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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  in  the  main  an  abridgment  for  school 
purposes  of  my  larger  Latin  Grammar,  but  the  abridgment 
is  very  unequal,  some  parts  being  reproduced  with  sUght 
omissions,  some  parts  being  largely  reduced,  and  others  again 
being  rewritten.  Under  the  last  head  fall  especially  chaps,  i 
and  ii  of  Book  I,  and  chap,  vi  of  Book  II.  Of  the  last-named 
chapter,  part,  particularly  §  132,  contains  an  analysis  which  is, 
I  think,  new  and  interesting,  I  have  added  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Examples  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Syntax.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  some  cases  I  have  given  the  ordinary 
English  equivalent,  whilst  in  others  I  have  aimed  rather  at 
explaining  the  Latin  construction.  Three  Appendices  are 
new,  viz.  those  on  Metre,  on  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical 
terms,  and  on  Latin  authors.  Some  changes  in  arrangement 
have  been  made  (e.  g.  as  regards  degrees  of  comparison,  and 
Numerals)  to  suit  ordinary  usage. 

The  Index  has  been  made  fuller  than  is  usual  in  a  book  of 
this  class — so  full,  that  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe 
that  the  book  is  really  intended  not  for  reference,  but  for 
study.  The  lists  are  not  exhaustive,  the  statements  of  occur-  . 
rence  or  non-occurrence  of  forms  or  expressions  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally,  but  only  as  approximations  to  the  truth, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  classical  authors  and  usages  of 
recognized  authority  in  schools ;  and  many  of  the  rarer  usages 
are  not  noticed  at  all,  but  left  to  be  picked  up  in  the  student's 
own  reading,  or  obtained,  when  needed,  from  a  dictionary. 
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I  have  given  Greek  nouns  in  considerable  detail,  partly  because 
some  of  my  readers  may  not  be  Greek  scholars,  and  partly 
because  a  certain  mass  of  examples  is  necessary  to  stamp  on 
the  mind  the  general  treatment  of  Greek  nouns  by  Latin 
writers.  Chaps,  xix,  xxi,  and  xxii  should  be  studied,  because 
they  group  the  verbs  according  to  their  natural  relations,  but 
in  my  judgment  the  best  way  of  getting  up  the  (so-called) 
irregular  verbs  is  learning  them,  by  sheer  memory,  as  given 
in  the  list  in  chap.  xxiv.  They  are  not  reducible  to  very 
definite  rules,  and  a  page  of  mixed  verbs  tests  the  student  far 
better  than  small  sorted  packets. 

The  number  of  Examples  in  the  Syntax  has  purposely  been 
kept  small  in  order  that  the  main  lines  of  the  analysis  may  be 
more  clearly  seen  than  was  possible  in  the  larger  work.  If  a 
student  once  gets  the  classification  fairly  into  his  head,  he  will 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  increasing  the  number  of  specimens 
from  his  daily  reading  of  authors  or  in  assigning  the  new  ones 
to  their  proper  classes. 

The  sectional  numbering  has  been  carried  throughout  the 
book,  including  the  Appendices.  It  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  reference,  and  is  sometimes  quite  independent  of  the  in- 
ternal division  of  the  matter. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins  of  Owens  College  has  kindly  looked 
over  several  of  the  proof  sheets.  Had  I  submitted  them  all  to 
him,  my  readers  would,  doubtless,  have  been  spared  some  errors 
of  author  and  printer  which  I  have,  and  possibly  more  which  I 
have  not,  noticed.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  corrections 
or  suggestions  (addressed  to  the  publishers). 

xx.  J.  JK.* 

M 

24  Julyt  1S80. 
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BOOK    I. 


SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION  and  ALPHABET. 

Latin  was  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  on 
the  western  ade  of  Italy  hundreds  of  years  B.C.  Of  this  tract  the  chief 
town  was  Rome,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  spread  the  language 
over  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  modem  languages  of  Italy, 
France,  Sp<un,  Portugal,  Wallachia,  and  of  parts  of  eastern  Switzer- 
land, are  derived  from  it;  and  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Chriistian  Church  it  was  the  language  principally  used  in  European 
literature,  law.  State  documents,  and  learned  intercourse,  during  the 
middle  ages. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  short  inscriptions  on  stones  and 
works  of  art,  the  earliest  documents  in  Latin  which  are  still  preserved 
to  us  are  a  few  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  of  Naevius,  dating 
from  about  240  B.c,  or  later.  The  earliest  literary  compositions  in 
Latin  in  a  complete  state,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  (bom  254  b.c.,  died 
184  B.C.).  The  best  period  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  was 
comprised  in  the  lif^imes  of  Cicero  and  Augustus.  After  about 
A.D.  ISO,  the  decline  both  in  language  and  literature  became  more 
sensible. 

Latin  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and  is 
most  nearly  related  to  Greek.  Its  alphabet  was  taken  probably  from 
that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  the  trading  colony  of  Cumae  in  Cam- 
pania. The  forms  of  the  letters  were  similar  to,  and  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  almost  the  same  as,  the  capital  letters  now  in  use  in  English  and 
other  languages  of  western  Europe. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  ^s 

used  in  Cicero's 

time,  with  their  names  and  probable  pronunciation. 

Sign. 

Name. 

Pronounced  as  English 

A 

a 

a  in  papa 

B 

be 

b 

G 

ce 

k 

D 

de 

d 

E 

e 

a  in  late^  or  e  in  fete 

F 

ef 

f 

G 

ge 

g  hard,  as  in  gifve 

H 

ha 

b  in  bat- 

I 

• 

1 

ee'ivi  feet ^  or  i  in  macbine 

K 

ka 

k 

L 

el 

I 

M 

em 

m  (except  at  end  of  words) 

N 

en 

n^  but,  when  before  a  guttural,  as  ng 

O 

o 

Oy  approaching  to  aw 

P 

pe 

P 

Q. 

qu 

q  =  k 

R 

er 

r  (trilled) 

J  ^arp  (as. in  biss^  not  bis) 

S 

es 

t 

te 

t 

V 

u 

00  in  jboot,  or  «  in  brute 

X 

ix- 

X 

Tp  which  may.  bc>, addtidi two  letters r  used. oiily:^ in  copying  Giwk 
words,  Jiamely : 

Y  «.  French;  or  u  Gdrm. 

Z  Engl.  »  or  more  likely  Engl,  j  or  dz 

G  was  not  distinguished  in  writiBg  from- G.  until,  it. is. said,  the 
third  century  B.C. 


GONSONANTS. 

3  Consonants  are  classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  sound. 

Of  the  Latin  consonants  p,  I);  c,  g;  t,  d  are  momentary^  or  nori' 
continuous  (often  called  mutes);  that  is  to  say,  the  voice  cannot  dwell 
upon  them:  8  and  f  are  continuous. 

Again,  p,  c,  t,  s,  f  are  'voiceless ;  i.e.  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
any  sound  of  the  voice;  b,-  g,  d  and  usually  r,  1  are  voiced,  (For 
voiceless  the  terms  sbarp,  bard,  surd,  and  the  Latin  tenues  are  often 
used ;  for  voiced  are  used  Jlat,  soft,  sonant,  and  the  Latin  mediae.) 

4  0  and  g  are  sounded  at  the  soft  palate  (i.e.  the  part  nearest  to  the 
tbroat),  and  are  called  guttural;  t  and  d  at  the  forward  part  of  the 
palate  near  the  gums,  and  are  called  dental;  p  afid  b  at  the  lips,  and  are 
called  labial ;  f  is  a  labio-dental,  being  pronounced  between  the  undo: 
lip  and  upper  teeth. 
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6  r  and  1  are  called  liquids^ ^  or  lingtUiIs ;  r  is  caused  by  the  breath 
passing  over  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  while  it  is  vibrated ;  1  by  the  breath 
passing  over  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.  In  pronouncing  «, 
the  breath  passes  through  a  small  opening  over  the  centre  0^  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue,  w^hich'  is  pressed  against  the  palate  near  the 
gums. 

0  If  the  uvula  be  lowered  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  mouth,  the  breath  passes  through  the  iiose,  and  a  nasal 
sound  is  produced.  If  the  ot^ans  are  otherwise  in  the  positions 
required  for  b,  d,  g,  but  the  air  passes  into  the  nose,  m,  n,  ng  fthe  last 
being  a  single  s6und  as  in  j/«<j-)  are' produced.  In  Latin,  n  nas  this 
$ound  of  ng  when  it  comes  before  a  guttural,  as  in  nneiu,  imgois, 
pronounced  img-ciui,  img-gwls. 

7  k  and  q  had  the  same  sound  as  c.  But  k  went  out  of  use  at  a  very 
early  period,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations;  e.g.  K  represented  the 
name  Kaeso,  and  K.  or  KAL.  in  dates  stood  for  kalendls  or  kalendas. 
q  is  always  followed  by  u ;  and  qu,  sounded  nearly  as  in  English  queen, 
was  regarded  in  prosody  as  a  single  consonant,  z  was  merely  written 
instead  of  cs. 

8  k  was  a  mark  of  aspiration,  like  a  .slight  English  h.  In  several 
words,  the  spelling,  propably  following  oh  the  pronunciation,  some- 
times prefixed,  sometfmtk'\)niitte>(!,^]i'^  e.g.  bftSi^eiia;  or  ftfSna,  hordelim, 
orotdduk;  liiMia:a,'or  «<iM./'S^c. 


Vowels. 

9  Of  the  vowels  a^is  the  simplest :  for  e  arid  1  (called  Ungual  vowels), 
the  "back  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised;  for  0  and  u  (called  labial  vowels;, 
the  lips  are  protruded,  e  is  intermediate  between  a  and  i,  and  o 
between  a  and  n. 

10  1  and  u,  when  pronounced  rapidly  before  other  vowels,  become 
half-consonants.  When,  they  have  this  character,  they  are  in  modem 
times  often  written  and  printed  J  and  v  respectively.  The  Romians, 
though  aware  of  the  diflference  in  sound,  made  no  such  distinction  in 
writing.'  The  sound  of  1  was  as  German  J,  or  English  y,  as  in  yes ^  you. 
The  sound  of  v  was  as  French  ou  in  o«/,  or  (nearly)  English  w  in  fwe. 
In  some  parts  of  Italy,  e.g.  near  Pompeii,  Latin  v  as  semi- vowel  was 
probably  pronounced  as  the  South  German  w,  which  being  sounded  be- 
tween the  lips,  differs  from  the  English  v,  which  is  sounded  between  the 
under  lip  and  upper  teeth.  This  South  German  w  is  very  close  in  sound 
to  b,  and  thus  many  inscriptions  after  the  second  century  and  many 
mss.  write  with  I)  words  properly  requiring  v;  e.g.  bixlt  for  Yizit. 

U  Diphthongs  are  sounds  produced  in  the  passage  from  one  vowel 
sound  to  another  inclusive.  Besides  the  combinations  of  u  and  1  with 
other  vowels  just  spoken  of  (which  are  not  generally  called  diphthongs), 
Latin  has  the  following  diphthongs;  au,  eu  (rare),  ae,  oe,  el;  also  in 

^  m  ahd  n  are  by  some  writers  classed  as  liquids,  as  well  as  1  and  r. 
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eariy  inscriptions  ai,  ou,  and  oL    ei  appears  to  have  jgone  out  of  use  in 
Augustus^  time  (except  in  the  interjection  hei). 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  sound  the  con- 
stituent vowels  rapidly  in  the  proper  order;  The  actual  sound  will, 
of  course,  differ  according  to  the  precise  quality  of  the  vowels,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  voice  dwells  on  them  severally.  Hence  we 
get:  <^  follows : 

au  as  German  au;  a  broader  sound  than  ordinary  English  ow  in 
root;,  tonvn^ 

en,  as  ow  in  a  cockney  or  yankee  pronunciation  of  eowy  tofwn, 

ae  nearly  as  the  single  vowel  a  in  bat  lengthened. 

el  nearly  as  in  English  ^m^,  or  as  al  in^/»/. 

oe  between  ol  in  boil^  and  ei  m  feint. 


CAUTIONS. 

12  The  following  cautions  may  be  useful  to  English  students. 

Let  each  vowel  have  the  same  character  of  sound  when  short  as  when 
long;  only  do  not  dwell  on  the  vowel  when  short  The  English  short  o 
and  e  (in  noit  pet)  are  probably  not  far  from  the  true  Latin  sounds ;  and 
these  sounds  should  be  lengthened  for  long  o  and  long  e.  (The  ordinary 
English  long  o  (e.  g.  in  note)  and  a  (e.  g.  in  fate)  are  really  diphthongs 
=  Latin  ou,  ei  respectively.)  Conversely  u  in  brute  (=00  in  pool)  and  i  in 
niQchine  (=9%  in  feet)  are  right  for  Latin,  and  the  short  Latin  a  and  1  were 
those  same  sounds  pronounced  quickly.  (The  English  short  u  in  pu/I  and 
tin  ft  are  different  from  the  Latin  tl,  I.  A  Frenchman  pronouncing  these 
English  words  would  give  the  Latin  short  n  and  1,  though  to  English  ears 
the  Frenchman's  pronunciation  often  appears  to  make  the  vowels  long. ) 

The  common  English  vowel  heard  in  hum^  dull,  irk,  &c.  should  be 
altogether  avoided  in  Latin.  And  the  true  vowel  sound  should  be  always 
given,  whether  the  syllable  has  the  accent  or  not.  A  long  vowel  should 
always  be  pronounced  long,  whether  open  or  before  one  or  more  conso- 
nants; a  short  vowel  always  short,  even  though  the  syllable  be  long  in 
prosody. 

13  r  should  be  always  trilled,  and  run  closely  on  to  the  preceding  vowel. 
In  English  we  often  omit  the  trill  (unless  a  vowel -follows),  and  we  usually 
insert  a  vowel  sound  immediately  before  it.  Thus  sound  fire  as  English 
d-ra^  not  as  airy  ;  Ire  as  English  ee-ra,  not  as  eary:  per  as  mper-ry,  not  as 
in  pert  (as  commonly  known  in  English). 

8  alwa3rs  as  in  hiss,  not  like  i,  as  in  English  his.  This  mispronun- 
ciation is  very  common  after  e  or  n«  Pronounce  xSs  as  race,  not  as  raze ; 
dens  as  dense,  not  as  denze, 

ti  always  as  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  word  may  require),  not  as  sh  or 
shi:  e.g.  natio  as  nah-tee-o,  not  as  nay-shlb, 

b8  as  pB,  not  as  Im :  x.as  kSy  as  in  axe;  not  as  gi  (as  in  (xact)» 
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TABLES  OF  LATIN  SOUNDS. 

Non-Continuous.         Nasal.  Continuous. 

Voiceless.  Voiced.     Usually  voiced.     Voiceless.  Voiced. 


Labial 
{Up  sounds). 

Labiodental. 

P 

t) 

m 

f 

Guttural 
{throat  sounds). 

Dental 
{tooth  sounds). 

Lingual 
(tongue  sounds). 

c,  k,  gr 
t 

1 

d 

n  before  a 
guttural. 

n  (when  not 
before  a 
guttural). 

s 

r,l 

(usually) 

The  vowels  may  be  arranged  thus,   so  as  to  suggest  their  respective 
affinities. 


•  0 

y         n 


CHAPTER   IL 


PHONETIC    COMPOSITION. 

15  A  SYLLABLE  IS  such  a  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds,  as  can  be 
uttered  with  one  breath.  It  may  consist  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong) 
only,  or  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  combined  with  one  or  more  conso< 
nants.  Some  combinations  of  consonants  can  be  sounded  only  if  a 
vowel  precedes,  others  can  be  sounded  only  if  a  vowel  follows. 

A  word  conasts  of  as  many  syllables,  as  it  has  vowels  separately 
pronounced. 

In  ordinary  pronunciation,  a  consonant  between  two  vowels  is 
uttered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  consonant.  Thus  pater  is  really  divided  in  the  middle  of 
the  t,  the  first  syllable  being  xiat,  the  second  being  ter.  The  t  is  not 
sounded  twice,  but  one  half  is  sounded  with  each  syllable. 

(In  English  double  letters  are  often  used,  where  only  one  is  really 
sounded.  For  instance,  in  waggon  we  have  only  one  g  pronounced :  in  wag 
gone  both  are  sounded  as  well  as  written.)  When  consonants  are  doubled 
in  Latin,  probably  they  should  be  sounded  as  two,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

In  Latin  pronunciation,  the  tendency  was  to  pronounce  with  each 
vowel  as  many  of  the  consonants  immediately  following,  as  could  be 
readily  pronounced  with  it. 


'6  Sounds.  \Book  I: 

18  A  syllable  may  begin  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  or  single  consonant. 
But  of  combinations  of  consonants,  the  following  Qnly  are  found  in  Latin 
words  as  initial  (i.  e.  before  the  first  vowel). 

(i)  A  non-continuous  consonant  or  f  followed  by  r  or  1,  viz.  pi,  pr ; 
bl,  br;  d,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  fir;  but  not  U,  dl,  dr:  e.g.  plando, 
prandeo ;  blandu,  brevlB ;  damo,  cradua ;  gloria,  gravis ;  traUo ;  41iio, 
finmgo  (draco,  Dmldae  and  perhaps  Brasna  are  foreign  words). 

(ft)  a  followed  by  a  sharp  non-continuous  consonant,  with  or  without 
a  following  r  or  1,  viz.  sp,  spl,  spr ;  sc,  8cr ;  8t,  Btr;  e.  g.  spemo,  splendeo^ 
spreyi;  sdo,  scribe;  sto,  fitruo. 

(3)  gn  was  found  in  the  older  language ;  e.g.  gnfttns,  gnosco,  g^nfiros : 
but  the  %  was  usually  omitted  in  Cicero's  time,  except  in  Onacttli.  (So  in 
English  gnaWy  gnat^  gnarly  the  g  is  rarely  pronounced.) 

17  1  and  u  when  used  as  semivowels  are  always  before  (not  after)  the  vowel 
of  the  syllable.  They  were  sometimes  so  pronounced  when  following  con- 
sonants in  the  same  syllable;  «.g.  suavls,  pronounced  sw&wls,  sdo,  in 
verse  pronounced  scyo  sometimes. 

In  the  combinations  ai  and  el  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  1  both 
made  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  a  or  •  and  also  was  pronounced  like 
English  y,  e.g.  Stalenns,  pronounced  Stal-yenus;  Fompeliu,  pronounced 
Fompel-yii8.     Cicero  wrote  the  1  double,  e.  g.  Fompelliui. 


Phonetic  Changes. 

18        Many  words  in  the  Latin  language  underwent  changes  which 
made  them  easier  to  pronounce. 


Omission  of  Sounds  or  Syllables* 

19       Thus  the  hist  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always  nn^cented,  was 
frequently  sl^rred  in  pronunciation. ' 

Final  m  was  frequently  omitted  in  early  inscriptions;  e.g.  Sdplone, 
optmno,  for  Sdplonem,  optnxnom:  and  in  the  classical  period  wfs  disre- 
garded in  verse,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel;  e. g. 
venun  baec  tantiim  alias  was  pronounced  Y«ra  baec  tant^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
u-bae  or  a-a  being  pronounced  in  the  time  of  a  single  syllable. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  consonant  was  perhaps  also  omitted  in  pronun- 
ciation, but  (if  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis'  highly  ingenious  theory  be  true)  if  there  was 
no  pause  in  sense  between  the  words,  the  initial  consonant  of  the  following 
word  was  doubled,  thus  omnem  crede  diem  tlbl  dlluzlaae  snpremum  was 
pronounced  omneccrede  dlettlbl  dllnzlsse  snpremtL    - 

Final  d,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  ablative  singular  in  early  times,  was 
omitted  in  classical  times :  thus  the  prepositions  pro,  ante',  post,  stand  for 
prod(cf.  prod-eo),  in  the  fore  part^  antld,  in  fronts  postid,  in  the  hind  part. 

Final  s  was  frequently  omitted;  as  for  instance  in  early  inscriptions, 
Comellb,  Herenlo,  for  Comellos,  Herenios  (later  ConieUvs,  HerexuUns) ; 
and  in  Lucretius  and  earli'er  poets  it  is  omitted  in  scansion ;  omn^bu*  prln- 
ceps ;  Quid  dubltas  quln  onml'  sit  baec  ratlonl'  potestas?  (Lucr.  2.  ^3). 
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M  An  entbe  syllable  was  sometimesomttted  in^what  'wouki  ^tfaiferwise 
^lave  been  too  long  a -word,  esptcidly  *  if  rcereraliweak  syllables  ^came 
".together: 

e<^g.:S9flacniiiim  for  UdmlnX-^Idliliii ;  '▼tfriSfltfimi  Ibr  <  VWUd-ifleliiiii ; 
^«onMUfliitliui  for  •or^OxNaBiUlui ;  '^^uiitaa  for 'TfiMuitiitas. 

Omission  or  Change  of  Consonants. 

21  'When  three  consonants  come  together,  the 'middle  one  is  often 
lomitted :  e.g.  folmtn  for  Ittlg^xnen ;  taXtOM  for  Cttlg-tns ;  inul'Si  for 
mnlgsl;  tormentnm  for  torq-mentnm ;  artus,  narro<Wj  for  arottts; 
pass -for  parts ;  smiib  for  meats ;  vegens  for  regents. 

22  Of  two  consonants  the  former  is  often  omitted  or  assimilated  to  the 
latter. 

2S  If  the  consonant  is  omitted  altogether,  the  preceding  vowel  is  often 
lengthened  so  as  to  maintain  the  length  or  weight  of  the  syllable :  e.  g. 
exftmen  for  exagmen;  Jtlmentnm  for  Jng-mentnm;  oaementnm  (quarried 
stone)  for  caed-mentmn ;  «6xiie8tnB  for  cseKooneeltrls ;  pOno  for  pos-no ; 
lUna  for  lue-na ;  dSnl  for  dec-ni ;  Jfl-dex  for  Jus-dex ;  Idem  for  is-dem ; 
&6niiiii  for  aes^nnm ;  dSmoreo  for  dismoveo,  diduoo  for  dlsduco ;  dHabor 
for  dislabor ;  trftmitto  for  traxumitto  (which  would  become  trasmitto). 

24  A  consonant  may  be  assimilated  to  another  either  completely  or 
partially ;  that  is,  it  may  either  become  the  same  consonant,  or  it  may 
-be  changed  into  another  <:onsonaf$t^  Ihesame  character  as  ^the  preced- 
ing consonant. 

25  Complete  oxjmii^i/fon  is'dhiefly'found,  eilher  (a)  "wtien  both  con- 
sonants are  of  the  same  character,  or  (b)  in  the  case  of  ptepositiotis  in 
•con^pasilion. 

^(a)  <oe«HA^for  eed-^ ;  -ToBeiui  for  fod-smi;  'stttti-ttifliB  'for  MlKvntt ; 
sella  for  sed-la ;  puella  for  paer-la ;  colnmella  for  colmnen-la.  When 
an  assimilation  produces  double  s,  often  «>ne  s  only  was  written; 
e.g.  prtaa  for  pirorsa  (i.e.  {proversa)  oratioj  Tttaos,  old  maBOS,  for 
mrsitej  Ttoptnm  for  torstum;  quotiSs  for  quoUens;  vtoesumns  for 
ylcenenmns ;  mXsl  for  mit-si :  clausi  for  eiand-sl. 

ij^   ad  in  compounds :  appMo,  aoeozro,  aggero,  &c. 

Ob  in  oppono,  ocenrro,  &c.;  sab  in  snppono,  bucohzto,  snggeco,  &c. 
eo  in  efltiglo,  &c. ;  dls  in  diiEtiglo,  &c. ;  com  in  oormo,  0(Aliio,n&c. 

26  'Partial  assimilation  is  found  chiefly  in  the  following  cases : 

(a)  A  voiced  consonant  is  changed  into  the  corresponding  voice- 
less consonant;  e.g.  scrip-tns  for  scrib-tiu;  ac-tos  for  ag-tns;  a«xi 
(=aixe-si)  for  ang-sl ;  optlneo  for  Obtijieo.  This  change  was  necessary 
for  articulation,  even  where  the  spelling  was  not  altered. 

(Jf)  m  is  changed  into  n  if  a  dental  follow ;  n  into  m  if  a  labial 
follow:  e.g.  oon-tero  for  com-tero;  exin-de  for  exim-de;  im-pero  for 
iOrditexo ;  Im-berUs  for  ili-lieiMB,  4l<:, 

Before  a  guttural  «  is  wvttiten,  bilt  pronounced  as  the  :g«it<iial 
aasal,  4.e.  as  «g  in  En^sA^  e.g.  HaciBam  pronomioed  tnv-qwtim. 
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37  Another  change  very  conunon  in  Latin  is  that  of  tt  or  dt  to  ta  or 
•  ;  e.g.  dAfensiun  for  def endtnin ;  mlwinni  for  mlt^tiim:  nexnm  (i.e. 
neo-sum)  for  nsct-tiim ;  &c.  So  always  when  a  suffix  beginning  with 
t  b  appended  to  a  form  ending  in  d  or  t.  (The  right  theory  of  this 
change  is  that  the  t  of  the  suffix  is  changed  to  i,  and  the  final  d  or  t  of 
the  stem  is  asamilated  to  it ;  e.g.  mlt-tiim,  mlt-sum,  mlsBnm.) 

28  ■  between  two  vowels  changed  to  r ;  thus  pigniU  makes  plgndria ; 
6ntl8,  dnftra  (but  shows  its  proper  final  consonant  in  onustni) ;  iralvlB, 
pnlvtolB ;  P&plriiii  was  formerly  PaplBiu ;  NtkmCrliu  is  for  Nlimlsiua ; 
dl8«  in  composition  becomes  dir-;  e.g.  dirlmo  fordto-taio;  cUrlbeo  for 
dlfl-]i£beo,  ace. 

29  After  m  and  before  a  dental  p  is  sometimes  inserted ;  e.g.  Bomptni, 
soznpil  for  smn-tns,  smn-sl ;  hiempi  for  hlenui.  The  p  is  in  fact  almost 
involuntarily  pronounced  in  passing  from  m  to  t  or  b.  (Analogously  in 
Greek  difdpos  for  dv-^posi  fAearifjfipia  for  iJL€aTjfi€pia ;  in  French  vendredi 
from  veneris  dies ;  Aoxnlire  from  muueruB.) 

Omission  or  Change  of  Fowels. 

80  Vowels  are  sometimes  changed  in  quantity  or  in  quality. 

Change  in  Quantity  of  Foavels. 

Change  in  quantity  is  either  from  short  to  long,  or  from  long  to 
short. 

81  Short  vowels  are  changed  to  long  (the  quality  of  the  vowel  usually 
remaining  the  same) : 

(a)  From  the  absorption  of  a  consonant ;  e.g.  cftsnm  for  cadtnm 
(casenm) ;  ez&men  for  ezagmen ;  Jflmentwn  for  Jtlgmentnm ;  pOno  for 
poeno. 

(b)  In  forming  the  perfect  tense;  e.g.  Idgo,  perf.  16gl;  dmo,  6nil* 
sMeo,  88di;  ftlgio,  fOgl;  video,  vidl;  f6dio,  fOdl;  but  a  when  length- 
ened in  perfects  becomes  e;  e.g.  ftgo,  8gl;  c&ido,  c6pl;  f&do,  fSd 
(except  before  u,  e.g.  l&uo,  Iftvi). 

(r)  In  some  compounds  or  derivatives ;  e.  g,  pl&c6re,  plftcftre ;  86nare, 
persOua;  86por,  sGplre;  rfigdre,  rez,  rSgis;  sfidere,  sfides;  tdgere, 
tSgula;  dibE,  dUcla,  dUco;  m&ld-dlc-iu,  dicare,  dloo;  fides,  perfldns, 
fido.     (It  is  assumed  in  these  cases  that  Uie  sAort  vowel  is  the  original.) 

{d)  By  transposition,  Sx,  ir  (which  is  often  for  Ir),  &c.  become  rft,  r9, 
rX,  &c. 

e.  g.  ster-no,  st7&-vl,  str&-men;  oer-no,  cr6-vl,  cil-men;  serpo,  (s)r6po; 
ter-nus;  tri-nus;  t6ro,  tilvl,  tzltus;  and  probably  por,  prG;  stkp&r-Imns 
(snpermus),  stkpre-mns. 

{e)    By  contraction  with  another  vowel  (see  instances  below). 

82  Long  vowels  are  changed  to  short,  chiefly  in  the  final  syllable ;  e.g. 
ealeftr  for  caloflre,  bldent&l  for  Udent&le ;  ftm&tdr,  mSJOr  from  stems 
wiUi  o  long;  in  verbs  Amftr,  &niftt|  mondt,  audita  all  of  which  are  pre- 
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perly  long  by  contractions  (for  ftma-or,  ftma-lt,  &c.);  audlTizIs 
(sometimes);  so  ftinfi,  r6g6,  cftpl6  occasionally  in  later  poets;  and 
many  final  syllables  in  Plautus ;  &c. 

Change  in  Quality  of  Vowels. 

33  Change  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel  has  usually  been  in  this  order : 
a,  o,  u,  e,  i,  not  the  reverse ;  that  is  to  say,  an  original  a  may  change 
to  any  of  these ;  o  may  change  to  n,  e,  or  1 ;  u  may  change  to  e  or  i ; 
•  may  change  to  1 ;  but  an  original  1  does  not  change  to  a,  &c. 

M  Root  vowels  are  often  changed  when  by  a  syllable  being  prefixed 
(as  in  composition)  the  root  syllable  loses  the  first  place.  The  usual 
changes  of  radical  vowels  are  as  follows : 

Radical  a  to  •  before  a  final  consonant  or  two  consonants,  or  r ; 
e.g.  carpo,  disoerpo;  r&plo,  cbrreptus;  damno,  oondenmo;  sftoeTf 
consScro;  fallo,  ftfelll;  pars,  expers;  f&do,  artlfez,  effectua;  annus, 
pSrennia ;  pftrio,  pepfirt ;  pftro,  impdro ;  &c. 

Radical  a  to  1  before  ng,  or  before  any  single  consonant,  except  r ; 
e.g.  pango,  Implngo;  tango,  attingo;  pango,  pdpXgl;  taxigo,  tdtlgl; 
T&pio,  conipio;  &pUcor,  Indlplscor;  Iftdo,  effldo;  r&taa,  Irrltni; 
cftpftt,  ocdLpftt ;  ftmlcus,  Inlmlcus ;  f&des,  ■flperfldeB ;  &c. 

Radical  a  to  u  before  labials  or  1  with  another  consonant;  e.g. 
c&plo,  aucHparl ;  t&bexna,  conttibemiam ;  l&vo,  dQUvleB ;  salto,  Insnlto ; 
calco,  Inculco ;  &c. 

Radical  e  to  1,  e.g.  Ugo,  coUIgo,  dnigo;  imo,  ftdlmo;  <^o,  IndXgeo; 
Prtmo,  oppximo,  ttneo,  rMIneo. 

Radical  o  is  occasionally  changed  to  u;  e.g.  AdAleo,  AdiUeseeiis; 
radical  u  to  i ;  e.g.  dUpens,  <dlp«u8 ;  likbet,  Ubet. 

The  usual  changes  of  vowels  in  suffixes  are  as  follows : 

S5  a  in  suffixes  becomes  u  before  1,  •  before  r  or  11,  and  1  before  other 
single  consonants;  e.g.  cftsa,  cftsula;  porta,  portiUa;  data,  cUtdla; 
AUia,  MUensls. 

36  o  in  the  older  language  often  gave  place  to  u  in  the  later  language ; 
e.g.  oGsentiont^  oonsantiiint ;  vlvont,  vlvunt;  lOqnontiir,  lOqauntnr; 
pW^Ios,  pGpftlua ;  volt,  vnlt ;  mortuos  (nom.  s.),  mortnna;  quom,  cmn ; 
fllloB,  fnini,  &c. ; 

but  it  is  retained  after  e,  i  or  u ;  e.g.  aurodlos,  SbrldluB,  frlvdlus. 

o  was  changed  to  u  before  two  consonants  or  a  final  •;  e.  g.  earbOn-, 
carbundUni ;  mInOa-,  mlntts,  mlnnBoUiii ;  oorpOs-,  corp&s,  oorpnflclUnm ; 

but  also  to  •  sometimes  before  two  consonants,  or  when  final; 
e.g.  mSJor-,  mflJeBtas;  fadimduB  (probably  earlier  fodondus),  flEuden- 
dni;  Ipse  (for  ipsGs,  ipsd-) ;  taurft  (voc.)  for  taurd-  or  tanrds;  &c. 

0  in  final  stem  syllable  to  i;  e.g.  oard5n-,  catdlnls;  liAmdn-, 
htailnis;  alto-,  altltftdo;  armo-,  armlp^^tens;  f&to-,  f&tldlciis. 

87  4  in  the  older  (prae-Augustan)  language  is  often  found  where  I  is 
used  in  the  later  language ;  e.  g.  mazftmus,  sanctUMrtUnus,  yloensftmuSk 
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fuoftlnift  (fipm,aiQiu),'j^ort<Umg,.«]n«ff4Sfi];(aiii^  -dli^Wem  bequneriater 

tUem. 

38  d  is  found  as  final,  whare  I  is  found  before  s  or  d;  e.g.  f&cQS, 
OcHIs;  xiiftr«,  mftrl»;  i»^,  pifttip,;  ^QXtoAA^,  fprtassis ;  rtgd,  rtgis; 
rSffe,  rQgIs ;  ftteftrd,  f&teftrls. 

d  is  changed  to  1  in  the  finll  ^liable  of  a  stem  to  -which  jsl  letter  or 
sellable  is  suliixed : 

either  if  «  be  final  in  the  stenti,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.g.  illd,  illlc;  undd,  undlque ;  indt,  indldem;  antd,  antlstSs; 
Mnd,  btalgnus;  mdod-,  mdnltus;  MbS-,  lifiblto ;  r#ge,r§gi1)e,T6gito: 

or  if  d  be  not  final  in  the  stem,  but  the  suffix  begin  .with  a  vow^l; 
e.g.  ftlds  (for  Sldt-s),  &llt-ls;  pddds  (for  p6det-s),  pddlt^Is;  antistM 
(for  antlBtetB),  antlstlt^;  •ainaiidn,  agmlii'-is;  bloeps,  Melplt-em;  ver- 
tex, Tertlc-l8 ;  ^dceai, -dfiekn-fUB. 

But  (in  the  last-mentioned  case)  *  remains  after  1,  or  before  r  or:t.; 
e.g.  ftrles,  ftrlfttls;  ttadr,  tenSra;  pipdr,  plpsrls;  gdnltor,  gSndtrlx; 
fero,  rdfdro ;  eentio,  ecaisentio. 

6  (when  not  final  Jn  the  stem)  remains  also  if  the  suffix  begin  with 
a  consonant;  e.g.  ftl^Cs  for:ai8t-s;  obsde  for  obsSd-s;  nfLtrlmto,  nSltn- 
men'-tom  (compared  with  nutxlmln-is) ;  sdxiex  (i.e.  senec-s),  stoectiu. 


Omission  of  Fo<wels, 

39  A  short  vowel  is  often  omitted  between  4wo  consonants;  «^.it9ias 
•been  dropped  in  U^po?^^  fqr  ||i|c!si;ite^.;(fQl^n(iini'ior  m!(f0]dtwn.;dPQertia 

(Hor.)  for  pfterltla;  p^fltiu  (VQrg.)ibr'j>58ltii8;  repUptu«i  (Verg.)  fo!r 
replicltus;  audacter  for  aud&clter;  fert  for  ferit;  Talde  tor  y&UdS; 
caldUB  for  cUIdfte.  And  even  when  the  vowel  is  radical;  e.g.  i>ergo 
i<^9VSSeP  Ofipm  p^  «il8o) ;  ^lurgo  for  twaigo  (from-eiA^Q^o). 

•ii-in  su^xes  -eftlo,  >p<Uo,  especially  in  verse.;  -e.g.  stftnilptUiis snakes 
m&iiiplua;  yinctUum,  Tinclom;  pdrlcftlnm,  pdxlclum;  c^^ftmea  (Plaut.), 
;Qi^iae|i. 

d*befofer,  e.-g.  Aefe,  ftcrle;  ftgSr,  ftgrimi;  dext&ra,  deztoa ;  InMra, 
Infta ;  noatdr,  nofftva;  also  mUignas  for  BEi&il96nu6,  glgao  -for  gigtao ; 
cal&cere  for  caltfacere,  &c. 

The  diphthong  ae  becomes  in  compounds!,  and  au  becomes  o  or  a; 
e^.  aeetXmo,  jetfstXmo ;  aeauus,  inXqwia ;  pliivdQ,  ezplfido ;  suflOco 
&om  faaces ;  axseftso  focm  causa ;  jocclftdo  from  aImiAo. 

40  Occasionally  ji  vowel  is  Assimilated  to  the  vowel  in  the  next  syllable; 
e.g.  fllWtUo.i  tlbiSiiMi  iMmlUus  compared  with  aemiUus;  OmlUa  with 
flU&t^upj  .eyegiyyi  witb  exsQl.  In  all  these  cases  the  u,  which  is  boUi 
earlier  Jthan  i^  and  has  a  special  affinity  to  %  is  changed  to  1,  because  an  I 
follows  the  1. 

41  It  will  be  seen  ifcom  thf  preceding,  that  ^ome  voweds  Appear  to  have 
.  specid  affinity  to  aojoap  «p«50«A)(its  following.    Thus  we  find 
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^.before  1;  ,•  before  U;  xome.  ^y^,.^txgi^f^i^  .ftjlp, 

ji  before  j ;.coinp.  ^l9ro,  oopf^VO  .with  xigQ,  Qtipffgo;  jm^r,  itmWn 

u  before  m;  the  u  however  eventually  gave  way  to  I,  which  is  the 
ordinary  short  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables;  e.g.  mdnftiiMntmn, -mazft- 
.miw,  .c^ntSgfiiaiui;  later  Jiifinlmeiitiim,  TnattmiiB,,  cgntg^toaa. 

e  before  two  consonants;  i  before  one  (not  final) ;  e.g.  jiutvlmta, 
nutrlmXBls,  Autrbnentiun;  scando,  consoendp  compared  with  iftno,  cfm- 
tibio. 

jl  is  especially  jfrequent  before  the  d|^tals  t,  d,  ^  ^-and.^,  but  this  is 
partly  because  it  A^  4\e  li^iest  yqwelt  .and  suffixes  ^.w^^  ^n,  fi  ^e 

especially  frequent.     *     *"       •  •     •     ^ 

42  6  was  in  the  earlier  pra?-Angustan:lAngwageTe*^*pedja#fr^r;  e.g, 
aervte,  later  serTiU.  jHifpce  when  o  in  qyo-  changed  to,u,  the  ▼  was 
dropped,  and  c  (sometimes)  written  for  q.  Thus  quoni  became  coin  ; 
qnoi,  quor  became  col,  cur;  aliquobl,  alicilbl;  qudqiids  (Plaut.)  became 
cdcfts  (also  written  coquus),  a  cook;  ftquds,  tetLB  (also  equus)  ;  loquon- 
tor,  locuBtur  (also  Xoqiiuntur). 

43  Jl  and  V  between  two  vowels  often  dropped  out,  or  the  ▼  was  treated 
as  a  vowel,  and  the  vowels,  thus  brought  together,  coalesced  ipto  a 
single  vowel  or  adiphthonjg. 

.^eblbeo,  praehl^^p  .(in  Plautus)  became  d^o,  .praejt^eo ;  .cpix^rQ- 
liendo  becanie  jcQinp^i^^pc^o^;  ^^iilipiB,  <cqr,8;  nlWl,  jiil;  oq^^  Qfteo  ;nil; 
deUnc,  melierciUes  are  in  verse  sometimeis  treated,  though  not  written, 
as  II  contracted  into  dene,  merculcs. 

nauta ;  ftvlceps,  auceps ;  aevltas,  aetas ;  hovoi^nm,  hQr^v;pci ;  prd^ens, 
prUdeiui;  JiLydnior,  J^lUiior;  |)r0yjn^,  brllma;  ne.Y61o,  ];i(>lo;  pbll^tna, 

,     obUtUB. 

So  .in  Plautus '  ^Avom,  ^yAfi\,  ^^^b,  brdri  arc  ^oao^ylUbic,  and 
ftyoncfilns,  obliyisci  are  trisyllables. 

44  i  and  ▼,  in  some  words  where  they  ordinarily  were  .pronounced  as 
ygw.els,  sometirnes  in  verse  were  treated  as  consonants  (pronounced  as 
BngL  y  and  w). 

Thus  in  Plautus  scio,  dies,  Alio,  otlum  are  scanned  as  if  pronounced 
8CS|o,  djes,  flljo,  otjum;  in  the  dactylic  poets  we  have  arjdtat,  abjdtd, 
paxjdtitbos,  stSlJo,  omnja,  precantja,  vindemj&tor,  consHJum,  &c. 

Similarly  in  Plautus  tuos,  sues,  puer,  fait  are  scanned  as  tvos,  svos, 
pver,  fVit ;  and  in  dactylic  poets  we  have  genva,  pltvlta,  patrvi,  slxLVfttlB. 
^o  the  trisyllabic  earlier  forms  mlluuB,  lAroa,  were  in  the  later  pronounced 
mUTOB,  larva.    TenvUi,  teavlor  seem  to  have  been  always  disyllables. 

45  In  several  cases,  changes,  which  might  according  to  the  usual  practice 
be  expected,  were  avoided,  lest  confusion  should  arise. 

e.g.  ab  is  not  so  often  changed  in  compositipn  as  sub  is,  because  of  the 
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danger  of  confusion  with  compounds  of  ad;  hence  we  have  alireptiiB,  not 
arrepUui,  like  snrreptas.  The  vowel  before  the  suffix  tftt-  is  usually  I;  e.g. 
aTldltas,  pravitas,  grayttas,  but  after  1,  d  is  used;  e.g.  pletas,  sodetas 
(not  piltas,  BOdltas).  Similarly  the  vowel  before  the  suffix  -lo  is  usually  H; 
e.g.  singulus,  populus,  tantulus,  hortulns;  but  after  i,  •  or  ▼,  the  older  o 
is  often  preserved;  e.g.  aureolas,  flliolus,  MnrOliui. 

This  principle  appears  to  have  frequently  preserved  the  1  before  8  in  the 
nom.  sing,  of  nouns  of  the  second  class.  Thus  c&nis,  JUvtaia,  if  deprived 
of  i  would  become  cans,  then  cas ;  Juvens,  then  JUTat,  or  even  jiu,  where 
the  stem  would  be  greatly  disguised. 

46 .      When  vowels  come  together  in  a  word,  sometimes  they  /  remain  un- 
changed, sometimes  they  coalesce  into  a  new  sound  (vowel  or  diphthong). 

*T        A  broader  vowel  followed  by  a  long  narrower  vowel  is  usually  absorbed 
into  it  or  forms  a  diphthong  with  it. 

a+u  becomes  an;  e.g.  canltnm,  cautmn;  ftvloeps,  anceps. 

a+X  becomes  6;  e.g.  ametis  for  aanalUB. 

o  +  l  becomes  X;  e.g.  domXnX  for  domXnoi,  dominXs  for  domlnols; 

or  oi;  e.g.  quel,  proin. 

Exceptions : 

u+X  either  remains  as  in  cui,  hnic,  where  u  was  probably  semi-conso- 
nantal, or  the  1  is  dropped;  e.g.  senata-i,  sometimes  senatu. 

•+X;  e.g.  8p«i  or  spS,  rel  or  r9,  sometimes  pronounced  as  disyllable 
BpO,  rSI  or  r6L 

48  A  broader  vowel  followed  by  a  short  narrower  vowel  oflen  absorbs  it. 

a +6,  OS  it,  or  S,  or  I;  e.g.  ama-ont  (or  ama-unt),  amai^t;  amftTftram, 
amSram;  amavlsse,  amasse;  but  Oflliu  remains  as  dactyl. 

0  +  6,  or  I ;  e.g.  noyeram,  n5ram ;  moTlsse,  moBse ;  coemptns,  comptus ; 
co-imo,  cOmo.  But  o+vi  often  becomes  u;  e.g.  prGyldens,  prtldexiB; 
6vIplllo,  HpUlo;  ndTvmper,  nflper;  mdvlto,  mUto. 

ti+I;  B6Xiatu-i8,  senattls. 

•  •hX;  delevlsse,  delSsae;  mone-ls,  monSs;  dehlbeo,  d6beo. 

49  A  narrower  vowel  followed  by  a  broader  vowel  either  remains  un- 
changed, or  assumes  ja  quasi-consonantal  character. 

u+a,  or  o;  e.g.  tnas,  tuo8. 

e+a,  or  0,  or  u;  e.g.  xnoneas,  saxea,  saxeo,  Bazenni;  eunt,  earn,  eo. 
In  alveo,  alyearia;  eodem,  eadem,  &c.  the  •  must  be  regarded  as  semi- 
consonantal.    But  xnonent,  not  moneunt. 

i  +  a,  or  0,  or  u,  or  e;  e.g.  audlam,  audlunt,  audles;  flllas,  fllios.  But 
in  fill  for  fllie,  sis  for  sies,  magls  for  ma^os,  and  some  other  words, 
the  1  absorbs  the  following  vowel. 

60  A  vowel  before  the  same  vowel,  usually  absorbs  it  and  becomes  long  \ 
e.g.  cooperlo,  coperlo;  cohors,  oors;  delSTfirat,  delSrat;  preliendo, 
prendo. 

But  1  +  1,  if  one~be  long,  gives  X;  if  both  are  short,  X;  e.g.  dll,  dl; 
oonaiUX,  oonslll;  andilstl,  andlsU;  mthT,  mX;  but  fbgl-Xs,  fogXa;  egregl-Ior, 
egrefi^or;  navI-Xbiu,  naTXbns. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

QUANTITY    OF    SYLLABLES. 

81  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables  is 
often  called  Projo^,  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  principally  to 
accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syllable  in  pronouncing  it,  it  is  called  a 
long  syllable :  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  called  a  short  syllable. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  occupy  the  same  time  as  one 
long  syllable. 

A  jjllabk  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  contains  a  vowel 
naturally  long  or  short ;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 

Long  vowels  are  marked  in  grammars  by  a  straight  line  over  the 
vowel :  thus  dtenfts. 

Short  vowels  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel :  thus, 
rogo. 

These  marks  over  the  vo*welj  are  frequently  (though  improperly) 
used  to  denote  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllable.  But  it  must  oe 
remembered  that  a  long  syllable  may  have  a  short  vowel. 

52       i.     Quantity  of  vowels  not  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

I.  All  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel) ;  e.g. 
anmtt;  deinde;  &c. 

a.  All  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are  long ; 
e.g.  cOgo  for  cd-Igo  (from  com  ftgo),  m6mentnm  for  mdvlmentmn, 
ttUcen  for  tihU-oeii ;  &c. 

3.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is  changed ; 
e.g.  m&ter,  m&tomus ;  c&do,  incldo ;  caedo,  inddo ;  &mo,  &mor,  ftmlcns, 
Inlmlcus;  &c. 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  of  what  is  apparently  a 
compound  word  may  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  quftiuropter, 
mficom,  aliSqui,  agrlcultnra.  But  we  have  slquldem  and  quaadd- 
qnidem  (from  il  and  quandG) ;  and  of  the  compounds  of  nbl.  uti, 
the  following,  ubivis,  slcutl,  &6cabl,  utXuaxn,  utique,  have  1  always 
short,  ubIqiM  always  long. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The  quantity 
of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  li.  III. 

Gieek  words  usually  retain  in  Latin  thdr  own  quantity. 
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53        ii.    Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

(A)     Monosyllables  are  long. 

Except 

(«)  The  enclitics  -qud,  -aft,  -vd,  -ci,  which  are  always  appended 
to  other  words. 

{b)  Words  ending  with  b,  d,  t;  e.g.  &1),  Bill),  5b;  ftd,  Id,  qudd, 
duld;  &t,  d&t,  jSt,  fi«e,'tM;  &rc. 

M    f&o,  l&o,  nfic,  &n,  In,  fSl,  mU,  ytt,  f&r,  pdr,  ttr,  vlr,  c6r,  qnls 

■    (pom;  sing.),  Is,  bis,  cla,  dr  (a  bone).   The  nom.  masculine  Mo  is  not 

frequently  short,    ta  (thou  art)  usually  short ;  but  Ss  inr  Haut.,  Ter. 

M  (B)     In  polysyllables: 

a  and  e  {and  f)  final  are  short; 

Except  ft  in 

(a)     Abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  a*  stem ;  e.g.  mosft. 

(it).    Imperative  sing,  act  of  verbs  with  a-  stem ;  e.g*  aiUft.'^ 

(c)  Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  ergft,  IntiA,  quadragfntft^  but  it&, 
qidft,  ej&i  and  (in  Pers.  and  Mart.)  putft,  for  instance  (properly 
i^lper.  of  put&re). 

(d)  Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  fts;  e.g.  Aoneftj  VdX^i 
and  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  a-  stems ;  e.g.  Electrft. 

66  Except  6  in 

(a)  Gen.  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  •-  stems;  e.g.  facl6;  so 
also  h6di6.     But  bdrQ,  yesterday^  has  d  short. 

(b)  Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems;  e.g.  mone;  but 
in'  cavfe  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phaedr.  Pers.),  it  is  sometimes  short. 

Adverbs  from  adjectives  with  o-  stems;  e.g.  doctS,  to  which 
Id  fSrfi,  fermS,  p6r«gr6,  ohS;  but  bend,  malS,  infemd,  supemd. 
tdmfire  is  only  found  before  a  vowel,  mactt,  probably  an  adverb, 
afso  has  e  short. 

(d)  Greek  neut.  pi.;  e.g.  teHipd;' pela«6 ;  fem;  sing.  crambS,  Ciro9; 
masc.  voc.  Alcidfi. 

66  !»•  0,  u  (in  polysyllables)  final  are  long; 

Extept  1  in  -^ 

(a)    mlbi,  tlbl,  sibf,  nbiV Ibi,  in  which  1  ^common ; 
and  qu&id,  nisi.     (Of  the  compounds  ilblnam,  Hblvls  are  always 
short,  ablque,  utroblque  always  long,    atlnaan,  niitlquam  (or  ne 
iktlqtiani,  not  neatiquam)  are  short,  though  ikti  is  long.) 

(5)     Greek  nom.  ace.  neuters  sing.;    e.g.  slhapi: 
vocatives;  e.g,  Pari,  Amarylil:  rarely  dat.  sing;  e.g;  BIQnoidt  - 

67  Except  5  in 

(a)  dtd,  Immd,  mod5  (and  compounds),  dud,  egd,  cddd  and  end5 
(old  form  of  In).  Rarely  ei^Kd.  Martial,  Juvehail,  &c.,  have  intrd, 
porr6,  serSj'octo,  &c.;  modo^lias  sotnetimes  filial  o  long  in  Lucretius 
and  earlier  poets. 
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(*)•  In  the  "pfesent  thtse'of 'the  vertwf  wt!A\  xtMtf^  pfatft,  7W6,'  used 
parenthetically,  0  is^  som^hnes'  short :  and  occasionally  in  and  after 
tbe  Augustan  age  lit  other ^vierbs  with  short  penult ;  e.g.  rogd,  retd, 
nuniifi,  olwecrO.  Instances  of  0  being  short  in  other  parts  of  the 
verb,  or  in  verbs  with  long,  penult,  are  rarer;  e.g.  tot6,  caedltd, 
odtrd,  dab6,  tend6,  t0116,  credo. 

(r)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  d  is 
common,  e.g.  Follid,  Sdiiid,  Cfliid,  Nas5;  sometimes  ylrgfi,  nsikid, 
]iom6,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c. 

Datives  and  ablatives  in  0^  are  n'evef  shortj  except  the  ablative 
gerund  once  or  twicein  Juvenal  and  Seneca^ 

S3        Final  syllables  {of  polysyllables)  en din^in  any  other' single 
consonant  than  s  are  short. 

But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 

(if)  all  cases  of  illlo,  lstio»  except  the  nom.  masc. 

(b) .  all  coiBpouiid6.x>f  plr;  £.!gi.diixitrv<o«tiptr. 

(c)    al9c,  Ufa. 

(tl)  m\  petnt,  afid  thdr  c6mpbuAds  (and- of  course  It,  petft  as 
contrSMted  perfects)  .- 

(e)  some  Greek-  nomtftatives  •  in  -«t>  e,g,  ot^tXii  dUkractSr,  fiSr, 
acMiert  and  some  cases  in -&;  e.g^  slarfa  (nom.),  <  AABtftn  (ace), 
Baclldfa*(acc..),  epli^aiiiiiiAMar  (gen.  pi.) ;  SU, 

59  Of  the  final  syllables  in-^n^^ 

frB,  OB,  ^W^^a^t  Uitg: 

Except 

(ja)  UMXprobably) ;  eXdB ;  oOxiQ;>0»,-iinpttr;  pfaitJ 

(b)  nom.  singe  in  -m  -of^ nomas  with  odnsdAant  sterns,  which  have 
•tU,  Itis,  Idls  in  genitive,  e.g.  fldgSs,  mllfts,  olnta :  but  parlj^s,  atol68, 
axite,  OdrBs. 

(f)  compounds  of  ea  (from  anm),  e.g<  aMa. 

(^)  some  Greek  words;  e.g.  nUU  (nom.),  cratSrfts  (ace.  pi.); 
Delds  (n.  sing«),  Brixmydtf^  eUftiutdtttf  (gen.'  sing.),  AreadSs,  cra- 
t6r6s  (nom.  pi.) ;  C7iioaarj|fte'(neut.  s.). 

60  us  and  is  are  short. 
Except  flB-in 

(a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  acc.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -n -stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular  has  long 
penultimate,  e.g.  ttiMU  (telltrtB),  palOtf  <pa»«ll0X  vlrtOa  (virtiLtlB). 
(Hor.  has  once  palfts.) 

(r)    some  Greek  names;  8appli1Uh(geR.  s.),  FanUitU  (nom.  s.). 

01  Except  Is  in 

(a\  dat.  and  abl  plural,  e.g.  ni«iuil8,  tOMs,  4iitlB;  so  gratU,  foils. 
Also  in  ace.  (and  nom.)  plural  of  -i  steins;  e.g.  omBlB. 
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(5)  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  verbs  with  -I  stems;  e.g.  audXi: 
also  possls  (and  other  compounds  of  sis),  yelU,  noUs,  mails. 

(c)  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  perf.  subj,  and  compl.  fut.  in  which  Is  is 
common ;  e.g.  Tldorls. 

(d)  Safimis,  Qnlrls.  sangvls  sometimes  (always  in  Lucr.),  pnl^ls 
(once  Enn.,  once  Verg.),  have  -Is. 

(i)    some  Greek  words;  Umols,  Sloiuls,  Balamls  (nom.  sing.). 

62       liL    Quantity  of  syllables  by  position  in  the  same  word. 

1.  A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  h  and  a 
vowel,  is  short;  as,  via,  praftustiu,  contrlUiit. 

Except 

(a)  In  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in  -las;  e.g.  illliui,  where  1 
is  common.  In  aUns  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long :  in  MUns  it 
is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utzlni,  nmitzliui  it  is  not  found  short,  but 
in  utrliuqiia  frequently. 

{b)  a  in  the  penultimate  of  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  a-  stems; 
e.g.  aulU.    So  also  •  in  dI8I,  and,  in  Lucretius,  r6I,  and  (once) 

fIdSL      Also  61  (dat.  pronoun)^,  unless  contracted  ei. 

(f )  a  or  e  before  1  (where  I  is  a  vowel)  in  all  the  cases  of  proper 
names  ending  in  -Ins;  e.g.  CWIfta,  Fompttfts  (but  see  §  17). 

(d)  The  syllable  fl  in  flo  (except  before  er;  e.g.  fltol,  flfixem). 

(e)  The  first  syllable  of  Oieiil  and  the  adjective  dliui.  In  Diana 
and  h\A  the  first  syllable  is  common. 

In  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coming  before 
another  vowel ;  e.g.  Nerildi,  BOO,  Aontts,  fttea,  KaeOtia. 

2.  A  syllable  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  1,  is  long;  as  the  last  syllable  in  regent,  anspex. 

[The  vovrel  itself  is  short  in  anspex  (ansplc-em),  long  in  regint.] 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel  be 
the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  1  or  r,  the  vowel  remains  short 
in  prose  and  in  comic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  frequently 
lengthened. 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words:  pr,  lir,  cr, 
gr,  tr^,  dr,  ft;  pi,  d,  fl;  e.g.  apro,  ttaelnrae,  vOlacrls,  agrom,  patrls, 
quadriga^  yatrum;  maniplua,  asseda,  refluns. 

(M  also  occurs  in  paUlions,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long.) 

In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  the  vowel  to  remain 

short;  e.g.  Itlas,  TOcmesaa,  Cj^enos,  D&pline. 

1  ArUtro,  azt)ltrli]]ii,  &c.,  ge&etrix,  meretrix,  are  nowhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable. 
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Where  the  combination  is  due  to  composition  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf.  §  66)  ; 
e.g.  Bllbruo,  ablao. 

iv.  Effect  of  initial  sounds  on  the  final  syllable  of  a 
preceding  word. 

$3  In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  miich  the 
same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  the  succeeding  syllable  in 
the  same  word. 

A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omitted  (or 
at  least  slurred)  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word  conmience  with  a 
vowel  or  diphthong  or  h. 

Thus  vidl  ipBuin,  vlve  hodie,  monstrain  Ingens  are  read  in  verse  as 
of  no  more  length  than  vid-lpsmn,  viv-odle,  monstr-lngens. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  •  was  omitted,  e.  g.  amata  est, 
amatiim  est  were  pronounced  amatast,  amatunut. 

64  But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision  ^  Especially  such 
an  elision  is  avoided  when  the  first  word  ends  with  a  long  vowel  or  m, 
and  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  is 
very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles;  e.g. 
In  urbemst  (Sat.  i.  i.  11),  centum  an  (ib.  50),  atque  Mc  (ib.  2.  22). 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or  twice 
in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sapphic  stanzas  it  is 
not  uncommon ;  e.g. 

Ant  dulcls  mustl  Volcano  decoquit  omorem, 
et  follia,  &c.     (Verg.) 

Dtosidena  plebl  nnmero  beatonun 
ezimlt  virtus.     (Hor.) 

65  An  hiatus  is  however  permitted ; 

always  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the  next 
verse,  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre : 

occasionally  in  the  same  verse;  viz. 

{a)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare,  when 
the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short;  e.g. 

Promlssam  erlpui  grenero,  arma  Impia  sumpsi.    (Verg.) 
Addam  oerea  pruna:  honos  erlt  huic  quoque  porno.    (Verg.) 

^  These  statements  are  abridged  from  Luc.  Mtiller. 
L.  G.  2 
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{b)  in  arsis ^,  chiefly  at  the  regular  caesura;  e.g. 

Stant  et  Junlperl  et  castaneae  liirsutae.    (Verg.) 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  perUsse  Juvabit.    (Verg.) 

{c)  in  thesis  ^  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  sometimes 
shortened  instead  of  elided  ;  e.g. 

CredlmuB?  an  qui  amant  Ipsi  silil  Bomnla  fingtint?    (Verg.) 
Hoc  motu  radiantls  Etesiae  in  vada  pontt.     (Cic.) 

{d)    a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided ;  e.  g. 

Mlscent  Inter  sese  inimldtlam  agltantes.    (Enn.) 

Sed  diim  abest  quod  avemus,  Id  ezsuperare  videtur.    (Lucr.) 

66  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  always  lengthened  by 
*  an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following;  e.g.  (in  llquuntur  and 

Phoebus) 

Vellltnr,  huie  atro  liqnuntur  sanguine  gnttae.     (Verg.) 
Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantis  Jubeatque  reyertl.     (Verg.) 

67  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  before 
two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  sc,  st ;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  br,  fr,  tr. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibiillus,  Martial,  &c.  (none  in 
Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid) ;  e.g. 

KTulla  fugae  ratio ;  nulla  spes ;  omnia  muta.     (Cat.) 

Tua  si  bona  nescls 
servare,  frustra  clavls  Inest  forlbus.     (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before  sp,  sc, 
sq,  st,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have,  in  all,  about 
23  instances ;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted.  Other 
poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance :  such  a  collocation  was  avoided  alto- 
gether. A  short  final  vowel  is  not  put  before  an  initial  z  by  the  best 
writers  except  in  zm&ragdus,  Z&cynthus. 

The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  uncommonly  by  Vergil 
(before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  s),  and  by  Ovid :  very  rarely  by 
others ;  e.  g. 

Tribulaque  traheaeque  et  Inlquo  pondere  rastra.    (Verg.) 

So  once  final  a ; 

Dona  deblnc  auro  gravla  sectoque  elepbanto.    (Verg.) 

68  Occasionally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a  short  final  closed  syllable 
is  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel :  this 
is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or  Greek  word  follows,  or 
where  the  sense  is  interrupted  ;  e.g.  (all  from  Vei^il) 

^  The  arsis  is  the  metrical  accent  of  a  foot,  and  is  on  the  first  syllable 
in  dactyl,  spondee,  and  trochee  ;  on  the  last  in  iambus  and  anapaest.  The 
thesis  is  the  want  of  metrical  accent,  and  is  on  the  last  syllable  of  dactyl, 
&c.,  on  the  first  of  iambus,  &c. 
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Paoem  me  ezanimis  et  MartiB  sorte  peremptis 
oratis?    Equldem  et  Tlvis  concedere  yellem. 

I>esi2ie  plnra  puer,  et  quod  nunc  instat  agamus, 

0211  serva  datur,  opemm  liaud  Ignara  Hinervae. 

Ipse,  ubi  tempuB  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 

Pectorlbus  inhians,  splrantla  consullt  exta. 

In  thesis  it  is  very  rare ;  e.g. 

Si  non  perlret  ImmlBerabllis  |  captiva  pubes.    (Hor.) 

69       V.     Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was  not  so  definitely 
fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse.  The  principal 
cases  of  deviation  from  the  rules  given  above  may  be  classified  as  follows. 

I.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with  their 
original  long  quantity;  e.g.  foin&  (nom.  s.),  sorOr,  patSr;  amSt,  Bd&t, 
poneb&ty  percipit,  vendidlt ;  amfir,  loqu&r,  &c. 

9.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as  short; 
e.g.  domO  (abl.  s.),  probd  (adv.),  tac6,  mantt,  ylrl,  &c. ;  conrigl,  bon&s, 
fOT&8,  dolOs,  ovte,  manlis  (ace.  pi.),  bonis,  &c.  This  is  almost  confined  to 
iambic  words. 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  were 
sometimes  used  as  short.     Such  are 

(«)  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  consonants ; 
e.g.  Immo,  ille,  BimXllimae,  Fhillppus,  ftsse,  Occulto,  &c. 

{p)  Some  syllables  with  two  different  consonants  ;  e.g.  Inter,  Interim, 
intUB,  Inde,  flnde,  ntoipe,  Onmis.  So  also  (according  to  some)  voltLptas, 
maglstratuB,  minlstrabit,  venlistas,  sentetuB,  &c.  (or  perhaps  volptas, 
magstratuB,  &c.) ;  Szpediant,  dxlgere,  iizorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not  lengthened, 
though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant ;  e.  g.  (in  Terence)  enim 
yero,  auctlhi  Bit,  BorOr  dictast,  dabit  nfimo,  BimUL  confldam,  tamdn 
Buspicor,  &c. ;  apud  is  frequently  so  used :  even  Btudtat  facere.  This 
licence  is  most  frequent,  when  the  final  consonant  is  m,  B,  r,  or  t ;  and  is 
due  to  the  tendency  of  the  early  language  to  drop  the  final  consonant,  and 
to  shorten  the  final  vowel. 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  what  grammarians  call  synizesis,  e.g.  tvoB  for 
iuOB,  Bp]o  for  Bdo,  &c.  see  §  44. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
ACCENTUATION. 

70  Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  with  which  one  syllable  of  a  word  is 
pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone  with  which  the 
other  syllables  are  pronounced. 

2 — 2 
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This  subdued  tone  is  called  by  grammarians  the  grave  accent  The 
principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian,  i.  5.  32—31, 

It  is  the  habit  in  modem  times  to  understand  by  accent  in  Latin  (as  in 
English)  only  stress^  or  greater  stress  on  one  syllable  relatively  to  other 
syllables,  and  to  denote  this  by  loudness,  or  greater  loudness  of  voice.' 
There  are  however  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Romans  meant  by 
accent  musical  pitch  and  pronounced  acutely  accented  syllables  in  a  higher 
pitch,  but  not  with  greater  stress  or  force  or  loudness^. 

71  Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent 

Disyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  unless  they  are 
enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante-penulti- 
mate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short ;  on  the  penultimate,  if  it  is  long. 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex  accent. 
The  circumflex  is  only  on  monosyllables  which  have  long  vowels;  and, 
in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penultimate,  if  that  have  a.  long 
vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short  vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel ;  the  circumflex  by  a  '*, 
the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

Monosyllables;  db,  m^l,  £61;  drs,  pdrs,  niz,  1kL\  sp^s,  1168,  xn68,  Ub; 
xn6xis,  f6n8,  Itlx. 

Disyllables;  d^ufl,  citUB,  4rat;  d^o,  Cdto,  ^urant;  sdllers,  p6ntiiB, 
p6nto,  liinft ;  ltln&,  Bdm&,  vldlt. 

Polysyllables ;  S^rglus,  fdsdna,  credere ;  S^zglo,  fdselxias,  crM«rent ; 
Met^us,  fenestra;  Met^o,  fen^strae;  Sabino,  praedlveg;  Sablnns, 
Som&iLe,  amicus,  axn&re. 

72  All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  as 
separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules ;  e.  g.  anhdlo, 
r^dlxno ;  tindlque,  itaque  {therefore) ;  Itldein,  tltlnam,  p68tliae,  p6stmodo, 
intrdrsos,  qnlcibnque,  Jamdtidiun,  ezady^uin,  qt&odBi,  fdrsan,  &c.  So 
reeptiblica  or  r^s  ptibUca. 

A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  caused, 
according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These  are  -que  {flnd)y  -ne,  -ve, 
-oe,  -met,  -pte,  -diun,  and  also  the  separable  words,  quando,  inde ; 

e.g.  Itiqne  {and  so\  ntique  {and  €ls\  mice,  hicine,  mlliimet,  resplcd- 
dnm,  ^zlnde,  6cqiiando,  &c.  So  also  que  in  plerique.  In  the  case  of 
many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to  their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation 
is  the  same,  whether  they  be  considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a 
compound ;  e.  g.  qiiand6quldem,  scilicet,  qulblislibet,  quanttimvls,  &c. 

73  Prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.g.  intra)  were  regarded 
as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  precede  and  qualify.  In 
inscriptions  they  are  frequently  written  as  one  word  with  their  nouns.  The 
Roman  grammarians  considered  them  to  have  no  accent  when  thus  pre- 
ceding their  noun  or  a  word  (e.  g.  adjective  or  genitive  case)  dependent  on 

^  So  A.  J.  Ellis,  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  I 
do  not  profess  here  to  decide  the  question. 
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it ;  e.g.  ad  das,  adhtic,  in  f6ro,  Tirtt&tem  propter  pdtrls,  &c.    But  if  they 
follow  their  noun,  they  are  said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  quae- 
pr6pter,  quiciilm ;  but  cuin  after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic  ; 
e.  g.  nobiscimi. 

(L.  Miiller,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the  caesura,  &c., 
confines  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  yob,  in  company  with  disyllabic 
prepositions  in  -ter,  -txa ;  e.  g.  inter  nds,  intra  sd.) 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented;  e.g. 
quo  die  redlit,  on  which  day  he  returned:  quO  die  7  on  which  day  ? 

74  Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  some  words  in  which  the 
accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable ;  e.g. 

I.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last  syllable ; 
e.g.  illic,  prodtlc,  tantOn,  bon&n,  satin,  nostras,  for  lllioe,  prodtlce, 
tantdne,  l>on&ne,  satisne,  nostr&tis,  &c. 

1,  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the  ante- 
penult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc.)  Val^  Versr^,  &c.  (for  Valerie,  Valerii; 
Vergllie,  VergUli ;  &c.) ;  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete  compounds) 
calef&ciB,  mansuef&cit,  &c. 

75  It  would  appear,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doctrine  in 
the  Roman  grammarians,  that  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  must  have 
frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent  another  subordinate  one ;  e.  g. 
ntixner4vtmu8,  sister^mus,  longltddo,  difficultdtibus  had  probably  a 
subordinate  accent  on  the  first  syllables. 

The  first  part  of  a  compound  especially  may  have  retained  to  some 

extent  the  accent  which  it  had  as  a  simple  word;  e.g.  pdrgrdnd^,  praeter-^ 
ire,  ydrsipdllis,  tindeviginti. 

70  The  frequent  omission  or  absorption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  a  syllable 
which  has  according  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the  accent  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate  or  penultimate  syllable.  The 
effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the 
unaccented  syllables  after  it,  were  the  cause  of  the  omission,  e.g.  inteUexisti 
became  intelldzti ;  dehibeo,  ddbeo;  gavideo,  gatideo;  surripuit,  stiirpuit; 
calc&re  (nom.  sing.),  ciUcar;  armigenis,  dnniger;  pueritia,  puirtia;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  in  compounds;  e.g.  inquire  for  inquaero, 
condudo  for  com-claado,  abreptus  for  ab-raptns,  is  difficult  to  explain,  so 
long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  considered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  iUe-ce  to  lllice,  illic,  suggests  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  above,  §  72, 
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77  Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  in^exionsj 
and  those  which  have  not  inflexions.  , 

Nouns,   pronouns,   and    verbs    are  inflected;  •  other    words,    viz. 
adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,  are  not  inflected. 

78  Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in 
a  word  in  order  to  give  it  special  meanings  suited  to  the  different 
functions  which  it  is  to  fulfil  as  part  of  a  sentence.  That  part  of  a 
word  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  different  uses  is  called 
the  stem  (or  theme ^  or  crude  form). 

Thus  from  stem  bon,  we  have  bon-us,  a  good  be;  bon-a,  a  good 
she;  bon-um,  a  good  thing. 

From  stem  mulier,  muller-la,  <ivomarCs ;  muUer-es,  fivomen; 
xuTQler-iun,  <women^s. 

From  stem  prlncep,  prlncep-8,  a  chief;  prlncip-ls,  a  chiefs. 

From  stem  ama,  ama-t,  loue-s ;  ama-sti,  love-dst;  ama-tus, 
love^d;  ama-ns,  lo'u-ing. 

From  stem  pug,  pu-n-go,  I  prick ;  pn-png-i,  Iprick'^d;  pn-n-c-tus, 
prick-'cd. 

Sometimes  the  inflexion  is  a  mere  addition  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
as  -is  and  -es  are  appended  to  mulier;  -t,  -stl,  ^tas,  -ns  appended  to 
ama.  Sometimes  it  is  inserted  in  the  middle,  as  n  in  pnngo,  punctus ; 
sometimes  prefixed,  as  pu-  in  pupugi ;  sometimes  the  stem  is  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  addition,  as  the  addition  of  is  to  prlncep  makes  it 
into  prlndp-lB,  or  as  8t&-  becomes  stSxe  for  8t&-dre. 

79  A  stem  is  (in  Latin)  rarely  used  without  having  an  inflexion, 
unless  the  inflexion,  which  would  otherwise  be  used,  is  on  phonetic 
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grounds  inapplicable;  e.g.  the  stem  mxOler  is  used  as  the  nominative 
case  without  the  inflexion  8  being  added,  because  mullen  would  have 
come  to  be  pronounced  as  mvlles,  and  the  characteristic  r  would  have 
been  lost. 

Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  often  a  common 
part;  such  common  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root  sta-  (ori- 
ginally 8tft,  sometimes  sta)  is  common  to  st&-re,  8t&-tlo,  st&-tuo,  stft* 
men,  8t&-tura,  stft-tlm,  &c.,  to  standi  Jtanding^  stablisby  standing- 
thread  {i.e,  warp),  standing-height^  instantly,  A  root  may  be  used  as 
a  stem,  or  the  stem  may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions. 
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80  The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same. 
The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite  distinct. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in, 
the  end  of  the  stem.  They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  case,  and  the 
number  of  the  word. 

81  There  are  in  Latin 

Three  genders — called  masculine^  femimne^  and  neuter. 

Six  cases — called  nominative^  accusative^  genitive,  dative,  locative, 
and  ablative.  Another  form  is  found  in  some  nouns,  to  which  the 
name  of  vocative  case  has  often  been  applied. 

Two  numbers— called  singular  and  plural. 

Originally  a  noun   probably  received  a  special    modification  to 

denote  its  gender,  its  case,  and  its  number ;  that  is  to  say,  the  form 

'   of  the  word  showed  whether  the  person  denoted  by  it  was  (for  instance) 

considered  as  male  or  female  (^gender),  as  the  agent  or  object  of  an 

action  (case),  as  by  himself  or  as  joined  with  others  (number), 

E.  g.  a  common  stem  serv-  denoting  slave  became  servo-  for  male 
slave,  serva-  for  female  slave.  If  the  slave  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  m  was  added,  thus,  servom,  servam ;  if  not  one,  but  several 
slaves  were  spoken  of  as  the  object  of  the  action,  s  was  added,  thus 
serYoms,  servams,  which  were  eventually  pronounced  and  written 
serrOB,  Beryfts. 

But  many  of  the  inflexions,  as  they  are  found  in  regular  Latin, 
do  not  show  their  purpose  so  plainly,  being  only  the  remains  of  a 
fuller  system  of  inflexions,  and  having  their  original  form  often  altered 
or  disguised  by  contact  with  the  final  letters  of  the  stem. 
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82  Latin  nouns  may  be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  in- 
flexions into  two  main  classes : 

The  first  containing  the  stems  ending  m  a  or  e  or  o ; 

The  second  containing  the  stems  ending  in  u  or  1  or  a  consonant. 

In  the  first  class  a  and  o  are  as  regards  adjectives  entirely,  and 
as  regards  substantives  to  a  large  extent,  suffixes  expressing  respectively 
a  the  feminine  gender,  o  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  The 
neuter  is  distinguished  from  the  masculine  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases.  The  stems  in  e  are  confined  to  substantives,  and  are 
all  feminine. 

In  the  second  class  there  are  both  masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
with  all  of  these  stems,  and  the  inflexions  of  case  and  number  are  the 
same  for  both  genders.  Neuter  nouns  differ  from  masculine  and 
feminine  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases.  Stems  in  u  are 
confined  to  substantives. 

In  both  classes  neuter  nouns  have  the  accusative  and  nominative 
alike,  which  in  the  plural  always  end  in  a. 

83  The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  (besides  the  difference  in  stem-ending)  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular,  the  locative 
singular,  and  the  nominative  plural  (except  in  a  few  e  stems)  alike, 
and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  ends  in 
-rum  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except 
in  two  e  stems  and  a  few  old  forms)  end  in  -Is. 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative 
plural  ending  in  -8 ;  the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative ;  the 
genitive  plural  in  -uin  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  short  vowel;  the 
dative  and  ablative  plural  in  -Yma  (usually  -Ibus). 

Personal  pronouns  are  peculiar  in  their  inflexions.  Other  pronouns 
belong  to  the  first  class,  but  have  the  genitive  singular  in  -lus,  and 
dative  in  -1,  for  all  genders.  And  there  are  some  other  points  in  which 
they  differ  from  ordinary  nouns. 

84  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
inflexions  of  nouns.  The  peculiarities  of  the  various  stems  will  be  given 
later.  The  terminations  after  the  hyphens  are  the  case  inflexions  com- 
bined with  the  stem  vowel,  except  in  the  last,  which  has  no  stem  vowel. 

Class  I.  a- stem:  aerysL,  a  female  slave. 

0-  stem  (masc.):    servos  (often  written  serniB), 

a  male  slave, 

(neut.) :      servom  (often  written  servum), 

a  slave  thing. 

Class  II.        u-stem:  artus  (m.),  flryow/. 

1-  stem :  n&Yis  (f.),  ^  ship. 
consonant  stem :        crOs  (n.),  a  leg. 
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( 

CLASS  I. 

CLASS  II 

> 

Singular. 

Neut. 

■ 

Neut. 

Nom.  86ry-& 

sery&s        serv-om 
(usually     (usually 
serv-lis)     serv-imi) 

art-ils  '     n&y-Is 

crtlB 

Ace.  Berv-am 

senr-om     serv-om 

art-nm       nay-im 

cxUs 

(serr-un)  (sezT-nm) 

or  nay-em 

Gen.  senr-ae 

serV'-I         8erv-I 

art-fls        nay-Is 

orHr-Is 

Loc.  serv-aa 

serv-I         serv-I 

art-nl         nay-I 

crur-I 

Dat.  serY-aa 

8ory-9        sery-O 

art-nl         nay-I 
or  art-tL 

cnir-I 

Abl.   8ery-& 

8ery-5        B«rv-d 

art-tL          nay-I 
or  nay-d 

cror-d 

Plural. 

Nom.  sery-ae 

serv-I         8erY-& 

art-fls         n9.y-68 

cr11r-& 

Ace.  86rv-3A 

serv-ds       8drv-& 

art-fls         nay-Is 
or  nay-6s 

crttr-& 

Gen.  serv-flrum  serr-Orum  serr-Omm 

art-umn     nay-lum 

Loc.^ 

Dat  Uerv-l8 

serr-Is       ser7-Is 

art-tLlills     nay-IbtUt 

cmr-IbiUi 

Abl.j 

or  art-IbtUt 

85        [According  to  the  arrangement  usually  followed,  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives are  treated  separately,  and  are  classed  as  follows : 

Substantives  in  five  declensions.  Of  these  the  ist  contains  a  stems,  the 
end  o  stems ;  the  3rd  consonant  and  1  stems ;  the  4th  u  stems  and  the  5th 
e  stems.  ' 

Adjectives  were  divided  into  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  nom.  -us, 
-a,  -Tun  (i.e.  stems  in  0  and  a);  adjectives  of  two  terminations  Is  and  e, 
and  also  or  and  ns  (i.e.  1  stems  and  some  consonant  stems),  and  adjectives 
of  one  termination  (i.e.  rest  of  consonant  and  i  stems).] 
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86  In  marking  the  gender  of  nouns  a  two-fold  distinction  was  made; 
(i)  according  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (2)  according  as  the 
sex  attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  neuter  gender:  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus  living 
creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have  names  of 
the  masculine  and  Jeminine  genders. 

87  The  distinction  of  gender  is  not  marked  throughout  all  the  cases. 
In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  class,  the  feminine  was  perhaps 
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originally ,  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  throughout,  and  it 
still  is  so  in  most  cases.  In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine 
are  alike  throughout :  the  neuter  form  is  the  same  as  the  masculine  ex- 
cept in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases.  In  the  singular  of  the  first 
class  the  neuter  form  both  for  nominative  and  accusative  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  accusative  masculine :  in  the  second  class  it  is  the  bare  stem, 
unprotected  by  a  suffix,  and  therefore  sometimes  withered:  in  the 
plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a. 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives, 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to  repre- 
sent all  three  genders ;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to  represent 
the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  from  the  neuter; 
i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  Iwnus  (m.),  Iwna  (f.), 
boniun  (n.) ;  tristis  (m.  f ),  trlste  (n.)  ;  amans  (m.  f.  n.),  but  accusa- 
tive amantem  (m.  f.),  amans  (n.). 

88  Substantives  differ  from  adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions,  chiefly 
in  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.     But 

I.  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form ; 
e.g.  Julius  (m.),  Jnlia  (f.) ;  equns  (m.),  equa  (f.). 

a.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,  though  with 
stems  in  -0 ;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  masculine,  or  feminine, 
or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  exclusively  used  for  substantives, 
and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  the  masculine  gender, 
others  to  the  feminine.  For  instance,  no  adjective  is  formed  with  the 
suffix  -lOn :  again,  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -lOn, 
or  -tat,  are  feminine ;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -Or  are  masculine. 

89  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  by 
the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive's  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use  of 
an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it;  e.g.  humus 
is  known  to  be  feminine,  because  dura  humus,  not  durus  humus,  is  used. 

An  adjective,  where  the  form  is  not  determinately  significant,  is 
commonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender  as  that  of  the  substantive  to 
which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  or  thing  is  not  always 
expressed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in  defiance  of  the 
true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was  of  importance.  Many 
animals  are  denoted  by  a  substantive  of  only  one  form  and  only  one  gender, 
the  masculine  or  feminine  having  been  originally  selected,  according  as  the 
male  or  female  was  most  frequently  thought  of.  Animals  of  the  kind 
generally  would  be  spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  noun,  whether  it 
were  masculine  or  feminine;  e.g.  oldres  (m.),  swans  in  general;  an&tes, 
ducks,  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas  or 
femlna,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added  ;  e.g.  olor  femlna,  the  female  swan  ; 
anas  mas,  the  male  duck.    Such  nouns  are  called  eplcoena  (Quint.  1. 1. 24). 
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In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.  g.  Aetna,  can  be  spoken  of  as  masculine, 
if  mons  be  added  ;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  fliunen  be  added :  and  the 
appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  sometimes  without  the  explanatory 
-  word  being  expressed ;  e.  g.  Bimiu^iis  ax!ta  est,  i.  e.  the  play  Eunuchus ; 
Centauro  InTdlxItur  ma^^na,  i.e.  he  is  borne  on  the  great  {ship)  Centaurus. 
So  occasionally  herba  or  Utera  is  understood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables, 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  .objects,  were  as  follows : 

90  Names  of  persons.  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  names  of  females,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter  gender 
in  Greek,  are  in  Latin  feminine;  e.g.  in  Plautus,  and  Terence,  Plans- 
slam,  Glycerinm,  PlirandBliun,  Stephftnlnm,  Delplilum. 

For  Appellati'ves^  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relationship, 
there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the  males 
and  females;  e.g.  m&s,  malt^  fbaSssA^  female;  v^XOTy  father^  mftter, 
mother;  &yas,  grandfather^  avla,  graninother;  pro&YUs,  great-grand- 
father ^  proavia,  &c. ;  f nius,  jo»,  fllia,  daughter;  puer,  hoy^  puella,  girl; 
nSpos,  grandson^  neptis,  granddaughter ^  8cc. ;  yfr,  man,  mtUler,  woman; 
xnftrltns,  hushand,  uxor,  *wife;  vltrlcua,  stepfather,  noverca,  stepmother; 
priTignna,  stepson^  prlTigna,  stepdaughter;  sOcer,  father-in-law ^  socnu, 
mother-in-law ;  gtoer,  son-in-law,  nttros,  daughter-in-laiv ;  frftter,  hro^ 
ther,  sOror,  sitter;  p&truuB,  uncle  {father* s  brother);  &nilta,  aunt 
{father's  sister) ;  ftvuncftlns,  uncle  {mothers  brother)^  m&tertfira,  aunt 
{mother'' s  sister) ;  vema  {male)  house-bom  slave,  ancilla  {female)  slave; 
antlstes,  priest,  antlstlta,  priestess;  boepes,  host  or  guest,  bosplta, 
hostess  or  female  guest;  cllens,  client,  dlenta;  tiblcen,  flute-player, 
tlUdna ;  fldloen,  harper,  fidlclna.  So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs) 
with  -tor  (or  -sor)  for  masculine  (nom.  sing.),  and  -trlac  for  feminine ; 
e.g.  tonsor,  barber,  tonstrlx. 

H6mo,  man,  &nlmans,  living  being  (of  a  rational  creature),  are  mas- 
culine ;  Virgo,  girl,  and  matrOna,  matron,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  and  class  of  nouns)  are  common  to  male  and  female : 
viz.  conjnnz,  consort;  pSxens,  parent;  afllnls,  connexion  by  marriage; 
patmSlia,  cousin;  sSnez,  old  man  or  rarely  woman;  Jftyfinis,  youth; 
ftdtUescens,  youth ;  Infans,  infant*  So  are  ranked  hoopes  (in  the  poets) 
and  antUtes. 

91  Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine, 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  denoted  were  filled  by  men,  or  at 
least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women. 

The  following  are  sometimes  feminine ;  clvls,  citizen ;  mtlnlceps,  burgher; 
oontubemallB,  comrade;  hostis,  enemy;  exul,  exile;  v&tes,  seer ;  B&cerdos, 
priest;  dux,  leader;  cdmes,  companion;  s&telles,  follower;  tiosH^fiL^  guard ; 
Interpres,  a  go-between;  miles,  soldier;  vlndex,  defender^  avenger;  index, 
informer;  JtLdex,  judge;  testis,  witness;  praeses,  president ;  h&res,  heir ; 
artlfex,  artist ;  auctor,  responsible  adviser.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  dpifex,  worker ;  oamlfex,  butcher; 
anspex,  bird-observer;  sponsor,  bondsman;  vlfttor,  traveller;  defensor, 
defender;  X^'Qit,  guardian  ;  tMOffpi^t  fowler ;  mXELGepB,  purchaser. 
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So  also  some  with  -a  stems ;  auzlga,  charioteer;  advina,  stranger^  &c. 

Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females ;  e.  g.  comlcen,  horn" 
blower;  tiblcen,  flute-player;  tftblcen,  trumpeter;  latro,  brigand;  fUllo, 
fuller ;  maxi£:o,  slave-dealer ;  nftbUo,  rascal. 

Some  words  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  -or  women 
retain  their  original  gender ;  e.g.  manclplum  (n.),  a  chattel;  acro&ma  (n.), 
a  musical  performer ;  scortum  {n.)»  harlot;  pToatlbUnm  (n.),  prostitute ; 
YlgiUae  (f.),  watch;  ezcftblae  (f.),  nightwatch ;  Opfirae  (f.),  hands;  d6- 
Uciae  (f.),  darling;  auzllla  (n.)>  auxiliary  troups. 

99  Names  of  Animals,  For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.    The  stems  in  -o  are  masc.,  those  in  -a  fem. 

Agnns,  lamb^  agna ;  &per,  eivild  boar^  apra ;  ftrles  (m.),  ram,  vervex 
(m.),  tivether,  Ovls  (f.),  sheep ;  ftslnus,  ass,  aslna ;  asellns,  young  ass, 
asella;  lilrous,  be^goat,  o&per,  goat,  capra;  c&tJUtui,  whelp,  catala; 
oemu,  stag,  oexra;  cdlunbus,  dove,  coli2inl>a;  iquus,  horse,  equa, 
mare;  gaUus,  cock,  galllna,  hen;  liaediu,  kid,  o&pella;  lilimus,  mtde 
Twith  horse  for  father),  Mnna;  Juvencus,  steer,  Juvenca,  heifer;  leo 
(m.),  lion,  lea,  or  (Greek)  leaena,  lioness;  Iftpiu,  (wolf,  lupa;  mmiu, 
mula,  mule  (with  ass  for  father)  ;  porcos,  pig,  porca ;  slmltui,  ape,  Simla 
(the  fem.  also  of  apes  in  general) ;  taiiras,  bull,  Yacca,  r o<w ;  verres, 
boar,  BcrOfa,  so^w ;  YltUus,  calf,  vitula ;  uniu,  bear,  una. 

93        For  most  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form ;  e.g. — 

Quadrupeds:  bidens  (f.,  sc.  ovls),  sheep;  bOs  (m.  f.),  ox;  c&m91ii8  (m.  f.), 
camel;  c&nis  (m.  f.),  dog;  damma  (m.  f.),  deer;  ttftphans,  elephantOB  (m. 
rarely  f.),  elephant;  fSales  (f.),  %veasel,  later  cat ;  flber  (m.),  beaver ;  gUs 
(m.),  dormouse;  hystrlz  (f.),  porcupine;  ISpus  (m.  rarely  f.),  hare;  lynx 
(f.  rarely  m.),  lynx ;  mtlB  (m.),  mouse;  mustella  (f.),  weasel ;  nitella  (f.), 
dormouse;  panthira  (f.),  panther;  paxdus  (m.),  leopard;  quadriipes  (m.  f. 
n.),  quadruped;  sorez  (m.),  shrew  ;  stts  (m.  f.),  swine ;  talpa  (f.  rarely  m.), 
mole;  tlgris  (f.  rawly  m.),  tiger;  yespertUio  (m.),  bat ;  yiilpes  {f,),fox. 

Birds:  e.g.  acclplter  (m.  rarely  f.),  hawk ;  &les  (m.  f.),  winged,  hence 
a  bird;  &n&s  (f.),  duck;  anser  (m.  rarely  f.),  gander  goose;  &qulla  (f.), 
eagle;  ft  vis  (f.),  bird ;  btlbo  (m.  rarely  f.),  homed  owl ;  clcOnla  (f.),  stork; 
comix  (f.),  crow;  cotflmix  (f.),  quail;  cysrnus  (m.),  swan;  ^<or  (m.), 
swan;  ftUIca  and  fallx  (f.),  coot;  grftcUuB  (m.),  jackdaw;  grflfl  (f.  rarely 
m.),  crane;  Urando  (f.),  swallow;  Ibis  (f.),  ibis;  liisclnius  (m.),  Insolxiia 
(f.  also  of  nightingales  in  general) ;  mdriUa  (f.),  blackbird;  rniluns,  milvus 
(m.),  kite  ;  noctua  (f.),  owl;  oscen  (m.  f.),  singing  bird;  pftlunbeB  (m.  f.), 
palumbus  (m.),  woodpigeon;  passer  (m.),  sparrow;  pftvo  (m.),  peacock ; 
perdix  (m.  f.),  partridge;  pica  {i-),pie;  sttkmus  (m.),  starling;  strdthd- 
cftmSlus  (m. f.),  ostrich;  turdus  (rarely  L\  fieldfare;  turtur  (m.  f.),  turtle- 
dove;  yiiltur  (m.),  vulture. 

Reptiles:  e. g.  angois  (m.  f.),  snake;  btlfo  (m.),  toed;  chamaeleon  (m.) ; 
cOlliber  (m,),  wcUer  snake  ;  colubra  (f.  also  of  snakes  generally) ;  crOcOdllus 
(m.) ;  dxftoo  (m.),  dragon ;  l&certus  (m.),  lacerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  gene- 
rally) ;  rftna  ]S»)ifrog;  serpens  (m.  f.),  serpent;  stCllo  (m.),  gecko  \  testftdo 
(f.),  tortoise* 
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Fishes:  ikfSpvnMBt  (m.)»  sturgeon;  mtlgll  (m.);  mnraena  (f.)»  lamprey; 
muUiu  (m.),  mullet;  plads  (m.),  fish;  rhombiiB  (m.),  turbot ;  s&lar  (m.), 
salmon;  BC&niB  (m.)^  wrasse;  sOlea  (f.),  sole. 

Invertebrates:  &piB  (f.),  bee;  tite&da  (f.),  grasshopper;  ftrftnens  (m.), 
araaea  (f.  also  of  spiders  generally) ;  (^Imez  (m.),  bug\  oftlez  (m.),  gnat; 
formica  (f.),  ant;  MrtLdo  (f.),  leech;  Itndes  (pi.  f.),  nits;  Umax  (f.  rarely 
m.),  J«a*V;  mtbrez  (m.),  purple-fish;  moaca  (f.),  ^;  p&pQlo  (m.),  butterfly; 
pMUs  (m.  f.),  louse;  pftlez  (m.),  ^^a;  8$pla  (f.),  cuttlefish;  vermlB  (m.), 
worm.;  yespa  (£.)»  wasp. 

94  Almost  all  trees  and  shrubs  are  feminine.  Some  of  them  have  -0 
stems,  but  these  are  mostly  from  the  Greek. 

Oi plants  znd  Jlo<iversj  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly  feminine. 

Names  oi  fruits  and  <iuoods  are  often  nfeuter,  with  stems  in  -o,  and 
some  trees  are  also  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first  applied 
to  the  product. 

The  principal  masculine  names  are :  ftcanthus ;  &m&r&cu8  (also  f. ) ; 
aapazftffus;  bOietus;  c&l&mus,  reed;  carduus,  thistle;  crdcus;  cj^IsuB 
(also  f.) ;  dUmus,  thicket;  flcos  (also  f.),  fig;  fOngiu ;  helleborus  (often 
-urn  n.);  InttLbiui  (also  inttLbiun  n.),  endive;  JuncnB,  bulrush;  ICtus 
(usually  f.) ;  m&lus  (but  as  an  apple  tree  f.) ;  museas,  moss;  Oleaster ;  pam- 
plnus  (also  f.)»  vine;  lapliftiins,  radish;  rhamnus,  buckthorn;  rilbiiBy 
bramble;  rftmez  (also  f.)i  sorrel;  sdrpuB,  rush. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are:  ftpinm,  parsley;  &eer,  maple;  bal- 
samnm ;  l&aer ;  p&p&ver  (also  m.)»  poppy;  piper,  pepper;  rObur,  oak;  sUer ; 
riser  (but  in  plural  Biseree),  skirret;  ttLber  (trujfle) :  and  the  fruits  or 
woods  arl>Atimi,  Iniziun,  &c.  (but  caat&nea,  chestnut;  51ea;  hftUmiB, 
acorn  ;  are  also  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  fem.  gen.  So  buzcu  (besides 
buxom),  boxtree,  for  2l  flute), 

95  Names  oi  jewels  are  mainly  feminine  and  Greek. 

Masculine  are  ftdftmaB,  beryUns,  carbunculiu,  cbzyBfiUthiis  (also  f.), 
Onyx  (as  a  marble^  or  a  cup)^  6p&lU8,  sardOnyx  (also  f.),  Bm&rafi^dus,  &c. 

90  Names  of  towns,  countries,  &c.  have,  if  of  Latin  origin,  their 
gender  marked  by  their  termination;  e.g.  masculine;  Vejl,  properly 
the  Feians,  Futeoll,  little  wells,  &c. :  feminine ;  e.  g.  Africa  (sc.  terra), 
It&lla,  BOma :  neuter ;  Tarentnm,  BSiiSyentimi,  Beftte,  Praeneste,  Anxuir 
(n.,  also  m.  of  the  mountain),  Tlbur  (n.). 

Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Greek  gender  (though  of^en  with 
stems  in  -0),  others,  owing  sometimes  to  their  termination  being  misunder- 
stood, have  other  genders :  e.g.  Argos  usually  neut.,  but  Vergil  has  dnlclB 
ArgOs ;  Statius  frequently  patrlOB  AxgOB,  affllctOB  ArgOB,  &c. ;  Livy  occa- 
sionally Argl,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimes  feminine  in  -l8,  e.g.  Uliturgls; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -1,  e.g.  Ullturgl. 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  Leuctrft,  Mttg&rft,  Artax&tft, 
TlgxaiLOoert&. 

Names  of  mountains  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  marked 
feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -S);  e.g.  Aetna,  Ida, 
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tUi0d6p6,  &c.;  or  neuter  terminations;  e.g.  PSllon,  BOractS.   A]p68  (pi.) 
IS  feminine. 

Names  of  r/v^rj  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems,  except 
AlUa,  Dorla,  8a«ra,  LSthe,  Stsrz,  which  are  feminine.  But  sometimes 
rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  fluinen  and  giving  a  termination  in 
-nm ;  e.g.  finmen  Rhenum  (Hon) ;  flmnen  Granlcnm  (Plin.) ;  &c. 

Names  of  twinJs  are  masculine;  e.g.  ftqnllo,  Vnltaniiui,  &c.  So 
also  EtSsiae  (pi.). 

97  All  indecUnable  words  (except  barbaric  names,  e.g.  Abraham)  are 
neuter:  e.g.  fas,  nefas,  Instar;  and  to  this  class  belong  infinitives 
(e.g.  non  dolere  istud,  totum  hoc  phUosophazl) ;  words  used  as  names 
of  themselves  (e.g.  istuc  ^taceo,*  hoc  Ipsun  *  honest!')  ;  and  often  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (as  ^c  in  g  commutato') ;  but  these  last  are 
sometimes  feminine,  litera  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

98  In  Latin  the  only  distinction  in  point  of  number  which  is  marked 
by  inflexions  is  between  one  (singular  number),  and  more  than  one 
(jflural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions  of  number  will  be  best  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  their  meaning,  are  used  only  in  the 
singular,  others  only  in  the  plural. 

99  The  following  are  found  ordinarily  in  the  singular  only  : 

{a)  Proper  names  of  persons  and  places ;  e.g.  MeteUns,  BOma,  &c. ; 
but  Metelli  of  several  members  of  the  family;  Camllll  of  persons  with 
qualities  Hke  CamiUus;  Galliae  of  the  two  divisions  of  Gaul  (Gallia  Clsal- 
pina  and  Transalpina) ;  Volcanl  of  gods  with  different  attributes,  but  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c. 

{J))  Single  natural  objects ;  e.g.  sd,  the  sun;  caelum,  the  sky,  heavat  ; 
tellus,  the  earth ;  but  soles  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are 
more  suns  than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days,  &c. 

{c)  Continua;  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or  weighed, 
not  numbered,  e.g.  oraor,  blood;  rOs,  dew;  aes,  bronze;  firumentum,  com; 
f&ba,  beans,  as  a  class ;  fOmiis,  smoke.  But  these  are  used  in  the  plural, 
when  several  kinds,  or  distinct  pieces  or  drops,  are  meant;  e.g.  vlna, 
different  wines ;  tIyw,  flakes  of  snow ;  fiLbae,  individual  beans ;  aora,  bronze 
works  of  art;  cames,  pieces  of  flesh;  fOml,  wreaths  of  smoke*  In  poetry 
the  plural  is  sometimes  used  without  such  a  distinction. 
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{d)  Abstract  nouns;  e.g.  JUBtitia,  justice;  but  not  uncommonly  the 
plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in  several  forms,  e.g.  vir- 
tfltes,  virtues;  eupidit&tes,  desires;  Odla,  cases  of  haired;  consdentiae, 
several  persons*  consciousness  {of  guilt) ;  mortes,  deaths  [of  several  persons) ; 
Otla,  periods  of  rest;  adyentiui,  arrivals;  xu&tfLrlt&tes,  culminations; 
Tldnlt&tes,  position  of  people  as  neighbours;  lapsus,  slips;  c&lOres,  £rlg6ra, 
times  of  heaty  of  cold;  BimOItUdlnes,  resemblances;  &c. 

jQQ  The  following  are  found  only  or  ordinarily  in  the  plural;  though 
some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are  denoted  by 
singulars. 

{a)  Names  of  certain  towns  or  places^  &c.:  Thfibae,  Tigranocert&, 
Leuc1a:&,  Veji  (originally  the  Veians\  Cannae  (i.e.  Reeds) :  Gftdes,  CUmae. 
So  Peigftm&,  the  towers  of  Troy ^  Tart&r&. 

{J})  Groups  of  islands  and  mountains^  &c. ;  e.  g.  Cycl&des,  Alpes, 
SsqnDIae,  Temp6  (properly  ^/^/fj). 

(f)  Collections  of  persons:  e.g.  deoemTiri,  a  commission  of  ten  (though 
we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner)^  &c. ;  maJOres,  ancestors ; 
prdcdres,  prlmOres,  leading  men;  UMrl,  children;  InfSrl,  the  spirits  below; 
sftp^rl,  the  Gods  above;  caelltes,  the  heavenly  ones;  ptofttes,  the  hearth 
gods;  m&nes,  the  ghosts;  grftUae,  the  Graces;  Filrlae,  the  Furies;  DIrae, 
Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses) ;  &;c. 

{d)  Parts  of  the  body;  e.g.  artfls,  the  joints;  cervices  (Hortensius  is 
said  to  have  first  used  the  singular  in  this  sense),  the  neck  {neckbones  ?) ; 
ezta,  intestlna,  viscdra,  the  internal  organs;  fauces,  the  throat;  laotes, 
the  lacteal  vessels;  pantioes,  bowels;  r6ues,  kidneys;  tdri,  the  muscles; 
praecordia,  midriff;  Ilia,  loins, 

{e)    Names  offcasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calendae,  NOnae,  Idus;  fSrlae,  the 
feast-day;  nundinae,  market-day;  "J^bjcxAdS!^  feast  of  Bacchus ;  &c. 

{f)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  &c. ;  altftrla,  an  cUtar; 
ambAsres,  evasion;  saigviStiajd,  straits  (sing,  rare) ;  ar^Uae,  subtlety;  antes, 
rows,  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools^  esp.weaponSf  armour;  arm&menta,  ship's 
tackling;  Iralneae,  the  baths,  i.e.  bath-house;  bigae,  a  carriage  and  pair 
(sing,  not  till  Sen.) ;  canc^li,  railings ;  casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly 
mcshes)\  castra,  a  camp  (properly  htits,  tents}  castrum  is  found  only  as 
part  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novum);  (daustra,  bars  (sing,  in 
Sen.  Curt,  rarely);  diteilae,  a  pack  saddle  {panniers?);  complMieEf  fetters ; 
crepundia,  child's  rattle,  &c. ;  cfUiae,  ctbiablUa,  inctLnftbiUa,  cradle; 
deUdae,  delight;  divltiae,  riches;  ezdiblae,  the  watch;  ^ptUae,  a  dinner; 
vabq^aiz»,  funeral  procession  ;  ezftvlae,  things  stripped  off,  spoils;  fSeusStlae, 
jokes  (sing,  rare);  fELSti,  the  Calendar;  f5ri,  decks;  grfttes,  thanks;  in- 
dtltiae,  a  truce;  ineptiae,  silliness  (sing,  in  Plant.  Ter.) ;  infSriae,  offer- 
ings to  the  shades  below;  infltias  (ace),  denial;  insldiae,  ambush; 
tnTmTcTtiae,  hostility  (rarely  sing.);  l&plcldlnae,  stone  quarries;  IdciUi,  com- 
partments, and  so  boXy  bag,  &c. ;  lustra,  a  den ;  m&ntLblae,  booty ;  minae, 
threcUs;  moenia,  town  walls;  ntlgae,  trifles;  nuptiae,  marriage;  6blces, 
bolts  (also  abl.  s.  obice) ;  p&rietinae,  ruins ;  pbftlfirae,  horse  trappings ; 
praestiiglae,  juggling  tricks;  pximltiae,  first-fruits ;  pugUl&res,  writing 
tablets  ;  quadrlg^ae,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert. ) ;  qulsquiUae, 
refuse;  reliquiae,  the  remains;  rdp&gula,   bolts,  &c. :  sallnae,  saltpits; 
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8&ta,  the  crops;  BcSIae,  stairs;  scOpae,  a  broom;  sentes,  ihombush; 
serto,  a  wreath;  sordes,  filth  (sing,  rare);  suppfitias  (ace),  supply; 
tfindbrae,  the  darkness ;  thermae,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  balneae) ;  tesqua, 
wastes;  valvae,  /olding-doors ;  Ylndlctae,  claims;  Tixgiilta,  bushes ;  tLten- 
sUia,  necessaries*  < 

Some  of  these  words  are  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 

101        The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  with  a  special  meaning,  be- 
sides their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural : 

aedes  sing,  a  temple^  plur.  a  house  (properly,  hearths^  chambers  ?) ;  &qiia, 
water;  aquae,  a  watering-place:  aiixUlum,  assistance;  aiizllia,  means  of 
assistance^  auxiliary  troops:  bdnnin,  a  good;  b()na,  goods^  i.e.  one^s property: 
career,  a  prison ;  carcfires,  the  barriers  (in  horse  races)  :  cOdlcUlus,  a 
small  piece  of  wood;  cddlcUU,  writing  tablets^  supplementary  will:  cGpia, 
plenty ;  cCplae,  supplies^  troops :  c5mltiiun,  the  place  of  tribes-assembly  at 
Rome;  cOmlti&,  the  assembly:  fides  sing,  a  harpstring,  plur.  a  stringed 
instrument:  fortfLna,  fortune;  fortOnae,  one^s  possessions:  gr&tia,  thank- 
fulness; gratlae,  grates, />5a«>&j;  hortus,  a  garden;  horti,  pleasure-gardens^ 
a  country  house:  impddlmexitiun,  a  hindrance;  impedimenta,  baggage: 
llttera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet) ;  litterae,  a  letter^  i.e.  epistle:  ULdus,  a 
game;  Iftdl,  Public  Games:  n&tftlis,  a  birthday;  n&taies,  one's  descent: 
5p6ra,  work;  operae,  services^  hands,  i.e.  workmen:  Ops,  a  goddess;  Opem, 
help;  6pes,  wealth,  resources:  pars,  a  part ;  partes,  a  part  on  the  stage: 
rostrum,  a  beak;  rostra,  the  tribune  or  pulpit  at  Rome:  tftbtUa,  a  plank; 
t&btUae,  account  books. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 


1C2        The  first  declension  contains  stems  ending  in  a,  e,  and  o. 

I.    Declension  of  -a  Stems. 

Stems  in  a  are  feminine,  excepting  some  substantives  which,  being 
names  of  men  or  rivers,  are  masculine.  All  adjective  stems  in  a  are 
feminine. 

E.  g.  mensa  (f.),  a  table ;  Mna  (adj.),  a  good  she ;  scriba  (m.),  a 
clerk;  Claudia,  a  ivoman  of  the  Claudian  bouse. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

mexis& 

D6n& 

8crlb& 

Claudia 

Ace. 

bona-m 

scriba-m 

Qaudia-m 

Gen.' 

Loc. 

» 

mensae 

bonae 

Bcrlbae 

Claudiae 

Dat.. 

Abl. 

mensA 

bona 

Bcrlbft 

Clandia 
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Plural. 

» 

• 

Nom. 

mexLsae 

bonao 

Bcrlbae 

Olaadlae 

Ace. 

meas&f 

bonI» 

Bcrlbfts 

OlandUUi 

Gen. 

bonftnun 

MtlMnim 

dandlAruiu 

Locv 

Datl 

mexisis 

IxmlK 

aorlUs 

aaiuUIt 

AblJ 

Peculiar  forms  of  cases  are  found  as  follows : 

103  Singular.  Genitive,  Two  old  forms  of  the  genitive  ending  in  fijs  and 
al;  the  former  in  the  word  f&mllia  (household)^  combined  with  p&ter, 
m&tor,  flUua,  fllla ;  e.g.  pater  famlltaB,  patvee  ftunllias ;  &c. 

The  ending  ftl  is  found  (as  two  long  syllables)  in  early  poetry,  chiefly  in 
Lucretius,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil;  e.g.  aqnSI,  pictfil;  magnal  rei 
paUicai  gratia  (as  iambic  line)  in  Flautus.  It  is  also  found  in  inscriptions 
for  the  locative  and  dative. 

The  ablative  in  early  times  ended  in  &d;  e.g.  praldad  (praed&),  sen- 
tentlad. 

104  Plural.    The  genitive  sometimes  ended  in  -um  instead  of  -ftnun; 

{a)  chiefly  in  names  derived  from  Greek;  viz.  ampbdnun  (e.g.  trlimi 
amphomm,  of  three  jars\  drachnmm ;  and  in  proper  names  in  Vergil, 
&c. ;  e.g.  Laplthnm  for  Lapltharuxn,  Dardanldum  for  Dardanldanun. 
Also  in  compounds  of  glgno  and  colo,  Grajttgdnnm,  caeUcOlnm  for  Qraju- 
g^namin,  oaeUcolanun. 

Dot,  Loc,  All,  The  ordinary  form  Is  is  apparently  a  contraction  of 
ftXs,  i.e.  8  added  to  the  locative  singular;  e.g.  mensa-l-,  menaa-la,  mensls. 

Stems  in  la  sometimes  have  Is,  instead  lis;  e.g.  taenia  (Verg.)  for 
taenilB.  Hence  gratlls  (abl.),  far  thanks^  became  in  ordinary  lang^uage 
gxatlB. 

A  few  words  have  a  form  ftbus  instead  of  Is.  Thus  amb&bus,  du&bus 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  (never  ambis,  diiis).  Similarly,  chiefly  in  old 
legal  and  religious  forms,  we  have  deabus,  flUabiui,  Ubertabiui  probably  to 
distinguish  the  females  from  the  males  dela  or  dls,  flliis,  llbertls. 

105  The  most  usual  masculine  stems  in  a  are  the  following : 


acc6]&,  a  neighbour 
agrlcdl&,  a  farmer 
litc(tt&,  an  inhabitant 
adyCna,  a  new  com4f' 
aiizl^  a  chariot  driver 
oOllSga,  a  colleague 
con^Ta,  a  guest 
nauta )  a  sailor 
iiftvlta(     (Gr.  irai^t) 
pazTlcIda,  a  parricide 


pOSta,  apoetifjx,  irotifri}y) 
prOfAga,  an  exile 
transfttga,  a  deserter 
sqlba,  a  clerk 
Bcurra,  a  buffoon 
yema,  a  slave  bom  in  the  family 
Sometimes  also 
dawma,  a  deer :  suid  rarely 
taipa,  a  molt 


So  also  proper  names  like  Sulla,  Huma,  &c.  And  rivers;  e.g.  Bequ&aa, 
JSeim;  Trebia,  and  Hadzia>  the  HadrioHe  sea. 
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2.    Declension  OF-e  Stems. 

106  Steins  in  e  are  all  feminine  substantives,  except  merildies  (m.),  noon. 
Dies,  day  (m.)  is  often  feminine,  when  an  appointed  day  is  spoken  of;  and 
almost  always  when  it  means  time;  e.g.  longa  dies,  a  long  period  of  time. 

Only  two  words  with  stem  in  e  are  inflected  throughout  all  cases  of 
both  numbers.  These  are  res,  a  thing  and  dies,  day.  Besides  these 
none  have  any  plural,  except  &cies,  edge;  OixA/QBt/ace;  eflnUEles,  likeness; 
BP^ieSy/orm;  spes,  hope;  sdries,  a  rotiv,  which  are  found  in  nom.  and 
accus.  plural:  gl&deB  in  accus.  and  eluyles  in  nom.  plur. 

Most  words  with  stem  in  e  are  of  four  syllables  and  end  in  ie.  Many 
of  these  have  also  stems  in  a. 


Singular. 
Nom.  re-8 


Ace. 

Gen.l 
Dat.j 

Abl. 

Plural. 
Nom.| 
Ace.  I 
Gen. 
Dat.l 
Ablf 


re-m 
rei  or  r8 
rS 

r2-8 
re-rum 


dl3-8 

die-m 
diSI  or  di6 
di6 

dl6-8 

diS-nun 

die-bus 


acl8-8 
ade-xn 
acll  or  aelS 
aoi6 

acl6-8 


luxftxies  or 

laxuzl& 
luxuile-m  or 

luxurla-m 

luzurlae 

luxarl9  or 
luzaxi& 


.  (no  plural  ex- 
(not  found)  ^^^•'jj; 
(not  found)      a) 


107  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of  the  genitive  and  dative 
singular.  Neither  case  is  common  except  from  dies,  res,  spes,  fides, 
and  plebes.  In  modem  books  these  cases  are  generally  made  to  end  in 
el,  and  this  practice  is  as  old  as  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  But 
there  is  no  proof  of  el  being  disyllabic  except  in  the  words  dl§I  (often^, 
ra  (Hor.)  and  rSI  (Lucr.),  nd«_(post-August.)  and  fIdSI  (Lucr.3. 
(But  die  and  dlei,  rH  and  r9,  fldei  and  fidS  are  also  used.)  Spel  is 
monosyllabic  in  Terence;  plebel  is  only  used  in  prose.  In  other  words 
in  classical  times  1,  e,  and  el  were  perhaps  written  indifferently.  Where 
there  is  a  collateral  stem  in  a,  this  supplies  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing.  e.g. 
luzurlae  not  luzorlel.  A  gen.  in  -es  is  rarelyfound;  e.g.  rabies  (Lucr.). 

3.    Declension  of  -o  Stems. 

108  Stems  in  o  are  almost  always  either  masculine  or  neuter;  a  few 
substantives  are  feminine,  chiefly  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words.  No 
adjective  stems  are  feminine.  A  shortened  form  of  the  masculine  nomi- 
native is  used  in  addresses  and  is  often  called  the  vocative  case. 

e.g.  ddxnlniis  (m.),  an  owner,  a  lord;  btaiis  (adj.),  a  good  he;  ulmiu 
(f.),  an  elm;  l)ellum  (n.),  war;  l>Onum  (n.),  a  good  thing. 
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Singular 

subst. 

adj. 

subst. 

subst. 

adj. 

Norn. 

dftxnlntLi 

Mniis 

nlmfts 

bellum 

bfinnm 

Voc. 

doxnlnd 

bonS 

(not  found) 

Ace. 

domlinnn 

bomua 

nlmnm 

beUnm 

bonnm 

iien.|  • 
Loc. ' 

dondnl 

boni 

vlmi 

beUi 

bonl 

DaU 
Abl.f 

domlnO 

bond 

nlmS 

beUo 

bona 

'     Plural. 

Nom. 

dOmlnl 

bAnT 

vlxnX 

belU. 

bdnft 

Ace. 

dominfiB 

bonOs 

QlmOs 

belUl 

lmn& 

^                 Gen. 

dominOniin  bonomm 

nlmfimm 

beUomm 

Loc. 

Dat.  • 

dominls 

bonis 

nlmls 

btiUs 

bonis 

AblJ 

109  Stems  in  iro  have  usually  certain  peculiarities.  Most  drop  the  final 
lis  in  the  nominative  singular;  and  Inany  omit  the  9  before  -ro  in  all 
cases,  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

e.g.  ntbndrfts  (m.),  a  number;  pner  (m.),  a  hey;  Aber  (m.),  a  vfork^ 
man;  tIt  (m.),  a  man;  membmm  (n.),  a  limb. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.| 

Loc.  I 

Dat.[ 

Abl.f 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen.» 

Loc.j 

Dat.( 

Abl.f 


nftniSirfts 
numernm 

munoil 
numerO 


ntimdrl 
XLumerOs 


pu6r 
pufimni 

puezi 
puerO 


pndrl 
puerOs 


ftbto 
flEibnuii 

Hftptal 
flEibrO 


fiibrl 
fiilirOs 


▼Ip 
Timm 

Tirl 
Tiro 


▼III 
TirOs 


munorOnini  pnorOmm 
nnmezls      puerls 


fUtarAmm    TlrOniin 
fiibrls  Tirls 


nembntm 
nsmbntm 

Buombil 
nionibrS 

ni6nibr& 
ni6]nbr& 

mombrOnun 
uombzls 


110  Like  nnmerns  are  declined  ttmfims,  a  shoulder;  l&tAms,  the  womb; 
jUnlpAms  (f.),  a  juniper;  and  the  adjectives  IBras,  wild;  pr6|pAnis,  hasty; 
pi'ospfaiui,  favourable^ 

Like  puer  are  declined  sdcftr,  father-in-law;  ST^Ar,  son-in-law:  yespfir, 
evening  star ;  UMr,  the  god  Bacchus;  JtkffAmm,  an  acre  (plural  JflfiTdra, 
jngemiii,  jnfferlbns) ;  and  the  adjectives  aspdr,  rough;  vidSar,  wounded; 
UMr,free  (hence  llberi  (pi.),  children);  misfe,  wretched;  tAnSr,  tender; 
and  compounds  like  mortUSr,  death-bringing;  Allgfir,  winged:  &c.  Dexter 
is  declined  both  like  puer  and  like  fiiber. 

Similarly  the  adjective  B&ttkr,  satiated  (s&tttia,  sftttkrum,  &c.). 

3—^ 
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Like  tkhn  are  declined  ifir,  a  field;  &pfe,  a  wild  hoar ;  Hber,  bark^ 
hook;  and  most  other  substantives  and  adjectives  (m.  and  f.)  with  stems  in 
firo.    The  neuters  are  declined  like  nemlimni. 

111  Steins  in  -to  or  -<ito,  in  order  to  avokl  a  concurrence  of  u  with  u, 
retained  o  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  cases  singular  until  aftei  the  Augustan 
age.  Hence  dqufts,  not  dqutbi;  aevom,  not  aeviun;  ardnos,  arduom,  not 
ardnns,  Avdimm.  This  concurrence  was  also  avoided  by  writing  (Nius 
or  dens,  antlcus,  &c.  for  equns,  antlqnus,  &c.  (In  modem  books  the 
forms  eqnus,  arduns,  aeTun,  ardnum,  &c.  are  usually  printed.) 

112  Substantive  stems  in  io,  until  after  the  Augustan  age,  formed  the 
genitive  singular  in  1  single;  e.g.  Virglll,  daudi,  not  Vlrgllll,  Glaudll; 
Ovid  and  Propertius,  however,  use  U.  The  vocative  sing,  .of  these 
stems  ended  in  1  not  to;  e.g.  Claudi  not  Claudle.  But  the  vocative 
sing,  is  found  only  in  proper  names,  and  in  flllns,  a  son ;  ginlus,  natural 
temper;  YQltOrliu,  a  indture.  The  vocative  of  Pompelus  and  other  words 
witn  stem  in  alo-,  elo-,  was  either  a  disyllabic  Pompei,  or  a  trisyllable 
PompSL 

Adjectives  have  gen.  sing,  in  U.  A  voc.  sing,  is  found  only  in  a 
few  adjectives  derived  from  Greek  proper  names:  it  is  in  U,  e.g. 
QyntMe,  Tiryntlile. 

118  There  are  but  few  0  stems  of  the  feminine  gender.  These  are  chiefly 
names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of  jewels  and  towns, 
&c.    Those  most  used  are  the  followmg : 

(a)  alvuB,  belfy;  carb&sns,  a  sail;  cdlns,  a  distc^;  ddmns  (stem  also 
in  n;  see  §  III),  a  bouse;  liflmus,  the  ground;  yannus,  a  fan, 

(^)    names  of  trees ; 

aasetklvB,  chestnut  fraxiniia,  ash 

alnvB,  alder  launui,  bay  (cf.  §  isi) 

arbfttiu,  strawberry  tree  mftlvs,  apple  tree 

trazus,  box  tree  xnyrtna,  myrtle  (cf.  §  121) 

Cddrns,  cedar  omiui,  mountain  ash 

oomiia,  cornel  {zt  §  121)  plnus,  pine  (cf.  §  121) 

o&rtUus,  hasel  pl&t&aus,  plane 

cftpressuB,  cypress  (cf.  §  121)  pOptdos,  poplar 

UifpOAt  beech  qnerciu,  ocik  (cf.  §  121) 

fleas  (rarely  rci.\fig  (cf.  §  121)  ulmiu,  elm 

(r)    Jewels;  e.g.  amethsrstus,  aystallus,  sappMnii;  &c. 

((/)  Towns  and  other  places;  e.g.  Aegyptiu,  OhersdnSsus,  OsTpms, 
98108,  LemiUMi,  P£16pon]i6fniB,  Rliddits,  &c.  But  OanOpns,  Isthmus, 
Qrchdmtoiu  and  Pontns  are  masculine. 

(tf)  Other  Greek  words ;  e.g.  fttftmuf ,  an  atom  ;  mltliMiu,  a  method^ 
&c. 

114  All  neuters  have  nom.  and  ace.  singular  ending  in  -am,  except 
Ylrus,  poison;  volgas,  common  people^  and  Greek  pdUi^rtU,  sea^  which  have 
in  ace.  "vlnui,  volgas  and  yalgom,  pdlAgas.  The  plural  of  this  last 
word  is  pSUgd.    Vlras  and  ▼nlgna  have  no  plural. 
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llff       Pteuliar  forms  of  cases  occur  as  follows: 

Sing.  ^^/.  In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  d;  e.g.  popUood, 
preiyatod.    Possibly  Plautus  used  it.    It  occurs  in  an  inscription,  B.C.  x86. 

Plur.  Gen,  -urn  instead  of  -omun  is  found  in  some  masculine 
names;  viz.: 

{a\  in  names  of  weights  and  measures  (chieBy  Greek)  in  combination 
with  numerals.  Thus  nunixnum,  sestdrtlvm,  denazium,  talentum,  me- 
dlmniun,  stadlmn  (for  nummorom,  &c.). 

{b)  in  deum,  dlyun,  Tlntm  (in  poetry),  and  in  the  compounds  in 
prose;  e.g.  deoemylmm;  IXMmm,  children;  fitbrom  (in  phrases,  as 
praefMtOB  fitlmui) ;  soclimi  (in  prose  rarely,  except  of  the  Italian  allies) ; 
eqnum  (also  written  ecom). 

(r)  in  names  of  people  in  poetry;  e.g.  Azglyimi,  Teucnon,  &c.  Occa- 
sionally also  in  fluylimi,  fianulimi,  Juyencun. 

[d)  in  adjectives  rarely  :  e.g.  magnatilmmn  (Verg.),  amionm,  aequom, 
&c.  (Ten). 

In  numerals  frequently;  e.g.  dumn,  duoentvm,  qnlagwitlutt,  &c.    So 
*    usually  in  distributives ;  e.g.  trimmi,  ^WittminQ,  iSAimx,  &c. 

This  genitive  is  rare  in  neuters.  But  the  genitives  amumi,  wmmlom, 
iqnxidimi  are  found. 

The  dative  and  ablative  form  is  sometimes  contracted ;  e.g.  suflhiffls, 

dOIIUlB. 

116  Dens,  God^  had  voc.  Dons;  nom.  plur.  dX  (sometimes  written  dU) ; 
dat  abl.  dis  (dlis) ;  but  del  and  dels  are  not  infrequent  in  Ovid,  &c. 

117  The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  Or  redundant  in  certain 
cases. 

iMlneum  (n.),  a  bath,  also  plur.  balneae  (f.),  of  the  bath  house;  oaelum 
(n.),  heaven^  no  plur.  except  MelOB  once  in  Lucr.  where  the  meaning  com- 
pels a  plural ;  oarb&sus  (£.),  linen^  plur.  oarb&sa  (n.),  sails^  &c. ;  Iptklae 
(pi.),  dinner,  also  sing.  SptUum  (n.) ;  frinum  (n.),  a  rein,  plur.  frSni  (m.) 
and  firSna  (n.) ;  Infltlas,  denial,  ace.  pi.  onTy  with  verb  Ire  and  only  in  this 
case ;  j6cU8  (m.),  joke,  plur.  JOcl  (m.)  and  J6c& ;  jlkglUus  (m.),  in  sing,  also 
jtigiUiixn  (n.),  collarbone,  throat;  Jiu  Jurandnm  (n.),  oath,  both  parts  of  the 
words  are  declined  ;  e.g.  Jnrls  Jvrandl,  Jure  Junmdo,  &c. ;  Iftens  (m.),  a 
place,  in  plur.  also  16ca,  d places,  properly  speaking ;  Idd,  chiefly  of  places 
metaphorically,  i.e.  matters  for  argument,  &c. :  naud,  trifle,  only  loc.  or 
gen.  sing. ;  nThll  (n.),  nothing,  only  in  nom.  adc.  s.  often  contracted  nil ; 
(of  the  fuller  form  TiThTlnm  are  used  n\M\\  as  gen.  or  loc.  of  price  ;  nlUlo 
after  prepositions,  comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nlbUnm;  in 
ordinary  lai^[uage  nnUlns  rel,  &c.  are  used);  pessum,  bottom,  only  ace.  s. 
after  verbs  of  motion,  e.g.  Ire,  dAre,  &c. ;  pendo,  properly  abl.  s.,  also 
used  as  if  indeclinable,  *  pounds^ ;  rastmm  (n.),  a  rake,  also  in  plur.  rastil 
(m.);  rttlcttlns  (m.),  more  frequently  ittloUnm;  tnppStlaB  (ace.  pi.), 
supply,  help,  only  in  this  case ;  ySnnm  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  Ire,  dAre,  &c. : 
Tacitus  alone  has  a  dative  yeno.    For  vlrns,  ynlgns,  see  §  114. 

For  substantives  which  have  some  forms  of  this  first  class  and  some  of 
the  second,  see  §  121. 
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(       The  inflexions  of  adjective  stems 
gether,  e.g.: 

in  0  and  a 

are  usually  given  to- 

Sing.       m. 

f. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

Nom.t      -,^ 

pl& 

plun 

liter 

atr& 

atrflm 

Ace.      plun 
Gen.      pU 
Dat.      plO 
Abl.       plA 

'  Plural. 

Ills 

plmn 

pll 
pl0 
plO 

Isii 

atram 
atrae 
atrae 
atr& 

atnun 

atn 

atr6 
atrO 

Nom.     pll 
Ace.      plOs 
Gen.      plOrom 

plaa 
plfts 
plftmm 

Pl& 
pl& 
plOrmn 

atrl 

atr58 

atrOrmn 

atrae 
atr&8 
atorftmm 

atr& 
atrft 
atrOnun 

SSI}  ^ 

pUs 

pUs 

atrls 

atriB 

atrls 

119        Similarly  the  possessive  pronouns  mens,  vnne;  tuus,  thine;  sniu,  bis 
(JxTy  their)  ovm;  noeter,  our  (nun;  reattir,  j^our  own. 

In  the  vocative  singular  masculine  ml  is  used. 


CHAPTER  VL 


SECOND   DECLENSION. 


120       The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the  semi- 
consonantal  vowels  u  and  1,  or  in  a  consonant. 

1.    Declension  of  -u  Stems. 

Stems  in  u,  if  masculine  or  feminine,  have  the  nominative  sing,  in 
-us;  if  neuter,  have  the  bare  stem  for  nom.  and  ace.  singular. 

The  feminine  nouns  with  u  stem  are  cdlus,  dfimus,  IdHs  (pi.), 

m&nuB,  portlcuB,  qulnqn&trds  (pi.),  trlbus,  and  names  of  women  (ftnus, 

an  old  (woman;  nfbrus,  daugbter-in^law ;  prontbus,  86cru8,  mother^n^ 

/a<w,  proBOcrus);  and  of  trees  (comus,  cornel;  ctlpressTUi,  cypress;  flcus, 

fig;  m3rrtu8,  myrtle;  quercus,  oak). 

The  neuter  nouns  are  comn,  horn;  gdnn,  knee;  pScn,  cattle;  yeru, 
a  spity  and  the  rare  plurals,  artoa,  limbs  and  ossaa,  bones. 

All  the  rest  aif  masculine.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  verbal 
nouns  denoting  action;  e.g.  gtaXtna,  groaning;  oOnfttns,  effort;  visiui, 
sights  8cc, 

As  examples  may  be  given :  artns  (m.)^  a  limb  (rare  in  singular)  ; 
ftavi  (£),  an  old  woman ;  comu  (n.),  horn. 
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SiNGULAK.. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AbL 


arttl-8 

Anns 

axta-m 

jLmiwi 

arttU 

SAtLB 

artu-1  or  artH 

ftnnl  ) 

arta 

arttLi 

ftntbi 

artunzQ 

ftnuum 

arttl-Wls 

ftnlbilB 

oomft 
ooma 
oomfti 

comtl 


eomnft 

comuum 

oomlbiU 


Plural. 

Nom.) 
Ace.  I 
Gen. 
X)at» 
Ablf 

The  dat.  abL  plural  is  in  -Ibiu,  except  ftcftbns,  arotllras,  artiibiu, 
l&eftlifts,  portftbus,  specftbiu,  tribiibiu,  Ydrlibiu  (also  yirlbiu). 

121  There  was  apparently  some  confusion  between  these  inflexions  and 
those  of  stems  in  o.  For  many  words  have  some  cases  as  if  from  o 
stems  and  others  as  if  from  u  stems. 

The  most  important  word  of  this  kind  is  dOmuB,  which  is  thus 
declined: 


Singular. 

Nom.  dOmiu 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Dat. 

AW. 


domum 

domflB  and  (^Plaut.)  doml 
doml,  sometimes  domui  ^ 
domul,  rarely  domo  r 
domo,  sometimes  domu  ) 


Plural. 

domtlB 

domos,  sometimes  domtlB 

domorum,  post- Aug.  domuum 

domlbUB 


arens  has  gen.  (besides  arcOs)  ard  or  arqul. 

aaglpoztua  only  used  in  abl.  s.  and  ace.  pi. :  a  neuter  with  stem  in  o  is 
more  common. 

eaefltiu  has  abl.  pi.  caestlbus  and  caestls. 

cdlns  has  dat.  oOlo  only;  abl.  colu  and  colo;  ace.  plur.  coltls  and 
oOlos ;  no  gen.  dat.  or  abl.  plural. 

oomus  has  dat.  oomo ;  abl.  comn  and  oomo ;  plur.  nom.  comflB ;  dat. 
abl.  comls.    No  other  cases. 

cupressus  besides  nom.  has  only  gen.  abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  plural 
from  both  u  and  o  stems.. 

frdtns  only  in  nom.  ace.  gen.  and  abl.  sing.  A  neuter  stem  in  o  is 
more  usual. 

g:61ii8,  rare,  except  in  abl.  sing.     A  neuter  stem  in  o  is  also  used. 

laums  only  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  plur. :  also  a  stem  in  o 
declined  throughout,  but  gen.  plural  not  found. 

nqnrtUB,  omy  nom.  ace.  plural  from  a  stem :  all  cases,  except  gen. 
plural,  from  o  stem. 

pdnuB,  also  two  neuter  stems  in  -u  and  in  -ds  (nom.  pdnfts) :  all  are 
found  in  singular,  but  usually  pdnu  for  ablative  t  in  plur.  only  pdntls, 
pdnttrft  ace  are  found. 

plnas  has  o  stem  also :  abl.  s.  always  pino,  abl.  pi.  pinis :  gen.  pi.  not 
found. 
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quercns,  gen.  pi.  quercflnun :  no  dat.  sing,  or  dat.  abl.  plurkl. 

rlctxiB,  rarely  a  nom.  rlotnm,  pi.  rlcta. 

tonltnu,  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo. 

Many  stems  in  the  earlier  language  had  genitive  in  1.  Thus  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  we  have  adYontl,  fradi,  gAmIti,  omatl,  quaastli  sen&tl, 
sumpti,  tnmulti,  ylctl  (besides  doml,  ard  already  mentioned). 

122        No  adjectives  have  u  stems,  except  compounds  of  m&nuB,  e.g.  aagni* 
manus,  ace.  pi.  Lucret 

There  are  three  words  whose  stem  ends  in  u,  but  the  u  is  radical 
and  the  stem  is  monosyllabic.  Their  inflexions  really  belong  mainly  to 
the  consonant  class  of  stems:  grtU  (ace.  gnwm,  &c);  site  which  has 
two  datives  slUbiu,  sftliuB,  also  siilyiui;  bOs,  ace.  bdYem,  &c.  gen.  pi. 
boom,  dat.  abl.  plur.  bObos  or  bftbas.  To  these  may  be  added  Jupplter 
(for  Jovpater),  ace.  Jovem,  &c. 

All  the  other  words  with  n  stems  are  of  two  or  more  syllables. 


2.  Declension  of  -1  Stems  and  3.  Consonant  Stems. 

123  Stems  ending  in  1  and  stemis  ending  in  a  consonant  have  very  similar, 
often  identical,  case-endings  and  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished. 
These  case-endings,  as  here  given,  in  the  1  stems  include  the  final  stem- 
vowel  (I);  in  the  consonant  stems  they  may  be  considered  as  mere 
suffixes.    They  are  as  follows: 

I  stems.  Consonant  stems* 

Sing.  Nom.         various  various 

Ace.  -em,  sometimes  -Im  (for  i-em)       -em 

Gen.  -ls(forl-Is)  -Is 

Dat.  -I  (for  i-I)  -I 

Plur.  Nom.         -Ss  (for  l-es),  neut. -l&l  _  .     - 

Ace.  -i8or-«8  |  -es,  neut.  ^ 

Oen.  -ium  -um 


Dat.' 
Loe. 

Abl.) 


-IbtiB  (for  I-Ibns)  -IbtUi 


124  The  nominative  singular  of  masculine  aiud /eminine  nouns  in  both 
classes  of  stems  was  normally  formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  but  was 
liable  to  modification  according  to  the  nature  of  the  final  consonant. 

In  the  1  stems  we  have  sometimes  -Is,  sometimes  -Ss,  sometimes  (the 
1  having  fallen  away)  simple  s:  and  from  stems  in  -U  or  -ri  the  nomina- 
tive ended  in  the  final  stem  consonant. 

In  the  consonant  stems  a  simple  •  was  added  to  stems  ending  in 
mutes,  except  in  a  very  few  stems  in  which  -is,  perhaps  also  in  some 
few  -SB,  was  added.  In  stems  ending  in  n,  1,  and  r  the  nominative 
and  stem  are  identical,  excepting  that  stems  in  On  dropped  the  n. 
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Both  in  1  stems  and  consonant  stems  t  or  d,  if  coining  immediately 
before  the  s,  fell  away. 

The  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  ended  dther  in  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant, or  sometimes,  in  1  stems,  the  final  1  was  changed  to  9.  A  few 
adjectives  have  the  form  (in  b)  properly  belonging  to  the  masculine 
applied  also  to  neuters.    The  accusative  is  always  like  the  nominative. 

In  1  stems  the  accus.  sing,  has  -em  for  masc.  and  fem.  in  all  adjec- 
tives and  always  <Hr  usually  in  most  substantives.  A  few  substantives 
have  also  -im,  very  few  have  -tm  only. 

The  abl.  of  1  stems  fh)m  adjectives  (except  participles),  when  used  as 
adjectives,  is  in  -1  always  or  usually.  Most  substantives,  substantival! y 
used  adjectives,  and  participles  have  S.  Neuters  which  have  e,  1  or  r 
final  in  nom.  sing,  have  X  in  ablative. 

The  locative  ended  in  1,  but  its  place  is  oflen  taken  by  the  ablative. 

Occasionally  an  abl.  in  1  is  found  from  consonant  stems. 

126  In  the  plural  1  stems  have  es,  rarely  Is  in  the  nominative;  te  or  Is 
or  (as  sometimes  written)  eis  indifferently  in  the  accusative.  In  the 
genitive  the  1  of  some  stems  in  -ntl,  and  a  few  others,  is  occasion- 
ally omitted  in  verse  for  metre^s  sake. 


s  a.    I  Stems, 

1«6       Stems  in  -pi,  -bl,  -ml,  -vl ;  -sd,  -qvl,  -gl,  -gvl,  -hi;  -stl,  -dl,  -ni,  -U, 
-«i  retain  i  or  C  in  nom.  sing.,  masc.  or  fem. 

Except  stlzps,  trahi,  plehs,  nrbs,  nlz,  irons,  glans  and  compounds 
of  oor. 

As  examples  may  be  given:  nflbes  (f.),  stem  nnhl-,  a  cloud;  pnppls 
(f.),  stem  puppl-,  a  sbip-stem;  trlstls,  adj.,  stem  trlstl-,  sad. 

Singular. 

trlsU-s  (m.  f.)    trlsM  (n.) 


Nom. 

ntlbS-B 

pnppI-B 

Ace. 

XLube-m 

puppl-m  or 
puppe-m 

Gen. 

XLUU-S 

puppl-ci 

Dat 

nuhX 

puppi 

Loci 
Ablf 

nuM 

pnppd 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nubS-B 

puppS-B 

Ace. 

nubS-B  or 

pnppS-B  or 

nnbl-B 

puppI-B 

Gen. 

nulil-Qm 

pnppl-imi 

Dat' 

Loc.  ■ 

nuU-liftB 

pnppl-Ms 

Abl.) 

trlBte-m 


trlBtS 


trlBtI-8 
trlBtl 

trlBtl 


trlBte-B  (m.  f.)    trlBtl-ft  (n.) 
trlBte-B  or  trlBtl-a 

trlBtl'B 

trlstl-um 

trl8U-Ms 
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Stems  in  -d,  except  those  in  -sd,  drop  1  in  nom*  sing. 

As  examples:  nrbs  (f.),  stem  urbl-,  a  city;  cialz  (f.  sometimes  m.), 
stem  cald-,  a  heel;  aadaz  (adj.),  stem  aud&d-,  bold. 

Singular. 


Nom. 

urlw 

calx 

audftx  (m.  f.  n.) 

Ace. 

nrbe-m 

calce-m 

aa(lftcd-m(m.f.)  audaz  (n.) 

Gen. 

nrbl-B 

cal<d-8 

audacI-8 

Dat. 

nrU 

cald 

audad 

Loc.[ 

Abl.f 

1 

Tirl)d 

calod 

andacd  or  aad&d 

Plural. 

Nom. 

iirbS-8 

calcS-s 

aadftc8-8  (m.f.)    aad&d-&  (n.) 

Ace. 

iirb§-8  oi; 

calc6-8or 

audac9-8  or         audad-a 

urbl-B 

cald-8 

audad-8 

Gen. 

nrbi-um 

(nogen.pl.) 

audftd-iun 

Dat.^ 

# 

• 

Loc. . 

nrbl-bilB 

cald-btis 

aiiid&d-bii8 

AbL 

Most  stems  in  -tl,  if  -tl  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long  vowel, 
drop-tt 

As  examples:  ftmans  (adj.),  stem  Smantl-,  loving;  an  (f.),  stem  arti-, 
art;  rStfi  (n.),  stem  r§tl-,  a  net.  ' 

Singular. 

Nom.  ftmans  (m.  f.  n.) 

Ace.  amante-m  (m.  f.)     aman8  (n.) 

Gen.  amantI-8 

Dat.  amanti 

Loc.|  amanti  or 

Abl.)  amantd 

Plural. 

Nom.   amant6-8  (m.  f.)    amantl-3.  (n.) 
Ace.    amante-s  or  amantl-a 

amantI-8 
Gen.  amanti-imi 

Dat.) 

Loc.  f  amantl-btls 

Abl.) 

128  Stems  ending  in  ri  preceded  by  e  usually  drop  the  1  in  the  nom.  sing, 
masc.  and  drop  the  e  (before  r)  in  all  other  cases  as  well  as  in  the  fern, 
and  neut.  nom. :  those  ending  in  ftrl  as  well  as  fill  usually,  if  substan- 
tives, drop  the  final  vowel  in  the  nom,  ace.  sing,  neuter.  Otherwise 
stems  in  rl,  U  have  usually  is  for  nom.  s.  masc.  and  fem.,  d  for  neuter. 
Except  mdmor,  par  and  their  compounds. 

As  examples  may  be  given:  ftcdr  (adj.),  stem  AeBrl-,  sharp;  &nl- 
oifili-8  (adj.),  stem  ftnlmUl-,  endued  with  life. 


ars 

xetd 

arte-m 

ret6 

artI-8 

retl-s 

artI 

retl 

artd 

reti  or 

retd 

arts- 8 

r6tl-& 

art9-8  or 

retl-& 

artI-8 

artt-um 

retl-am 

artl-bOB 

retl-bilB 
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Singular. 

Nom.  ftcer(m.)  ftcrlB(f.)  ftcrd(n.)    ftiiimail-8(m.f.)  i]iX]n818(n.adj.) 

animal  (n.  sub.) 


Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc. 

AbL 


acrX 
acil 


aaixuale-m  do. 

ajdmSU-a 
«.ii1iiiinT 


«.n1ina1T  (adj.) 
anlmalft  (subst.) 


Plural. 

Nom.   ficr9-8  (m.  f.)    ftexl-&  (n.)     ftnlmau-s  (m.  f.)    &iiXinUl-&  (n.) 


acri-a 


aaixualS-a  or 
animaU-8 

animall-um 


aalmali-a 


Ace.     acr6-B  or 

aciI-8 
Gen.  acri-um 

Dat.^ 

Loe.  l  acrl-bus 

Abl.j 

The  form  in  -la  (e.g.  acrla)  is  sometimes  used  for  masculine  nom.  s.  as 
well  as  for  feminine. 


anlmftU-buB 


3.     Consonant  Stems, 

129  Steins  ending  in  mutes  Habial,  guttural  or  dental)  form  the  nomi- 
native singular  by  adding  a,  but  the  dentals  t,  d,  being  assimilated  to  it^ 
fall  away. 

A  short  6  preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  I 
in  other  cases  than  the  nom.  sing. 

As  examples:  prlnceps  (adj.),  stem  prlncdp-,  chief;  Jfldex  (m.  f.), 
stem  JadSc-,  a  judge;  rex  (m.),  stem  rSg-,  a  king;  civltas  (f.),  stem 
dvlt&t-,  citixensbip;  dquSa  (m.  f.),  stem  6qn8t-,  horseman;  c&piit  (n.), 
stem  cftptlt-,  head;  p68  (m.),  stem  pdd-,  afoot. 

Singular. 

Nom.  prlncep-8  (adj.) 

Ace.    prl]iplp-6m(m.f.)    prlncep-8  (n.) 

Gen.     prlndp-Is 

E^l  ^^^^ 

Abl.    prlndp-d 
Plural. 

^°™l      prlncIp-€8  (m.  f.)  no  neut. 

Gen.        prlndp-um 

Dat.] 

Loc.  I*       prlnclp-ibftA 

Abl.) 


JMex 

judlc-em 

judlc-l8 

rex 

rSg>eni 

reg-Is 

Judlc-I 

reg-I 

Judlc-d 

rSg-d 

jadlc-SB 

r6g.te 

Judle-um 

reg-um 

Judlc-IblU 

reg-IMbi 
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Singular 

* 

• 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

dtitafl 

dirlt&t-exii 
dintat-Is 

ill 

dipftt 
caput 
caplt-li 

pM-em 
ped^B 

Dat| 
Loc.) 

dTltat-I 

^quit-X 

caplt-I 

ped-I 

Abl 

ciTltat-« 

eqnit-d 

caplt-9 

pedr* 

Plural. 

• 

Nom.) 
Ace.  f 

dYlt&t-Ss 

dquIt-SB 

c&pIt-& 

pM-te 

Gen. 
Dat. 

dvltal-Tim 

•Onit-iim 

oaplt-um 

ped-imi 

Loc.  • 
Abl.  J 

dvitat-XlHis 

eqnit-IMs 

caplt-Ibfti 

ped-nyftB 

Clvitas  and  a  few  other  nouns  with  stem  in  t&t-  have  sometimes  •Imn  in 
gen.  plur. 

180       Stems  ending  in  n  form  the  nominative  singular  in  one  of  two 
ways: 

Those  ending  in  -to  and  -On  (all  mase.  or  fern.)  drop  the  final  n;  in 
the  cases  other  than  nom.  sing.  An  becomes  In. 

Those  ending  in  &i  remain  unchanged;  in  the  cases  other  than  nom. 
sing.  fssL  becomes  -In.  Most  of  these  are  m  -mfin,  and  all  these  except 
one  are  neuter. 

As  examples:  hOmo  (m.  f.),  stem  hdmdn-,  a  man;  Or&tio  (f.),  stem 
oxfttiOn-,  speech;  tZblofin  (m.),  stem  tlUcdn-,  aflute^layer;  nOmfin  (n.), 
stem  nOmfin-,  a  name. 


Singular 

• 

Nom. 

0r&Uo 

Ublofti 

nOmftn 

Ace. 

homln-am 

oraUfin-em 

tibicln-em 

nomen 

Gen. 

homin-Is 

oration-Is 

tibidn-Is 

nomln^lB 

Dat.| 
Loc.) 

homln-I 

oration-I 

tthidn-I 

nomln-I 

Abl. 

homln-d 

oration-9 

ttUdn-ft 

nomln-d 

Plural. 

Nom.l 
Ace.  ) 

h5mIn-S8 

0r&tiOn-88 

tXbldn^B 

nOmIn-& 

Gen. 

oration-um 

tibldn-uni 

nomln-nm 

Dat. 

Loc.  • 

homln-XbtLi 

oration-nyfts 

tibldn-IMLB 

nomln-XbflB 

Abl.) 

131  Stems  ending  in  1,  r,  s  are  used  as  the  nomin.  sing,  without  addi- 
tion or  change,  except  that  some  neuters  change  fe  into  ftr,  others  63 
into  ftB.  Stems  in  -b  (except  as,  penny ^  ob,  hone^  and  menslB,  mwitb) 
change  s  into  r  (also  fts  into  6r)  before  a  vowel,  i.e.  in  all  cases  except 
nom.  sing. 
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(Thus  a  nom.  neut.  in  -fts  sometimes  goes  with  a  genitive  -dris,  some- 
times with  a  gen.  -Srls,  according  as  its  stem  is  in  -dg  or  "tE,) 

As  examples:  oonBtU  (m.),  stem  consftl-,  a  consul;  miUUr  (f.),  stem 
mUlfir-,  a  woman;  p&tte  (m.),  stem  p&t&r-,  a  father;  &mOr  (m.),  stem 
ftmfir-,  love;  templU  (n,),  stem  tempos-,  time;  fintLs  (n.),  stem  dntLi-,  a 
burden;  m08  (m.),  stem  mOs-,  a  habit;  crfts  (n.),  stem  erCLs-,  a  leg. 

Singular. 


Nom. 
Ace. 
!               Gen. 

c4tal8lU 

conBlU-«m 

coobIU^Ib 

miUl&r 

mnUte-em 

muli£r-l8 

jkftMr 

patr-em 

patr-lB 

ftmAr  (m.) 

amOr-em 

amOr-lB 

Abl. 

consftl-I 

OOXlBtd-d 

mnlier-I 
mulier-d 

patr-I 
patr-9 

amOr-I 
amOr-d 

Plural. 

'             Nom.l 
Ace.  1 
Gen. 
Dat.) 
Loc.  • 
Abl.J 

consU-SB 
conBtd-um 

constd-IbftB 

miilMb:-68 
mullfe-Tim 

miilier-IbiiB 

patrufe 
patr-um 

patr-Xbi&B 

amOr*€8 
amdivuoi 

amCr-XbilB 

Singular 

• 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

tSmptlB  (n.) 

tempUB 

tempOr-Is 

QniiB  (n.) 

ontlB 

on£r-Xs 

mOB  (m.) 

xnOr-em 

ndr-Is 

crilB  (n.) 

ctCLb 

crfbr-lB 

Dat.l 
Loc.f 

Abl. 

tempdr-I 
tempOr-d 

oxi6r-I 
onfir-d 

mOr4 
mOr-d 

cmr-I 
cmr-ft 

Plural. 

Nom.( 
Ace.  f 
Gen. 
Dat.' 
Loc.  ■ 
AbL 

tempdr-& 
tempdr-um 

tempdr-XbtlB 

onfir-& 
on6r-um 

onSr^IMbi 

mOr-^B 
mOr-um 

mOr-IbftB 

cri!Lr-& 
crflr-imi 

crfbr-IbtlB 

The  principal  adjectives  with  consonant  stems  are  those  in  -fts, 
which  express  the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives. 

As  example:  meUor  (adj.),  stem  mdUOs-,  better. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  mai6r(m.f.)  mffll«B(n.)    Nom.)    ^^^^.(^.f.)  m«l&*(n.) 
Ace.    meUOr-exn       melitLi  Ace.  |  ^       ^  ^   ^ 

Gen.  mdUOr-ia  Gen. 

^1        ^-^         ^\ 

Abl.  mdUOr-9  Abl.J 


nuB215r-iini 
BwUSr-lliiiB 
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Controjt  of  -1  Stems  and  Consonant  Stems, 

132  The  class  of  1  stems  and  the  class  of  consonant  stems  have,  speaking 
generally,  certain  marked  differences. 

1.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  1  stems  have  the  syllable,  which 
precedes  the  1,  long,  sometimes  from  the  length  of  the  vowel,  more 
often  from  the  1  being  preceded  by  two  consonants. 

In  the  consonant  stems  the  final  stem  consonant  is  always  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  and  this  preceding  vowd  is  generally  short. 

2.  Further  the  1  stems  fall  mainly  into  three  divisions,  thus: 

(A)  Substantives  and  adjectives  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in 
the  genitive  sing. 

(B)  Adjectives  with  derivative  suffixes. 

(C)  Adjectives  compounded  of  noun  stems. 

The  consonant  stems  fall  into  three  divisions,  thus: 

(A)  Substantives  (few)  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the 
genitive  singular. 

(B)  Substantives  (and  one  class  of  adjectives)  with  derivative  suf- 
fixes. 

(G)     Substantives  and  adjectives  compounded  of  verbal  stems. 

Classification  of  -i  Stems. 

133  A.  The  nouns  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  genitive 
singular  have  either 

I.  Disyllabic  nominative  in  -Sb,  or 

a.  Disyllabic  nominative  in  -Is  (m.  f.),  neuter  in  -fi,  or 

3.  Dbyllabic  nominative  in  -&r  (for  firls),  or 

4.  Monosyllabic  nominatives. 

134  (0  Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  -Ss:  all  feminine,  except 
Torres  (m.),  a  boar;  yfttes  (m.  f.,  gen.  pi.  often  vatnm),  a  seer.  Of  the 
feminine,  notice  aedes  (also  aedlfl),  heart  A,  temple;  lues  (also  luem,  no  other 
case),  pestilence;  prOles  (no  plur.),  offspring;  sSdes,  gen.  pi.  usually 
seduin),  seat;  Btrues  (no  plur.),  hedp;  t&bes  (no  plur.,  abl.  s.  tabe,  talK>), 
decay, 

(3)    Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  -la : 

(a)  Adjectives ;  e.g.  dulcls,  sweet ;  gr&vls,  heavy  ;  Uvls,  Ught;  onmis, 
cUl:  trlstlB,  sad;  XoxfiiA^fnU:  &c. 

iff)  Substantives:  Masculine  and  Feminine;  angiilB  (abl.  4  rarely), 
snake;  oaJMBtPath;  cXvlB,  citizen;  611lxil8,  haunch;  oofbls  (abl.  -1  some- 
times), basket;  flnlfl  (abl.  often  -1;  plur.  rarely  fem.),  boundary ;  liostls, 
enemy ;  pMlB,  louse;  aorOtiia,  ditch;  teitis,  witness. 
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(7)  Masculine:  aiimlfl  (abl.  -1  often),  river;  aails  or  axis,  poUy  etxU' 
tree;  bflzls,  plough-tail  (ace.  in  -Im,  no  abl.);  oasses  (pi.,  also  oasse  abl.  s.), 
meshes:  caullB,  stalk;  oollls,  hill;  alnia,  hair;  ensls,  sword;  fiUKds, 
bundle:  foUis,  leather  bag;  fOnls,  rope;  fastis  (abl.  often  -i),  club;  Ignis 
(abl.  -i  usually),  fire;  mftnes  (pi.),  ghosts;  orbis  (abl.  -1  sometimes),  a 
round;  ])&iiis  (no  gen.  pi.),  loctf;  plscis,  fish  ;  postis  (abl.  -i  often),  door- 
post; Tfines  (pi.,  gen.  renmn  sometimes),  kidneys ;  sentes  (pi.),  thorns ; 
tarqnis,  collar;  tmls,  brand;  Yectis,  crowbar;  Tenuis,  worm;  unguis 
(abl.  -%  sometimes),  nail^  claw* 

Feminine :  Apis  (^en.  pi.  apnm  sometimes),  bee;  &t1s  (abl.  -1  sometimes), 
bird ;  (flassls  fabl.  -1  often), ^^^/,  class;  cl&i^  (ace.  •im  sometimes),  key ; 
cxfttis  (ace.  -im  and  -em),  hurdle ;  messls  (ace.  -im  sometimes),  reaping; 
n&Tls  (ace.  -im,  abl.  -1  often),  ship ;  pelTls  (ace  -im  sometimes,  abl.  -i 
usually),  basin  ;  puppls  (ace.  -im  or  -em,  abl.  -1  or  -8),  stem  of  ship  ;  rftvls 

Iacc.  -im,  abl.  -1  always),  hoarseness  ;  Testis  (ace.  -im  usually),  rope ;  sitis 
ace.  -im,  abl.  -1,  no  plur.),  thirst ;  tlgris  (also  with  stem  tigxid-),  tiger; 
torris  (ace.  -im  usually,  abl.  -i  often),  tower;  tnssls  (ace.  -im,  abl.  -1 
always),  cough  ;  and  others. 

Neuter:  m&xe  (abl.  s.  sometimes  in  -e  in  poetry :  plural  only  nom.  ace. 
except  mftrlbus  once),  sea;  mille  (indeclinable  in  sing.),  thousand ;  xOte 
(abl.  s.  sometimes  r6t8 ;  ace.  s.  also  retam  (m.)),  a  net, 

185  (3)     Stems  with  disyllabic  nominatives  in  '%t : 

imber  (m.,  abl.  -1  often),  shower  of  rain  ;  linter  or  Innter  (f.  rarely  m.), 
boat;  venter  (m.),  belly;  liter  (m.),  skin  bag* 

186  (4)     Stems  with  monosyllabic  nommatives. 

All  (except  m&s,  gen.  mftris,  mcUe  ;  nix,  gen.  nlyls,  snow  ;  tra^s,  gen. 
tr&Us,  a  'beam)  have  a  long  syllable,  usually  formed  by  two  consonants, 
preceding  the  1;  e.g.  urbs,  a  city ;  arx,  a  citadel;  plebs,  the  common 
people;  lux,  light. 

All  are  feminine,  except  the  following  masculines :  dens,  tooth  ;  fbns, 
fount ;  glans  (gen.  glandis),  acorn  ;  glls  (gen.  gllris),  dormouse  ;  m&s  (gen. 
pi.  m&mm  sometimes),  male  ;  mils  (gen.  mILris),  mouse  ;  pons  (gen.  ponlis), 
bridge  ;  and  the  neuters  lao,  sometimes  lactd  (gen.  lactis,  no  plur.),  milk ; 
plfls  (gen.  plflrls),  more^  plural  plftres  (m.  L),  plflra  (n.). 

Notice  also  nix  (f.)  (gen.  nlyls,  stem  nigvi-),  snow  (no  gen.  pi.) ;  tIs  (f.), 
force^  ace.  Tim ;  abl.  tI  ;  gen.  and  dat.  rare :  plur.  Tires,  strength ;  gen. 
Tlrinm ;  dat.  abl.  Tiribus. 

137       B.  Adjectives  with  derivative  suffixes: 

-&cl  e.g.  audax,  bold;  Idqnax,  talkative;  tItsx,  longlived. 

-Ocl  e.g.  atrox,  cruel;  fJiitia^  fierce ;  tQIox,  swift. 

•tridt  e.g.  Tictrlx,  conquering;  cormptrix,  corrupting. 

-ftfl  e.  g.  nostrfts,  of  our  country  ;  Arplnfts,  of  Arpinum^  &e. ;  so 

ptafttes  (pi.),  gods  of  our  hearth;  snmm&tes  (pi.),  men  at  the  top. 

-Xtl  e.g.  Qnlxls,  a  Roman  citizen;  Samnis,  a  man  ofSamnium. 

„,  present  participles;  e.g.  Smans,   loving;  mOnens,   warning; 

•"^^  j  hence  ftnlmans,  living  creature;  p&rens,  a  parent;  torrens,  a 

"***     '  raging  flood ;  serpens,  serpent,  &c. 

188 -m  e.g.  ftgms,  active;  fiLoXlls,  easy;  fosaOlS,  dug  up;   dSUbXlis, 

destroyable;  simllis,  like* 
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-UX  e.g.  a«<iuUls»  e^uai;  mortiUs,  mortal;  xfrftUi,  rival;  quUls, 

of  what  kind.  Some  of  these  in  the  masculine  and  neater  are 
used  as  substantives ;  e.g. 

Masc  ciailli8»  a  conduit ;  fetlSlto,  an  ambassador ;  sMUis, 
a  companion. 

Neat,  (most  drop  the  final  -e  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing.),  ftnTmal, 
animal;  trlbllnal,  ajudgment-sccU ;  Yeetlgal,  giwrnd-rent. 

-tUl  e.g.  idlUlB,  eatable  ;  trlbtUls,  of  a  tribe, 

•^  crtULSUs,  cruel;  tiOSliEt  faithful ;  p&tru61l8,  of  an  uncle, ' 

-ni  e.g.  hOBtnis,  tf/a»  enemy;  TblUa,  manfy.     As  substantives: 

AedDls,  a  public  officer;  QdimtlUB,  the  fifth  month.     Neuter: 

e.g.  antiQe,  sacred  shield ;  dvlle,  sheepfold, 
-bri  e.g.  cdldber,  crowded;  December  (sc.  memUs),  the  tenth  month; 

IflgubrlB,  mournful;  mUiebris,  womanly, 
-cri  e.g.  ftUoer,  aUrt ;  mSdiocris,  moderate;  YOltlcer,  swift, 

-vtri  e.g.  ULiurtrlB,  brilliant;  dqnestec^  on  horseback;  pddester,  on 

foot ;  terrestris,  on  land, 
-ftrl  e.g.  ftmXli&xlB,  intimate;   mUItftils,   of  soldiers ;  fdnffiU&rls, 

unique.    Neuters  used  as  substantives  often  drop  &ial  e:  e.g. 

oalcar,  a  spur;  l&queax,  a  ceiling;  but  cochle&re,  a  spoon, 

-ensl  e.g.  castrensla,  of  the  camp  ;  fOrensis,  of  the  forum  ;  Cannensls, 

of  Cannae* 

X  39       C.    Adjectives  compounded  of  noun  stenns : 

e.  g.  ez&nXmlB,  lifeless ;  biennis,  for  two  years ;  Inermis,  unarmed; 
Iners,  inactive  ;  praeceps,  headforemost  (gen.  praedpltis) ;  so  also  aneeps, 
biceps,  &c.;  dScflXvlB,  sloping;  conodlor,  of  one  colour;  isn^ltiBAB,  safe ; 
not  speaking;  affXttis,  related  by  marriage;  efflrSnls,  bit-less;  triformls,  of 
three  shapes;  bUtosruis,  two-tongued;  deinmbis,  weak  in  loins;  Immftnis, 
wild;  bXxnestrls,  for  two  months;  enervis,  sinewless;  Snonnls,  huge; 
expers,  imthout  share;  lOcftptoB,  rich;  oompllires  (pi. ),  neut.  eomplixra,  several; 
lmpltl]Bl8,yia/>^r/^jj;-tmpflbi8,  not  grown  up;  Simplex,  simple;  trirUiis, 
triply  oared;  inslgnls,  distinguished;  insonmls,  sleepless;  consors,  with  com- 
mon lot;  quincoziz,  with  five  ounces^  hence  (generally)  with  five  divisions. 

So  also  (probably  compounds)  Inftnls,  empty  ;  snbllinls,  lofty, 

140       D.     A  few  other  words  with  -i  stems  do  not  clearly  belong  to  any 
of  the  above  classes ;  viz. : 

Substantives:  ambftffSs  (f.  pi.,  also  ambage,  abl.  s.),  windings;  com- 
pftges  (f.),  fastening;  indOlSs  (f.),  native  disposition;  sftbOlSs,  upgrowth^ 
i.e.  offspring;  pftlnmbis  (m.  f.),  a  dove, 

cftctUnis  (m.)  (also  with  stem  ctLcfimls-,  gen.  cncomdris),  cucumber; 
sSmentis  (f.)  (ace.  sometimes  in  -im),  seedtime;  sttlg^Qls  (f.,  abl.  usually 
in  -i),  a  scraper, 

praesepd  (n.),  a  fold;  tftpCtft  (n.,  plur.  tapetia,  tapeta;  dat.  abl. 
t&petlbns,  t&p6tls),  carpet;  Fraeneste,  Soracte,  Beftte  and  other  proper 
names. 

cOhon  (f.),  a  troop  ;  KllTors  (m.),  the  god  Mars, 

Adjectives:  ftgrestis,  rural;  caelestis,  heavenly;  hUftrb,  cheerful; 
fSllz,  happy ;  penilx,  cutive;  hibds,  blunt ;  tirte,  round;  o61£r,  swift; 
mXisnnx^  mindful;  tIxMIb,  green. 
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J41        A.     Substantives  of  not  more  than  two  syllables  in  the  genitive 
angular: 

(a)  with  disyllabic  nominative : 

c&nls  (m.  f.),  do£^;  sAnez  (m.),  gen.  sdnis,  old  man;  mensis  (m.),  gen. 
pi.  usually  menaiim,  month. 

£r&ter  (m.),  brother;  m&ter  (f.),  mother ;  p&ter  {^^^  father. 

143        (^)  with  monosyllabic  nominative  : 

Masculine:  dnz  (gen.  dticlB),  leader;  grex  (gen.  grdgla),  yfi?^/^ ;  rex 
(gen.  rggis),  king;  p6B  (gen.  pMls),  foot;  praes  (gen.  praedlB),  surety ; 
Y&8  (m.  f.,  gen.  vfidls),  bail ;  lar  (gen.  Iftrisk  household  god ;  fOr  (gen. 
Iflrifl),  Mz^;  flOs  (gen.  ^bt\B)y  flower ;  mOs  (gen.  mSrla),  manner;  rOs 
(gen.  tAiIs),  ^^^ze/. 

Also  851  (gen.  sQlis),  sun  ;  891  (gen.  8&li8,  m.  n.),  salt ;  which  have  no 
gen.  plur. 

Feminine :  ops  (in  nom.  s.  only  as  name  of  goddess),  help  ;  nuz  (g^i* 
ntLcls),  nut ;  prScem  (no  nom.  s,),  prayer;  vox  (gen.  vGcifi),  zwice;  fSrtlgeni 
(no  nom.  &>)y  fruit;  lex  (gen.  IGg^iB),  a  law ;  laiu  (gen.  laudis),  praise. 

Also  daps  (gen:  d&pls),  feast ;  stip-em  (no  nom.),  piece  of  money ;  fax 
(gen.  fSlcis),  torch;  crux  (gen.  crftds),  cross;  nax  (gen.  ndds),  murder; 
pix  (gen.  plds),  pitch;  vlcem  (no  nom.  s.),  change;  strix  (gen.  strlgls), 
tnvl ;  which  have  no  genitive  plural. 

Par  (m.  f.  gen.  parls),  an  equals  as  subst.  has  consonant  stem;  but  as 
adj.  has  i  stem  (neut.  pi.  paria). 

Neuter:  aes  (gen.  aeris),  bronze;  fis  (gen.  ossis),  bone;  Ss  (gen.  dris), 
mouth  ;  crOs  (gen.  ctQiIb),  leg;  JOs  ^en.  jtlxis),  right ;  also  broth. 

Also  cor  (gen.  cordis),  heart;  fSl  (gen.  fellls),  gall;  mdl  (gen.  mellis), 
honey ;  fiUr  (gen.  Harris),  spelt;  v5r  (gen.  v6rls),  spring;  rtls  (gen.  rflrls), 
country ;  ttls  (gen.  tHris),  incense;  which  have  no  gen.  plur.  Also  vfts 
(gen.  Y&sis),  vessel,  which  has  Y9.s0rum  in  gen.  plur.  F&s,  dimne  right ; 
n$f&8,  wrong ;  are  indeclinable. 

143        B.    Substantives  (and  a  few  adjectives)  with  derivative  affixes: 

-de  (gen.  Icis),  chiefly  masculine;  e.g.  &pex,  point;  pollex,  thumb;  vortex 
or  vertex,  a  whirl,  a  head ;  Hex  (f.),  holm  oak;  pellex  (f;),  a 

concubine, 

-ic  chiefly  feminine  :  e.g.  o&lix,  cup  ;  fornix  (m.),  vcudt. 

-Ic  all  feminine :  e.g.  cervix,  neck;  mdrfitrlx  (subst.),  a  prostitute  ; 

ntltrix  (subst.),  nurse;  r&dix,  root. 

-et  (gen.  etis),  with  nom.  sing,  in  -es ;  viz.  ftbiSs  {f.),fir;  ftxi§8  (m.),  ram; 
pftrlSs  {^,),'party'WalL 

with  nom.  sing,  in  -fe ;  viz.  sdgSs  (f.),  standing  com  ;  tfiges  (f.), 
a  mat. 

-fit  (gen.  Itis);  e.g.  caespds  (m.),  turf;  gnrgds  (m.),  whirlpool;  IXmte 
(m.),  boundary. 

dives  (adj.),  rich;  ftles,  winged;  hence  a  bird  (gen.  pi.  usually 
in  verse  Ultuuzn). 

L.  G.  4 
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-tat  abstract  substantives,  very  numerous,  all  feminine :  e.  g.  aetas, 

age ;  aest&s,  summer;  dvit&s, citizenship;  bdnignitSLs,  kindness; 
]i6rSdIt9,8,  inheritance;  Ubertas,  liberty;  m&Jesta.8,  dignity; 
WKlHitXSAi  partnership ;  Yblaptaay  pleasure  ;  &c. 

•tut  all  feminine :  viz.  Jftyentfls,  youth;  sdnectfLs,  old  age;  servlttls, 

bondage;  vlrtfls,  manliness* 

•fit  s&lfls,  safety, 

-Id  (gen.  Idlfl),  all  feminine  :  e.g.  cassis,  a  helmet ;  cnspls,  point  of  spear; 
l&pis,  pebble, 

144  -fin  (gen.  !nl8);  e.g.  hdmo  (m.  f.),  man;  nSmo,  tio  man;  tiirlK)  (m.),  en 
whirl;  also  c&ro  (f.)  gen.  camis  for  cftrlnls,yf^j>i. 

-gfiii  numerous,  all  feminine,  except  margo  (usually  m.),  a  brink : 

y^SO,  girl ;  Im&go,  image  ;  l&ntl£^o,  downy  hair;  c&lXgo,  mist ; 
firlgo,  a  source  ;  rfibl^o,  rttst, 

-dfin  (gen.  dinis)  numerous,  substantives  chiefly  in  -tflddn,  all  feminine, 
except  those  otherwise  marked, 

cardo  (m.),  hinge  ;  Mnmdo  (f.),  a  reed ;  ordo  (m.),  a  row. 

aegrltfldo,  sickness;  fortiLtftdo,  courage;  multltfldo,  great 
number^  &c. ;  libido,  lust. 

-fin  (gen.  Inis)  \  fl&men  (m.),  a  priest ;  pecten  (m.),  comb ;  sangnen,  usually 

sanguis  (m.),  blood, 

Numerous  verbals  ^  -mdn  (gen.  minis),  all  neuter :  e.g. 
agmen,  a  train  of  people  y  &c.  ;  carmen,  song;  certamen,  con- 
test; crimen,  charge;  ISnlmen^  alleviation;  nfimen,  name; 
stSmen,  warp  thread. 

-On  (gen.  finls)^  all  masculine,  except  Jflno  and  abstract  substantives  in  -Ifin 
which  are  numerous  and  all  feminine. 

e.  g.  masculine  :  aqiillo,  north  wind ;  carbo,  coal ;  leo,  lion  ; 
centtlrlo,  a  captain  ;  muUo,  muleteer  ;  sSnlo  (of  dice),  a  seize  ; 
Sdlplo,  a  staff;  &c. 

Feminine:  e.g.  accusd.tlo  (f.),  an  accusation;  concesslo, 
grant ;  quaestlo,  inquiry  ;  sSdltlo,  a  sedition  ;  r&tlo,  a  reckon' 
ingy  reason  ;  and  many  others. 

1^0  (lit.  apickin^y  a  body  of  soldiers  ;  rSglo  (lit.  a  ruling  a 
district ;  relllgio,  a  religious  obligation. 

145 -fir  all  neuter:   some  have  nom.  -fir,   gen.  fills:  e.g.  aequfir,  a 

level ;  majmfir,  marble. 

Others  have  nom.  -iir,  gen.  flrls  :  fibllr,  ivory  ;  fSmllr,  thigh  ; 
Jficftr,  liver  (also  gen.  Jfidnfirls,  dat  Jodnerl,  &c.);  rObnr,  heart 
of  oaky  strength. 

-'fir  e.g.  angur  (m.),  an  augur ;  vnltnr  (m.),  vulture ;  fulgnr  (n.), 

lightning;  guttur  (n.),  throat;  murmur  (n.),  murmur. 

-fir  agger  (m.),   a  mound ;   aaser  (m.),  a  gander ;  career  (m.),. 

prison;  miLUer  (f.),  woman;  passer  (m.),  sparrow. 

c&dftver  (n.),  a  corpse  ;  Itcor  (n.),  a  journey  (so  nom.  ace.  sing.^ 
other  cases  as  if  from  Itlner:  e.g.  itlnerls^  Itinera,  &c.); 
▼erbfira  (n.  pi.),  strokes  (also  abl.  s.  verbere). 

-fir  all  masculinci  except  two,  viz.  sfirfir  (f.),  a  sister;  uxfir  (f.), 

wife. 
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&nidr  (m.),  love;  dOlOr,  pain;  falgfir,  glitter;  and  other 
verbals  from  present  stem. 

act6r,  pleader;  ftm&tdr,  lover ;  auditor,  listener;  censor, 
assessor, 

*(Sr  or  -58     Some  nouns  have  both  -Or  and  -58  in  nom.  s.,  Crl8  in  gen. 

iLonOs  (less  often  hdnOr),  honour ;  l&bOs  (more  often  l&bOr), 
toil;  cOlOs,  also  oolOr,  colour;  OdOs  (or  ddOr),  scent. 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  have  nom.  s.  m.  and  f. 
-ttr ;  neut.  -tbi ;  gen.  s.  all  genders  -5rl8. 

e.g.  m«115r  (m.  f.),  mfilltbi  (n.),  better;  dUrlOr  (m.  f.),  dUrlfts 
(n.),  harder, 

•Ob  making  nom.  s.  -tbi,  gen.  -Orl8.    All  neuter,  except  10pii8  (m.), 

hare;  arbOr  (also  nom.  arbOs)  (f.),  tree. 

Neuter t  oorpuB,  body;  dOcus,  distinction ;  Wilmxu^  a  deed 
(usually  bad  deed) ;  firl^os,  cold ;  UtUB,  shore';  nOxnus,  grove ; 
pectus,  breast ;  texnpus,  time  ;  and  a  few  others. 

-iis  making  nom.  s.  -tbi,  gen.  Oils.    All  neuter,  except  VOnus  (f.), 

grace;  yOtus  (adj.),  oQ. 

Neuter:  foedus,  treaty;  fOnus,  death;  gOnus,  a  kind;  xntbius, 
gift;  Onus,  burden;  Opus,  work;  pondus,  weight;  scOlus, 
wickedness;  sidus,  constellation;  Y^OiXXB^  Jleece ;  vnlnus,  wound; 
and  a  few  others. 


146  C.     Substantives  and  adjectives  compounded  of  verb-stems: 

e.g.  reduz  (adj.),  bringing  bcuk;  fkenisez  (m.),  gen.  fetenlsOds,  vunver. 

Also  auceps  (m.),  gen.  aucikpls,  bird-ccUcher ;  rOmex  (m.),  gen.  reml- 
gls,  a  rower ;  compos  (adj.),  gen.  compOtis,  having  power ;  praepOs  (adj.), 
gen.  praepOtis,  swift;  incfls  (f.),  gen.  incfldls,  anvU, 

with  gen.  in  ipis :  munlceps  (m.),  burgess  ;  prlnceps  (adj.),  chief. 

• 

with  gen.  in  ids:  index  (m.  f.),  teller;  Judex  (m.  f.),  judge ;  vlndex 
(m.  f.),  avenger;  artlfex  (m.  f.),  skilled  maker ;  oaxnlfex  (m.  f.),  butcher ; 
pontifex  (m.  f.),  priest ;  auspex  (m.  f.),  bird-diviner ;  supplex  (adj.),  sup- 
pliant, 

with  gen.  in  -Idls:  otaOs  (m.  f.),  hostage;  praesOs  (m.  f.),  president; 
dOsOa  (adj.),  indolent, 

with  gen.  in  -Itls:  cOmOs  (m.  f.),  companion;  mllSs  (m.),  soldier;  SIOs 
(adj.),  winged ;  OquOs  (m.),  on  Jiorsebcuk  ;  pOdOs,  on  foot ;  superstes  (adj.), 
surviving, 

147  D.     A   few  other  words  do  not  clearly  belong   to   the    above 
classes,  e.g.: 

(i)  Compounds  of  noun  stems :  Uvertex  ^n.  -Ids),  with  two  tops  ; 
oilex  (gen.  eHOgls),  outlaw;  oodput  (n.),  gen.  oodpltis,  ^k  of  head; 
tripes,  gen.  tilpOdls,  with  three  feet;  comlpes,  horn-footed;  dOgtoer,  de- 
generate ;  stkpeUex  (f.),  gen.  supeUectiOlSy  couch  coverings, 

4—2 
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{i)  custOs  (m.  f.),  gen.  oustOdis,  a  keeper;  bSres  (m.  f.),  gen.  Ii6r6dl8, 
an  heir;  mercSs  (f.),  gen.  mercSdls,  wages;  pSlfUi  (f.),  gen.  p&lfldls,  a 
marsh  ;  e&cerdQs  (m.),  gen.  s&cerdOtls,  a  priest;  quiSs,  rdquiSs  (f.),  gen. 
qnlStis,  &c.  rest;  Certe  (f.),  gen.  CfirfalB,  the  goddess  Ceres;  pflbds  (adj.), 
gen.  pflbdrls,  grown  up;  dnu  (m.),  gen.  clnttris,  etshes ;  puIyIb  (m.),  gen. 
piUYdrls,  dust;  teUus  (f.),  gen.  tdUflris,  the  earth. 


\  CHAPTER   VII. 


L 


GREEK  NOUNS,    (esp.  Glass  I.) 

148  Greek  nouns  generally,  at  least  in  the  prae-Augustan  period, 
received  slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.  Thus  in  inflexions  Greek  o  became  in  Latin  not  6  but  ft;  «  be- 
comes not  6  but  I;  final  v  becomes  not  n  but  m ;  final  cov  (nom.  s.)  be- 
comes not  to  but  0.  In  and  after  Augustus'  time  a  tendency  grew  up 
to  preserve  more  strictly  the  Greek  forms.  In  some  words  and  classes 
of  words  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  a  superficial  resem- 
blance and  thus  to  have  given  Greek  words  tlie  inflexions  properly 
suitable  to  stems  of  a  different  character. 

Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize  the  in- 
flexions. Propertius,  Ovid,  and  the  post- Augustan  poets  very  frequently 
retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  n  (for  m)  of  the  ace.  sing.  Intermediate 
between  these  two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com. 
Nepos,  Pliny  and  other  post-Augustan  prose  writers  have  the  same 
tendency  as  Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  In  all  writers  the 
Greek  forms  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in  appella- 
tives, and  in  rarely  used  words  than  in  those  which  bad  become  part  of 
the  ordinary  language. 


Glass  I. 

i.    Stems  in  -a. 

149       Typical  examples:  npovaias,  *ATpeibTjs,  KlpKrj,  ' 

Singular 

» 

Nom. 

PrfiBlft  or  Pmslfts       Atxld&  or  AttldSs 

Circ&  or  Glrc5 

Voc. 

FniBl&  or  Prusift         Atxld&  or  AtridS 

Cire&  or  Ciro5 

Ace. 

Fnudam  or  Pmsiaii    Atildam  or  Attld6n 

Circam  or  CircSn 

Gen. 

Pmslae                      Atildae 

Olrcaeor  QircSs 

Dat. 

Frnslae                      Atrldae 

OlrcM 

Abl. 

Fni8l&                        Atridft 

Clrcft  or  Clrc9 

100  The  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  the 
nom.  sing,  as  follows :  masc.  >ar  (-fts),  fern,  -d  (•&),  after  a  vowel  or  r : 
otherwise,  masc.  -Tft  (-08),  fern,  -if  (-6).     If  Latinized  all  become  simply  •&. 
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In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -ft,  -9  in  the  voca- 
tive, -ftn,  Sn  in  the  accusative  singular. 

But  the  Latin  vocative  in  -ft  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek 
gentile  names)  are  often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek 
form. 

Stems  in  -tea  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -tft,  e.g.  Thyesta; 
also  -t8,  e.g.  BoOtS. 

Patronymics  in  -des  had  vocative  -dS,  e.g.  T^dlde,  AeftddS,  Alddf; 
sometimes  -dft,  e.g.  Aeftddft,  Ceordpldft  (Ovid),  AncblBiftdft  (Verg.) ;  accu- 
sative always  -d§iif  e.g.  Laertladen,  FQlIdexi. 

So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -e ;  e.g.  CircSn,  FrlSnSn. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin  form 
-ae.  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the  genitive  in  -fis 
from  nominatives  in  -9.     So  also  Quintilian  in  names  like  miisIcS. 

The  ablative  of  stems  in  -§8  and  -9  is  usually  -8. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.  (Names  of  peoples  &c. 
often  have  -um  for  -arum.     See  §  104.) 

151        The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  nominative 
case  singular. 

I.     Greek  nouns  in  -a?  (-fts),  or  -17$  (-Sa).    Masculine* 

[a),  Appellatives,  S^cdpliaxLta,  pdSta,  nauta,  pirftta  always.  Simi- 
larly atUSta,  bll)llop51a,  propOla,  cltharlsta,  and  in  Plant,  trapesslta 
(r/xtTre^^Ti/s) ;  danlsta  (baveuTfji).  In  Cicero,  anagnostes,  geOmetres, 
sophistes.     So  satr&pes  (ace.  usually  satr&pam). 

(d)  Gentile  names,  Fersa  (Plaut.),  Ferses  (Cic.) ;  SqytheB  (Cic.  Hor.), 
Soytha  (Lucan).     In  Cicero  AbdSrltes,  Crotonifttes,  Eplrdtes,  Staglrltes, 

(c)  Names  of  men,  Hermla  (Cic),  MIda  (Ter.),  Marsya  (Hor.  Ov.), 
FaoBftnia  (Cic),  Fliaedrla  (Ter.),  Ferdlcca  (Curt.),  AeSta  (Ov.),  Fmsia 
(Cic.  Liv.).  On  the  other  hand  Arcblas,  Amyntas  (Cic.) ;  Frusias  (Liv.) ; 
Aeneas,  &c. 

AncUses,  Adifttes,  Tliyestes. 

Patronymics  rarel^^  have  -ft.  Thus  HSracUdes,  Alddes,  Asolfipiftdes, 
Fdlldes.  But  Atrldft  is  found  (Hor.  Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics 
from  Latin  names :  Meimnlftdae  (dat.  sing.),  son  of  Memmius  ;  Sdpdftdas 
(nom.  s. ;  Sdpladam  ace.  s.,  Hor. ;  Sdpiadae  gen.  s.,  Prop.  Hor. ; 
Sdpiadas  ace.  pi.,  Verg.),  son  of  Scipio, 

163        2.    Greek  nouns  in  -a  (-ft)  or  -iy  (-S).    Feminine, 

{a)  Appellatives,  ApdthScft,  anlft,  blbUotHSoft,  trafi:oedlft,  comoedlft, 
prOrft,  mftohaeorft,  pnrptbiiii  (?rop0vpd),  ancOrft  (d7/a;pa),  nauseft  (vavo'^a), 
epistUa  (^irt<rroXi7),  Boaenft  {frK-ipti)^  always.  In  Cicero,  grammatlcft, 
dlalecticft,  rlietdrlcft,  mUslcft :  in  Quintilian  grammatice,  &c. 

{b)  Names  of  places,  Aetnft,  Cretft,  libjrft,  Spartft,  Idft,  Ithftcft,  &c., 
but  in  Ovid  usually  Aetne,  Crete,  &c.  Tbess&lonlca  (Cic.) ;  Tbessalonlce 
(liv.  Plin.).    Always  CyrSnS,  MeroS. 

(r)  Names  of  women.  For  'AX^c/i^i'ij  Alcimi6na  (Plant.),  AlcmSna  (Cic), 
AIcm6]i9  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c,  Andrttmftdia,  AnUOpa,  EurSpa, 
HSe&ta,  HAldna,  S9m91a,  &c.  In  poets  usually  AndTomft6b6,  Antiop6,  &c. 
But  nympha  (Cat.  Verg.  Ov.),  nymphs  (Ov.).  Always  B9r9nIoe,  H91)e, 
Baplme,  Fera^hfine,  Fhoel>e,  Blidddpe,  TbUe,  TlBlpbdne,  &c. 
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ii.     Stems  in  -o. 
153         Typical  examples;  ''HTrctpos,  MaiavSpoy, ''A^wy, 

Singular, 

Nom.  EpIrtiB  or  EpirOs  lOaeanddr  or  SlaeandrOs     AthSs  or  AtliQ 

Voc.  Epird  Maeanddr  or  liaeandrd 

Ace.  Epirum  or  Epirda  Maeandram  or  Maeandron  AthozL  or  AthOnem 

Gen.  Epirl  Maeandrl  Atho? 

S^}   Eplr5  Maea^drS  ^^'^^ 

The  -o  stems  in  Greek  had    o%  (-6s)  in  nom.,  •oj'  (-On)  in  accus.  (and 
neuter  nominative)  singular.     The  Latin  form  (-iiin)  for  the  accus.  is  often 
•  found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-"Hh,  sometimes  -er  for  -Srus)  is 
not  found.    The  other  cases  rarely  received  any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

164        The  following  are  instances  of  the  usage  : 

Singular,  i.  Appellatives  (feminine),  e.g.  methOdiut,  atdxnus,  antl- 
ddtns,  always.  So  trlmStrus,  or  trimSter ;  tetramdtnis,  or  tetramSter ; 
on  the  other  hand  dlamdtros  (also  diamStros),  barbltos  (m.  and  f.),  phasS- 
los,  or  fasSlua,  a  bean^  a  boat, 

2.  Navies  of  plants^  &c.,  e.g.  acanthua  (m.),  aspSx&gns  (m.),  aspliO- 
ddliis  (m.),  hyadntlms  (m.),  beliebdras  (m.  more  frequently  helldbOnmi, 
li.),  papyrus  (f.),  &c.    But  lotds  (f.),  aspal&tliOB,  &c. 

Precious  stones  (mostly  feminine),  SanSthystus  (f.),  zm&ragdns  (m.),. 
electrum  (n.),  topazos  (f.),  &c. 

Animals,    arctos  (f.) ;  scorplos  or  scorpius  (m.),  c&m6lTis  (m.  f.),  &c. 

3.  Names  of  towns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Ab^dus,  CdrintliUB, 
Lamps&cus,  P&pbns,  Cj^ros,  RhOdns,  T6nddus,  Epirus,  &c.  The  forms 
in  -OS,  -on  (os,  ov)  in  the  poets  chiefly.  Always  Aeg^yptus,  but  (nom.) 
Dnbros,  Lemnos,  Delos,  SdmoB,  Sestos,  Tyros,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  PenSns,  Caystrus,  Maean.- 
der,  Parnassus,  &c.  Also  Peneos,  &c.  Usually  PeUon  (n.)  and  nom. 
Olympus  (m.),  Cauc&sus  (m.),  ace.  Olympum,  Caucasum. 

4.  Natnes  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  those  in  -/ws  (-rus), 
preceded  by  a  consonant ;  e.g.  Teucer,  MSleager,  rarely  Meleagros,  Antl- 
p&ter,  Alexander,  Menander,  sometimes  Menandros,  Evander,  sometimes 
Evandrus,    So  we  have  as  accusatives  Daid&lon,  Slsj^bum,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -u ;  e.  g.  Menandru,  Apollodoru. 

Panthlls,  voc.  Panthu  is  a  contracted  form  (ndv^oos,  Jldi/^oe). 

155  Greek  words  in  -cwy  (-eos),  are  either  completely  Latinized;  e.g.  Tyn- 
dardiis,  PSnSlStLs,  or  sometimes  have  nom.  -5s,  ace.  -5n  or  -0,  e.g.  Andr6- 
geos  (gen.  Andrfigeo,  and  Andrdgei  in  Vergil). 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz. :  Atlios,  Ceos,  ace.  Athfin  (Cat.  Ov. 
Verg.),  Atho  (Liv.  Plin.),  Ceo  (Cic).  Coos  (Mela),  Cdtbi  (Liv.)  for  Kowty 
Kwj,  has  ace.  Coum  (Plin.  Tac),  abl.  Coo  (Cic.  Plin.).  Cicero  and  Livy 
inflect  Atlio,  as  if  with  stem  in  -5n. 

For  some  stems  in  cu-  (eu-)  see  §  160. 
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156        Plural.     The  nominative  rarely  in  -oe;  e.g.  Adelplioe  (Ter.),  caiiS* 
phdroe,  arctoe,  coBmoe  (Cic.)t 

The  Greek  genitive  in  -wv  (-On)  is  found  sometimes  with  li1)6r  as  the 
name  of  a  book;  e.g.  Vergil's  BtLcdllcon,  Oeorgrlcon;  Manilius*  Astro- 
ndmloon ;  rarely  otherwise ;  e.g.  Colonla  Theraeon,  for  Theraeoruin  (Sail.)* 

On  the  genitive  in  -iiin,  e.g.  Felasgrum,  Grajum,  see  §  115. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GREEK  NOUNS.    Class  II. 

157  Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  *as -of  the  first  class,  frequently  retain 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  iiat  very  dissimilar  from  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  QXitxo  for  the  most  part  Latinize  the 
inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  t^e  post- Augustan  poets  very  fre- 
quently retain  the  Greek  vowels  ama  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing,  and 
short  pronunciation  of  the  fiAal  syllables,.  Intermediate  betv^een  these 
two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace^.who  with  Com.  Nepos,  Pliny 
and  other  post- Augustan  prose  writers  share  the  same  tendency  as 
Ovid,  but  use  many  of  the;  Latin  forms.  The  Greek  forms  in  all 
writers  are  much  moreJPrequent  in  proper  names  than  in  appellatives. 
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I.    Stems  in  -o,  -eu,  -y. 
Typical  examples:  ^pcop,  'Arpcus,  Tiy^vs, 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Singular, 

Singular. 

Nom.l 
Voc.  f 

liSrSs 

Ii8r5$8 

AtreuB 
Atreu 

Tfithj^s 
T6thj^ 

Ace. 

h§rOem 
orliSrOft 

]igr5&8 

Atreum  or  AtrSS. 

TStbym  or  TSthj^ 

Gen. 

hSrOlB 

hSrOum 

Atrel  or  Atrdfis 

TStHj^  or  T6tlij^68 

Dat. 

neroi    ) 

hSrOIbfts 

AtreO 

TStlij^  or  Tetliti 

Abl. 

Ii6r56     ] 

Atre5 

Tethj^e 

169-0 


(a)  Masculine,  Nom.  in  -5s ;  ace.  -5em  or  (poet.)  -6ft ;  gen. 
-5l8 ;  dat.  -51.  Plural  nom.  -5d8 ;  ace.  -5ft8 ;  gen.  -Sum ;  dat. 
abl.  -Slbus?  (-5i8iii  once  in  Ovid). 

e.g.  hSroB,  Minos. 

(^)  Feminine.  All  cases  in  -o,  except  gen.  -lis.  Ovid  occa* 
sionally  has  accusative  in  -on. 

e.g.  Allecto,  Argo, .  Callisto,  Cftlypso,  Dido,  Echo,  H5ro,  lo, 
Ino,  Manto,  Theftno,  Sappho. 
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260  -"OU  Masculine.    Nom.  -ens ;  voc.  -eu ;  ace.  -euxii  or  (poet.)  Sa ; 

gen.  -el  or  (poet.)  -eds ;  dat.  abl.  -eo.  The  poets  (e.g.  Vcrg. 
Ov.  Prop.)  often  treat  -ei,  -eo  as  one  syllable, 
e.g.  AtreuB,  Cepheua,  Erechtheus,  MnSstheua,  NSreus,  Orpheus, 
Peieos,  Pereeus,  foOmSthens,  Flraeeus,  PrGteos,  Tfireiu,  Th9- 
seus,  TyphOBGUBf  Tsnxdfireus,  &c.  For  metre's  sake  we  have 
in  ace.  IdOmdnSft,  I115n6a  (Verg.),  C&p&n8&  (Stat.). 

The  plural  is  rarely  found ;  e.g.  accus.  Megareos  (Quintil.), 
Pblne&s  or  FhinMs  (Mart.). 

.  The  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had  an  e-  (or  a-) 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  a  -eu  stem  used  in  Livy.  Other 
writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus  in  Cicero,  nom.  Ferses  ; 
ace.  Femen,  rarely  i'ersem ;  gen.  dat.  Fersae ;  abl.  Feraa.  In 
Livy,  nom.  Perseus ;  ace.  Perseum  and  Persea ;  gen.  Persei ; 
dat.  abl.  Perseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  gen.  Acbllldl,  UUzSL 

The  Greek  dfupopevs  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  always  amp]i5ra  (f.). 

3.01  -y  Nom.  -ys,  voc.  -y  (in  poets) ;  ace.  -yn  or  -ym ;  gen.  -yls  or 

-yos ;  dat.  -yl ;  abl.  -ye. 

e.g.  chdljhi  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  Eilxiys  (f.),  H&Isrs  (m.),  Fhorpys  (f.)» 
Tethys  (f.,  dat.  TSthtl  once  Catul.). 

a.    Stems  in  -e  and  -1. 
162        Typical  examples:  2a>#cpari/y,  rlypis  tiger ,  jreXayos  (n.). 

Singular.      Singular.    Plural.  Singular. 


y^l  Socr&tes                      tigris 

tlgres 

pSlSl^ 

Ace.     Socratem  or  Socraten  tigrim  or  tigrln 

tlgres  or 
tlRrid&s 

pei&stLs 

Gen.     SocratI  or  SocratXs     tigrls  or  tlgrldls 

tlgTinm 

vSiSmX 

Dat.     SocraH                        tigri  or  tigrldl? 

tigrXbtLs 

P«l&g0 

Abl.     SocratS  or  Socratd      tlgrS  or  tlgridd 

pdl&gO 

Plur.  N.  Ac.  pdl&g6 

163  -e  (a)    Masculine.    Nom.  s.  -68^.    Ace.  -em  or  more  frequently 

(especially  in  post- Augustan  writers),  in  -fin.  Gen.  usually  in 
-1^,  sometimes  -Is.  Abl.  in  -6,  rarely  -5.  In  plural  these  stems 
are  often  treated  as  if  they  ended  in  -a'. 

-oe  e.g.  Fham&ces.    -che  e.g.  lAches. 

-te  e.g.  Acestes,  Ach&tes,  BdOtes,  Euplirfttes,  Hlppdcr&tes,  IpliI- 

cr&tes,  IsOcr&tes,  Mithrldates,  Orestes,  Ptirahfttes,  P51j^cr&te8» 
BOcr&teSy  Thyestes,  TIrld&tes,  TImOcr&tes,  Xfindci&tes,  &c. 

^  These  stems  properly  end  in  -os,  or  -6s ;  e.g.  StSirpares-,  yivos-*     The 
•      final  5  (in  yhos-,  &e.),  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  131),  is  omitted  in 
Greek. 

'  Forms  like  2ci7ir/><£rov,    KaWiKparov,   KaWurdivoVf  &c.   (instead   of 
^bfKpdrovs,  &c.),  occur,  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  and  in  some  Attic  inscriptions. 
.    *  Forms  like  ZdxfHivaL,  Ilpa^iTiXcu,  &c.  occur  in  Greek  in  and  after 
Plutarch. 
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A  genitive  in  -ae  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets;  e.g. 
Antlpli&taa,  Bootae,  Orestae,  Tbyeetae. 

-de  e.g.  AIcXIiUUleB,  AilstldeB,  Came&des,  DUtanBdeB,  Bnrlpldes, 

QtoymfideB,  HypMdes,  MUttftdes,  FftUUnfides,  FarmSaldeSy 
SlmoiiXdes,  ThOcJNUdes.  Proper  patronymics  belong  to  the 
first  class,  §§  150,  151. 

-lie  e.g.  Art&plienieB,  CUsthSxies,  Demosthfines,  DlogSnes. 

-le  e.g.  AchllleB  (see  §  160),  Azlstdteles,  HerctUeB,  Fraxltfiles, 

Thales  (see  §§  166,  168) ;  Emp6d5cles,  ThdxnlBtdcleB,  PfirldeB. 

-Be  (-ze)       e.g.  Gotanes,  Oaxes,  TTlizes  (see  §  160),  ZerzeB,  VtilogSsoB 
(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -0  are  found  from  the  last-named). 

IM  (b\  Neuters.  Nom.  ace.  sing,  -ds  or  -fkB,  Nom.  ace.  pi.  -8  (no  other 
cases),  e.g.  oStOB,  mSlfis,  pSuQ^;  Tempe  (plur.  only).  Fel&gas  (n.), 
and  oetns  (m.),  are  also  used  with  -o  stems.  So-  also  drfilram  (ace),  erebi 
(gen.),  erebo ;  chao  (dat.),  c&c56the8  (adj.  n.). 

165  -i  (a)    Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).    Nom.  in  -is. 

Ace.  in  -Im  or  -in,  abl.  -i. 

Appellatives  :  e.g.  \AsAb  (ace.  also  in  -em),  phtlilfliB^  pOSsiB, 
pxiBtlB,  tlgrlB  (also  with  stem  in  -Id).  • 

Names  of  Persons,     e.g.  SeBOBtxis  (m.),   MempUtiB  (f.), 

AlCBBtlB  (f.). 

Names  of  Places,  e.g.  AmphipOliB,  Ne&pdliB,  &c. ;  Cbk- 
rytKllB,  HlBpfiliB,  Leptis,  Memphis,  Sj^bariB,  &c.,  also  the  plurals 
GadlB,  SardlB,  SyrtiB,  TralllB. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  Albis,  BaetlB  (abl.  also 
in  -$),  LlgfirlB,  UrlB,  TamtaiB,  T&aalB,  TigrlB  (see  also  §  170), 
TibMB ;  VeBtelB,  VlBiUKiB. 

A. gen.  pi.  in  -6b  occurs  in  the  word  mStftmerphOBeOn  as  part 
of  the  title  of  Ovid*s  work. 

•  (b)    Neuter.'   Nom.  in.  -L    e.  g.  Bin&pl.    Also  a  feminine  form 
with  nom.  in  is,  ace.  in  -im. 


3.     Consonant  stems. 

IW       The  Greek  forms  are :  Singular  gen.  -6b  (Lat.  -1b)  ;  ace.  -ft  (Lat.  -em)  ; 
Plural  nom.  -8b  (Lat.  -8b).   Other  differences  apply  only  to  particular  stems. 

Typical  examples:  eX€</)af,  KpeW,  QahT^s. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  SlWuuitiiB  or  elepbanB  or  -as  818pliaoti  (or  eleplumtSB  ?) 

Ace.  8iI8plia&tmii  or  81epliant&  or  -em  elepTiantfle  (or  eiephantfte  ?) 

Gen.  tiepliaatX  tfephantflnmi 

Dat.  ^lephaato  elepbantX8(or  eXepha&tXbiiB?) 

Abl.  eleplianto  or  elepliaiLtd 
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Singular. 
Nom.   Creo  or  Creon  Ano5n&  or  AncSn 

Ace.     CreQnem  or  Creontem  or  -t&        AncOnam  or  AncOnem 
Gen.     Creonls  or  Creontls  Anconae  or  Anconls? 

Dat.     Creonl  or  Creontt  Anconae  or  Anooni? 

Abl.     Creone  or  Creonte  Ancon&  or  Ancond 

Nom.l  -^  ,-  PhyUlB  ThfitUi 

Voc.  (  ™**®*  PhyUI  TWtl 

Ace.     TIialStemorThalem  FhyUIdft  Thdtim  or  TbetXn. 

or  -en 

Gen.    Thaietls  or  Thalia?  FhylHdlsorPliyllldds  Thetldls 

Dat.     TbalStl  or  Thall?  PhyUIdl  or  PhyUIdl?  Thetldi 

Abl.     ThalStd  or  Thaie  FliyUlde  TheUdS  and  TheU 

167  (a)    Labial  stems: 

•&p  e.g.  Laelaps  (m.). 

-tip  e.g.  AetMops  (m.),  Fdlops  (m.). 

-6p  e.g.  Cj^elops  (m.). 

-^h  e.g.  gryps  (m.    In  plur,  also  gzypM)  grsrpliozxun,  gryphls). 

-&l)  e.g.  Axat>8  (m.,  also  nom.  Ar&bus;  abl.  Ar&bO). 

-j^1>  e.g.  Chfilybs  (m.). 

{d)     Guttural  stems : 

-S.C  e.g.  COraz  (m.). 

-de  e.g.  Capp&dox  (some  cases  from  stems  in  -o  in  post- Augustan 

writers). 

-fo  e.g.  Ersrx  (m.  ace.  Exycnm ;  abl.  Exyco  Cic.  Tac.). 

-Ic  e.g.  Cillx(adj.). 

-Ac  e.g.  thOraz  (m.),  Ajaz  (m.),  Tlirax  (m.),'  Fhaeaz  (m.), 

-yc  e.g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyz  (m.). 

-j^ch  e.g.  6nyz  (m.  f.),  sarddnyz  (f.). 

-nc  e.g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

'fe  e.g.  Pliryx  (m.),  Styx  (f.),  I&pyx  (m.). 

-ng  e.g.  SpMnx  (f.),  syrinx  (f.),  pliftlanx  (£.). 

168  (c)    Deiital  stems :  (a)  stems  in  -t. 

•&t  (i)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in  -&;   Plural  nom.   in  -t&;  gen.  in 

-tSrum ;  dat.  abl.  in  -tis,  sometimes  in  -tibuff. 
e.g.  dIplQma,  embl6ma,  plasma,  pd6nia,  pr0bl6ma,  tdreuma. 
(2)    Neuter.    Nom.  s.  in -is;  e.g.  artdcreas. 

-It  Nom.  s.  in -Is;  e.g.  Cb&ris  (f.). 

-5t  Nom.  s.  in  -08 ;  e.g.  AegOcSros  (m.),  rhXnOoSros  (m.),  Eros  (m.). 

-9t  Nom.  s.  in  -98;  e.g.  Ifibes  (m.),  magnes  (m.);  Cr68,  D&res, 

Thftles,  CbrSmes,  FhllOI&clieB,  &c.  The  last  three  have  also 
forms  as  from  -1  stems ;  e.g.  Th&lem,  TTh&li,  TbAle  (§  163.  It 
has  vowel,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus  and  Attic  Greek)- 

<5tb  Nom.  s.  in  -Ss ;  e.  g.  Fames. 
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*ant  Nom,  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ans ;  ace.  in  -anta,  often  in  poets  • 

vocative  sometimes  in  -& ;  e.g.  Calchft,  Fallft. 

e.g.  d4Sina8  (m.),  glgas  (m.),  fildplias  (m.  the  other  cases 
most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ;  Atlas  (m.), 
Calchas  (m.),  CdrjMl)ante8  (m.  plur.),  Pallas  (m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Acr&gras  (m.),  T9xas  (m.),  used  some- 
times in  verse  we  have  in  prose  >o  stems;  e.g.  A^ri^entum, 
Tftrentam  or  Tareutus. 

-out  Nom.  s.  in  -Qn.     All  masculine. 

e.g.  Anacreon,  Autdmddon,  Ch&ron,  FliftStlion,  dr&co,  cM- 
maeleon,  Creon,  Antiphon,  Xfindphon. 

The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -phont,  have,  in 
Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero,  stems  in  -phOxi, 
nom.  -pli6,  only;  e.g.  CtSsIpho,  ace.  CteslphOnem,  &c.  (§  171). 

-vat  Nom.  s.  in  -us. 

e.g.  Fessluus  (m.),  SSUuus  (f.),  Tr&pezus  (f.).  For  ZtiroO? 
Cicero  has  Sipoutum ;  for  *t8povs  Livy  has  Hydruutum.  Ache- 
ruus  (Plaut.j,  Lucr.),  Acherou  (Cic.  &c.). 

-eut  Nom.  s.  in  -Is ;  e.g.  Simols. 

-yutli  Nom.  s.  in  -us ;  e.g.  TIryus. 

169  (/3)    Stems  in  -d. 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s. 

-&d  Nom.  s.  in  -&s.     All  feminine;  e.g.  lampas  (ace.  s.  generally 

lamp&d&) ;  Pallas  (dat.  s.  Pall&dl  once) ;  Areas,  Cj^clas,  Drj^as, 
H&m&dryas,  Hj^,  Ulas,  Maeuas,  OrSas,  Pleias,  Thyas. 

A  few  instances  occur  of  dat.  pi.  in  -&siu ;  e.g.  HSjuadrj^d,sin, 
&c,  (Prop.) ;  TrOSidu,  Lemul&slu  (Ovid). 

>5d  Nom.   s.   in   -fls;    e.g.   trlpUs  (ni.) ;    Melampus,    m.    (voc. 

Mdlampu,  once  in  Stat.).  From  Oedipus  (m.)  the  following 
forms  are  found,  chiefly  in  Seneca  {Trag,)  and  Statius ;  nom. 
-tUi,  -ddes;  voc.  -d ;  ace.  -um  (Cic.),  -dda?  -6dem,  -ddeu ;  gen. 
-6dl8  (Cic,  Stat.),  -6dae  (Sen.,  Stat);  dat.  -6dae;  abl.  -Ode 
(Cic),  -6da. 

-yd  Nom.  s.  in  -Jb  ;  voc.  in  -j^  in  poets ;  e.  g.  cM&mys  (f.),  I&pys. 

170  -Id  Nom.  s.  in  -Is ;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plaut.  or  Ter.),  frequently  in 

-1     Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat.  sipg.  in  -I  occurs 
once,  viz.  IMDuGIdl  (Catul.). 
As  regards  the  ace.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  two  classes  : 

(i)  Ace,  s.  in  -Idem  in  prose  and  prae-Augustan  poets,;  in 
-Idill  in  post- Augustan  poets.     All  feminine. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  aegis,  aspis,  dphSmdrls,  ]iSr5is,  p6ri« 
3Cdlis,  pjhr&mis,  pyxis,  tjhraunls  (ace.  s.  in  -id&  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons :  6.  g.  Amftryllis,  BaccMs,  Chrysis,  DSris, 
lAis,  Lycflris,  Phyllis,  Th&ls. 

Patronymics,  &c.:  e.g.  BrIsSis,  CadmSis,  Colcliis,  GuOsiSy 
MIuSls,  FTl&m§ls,  SalmOuis,  Tlt&uis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Aulis,  Clialcis,  Locrls,  Persis, 
PhQcis. 

(•2)  Ace.  s.  in  -im  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in  Augustan  and  post- 
Augustan  poets,  -iu.     So  all  masculines  and  some  feminines. 
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An  abl.  or  dat.  s.  in  -I  is  found  in  some ;  e.  g.  Eupfill,  Oslrly 
Fh&l&ri,  Thdtl,  CUSmXrSmL 

Appellatives  :  e.g.  XblB  {f.,  also  in  plur.  ilies,  IbiimL),  Iris  (f.), 
tigris  (both  river  and  animal,  also  declined  as  if  with  stem  in  -i. 
Dat.  abl.  plur.  only  tlgrlbUB). 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine;  e.g.  Alexis,  AdQnis,  paphnis, 
Eupdlls,  Nabis,  Fftris  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -Idem), 
Moeris,  Tbyrsis,  Zeuzis,  Antltais,  BusMs,  Osiris,  Ser&pls. 

Feminine ;  e.g.  Isis,  gCmlrftmlfl,  Frocris,  ThdUs. 

Names  of  countries  :  e.g.  Fh&sls  (f.),  FlLtbidtis  (f.)  have  also 
ace.  in  -Idem  or  -Id&. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -Is ;  e.g.  apsis  (f.).    (From  Kfnfrid-  we  have  only  an 

-a  stem,  cr^plda.) 

171  (d)    Stems  in  -n. 

These  retain  -n  in  nominative  (except  some  stems  in  -fin,  more  in  -fin) ; 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  •& ;  plur.  in  -&8. 

-fin  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -fin;  pen.  s.  sometimes  in  -finfis;  e.g.  sindon 

(f.),  Arlon  (m.),  Ctorgon  (f.),  Memnon  (m.),  Izlon  (m.). 

Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in  -o ;  e.  g.  A£f&menmo  (m.),  AmpUo 
(m.),  L&cfidaemo  (f.),  M&cfido  (m.),  Stxymo  (m.). 

-fin  e.g.  Fhllfipoemen. 

-&n  Masculine;  e.g.  paean,  Alcman,  Acaman,  Titan  (rarely  de- 

clined as  with  -0  stem),  Fan  (ace  s.  always  Fftna). 

-fin  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -0 ;  e.  g. 
arrh&bo  (sometimes  f.),  myfip£ro,  Bipho,  Apollo  (also  like  homo, 
e.g.  ace.  s.  Apolllnem),  L&co,  Ampbltruo,  DrOmo,  Fhormlo, 
Simo,  Tr&nlo,  Dio,  Hifiro,  MUo,  Faxmenlo,  Flato,  Fyxrho,  Zeno. 
So  also  stems  in  -phfin,  see  §  i68.  But  Triton,  TfiUmon,  Cliiron. 

Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on;  e.g.  Cfilfiplion 
(m.),  Mftzftthon  (f.),  Slcj^on  (f.),  B&bj^on  (f.),  Cfilj^don  (f.), 
HfiUcon  (m.),  Cithaeron  (m.).  For  Ancon,  CrOto  (m.),  we  have 
often  an  -a  stem,  viz.  Anofina,  Crfitfina. 

-fin  e.g.  att&gen  (m.  but  also  a  stem  in  -a,  attagena) ;  Siren  (f.), 

splen  (m.),  Troezen  (f.). 

-In  e.g.  delpliln  (m.  usual  nom.  delphlniis);  Eleusln  (f.),  Trftchin 

(f.).     Rarely  nom.  s.  in  -s ;  e.g.  S&lftmls  (f.). 

172  {e)    Stems  in  -aori:  exhibit  simple  stem  in  nominative. 

-ftiT  e.g.  nectar  (n.). 

-fir  all  masculine,   e.g.  rhetor  (m.),  Amyntor,  AntSnor,  Castor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor. 

-tks  (lir)       Nom.  s.  in  -us ;  e.g.  Ugus. 

-fir  Nom.  s.  in  -fir;  e.g.  fter ;  (m.  ace.  s.  usually  ftfirft;  aether  (m. 

ace.  always  aetiifir&). 

-fir  e.g.  crftter  (m.)  ace.  cr&tfira  (Cic).    Also  with  stem  in  -a; 

nom.  s.  cratfira  and  creterra.  For  panther,  stater,  we  have 
always  panthfira,  statfira. 
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178  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  in 
order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The  simple 
form  is  called  ihe  positive.  The  comparati've  expresses  a  higher  degree 
of  the  quality  in  a  comparison  of  two  things  or  persons.  The  super^ 
lative  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison  of  more  than  two 
things  or  persons;  as,  dllms,  harii,  dfirior,  harder y  dtLrlssImus,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  high  degree. 

Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Superlative. 

17i       These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  the  positive  as  follows. 

1.  The  stem  of  the  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  158  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem.  The  8  is  changed  into  r  before  vowels  and  in 
the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  (see  §  a8).  In  the  neuter  nom.  and  ace. 
ang.  Ifl8  becomes  ItLs. 

2,  The  stem  of  the  superlative  always  ends  in  -Imo  (before  Augus- 
tus, ftmo).  Usually  this  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative,  and 
we  thus  get  a  termination  -l88flmo  for  158-timo  appended  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changing  the  inflexion  i  or  is  of  the 
genitive  into  IsstLmiu  or  Isslmiu  for  the  nom.  sing.  masc.    Thus, 

dftr-iui,  gen.  dur-I,         comp.  dur-Ior,      superl.  dur-lsslmiu. 

trl8t-l8,  gen.  trlst-ls,      comp.  trist-Ior,     superl.  trlst-lsslmuB. 

ftltz  (fUlo-s),     gen.  fellc-lB,      comp.  fellc-lor,     superl.  fellc-lBslmuB. 

Some  adjectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  adding  Imiu.    These  are 

(a)  Adjectives  with  stems  ending  in  6ro  or  fai,  the  e  bdng  omitted 
or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §§  X09,  no. 

pulcher,     comp.  pnlcbr-Ior,     superl.  pnlcher-xlmxui. 

So  nXger,  piger,  r&ber,  taeter,  v&fer :  fteer,  cel61)er,  sUftlier. 

asper,  asperlor,  asperrlmiui. 
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So  cSler,  dexter  (also  rarely  superl.  deztimas),  Uber,  miser,  pauper, 
tdner,  fiber.    Also 

no  comp.  Ydterrlmus 

progperrlmus 
sinlsterior  (slxiistimns  only  in 

augurial  lai^^age) 
dStSrior  detenimus 

nflpSrior  no  superl. 


VStTlB 

prospems 
sinister 


no  positive 
nap6rum  (ace. 
Plant,  once) 

m&ttLrus  has  mSLtur-rimus,  as  well  as  the  more  common  form  mSLtnr- 
issimuB.    (sinceruB,  ansterus,  procerus,  seyerus  have  superl.  in  Issimiis.) 

(^)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  is  1; 
2&cilis,  easy;  simllls,  like;  difflcllls,  difficult;  dlsslmllis,  unlike;  gr&cUi^y 
thin^  slender;  htimTlis,  lo^;  as,  facU-ls,  f&cil-Umus. 

175        Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides  those  named  above 
a.  fl). 

1.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  positive  degree  or  form 
their  comparative  and  superlative  irregulirly  or  from  a  different  stem : 


mfillor 

p6Jor 

mSJor 

minor 


Comp. 


Superl. 
optlmus 
pesslmus 
mazImuB 


Positive, 
bdnus,  good 
m&lus,  bad 
magnuB,  great 

parvus,  small  aujojlw*  -v  Tr        t         n 

'  I  mus,  Van,  Lucr.) 

YDxHXyjA^  much  pliiB(neut.  cf.  §  136)  plfLrlmns 

nSqvam  (indecl.),  kicked  nSqvior  n§qvlSBlmns 

sdnez,  old  sfinlor 


(minimus  (parvlssi- 


JUvSnls,  young 


pllnlor  (sometimes 
-j  post-Aug.  jftvS- 
\    nlor) 

'°S2^' ^'"'^^'•^''"^'"jpOtlor,  better 

(no  positive,  cf.  <okvs)        Sdor,  snvifter 
frflgi  (indecl.)  frOgSIior 

gsy         -^^^ 

bSndvdlus  I  ^         ,    ^. 

tenSTMens  (Plaut.  Ter.)  [l>«««^<*«n«<« 

m&lSv51us  I 

mftievdlens  (Plaut.)| 

mfilddlcus  ( 

m&l$d!cens  (Plaut.)) 

bdndflcns  t>enefIoentlor 

m&lSficus 


malevolentior 
maledicentlor 


(n3.tu  mazimus) 
(nS.tu  minimus) 

pdtisslmus,  best 

Sdsslmus 
frilgfilisslmus 

egentissimuB 

benevolentissimus 

malevolentlssimuff 

maledlcentissimus 

beneflcenUssixnuB 
maleflcentissimus 
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Positive- 
magniflciut 

mlrificiu 
liOnSiIflcas 


Comp. 
znagniflcenUor 


iLonorlflcentior 


<dtra  (adv.),  on  this  side  citfirlor 

(d9,  prep,  donunfroni)  d6t6rior,  eworse 

extra  (adv.),  extdr  (adj.^  out- 
side (very  rare  in  sing.),  ex-  -extSrior 
temus 

Infra  ([adv.),  inffir  (adj.),  lo^\ 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  the  ^^-vlnfSilor 
ings,  places^  &c.  belcfui)        ) 

Intra  (adv.),  within  intdrlor 

.         .^ ^  X.    t.-^^\    jpostfirlor,    hinder. 

poet,  poBtdroB,  next  (m  time)   -J*^ ,  '  ' 

prae  (prep.)  before  prior 

prOpe  (adv.),  w^r  prdplor 

supra  (adv.),  sftpdr  (adj.),  high  ^ 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  the  be-  L  superior 

ings^  places^  &c.  above)       J 
ultra  (adv.),  beyond  tdtfirior 


Superl. 

mnidficentlsstmus 

I    (Ter.  once) 
lionorlficentljislnins 

dtibnus 
dSterrlmus 

jextr6miie 
(extibnus 

jinflmus 
^us 

intimns 

jpostrSmos,  last 
^stOmus,  last'bom 
primus 
proadmus 
supr&nus,  bighesf, 

hut  (in  time) 
summus 
ultlmus,  farthest 


{ 


2.  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative :  bellus^ 
caesius,  fJEOsus,  Incllltus,  invictus,  invltus,  ndvus,  s&cer,  y&fer. 

3.  The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative  : 

Verbals  in  -Ills  (except  am&blllsslnius,  mSbUlsstmus,  fertUlsslnius, 
TLtUisslnms,  nobUlsstmus). 

ftUcer,  agrestls,  arcftnus,  dlutumus,  exDls,  jejUnus,  JUvdnls,  longin- 
QTos,  oliUqYUS,  opimus,  pro61Ivls,  pr5nus,  s&tur,  ses^nls,  sSnex,  sems, 
suplnus,  surdus,  tadtumus,  tempestlvus,  viclnus. 

17ff       Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.g, 
material  (e.g.  aureus),  time  (e.g.  noctumus),  special  relationship  (e.g. 
patemus),  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  idea  of  a  higher  or  lower 
degree,  have  no  comparative  or  superlative.  In  some  others  they  are 
wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason. 

If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  supplied 
by  adding  mftgls  and  maxlme.  Thus,  mai^  mXrus,  more  wonderfuly 
mazlme  mlrus,  most  <ivonderJiiL 

Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

1.  Derivatives  ending  in  -Icus,  -Inus,  -Iyus,  -Oms,  -timus,  -tUus, 
4018  or  -ftrls,  -lUs,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -fttus  and  -Itus,  as  dvlcns, 
natflrftlis,  &c.,  iMurbfttus,  crinltus. 
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Exceptions:  aeqvallor;  capitalior;  dTllior  (Ov.) ;  fiuniliailor,  flEuiil- 
liarf wrimiis ;  frn^^allor,  frugaliBsiniTiB;  hospitallsslmiis  (Cic);  JUTenlUor 
(Qy.) ;  UberaJior,  liberallsaimiui ;  popularior ;  pueillior  (Hor.) ;  aalu< 
tarlor. 

2.  Compounds ;  as  Inops,  magnaiUmiiB,  &c. 

Except  those  named  above  from  dloo,  fiudo,  volo  (§  1 75). 

Except  also  amentlor,  amentlBsimiiB ;  concordlor,  concordlssimiu ; 
•defoxmior ;  dementlor,  dementiBsimiui ;  immftnior,  immaniBsimTiB ;  iner- 
tior,  inertissimas ;  tn£:entlor;  InBignlor;  miserloordior ;  perennior; 
AOllertlor,  sollertlssimuB. 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  -Ufl,  preceded  by  a  vo*iveL 

(a)  But  n  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a  compa- 
rative or  superlative  without  difficulty ;  e.g.  in  -qyiis  and  -gyis ;  e.g.  anti- 
^vior,  antiqvlBalmas ;  -pingvioT,  -pingTiBahaaB ;  tenvls,  tenvior,  tenuis- 
«imiiB. 

(d)  indnstrlor  (Plaut.) ;  pllsimas  (condemned  by  Cic.  PAH,  13.  19, 
but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac). 

4.  The  following:  albiiB,  almiis,  calviui,  cftniu,  cnrvns,  fBruBy 
gnAnu,  mMlocrlB,  xnlms,  gn&yuB,  rtUlis,  tmx. 


177        Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and  super- 
latives, e.g. 

1.  Present  Participle : 

amans,  appetens,  ardens,  continens,  egens,  ferveiiB,  flagraiiB,  floreiuiy 
Indnlgens,  negUgens,  patiens,  temperans,  taens,  valens,  &c. 

2.  Past  Participle : 

acoeptwi,  aocnratus,  adstrlctns,  apertus,  avennui,  ooxioLtatiut,  oon- 
Jnnctns,  contemptns,  dlssoliitiui,  doctiu,  effusiis,  emditnB,  azcqptatnB, 
ezpedltiu,  instmctos,  intentiu,  mnnltiui,  obsttnatiu,  paratoSy  peirdltiUy 
pexfeotOB,  promptos,  refertiu,  remotiu, 
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ii.    Signs  for  Numerals. 

I 

181        In  writing  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates  thou- 
sands, and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thousands;  e.g. 

XVIII.  is  duodevigUitl  mlllia,  5cxcccc.  is  Tlglntl  millia  qiuulrliigenti. 


xjcLxxxDC  is  dedans  (oentum  mlllla)  centum  oc^glnta  mlllla  seBcentl, 
i.e.  1,180,600. 

The  origin  of  the  signs  for  numerals  is  uncertain.  According  to  Mommsen, 
an  outstretched  finger,  the  open  hand,  and  the  double  hand,  were  taken, 
viz.  I,  V,  X  for  I,  5,  10;  and  another  position  of  v  (viz.  l)  for  50. 


iii.     Inflexions  of  Numerals. 

182  tJnii8.  For  mode  of  declenaon  see  §  195.  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
only  with  substantives  whose  plural  denotes  a  singular,  e.g.  unaelitterae^ 
one  epistle;  unae  aedes,  one  house  (set  of  rooms  ^  ox  of  hearths  f) ;  nnl  mores, 
one  and  the  same  conduct;  nnl  Suevl,  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suevi  (or  tkf 
Suevi  alone). 

183  I>no.  The  masc.  and  neut.  are:  nom.  ace  dno,  gen.  dnOmm  or 
duum,  dat.  abl.  duGbus.  For  the  m.  ace.  dnos  is  also  used.  The  fern, 
is:  nom.  doae,  ace.  duas,  gen.  dn&rum  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  duftbus.  In 
expressions  like  duodddm,  duodevlglntl,  duoetvicesimiis,  duo  is  not 
varied.     Ambo,  both,  is  similarly  declined. 

Nom.  and  ace.  tr6s,  n.  trl&^  gen.  trimn,  dat.  tribus. 

184  All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centnm  are  undeclined:  so 
also  is  mllle  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has  a 
declinable  plural  millia,  mlllliim,  milllbns :  but  in  the  singular  is  only 
used  in  nom.  or  ace.  In  expressions  like  caesl  sunt  tria  mlllla  treoentl 
mllltes,  we  must  supply  milltnm  after  mlllla.  If  the  name  of  the 
thmg,  &c.  numbered  precede,  it  is  usually  put  in  the  genitive,  e.g. 
milltnm  (not  mllltes)  trla  mlllla  trecentl  caesl  snnt. 

185  The  other  cardinal,  and  all  the  ordinal  and  distributive  numbers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  with  -0  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -nm  for  -omm  (cf.  §  115); 
e.  g.  mnlta  praesens  qnlngentum  nummnm  aeris  (for  qulngentomm  nnm- 
morum),  an  immediate  fine  of  500000  pounds  of  copper;  pneri  sennm 
septennmqne  dennm  annorum  (§  188,  i). 

iv.    Order  in  compounding  Numerals. 

186  In  compound  numbers,'  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the  smaller 
is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  septem  decem  (or  septem- 
decim),  Septimus  dedmns,  septeni  denl,  septiens  dedens ;  but  in  cardinals 
and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed,  and  in  cardinals  et  is  some- 
times inserted,  especially  if  the  larger  come  first,  e.  g.  deoem  septem,  decern 
et  septem,  septem  et  decem :  decimns  septlmns  (Sen.). 
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From  tweniy-om  to  nin^fy'.nin€,  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  larger  should 
precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  precede  the  larger 
with  et,  e.g.  either  Tlgintl  quattuor  or  quattoor  etVlgintl;  TiceslinuB 
quartos  or  quartiu  et  vlcesimiiB,  &c.;  but  exceptions  to  both  usages 
occur. 

From  a  hundred  and  one  up^aTxis,  the  larger  number  is  usually  put 
first,  either  without  or  (except  distributives)  with  a  conjunction,  e.g. 
dncentos  (et)  qiiadraglnta  (et)  quattiuxr,  quingenteslintixn  (et)  qnlnqoa- 
geajmum  (et)  oetavum,  duoenl  septuacreai,  oentiens  (et)  qizadraglens ; 
but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardinal  or  ordinal)  number  sometimes 
is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qiiinqiiasri]it&  et  ducentft,  septliniiiii  et  quinqoa- 
gesimiim  ac  centeBimuiii.    So  also  ducentoa  et  mllle,  mllle  et  ducentos. 

For  eighieeny  nineteen^  twenty-eighty  twenty-nine^  &c.,  the  subtractive 
forms  (e.g.  duodevlginti,  nndevlgliitl,  nndetrlgesliiiiu,  &c.)  are  most 
common,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.g.  decern  octo,  decern  et 
octo. 

v.    Use  of  classes  of  Numerals. 

187        The  ordinal^  not  the  cardinal^  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.g.  /» the  year 
1879  is  ^SDsui  miUesUno  octlngenteslino  Beptna^estmo  none. 

The  distributives  are  used 

(t)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons  or 
things,  e.g.  Caesar  et  Arlovlstas  denos  comltes  ad  cOUoqutiim  adduce- 
nm^  took  ten  companions  each  ;  puerl  senmn  septenumTe  denum  annonmi, 
boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old^  i.e.  each  was  -16  or  17 ;  ambulaxe 
libia  mlllla  passaum,  to  walk  two  miles  ecuh  time;  tritlcl  modlns  erat 
sestertlis  temis,  com  wets  at  three  sesterces  the  (i.e.  each)  bushel.  If 
slngnll  is  expressed  with  the  persons,  &c.,  the  cardinal  number  may  be 
used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g.  siTigrqlls  deoazU  trecentl  Ixnpera- 
iMuitiir,  each  was  required  to  pay  three  hundred  pence.  In  this  use  teml, 
not  tilnl,  is  used. 

(i)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  Us  blna,  twice  two;  ter 
Bovenae  Tlrglnes,  thrice  nine  girls  ;  dedens  centeoa  mlllla,  ten  times  a 
hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  numerals,  e.g. 
dedens  eentena  mlllla^  do  not  mean  a  million  to  eachperson^  but  a  hundred 
thousand  taken  each  often  times, 

(3)  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  Una  castra,  the  two 
camps  ;  trlnis  hostlnm  spoUls,  with  three  sets  of  spoils  from  the  enemy, 
(In  this  use  nnl  not  slnguU,  trlnl  not  teml  is  used.) 

(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals,  e.g. 
oentnm  qnol  braCMa  dicimt  centenasqne  manns  (Verg.  A.  x.  565),  i.e.  a 
hundred  hands  in  cUl,  not  a  hundred  in  each  arm.  So  also  post- Augustan 
writers  use  trtniis  (not  temns). 

(5)  In  the  singular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly  by 
poets,  e.g.  eentanrl  corpore  lilno,  a  double  body;  oenten&que  arbore 
flnctom  yerberat  assurgens  (Verg.),  with  a  hundredfold  shafts  i.e.  a 
hundred  oars ;  novenS.  lampade,  with  nine  torches  (a  torch  repeated  nine 
times). 

Every  other  is  expressed  by  alternl ;  e.g.  alternls  diebus,  evety  second 
day. 
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vL     Expression  of  Fractions. 

J89         Fractions  are  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways  : 

I.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal  num- 
bers, with  or  without  pars,  e.g.  \y  dlmldiuxn  (not  dlmldia)  ordlxnidla 
pars ;  i,  tertla  or  tertla  pan ;  ^,  quarta,  &c. 

%.  All  fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denominator 
are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partefi  simply,  e.g.  },  duae  partes; 
I,  tres  partes ;  |,  quattuor  partes ;  |,  quinque  partes. 

3.  All  fractions  with  \i  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator,  are 
denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as.  The  as  consisted  originally  of  12  nnciae, 
and  there  were  distinct  names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  unda  and 
for  some  fractions  of  it. 

unciae. 

Z2  assls  or  as,  a  pound 

1 1  deunz  (de-imcia),  an  ounce-off 

10  dextans  (desextans),  a  sixth-off 

9  dodraxis  (dequadrans),  afourth-off 

8  bessis  or  bes  (dui-assis),  a  tivo-cn^ 

7  septiinz  (septem  nnciae),  a  seven-ounce 

6  semlssis  or  semis  (seml-assls),  a  hcUf-as 

5  quincunx  (quinque  undae),  a  five-ounce 

4  txlens  (tri-),  a  third 

3  quadrans  (qxuittuor-)  or  temnoliu,  a  fourth 

1  sextans  (sexto-),  a  sixth 

li  sescunda  (sesqul-unda),  one  and  a  half  ounce 

I  unda,  an  ounce 

^  semunda,  a  half-ounce 

\  sldlicus,  a  Sicilian  farthing 

\  sextula,  a  little  sixth 

Of  the  above  the  sicHicus  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
scrlptulum  or  scripulum  {ypd;jt,fxa)  was  also  used  for  1;^^  of  the  unda, 
^TTT^'  '^hc  fraction  ^^  as  was  denoted  by  blnae  sextulae,  or  duella ; 
yIi  as  by  dimldta  sextula,  or  duo  sorlpula. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said)  as  mere 
duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  specific  concrete  meaning  to 
any  unit.  Hence  heres  ex  asse,  heir  to  the  whole  inheritance:  ex  triente, 
to  a  third;  ex  dtmldia  et  sesttante,  to  two  thirds  {a  half  and  a  sixth). 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods,  arc 
denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in  subsection  i) 
for  the  denominator,  e.g.  f,  quattuor  septimae ;  |,  septem  nonae. 

5.  Some  fractions  are  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  components, 
e.g.  I,  dlmldia  et  quarta ;  |,  pars  dimidia  et  sexta ;  |,  pars  tertla  et 
nona ;  \\^  pars  tertla  et  septima. 

6.  Sometimes  further  division  is  resorted  to,  e.g.  ^,  A\m\A\i^  qulnta. 
And  dlmldia  tertla  is  used  for  sexta ;  dlmldia  quarta  for  octaya. 

7.  Sesqul,  i|,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  e.g.  sesqullibra,  \\  lbs. 

*  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  when  the  as  was  equal  to 
4  undae ;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


PECULIAR  INFLEXIONS   OF   CERTAIN   PRONOUNS. 


Perjonai  pronouns. 

190       The  substantives  called  personal  pronouns  are  rery  peculiar  in  their 
inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem. 

ist  Person.         and  Person. 

Singular. 
«ff»  ta 

mfi  t6 

See  below. 

nXbloroa  tXM 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl 

Plural. 
Nom.| 
Ace.  I 
Gren. 
Dat,| 
Abl.f 


3rd  Person  (reflexive). 

Sing,  and  Plur. 
no  nonu 


sIM 
s« 


nSa 

nostnun 

niRilB 


▼Ob 

▼ostrum  or  Testrum 
▼OUb 


m       Singular.    Acctuative  and  Mhtive.    8086  was  frequently  used 
for  a ;  tSti  rarely  for  t§. 

The  forms  med  and  ted  occur  as  accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautus. 
The  d  is  probably  the  ablatival  d  (§  19)  incorrectly  transferred  to  the 
accusative  as  well. 

Gemti've.  The  old  gemtive  of  the  ist  and  and  persons  was  mis,  tis ; 
the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.  This  was  replaced  as  possessive  genitive 
by  the  adjectives  mens,  tans;  and  as  objective  gemtive  by  the  gen. 
smg.  neut«  of  the  same,  viz.,  mel  (of  my  oeing),,  tuL  So  suiia  (adj.), 
ml  iat  the  genitive,  both  singular  and  plural  of  the  reflexive. 

jydtrve.    Ml  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets. 

198       Plural.     Genitive,    As  jffossessive  genitives  the  adjectives  noster 
and  TBitor  (Toster)  were  used: 

as  objective  genitives  nostrl,  TMtrl  and  rarely  noetnim,  Tattnim. 
as  partitive  genitives  nottrom,  Testrum  and  in  the  comic  poets 
noBtromxii,  nostrarum,  Tostzomiii,  yoftrmnmi* 

198       To  all  cases  (except  tu  nom.)  of  these  substantive  pronouns  the  particle 
-init  is  sometimes  added.    For  to,  tutft  or  tutlmot  is  found. 

The  adjectives  often  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  appended  ; 
e.g.  mieOpts,  BU&mtft ;  rarely  in  the  gen«  sing.,  e.g.  tnlpte ;  and  ace.  plur., 
e.g.  Biiosmet,  su&met. 
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Adjecti've  pronouns^  &c. 

194  Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  possessive 
pronouns,  mens,  tuus,  buiu,  noiter,  Tester),  have  for  all  genders  the 
genitive  singular  ending  in  -ins,  the  dative  in  -I.  In  the  other  cases  the 
inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -o  and  -a. 

The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  finns,  ullus,  nnUiu,  sGlos, 
tOtuB,  alter,  Uter  (and  its  compounds  uterque,  &c.),  alius,  Ule,  Iste, 
Ipse,  hlc,  is.  Idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (quivls,  &c.). 

Of  these  alius,  Hie,  iste,  is,  qui  have  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  ending  in 
-d  instead  of  -m.     Other  irregularities  are  named  below. 

196         tOtus,  fujhole, 

* 

Singular. 
m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

tot& 


Nom.  tGt&s  tOt&  tOtftm 
Ace.  tGtum  tOtam  tOtum 
Gen.      tdtitls  in  all  genders  tOtOnun       tAtftmm    tOtOrum 

tdtX  in  all  genders 


Plural. 

m. 

f. 

tm 

tAtftel 

totos 

totftsf 

tOtOnun 

tAtftmm 

Dat.f 

Abl.       t9t5  tOta         MtO^ 


tfltls  in  all  genders 


In  the  same  way  are  declined  sOlns,  alotte;  finiu,  onfy  nllus  (i.e. 
fintilus),  any  at  all;  nuUus,  none. 

Also  alM^r  {the  other),  altSra,  alteram,  gen.  alterins,  dat.  altfol 

iit^r,  iitr&,  utmm,  whether^  i.e.  winch  of  two ^  gen.  utrius,  dat.  utri. 

altSrftter,  altemtra^  or  altSra  utra,  altSrutmm,  or  alteram  utrom, 
one  or  other ;  gen.  alterius  ntrioB  (post-Aug.  alterutrios),  dat.  alter! 
utri  or  alteratri. 

tlterque,  atrftque,  atromqaa,  each;  fttercumque,  utracomque,  utrom- 
cumque,  twhich  so  ever  (of  two). 

tltervls,  utr&vls,  atromvls,  which  (of  two)  you  please;  ftterlXbet, 
atr&Ubet,  utnunlXbet,  which  (of  two)  you  like, 

neuter,  neutrft,  neutrom,  neither, 

ipsd  (in  early  vmters  frequently  Ixmris),  he  himself  lps&,  ipsum. 

196  The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate;  but  all  (except  solius, 
utrius,  and  neutrius)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -Xos:  so  utilnsque 
always:  soUus  once  in  Terence. 

nolli  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neat,  genitive ;  and  nollo 
for  the  dative. 

The  feminine  datives  onae,  nollae,  solae,  totae,  alterae,  are  (rarely) 
found  in  early  writers  to  the  time  of,. and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos. 

toto  for  dat.  masc.  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  naUioB  and  abl.  nollo  are  rarely  used  substantively  of 
things,  but  frequently  of  persons;  neminis  being  only  found  in  prae^ 
Ciceronian  writers,  and  neiolne  being  only  used  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^ 
except  once  in  Plautus. 
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197         Ule,  that'^  Iste,  that  near  you  (declined  like  Ule) ;  ftllilB,  another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  '     m.  f.  n. 

Norn.     m«         1U&   (         ,  - -.  UlftB  &1I&    I       -«-. 

Ace.      lUmii      lUamf        ^^  Ulum        ftllain| 

Gen.      lUIuB  in  all  genders  ftUfti  in  all  genders  (rare) 

^^'i     ilU  in  all  genders  VSSL  in  all  genders 

Abi.     mo        U1&  luo  &U0         ftua         ftuo 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

196  Old  forms  of  Ule  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are  Dili  for 
dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc. ;  ollls,  dat.  and  abl.  plural ;  and  in  Lucretius 
dUas,  oUa,  ace.  plural. 

In  the  prae-Ciceronian  phrases  alll  modi,  1111  modi,  iati  modi,  we  have 
genitives  (or  possibly  locatives) ;  as  also  in  aUl  del,  alll  generis  in  Varro, 
aJli  rel  in  Caelius. 

mae,  Istae,  aliae  are  found  in  early  writers  rarely  for  dat.  fem.  sing. ; 
aUae  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Lucretius  (once  each). 

Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nom.  (CatuU.),  alld,  neut.  nom.  ace. 
(Lucretius),  all,  dat.  sing.  (Cat.,  Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  ftUbi 
appears  to  be  an  old  locative. 

199  The  demonstrative  particle  od  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  cases 
of  Ule  and  Iste  which  end  in  -e,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged  form  to 
the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus  and  the  early 
writers:  e.g. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.     inic         UUeol        ,   -  UUc  Ulaec    |      ., 

Ace.      Ulunc      Ulanoj       ^^  lUosce       lUasce  f     ""^ 
Gen.      lUlUBoe  in  all  genders 

D^j     unc  in  all  genders  I  miace  in  all  genders 

Abl.       UlOc         lUAo  m«c| 

Soalsolstite. 

In  nom.  sing,  lll&oe,  Ist&oe  for  fem.,  and  1110c,  IstOo  for  neut.  are  also 
found. 

200  Hlc  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.  Uc  haecj  ..  liX  hael  . 

Ace.  Inmc  liancf  ^^  h6s  hfts  |  *^ 

Gen.  htUuB  or  hujnsce  in  all  genders  hOrum       hftrom         hOmm 

Loc.  Ue  (adverb)  I 

Dat.  hnlc  in  all  genders  \  bli  in  all  genders 

Abl.  hOc  hftc  hOc  ) 

The  fuller  forms  hoaoe,  hasoe,  hnjnsee  are  found  in  Cicero :  haeo  for 
nom.  fem.  plur.  is  found  in  Varro,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil.  Plautus  had 
other  of  the  fuller  forms,  e.g.  Uce  (nom.  m.  sing.),  hoce  (neut.  nom.).  Usee 
(iiom.  plur.  m.),  Ulms  (dat.  abl.  plur.). 
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201        l8,  tJbat  (stem  1*  and  eo*),  is  thus  decHned. 


[ 


n. 


Xd 


Singular. 
m.  f. 

Nom.  If  Ml 

Ace.  earn  earn 

Gen.  ejUB  (in  all  genders)      | 

Loc.  Ibl  (adverb)  (. 

Dat.         81  or  ei  (in  all  genders)  I 
Abl.         e(S     /  eft  e6 


eiortt 
eOnun 


Plural. 
f. 


efts 

eftrom 


\ 


n. 

eft 

eOmai 


filB,  els  or  lis 


IbuB  dat.  abl.  plur.  occurs  sometimes  in  comic  poets  and  Lucretius; 
MLbiiB  in  Cato  for  abl.  plur.  fern. ;  i  and  Is  in  Plautus  (for  U  and  Us).  Of 
poets  only  the  prae- Augustan  used  any  of  the  cases,  except  that  Horace  has 
the  genitive  and  accusative  in  his  non*Iyricai  writings. 

The  dat.  sing,  el  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  (Si) :  as  61  it  is  frequent 
in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexameter)  in  Lucretius. 
As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

202  The  suffix  -pse  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended ;  e.  g.  eapM, 
enmpse,  eampse,  eOpse,  eftpae ;  and  in  Cicero  several  times  in  the  phrase 
reapie  (for  re  eftpse),  in  reality.  In  ^nm  (see  above^  §  195)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case-endings* 


203        Idem  (for  Is-dem)  is  thus  declined: 

Singular. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom.     Idem  e&dexa         Idem 

Ace.  eimdem     eandem        Idem 

Gen.  ejusdem  in  all  genders 

Dat.  eldem  in  all  genders  I 

Abl.  eMem        eftdem  eOdemf 


Plural. 

tn.  f.  n« 

Idem  or       eaedem    eftdem 

eldem 
eosdem        easdem    eftdem 
ednmdem  eftnmdem  eSnmdom 

isdem  or  elsdem  in  all  genders 


204        Qni  (stem  qu6-),  ivbicby  ivbatf  anj,  an    (adjective)  relative,  in- 
terrogative, and  indefinite  pronoun,  is  thus  declined. 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


Singular. 


m. 


f. 


I 


n. 


qu&d 


qui        quae 
quem     quam 
cdjus  in  all  genders 
cul  in  all  genders 
qu5        quA  quS 


1 


Plural. 

m.  f. 

qm  quae) 

qu(ta         quftsj 
qu6mm   quftnim    qu6mm 

quIbuB 


n. 


quae 


As  an  indefinite  pronoun  quft,  anj^,  is  more  common  than  quae  in  fan, 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur. 
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206  CfljuB  was  treated  (in  prae- Augustan  writers  and  once  in  Vergil)  as  a 
declinable  genitive,  i.  e.  an  adjective  with  -o  stem  (e.  g.  Is  cuja  res,  c^jnm 
perlculom  est.  Ctajum  pecns  ?).  The  following  forms  are  found  so  used  : 
nom.  s.  ouja  (f.),  cnjum  (n.^ ;  ace  eujum  (m.  nA  cujam  (f.);  abl.  ouJ& 
(C) ;  plur.  nom.  crnjae  (f.).     (Never  used  instead  ot  qtiomm  or  <iaanun.) 

In  Plautus  coliui  (also  written  quoliu)  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

206  Qni  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  (of  all  genders,  and,  occasionally  in 
early  writers,  of  the  plural)  with  the  preposition  otim  appended  (qtil- 
cam);  (a)  as  a  substantive  relative  and  interrogative  (e.g.  habeo  qui 
utar);  (3)  as  an  adverbial  interrogative,  bowl  and  (4)  occasionally  as 
indefinite,  e.g.  neuqul,  slqul  (Plaut.).  As  a  locative  tLU  (for  'qvAM)  is 
used. 

As  ablat.  plur.  quia  is  found  often  m  Varro,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus, 
rarely  in  Cicero. 

307  .  Qui  like  any  other  adjective  can  be  used  substantively,  but,  in  the 
nom.  singular  and  neuter  ace.  sing.,  it  is  rarely  so  used  as  an  interroga- 
tive: as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether  substantively  or  adjectively,  it*  is 
used  only  after  si,  nisi,  n6,  num. 

In  the  cases  just  named,  an  allied  form  qols,  with  neut.  quid,  takes 
its  place.  Quia  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive,  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective:  (i)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is  used 
both  as  substantive  and  as  masculine  and  feminine  adjective.  Quid  and 
its  compounds  are  always  substantives. 

206  The  compounds  of  qui,  quis  are  mainly  declined  like  them,  but  all 
have  -quid  (not  -quod),  when  used  as  substantives.  Other  peculiarities 
are  here  named. 

AlXqui,  ftUquft,  Ulquod,  some,  Aliquis  is  a  subst.  and  masc.  adj. ; 
and  is  more  conmion  than  allqui.  Aliquae  as  nom.  fem.  sing,  occurs  in 
Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut.  plur.  Abl.  &nquX  is  sometimes 
used  in  Plautus. 

Ecqui,  ecqua  or  ecquae,  ecquod,  any  f  Ecquls  is  subst.  and  masc.  adj. 

The  only  cases  besides  the  nom.  in  use  are  dat  eccui ;  ace.  eoquem, 
eoquam ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  scquo.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the  forms  ecqul, 
acquos,  ecquas,  are  found. 

Qnl&am,  quaenam,  quodnam,  <whatf  avbicbf  (numqulnam,  &c., 
ecquinam,  &c.,  any  f),    Quisnam  is  also  used. 

QnXdam,  qoaedam,  quoddam,  a  certain  one^  8cc, 

Qnicimque,  quaacnnqne,  quodcnnque,  <whatsoever.  The  -cunquo  is 
sonietimes  separated  from  qui,  &c. ;  e.  g.  qu&  re  cunque  possum. 

Qonibet,  quaslXbet,  quodlXbet,  which  you  like, 

Onlvis,  quaetls,  quodvis,  tvbicb  you  twilL  Sometimes  with  ounque 
attached;  e.g.  quiTlseunqno,  wbatjoever, 

909        The  follovnng  have  quis  instead  of  qui  for  the  nom.  sing.  masc. 

Qnisquls,  whosoever  or  lObatJoever ;  quidqnid  or  qxdcquid,  what' 
n}er,  also  a  substantive. 
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Qulqul  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus  once.  QulaqulB  as  adjective  is  not 
applied  to  females.  Of  the  other  cases  we  have  only  the  locative  qulqni  in 
Flaut.  and  possibly  in  cuiculmodl :  the  abl.  masc.  and  neut.  quoquo ;  ace. 
in  comic  poets  quemquem ;  qnlquI  nom.  plur.  masc. ;  in  Livy  qiiltraB- 
quilnui  (dat.  pi.,  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient  document) :  and  quaqua, 
in  Tacitus  as  abl.  fem.  sing.  ;  elsewhere  only  as  adverb. 

Qoisquam,  n.  qulcquam,  any  at  all,  Grenerally  used  as  substantive, 
but  quisquam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  females  (as  well  as  of  males). 
Qulquam  at  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  feminine  singular 
are  not  used.     Quodquam  also  not  used. 

Qui8l>iam,  quaeplain,  quodplam,  tome,    Plaut.  has  an  abl.  qnipiam. 

Quisque,  quaeque,  quodque,  each.  Qnioquo  or  quidque  is  subst. 
Qnlsque  used  of  a  woman  in  Plautus. 

Its  compound  imnsquiBque  (imaquaeque,  imiimqaodque)  is  similarly 
.declined.  « 

210 '  Quia  appears  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -1  stems.  Proba- 
bly the  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  quo-)  were,  Nom.  quia,  neut.  quid 
(so  also  18,  Id) ;  Gen.  qols ;  Ace.  quern  (the  proper  accus.  of  quo-  being 
quom  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut.  qidd ;  Abl.  quL  Plural  Nom.  and 
Ace.  ques  (old  form  used  by  Cato  and  Pacuvius),  neut.  quia  (used  as  con- 
junction) ;  Gen.  cuium  (found  in  Plautus) ;  Dat.  Abl.  qulbus. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
ADVERBS  AND   CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 

211  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words,  some  of  them 
cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  words,  others  words  with 
case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  common  use  in  Latin,  others 
mutilated  remnants  of  fuller  expressions. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final  letter  of  the  ending, 
which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  p^t  of  the  stem  or  some  modi* 
fication  thereof. 

212  -ft  Abl.  sing.  fem.  fix>m  -o,  or  rather,  -a  stems. 

ea,  in  that  direction;  hajo,  lilac,  and  (Plaut,  Ter.)  Ula; 
alia; 

qua,  quaque,  quanam,  qnaUbet;  nequaquam,  fy  no  means; 
usqudquaque,  everywhere;  utrallbet,  in  <wbiche*ver  direction 
you  please. 

These  ablatives  are  often  used  with  ttous  (§  230) ;  e.  g.  eate- 
nuB,  thus  far ^  liactenus,  quatenus,  quadamtenus,  allquatenus. 

So  perhaps  droa,  about ;\vjA»^  close;  erga,  to<wards, 

supra  (supera  Lucr.  often),  above;  Infra,  below;  extra, 
outside;  Intra,  wUkin;  ultra,  beyond;  dtra,  on  this  side; 
contra,  against. 
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So  firustra,  in  vain  (in  Plaut.  sometimes  £rlistr& ;  ne  friiBtni 
bIb,  not  to  deceive  you). 

Apparently  a  similar  ablative  is  used  with  prepositions,  which 
in  the  ordinary  language  take  an  accusative ;  e.  g.  antea  (antldea 
old),  antehac  (anUdliao  old),  before;  poetea  (postidea  old), 
poffthac,  afterwards ;  interea,  meanwhile;  praeterea,  praetor* 
hac,  besides ;  propterea,  therefore;  quapropter,  wherefore, 

•&  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut.  , 

It&,  thus  (comp.  iti-dem) ;  quift,  whereas^  because* 

-ae  prae,  in  front  (old  locative?). 

213  -6  Adverbs  chiefly  denoting  manner  (e.g.   certo  for  certod, 

cf.  §  19 ;  comp.  ovTtai,  ovto)), 

(i)  from  substantives. 

ergo,  on  account  of  therefore  (^^v) ;  extemplo,  at  once;  HXco, 
on  the  spot,  instantly  (in  loco) ;  mOdo,  only,  just  now  (lit.  in 
measur^  terms)  "y  ntUadro  (prae-Ciceron.),y«j/,  quickly  ;  usually 
too  soon  (lit.  by  number'^) ;  oppldo  (prae- August.),  very  (lit.  on 
the  plain,  cf.  iimri^i) ;  postmodo,  afterwards  (cf.  §  224) ; 
pr6fecto,  really  (for  pro  facto?);  propemodo  (Plaut.),  almost 
(cf.  §  224).  Fraesto  (always  used  as  predicate,  chiefly  with 
esse),  at  hand,  is  of  uncertain  origin. 

(2)  From  noun  adjectives  and  participles. 

certo, yor«  certainty;  cito,  quickly;  contlnuo,  straigbtway; 
crelato,  frequently;  denuo,  afresh  (de  novo);  directo,  directly j 
straight;  falso,  falsely;  fortnlto,  accidentally;  gratulto,  ^r^- 
tuitously;  liquldo,  clearly;  manifesto,  palpably;  merito,  de- 
servedly; mutuo,  mutually;  necessarlo,  necessarily;  onmino, 
entirely y  in  all  (as  if  from  an  adj.  onmlnas) ;  perpetuo,  per- 
petually;  precftrlo,  on  sufferance;  r&ro,  seldom;  secrSto,  secretly; 
sedtUo,  acti'vely;  B6rlo,  seriously;  s8rOy  late;  BUblto,  suddenly; 
tfLto,  safely;  vSro,  indeed,  no  doubt, 

blpertlto,  tripertito,  qnadripertlto,  divided  into  t<wo,  three^ 
four;  improvlBO,  unforeseen;  inaugor&to,  eivithout  taking 
auspices;  inotplnato,  necoplnato,  unexpectedly,  &c. 

(3)  Ablatives  of  order. 

primo,  in  the  first  place ;  secundo,  tertlo,  &c.;  postrSmo, 
ultimo,  in  the  last  place;  immo  (imo,  at  the  bottom}),  at  the 
least ^  nay  rather, 

(4)  Direction  towards  a  place, 

e6,  thither;  eMem,  to  the  same  place;  eonsque,  adeo,  so  far; 
quo-ad,  as  long  as;  hflc  (for  hoc),  hither;  adhHc,  hitherto; 
Ulo,  mtlc  (Uloc  Plant.),  thither;  Isto,  Istftc  (Istoc  Plaut); 
aUo,  elsewhither;  quo,  whither;  quonam,  quovls,  quocomque, 
qnoquo,  quousque  (§  236) ;  aliquo,  somewhither, 

citro,  to  this  side;  ultro,  further;  Intro,  inwards;  retro, 
backwards;  utro  (rare),  to  which  of  the  two  sides;  utroque, 
in  either  direction;  neutro,  in  neither  direction. 

T^oirro,  further  {iropfxa);  ideo,  i&dkrco,  therefore ;  qno-circ&, 

wherefore. 
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214  ^>-yorsii8  or  <Kyonnin,  lit.  turned  towards  ;  but  vonms  and  Torstim  were 
used  indifferently  and  not  inflected. 

honnim,  hitherwards  (hOrTorsuiii) ;  (luorsus,  quonram,  whi- 
iherwards?  Istonuni,  alionmm,  aliquoyonram,  utroqueTorsnm, 
altroYonrom  (Plaut.,  &c.),  quoquoYersiui  (Cic),  qaoqiieyennim 
(Caes.). 

controTerauB  (adj.),  in  dispute  (lit.  turned  against) ;  intror- 
8U8,  introrsum ;  retrorsuni,  dextrorBUni,  sinistronnun. 

deorsnni,  downwards;  seorsiim,  separcUely  (Be-TorsuxiL,  turned 
to  itself t  or  turned  aside) ;  Bomiiii,  upwards;  pronmm,  prorsoB, 
forwards ;  mrsuxn,  rarsiiB,  backwards j  again ;  transvorsns, 
across,  (Silsnin,  proBum,  nuniin  (russum),  are  forms  also  found 
in  Plaut,  Lucret,  &c.) 

216  -do  qiiando,  when  (qnam-do) ;  aliqnando,  sometimes ;  qiiandOque, 

whenever,  some  time  or  other;  quajidGcumque,  whensoever ; 
quandOquIdem,  since ;  endo,  also  indu,  old  forms  of  In  (comp. 
indtlperator  for  imperator,  £nn.,  Lucr. ;  Ind-Igeo,  ind-lpisoor, 

&c.). 

-11  diu,  for  long;  Interdlu  (interdius  Cato,  Plaut.),  in  the  day- 

time; noctu,  by  night;  dniXtu  (Plaut.),  at  the  same  time;  dtldum, 
lately  (for  diu-dum). 

216  -4  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.    (Comp.  facllnmed  in  S.  C. 

de  Bacc.^  From  adjectives  with  -o  stems  both  positive  and 
superlative  this  is  the  most  usual  adverbial  ending. 

e.g.  aegre,  Jbardfy  (aegro-);  blande,  soothingly  (blando-) ; 
certe,  surely  (eerto-);  conBldexate,  ivitb  consideration  (con- 
siderato-);  docte,  skilfully  (docto-);  plane,  quite  (piano-); 
ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (omato-);  recte,  rightly  (recto-); 
sane,  of  course  (sftno-) ;  ralde,  'very  (valldo-) ;  vere,  truly ^ 
actually  (yero-);  &c. 

ardentUsUne,  most  eagerly;  audacissUne,  most  boldly;  cre- 
berrlme,  very  frequently ;  doctlssime,  very  skilfully;  mazime, 
especially;  minlme,  least  of  all;  paenlBsnme  (Plaut.),  very 
nearly;  &c. 

apprlme  (prae-Ciceronian),  exceedingly  (ad-prlmo);  f8re, 
ferme  (superlative  of  fare),  cUniost, 

Ii6di6  (=h6e  die),  Uhday, 

217  -6  (i)    From  -o  stems;  b6ne,  well  (bono-);  male,  badly  (malo-); 

Infeme,  below  (infiemo-) ;  snpeme,  ahove  (supemo-).  Perhaps 
here  belong  t&mfire,  at  haphazard ;  maote,  blest,  (Some  take 
macte  for  a  vocative.) 

(2)  From  other  stems ;  especially  abl.  or  neut.  ace.  of  -1  stems ; 
Ebimde,  abundantly ;  ante  (for  antid),  before  ;  forte,  by  chance 
(abl.  of  fors) ;  tax^,  easily  (ace.  neut.  of  fiacUis ;  comp.  dnlce 
ridens,  &c.) ;  imptlne,  with  impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  Impnnis); 
m&ge  (cf.  m9^,  §  232),  more ;  paene,  almost ;  rdpente,  stid- 
denly  (repentl-) ;  rite,  duly  ;  saepe,  often  ;  sponte,  of  its  own 
accord  (abl.  of  a  nom.  spons) ;  snbUme,  aloft  (subUmi-) ;  yOltlpe 
or  better  yolup  (Plaut.),  with  pleasure  (almost  always  with  Mt). 
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So  the  ablatives  m&ne,  in  the  morning;  Iftce,  by  daylight; 
nocte,  by  night;  nuygn&pere,  greatly  (xnagno  opere),  &c. 

horcnlft,  lierole,  ^pon  honour  (for  liercules.     See  Syntax). 

218  -p§  A  form  of  que  (compare  qulspiam,  qnlsquam) ;  nexn-pe,  indeed 

(nam-pe,  comp.  namque);  qnippe,  indeed  (ioi  qui  pe?  comp. 
utlque) ;  pr6pe,  near  (comp.  proxlmuB,  as  if  from  proque). 

-vft  Perhaps  for  vel.    Blve  (old  aeve,  hence  seu),  or  iff  whether ; 

nSye  (neu),  or  not, 
cen,  as  (for  ceve,  ce  being  of  pronominal  origin  ?). 

•06  hic,  Ullc,  &c.,  see  §  '221,  3 ;  ecce,  behold  (for  ence);  sic,  thus 

(cf.  §  331);  ac,  §  aip. 

219  -que  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication) ;  e.  g.  qiiisque 

(adj.)f  each;  quandoque,  whenever;  qulcumquA  (qulquomque) 
(adj.),  whosoever;  qudque,  also;  ublque,  everywhere,;  undlque, 
from  all  sides ;  utlque,  anyhow;  usque,  ^z/^;  uterque  (adj.), 
each.  Also  absque,  without  (abs) ;  atque  (ac),  and  also  (for  ad- 
que);  nSque  (nee),  not;  namque,  y^r;  hodieque  (Vell.)  = 
hodie;  denlque,^i2a//^. 

220  *pt6  e.g.  suopte ;  see  §  193. 

•d6  i.  e.  possibly  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent?; 

e.g.  inde,  thence  (Un-de);  \niQl(if(SD^  from  the  same  place;  delude, 
ezlnde,  thereupon ;  prolnde,  pexinde,  ;ust  so ;  subinde,  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

unde,  whence  (quom-  or  cum-de) ;  undlque,  from  all  sides  ; 
undecumque,  whencesoever ;  quamde  (Enn.  Lucr.),  than. 

-ne  sXnS,  without ;  pQnd,  behind, 

ng,  noty  lest ;  n6  (wrongly  written  nae),  verily  (comp.  vaX^  v^\) ; 
tA  interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same  as  lA,  Comp.  nd- 
fas,  nd-quls,  nfi-vls  (=non  vis). 

221  -I  (rarely  I)    (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner. 

qui  (interrogative  and  relative,  like  ut),  bo<w^  in  ivhicb 
case;  quin,  <why  notf  but  (qul-ne);  allSqui,  alloqulu,  cetero- 
qul,  ceteroquln,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of  obscure 
origin) ;  nequlquam,  by  no  means;  atqui,  hut, 

d[,  if  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in  which  case) ;  nisi, ,  unless 
(for  ne  si) ;  slquldem,  if  indeed^  since  ;  qu&sl,  cu  if  (quam  si) ; 
sic,  thus  (id-ce,  in  which,  or  in  this,  way), 

nl,  not  (for  ne,  nel),  also  used  as = nisi ;  quldnl,  why  not? 

ftti  (ut),  how  (for  quo-tl) ;  Utlque,  any  how;  lltlnam,  0  thai! 
ne  utiquam  (niltlquam),  by  no  means, 

(2)  praefisdnl  (also  praefisdne),  without  offence  {przA  flEis- 
dno-, T^r,  i.e.  to  avert,  bewitchments);  procllvl  (or  procllYd), 
downhill  (procllvl-,  old  stem  procllvo-) ;  brgvl,  in  few  words 
(brSvl-). 

(3)  Locative  cases;  IIU,  Isti  (Plaut.  Ter.);  iUic,  Istlc, 
there  (Ulo-,  Isto-) ;  Mc,  here  (ho-) ;  pridem,  some  time  ago: 

h6rl  (in  Quintilian's  time  her6),  yesterday;  peregrl, 
more  commonty  peregre,  abroad^  from  abroad;  temp&rl, 
in  good  time  (tempos-) ;  and  others. 
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222 -l»i  Xbi,  there  (Is);  IniM,  therein]  posttU   (Plaut.),  thereupon; 

interiUl  (Plaut.),  in  the  meantime;  ibUem,  in  the  same  place; 
ftbi,  where  (for  quoM,  oaU) ;  uMqiie,  cvery'where;  uUcumqne, 
fwbereio&ver ;  tf-cftM,  if  anywhere;  UX-rOftUl,  some<iuhere; 
ftUbl,  eUe^ivhere  (all-) ;  utr&bi,  a/  which  of  two  places  (utro-) ; 
utrftblque,  at  both  places, 

-b  &b  {9^z)ffrom ;  db  (obs),  opposite  to  ;  sftb  (subs),  «»</^r. 

223  -am  Jam,  now  ;  etiam,  also  (et  Jam) ;  quOniam,  since  (qnom  Jam^ ; 

nnndam  (Plaut),  now  (nnnc  Jam) ;  nam,  for  (originally  now) ; 
qnam,  ^tw,  as;  quamquam,  however^  although';  allquam,  . 
somehow  ;  SJIquan-do,  sometimes ;  allquamdiu,  for  some^  time  ; 
niltlquam  (§  321),  not  at  all;  uspiam,  vsqnam,  any  where  ; 
xrasqnam,  no  where;  praequam,  compared  with;  tam,  so; 
tamqnam,  as  if;  tandem,  at  length, 

nSqnam,  good  for  nothings  is  used  as  inded.  adjective. 

cOram,  face  to  face  (00m,  os-) ;  61am,  secretly  (comp.  oc-efll-o, 
conceal) ;  obvlam,  opposite  (obvio- ;  or  Ob  Ylam,  comp.  obiter) ; 
p&lam,  prOpalam,  openly;  perpSram,  badly;  protlnam  (Plaut.), 
immediately  (cf.  protenus,  §  130). 

So  the  compounds  with  f&riam;  e.g.  blftxlam,  divided  in 
two  (bi-);  trlfarlam,  quadilfarlam ;  multlfiirlam,  in  many 
places;  plurUuiam,  in  several  places, 

-dam  quondam,  sometime,    (Comp.  quidam,  a  certain  one,) 

22i  -om  (um)   Probably  accusative  cases. 

dOnlcum  (Plaut.,  dOxdque  Lucr.,  d0nte  commonly),  un- 
til; dum,  while;  dil-dum,  lately  (diu  dum) ;  interdum,  for  a 
time;  quldum,  how  so  t  prlmumdum,  Jirst  of  all ;  appended  to 
imperatives,  e.  g.  ft^^um,  come  now ;  mftnSdum,  stop  pray  ; 
tangddum,  just  touch  me  ;  &c. 

num  (in  questions),  now?  nunc  (i.e.num-oe),  now;  etiamnum, 
even  now, 

quom,  cum,  when  (quo-) ;  com  (in  composition),  cum  (prep.), 
with  (comp.  ivV);  quon-dam,  sometime  (quom-dam);  quando- 
cumque,  whensoever;  tum,  tunc,  then;  umquam,  ever  (um  for 
quom)  \  numquam,  never  (ne  umquam) ;  nonnunquam,  at 
times* 

actdtum,  instantly;  drcum,  round  (clrco-);Clanc(Uum,  secretly 
(clam,  with  suffix  -cftlo-) ;  commddum,  suitably^  just  now 
(commodo-) ;  dfimum,  at  length  (lit.  downmost;  superl.  of  de) ; 
eztr6mum,ybr  the  utmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (eztremo-);  incas- 
sum,  to  no  purpose  (in  cassum) ;  minimum,  in  phrase  quam 
TniTiiniTiTn^  as  little  as  possible  (minimo-)  ;  nimlum,  too  much 
noenum  (generally  contracted  to  n0n),  not  (ne  tlnum 
p&rum,  little;  pl6rumque,  for  the  most  part  (plero-,  que 
postrfimum,  for  the  hindmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (postremo- 
potissimum,  especially  (potissimo-) ;  primum,  for  the  first 
time  (prime-);  propemodum,  almost  (cf.  §  213);  itdrum,  for 
the  second  time;  tertium,  quartum,  &c.;  ultimum,  for  the 
furthest  (i.e.  last)  time;  secundum  (prep.),  following^  along 
(sequondo-).     For  rursum,  adyersum,  &c.  see  §  214. 
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iminraesentUlfnm,  at  the  f resent  time  (for  in  praesentia 
renun?). 

-em  pr6p6di«m,  very  shortly  (possibly  a  corruption  for  propS  did, 

ott  a  near  day), 

-tern  antem,  however;  item,  likewise  (comp.  Ita,  Itldem);  saltern, 

at  least, 

I  -dem  qnldem,  i^q^^vm,' indeed ;  prldem,  some  time  ago;  tandem,  at 

I  length  (tamdem) ;  Itldem,  likewise  (ita) ;  Identldem,  repeatedly 

(for  Idem  Itldem?  or  Idem  et  Idem?).     (Comp.  Idem,   the 
Satiu^  for  iB-dem J  t6tldem  (indec.  adj.),  just  so  many;  tantus- 
I  dem.) 

I    226  -im  denotes  at  or  from  a  place  ;  liin-c,  hence  (him  ee) ;  Ullm,  Utlm, 

ilUnc,  IstiBC,  thence;  im  in  inde  (§  220),  thereupon;  exim,  exln, 
exinde,  therefrom;  dein,  deinde,  thereupon;  int6r-lm,  mean- 
while,  also  at  times  (Quintil.);  Oltm,  in  those  times,  uq,  formerly 
or  hereafter{fX\a — lllo);  dxilm,  for;  utrlnque,  on  both  sides  (utro-). 

altrlnsecos  (for   altrlmsecus;    Plant.),   on  the  other  side; 
I  eztrlnsecus,  from  outside  ;  intrlnsecxis,  from  within, 

227  t-lm  (aim)  Formed  from,  or  similarly  to,  past  participles;  e.g.  carptim, 
by  pieces^  separately  (lit.  plucking  at  it,  carpere);  confertim, 
compactly  (confercdre) ;  confestlm,  immediately;  cursim,  stivifily 
(cnrrere) ;  efflictim,  desperately  (efOIgere,  to  kill,  hence  efiUc- 
tlm  amftre^  to  love  to  deatbV,  fortlm,  tbief-<ivise,  i.e.  by 
stealth;  partim,  partly  (parti-;  ;  passim,  here  and  there  (in  a 
scattered  <ivay,  pandere) ;  pdddtentlm,  feeling  the  <way  (pede 
teudfiie) ;  praesertlm,  especially  (putting  in  front,  praes6r6re) ; 
xkptiia,  hurriedly  (rapSre);  senslm,  gradually  (\it,  perceptibly  ; 
sentlre) ;  st&tlm,  immediately  (lit.  as  you  stand,  8t&-,  st&re) ; 
strlctlm,  slightly  (lit.  graining,  strln^rere) ;  "^dsslm,  in  turns 

h  (tIcI-).     In  aSSltlm  (ad  fatlm,  to  yatwning),  in  abundance,  we 

have  an  accus.  of  an  extinct  noun  f&tis,  a  ya^n  (comp. 

I  f&tlsci,  f&tlgare). 

I  -&t-lm        (i)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  acervatlm,  in  heaps,  sum- 

1.  marily  (acerv&-re) ;  certatim,  vying  <ujith  one  another  (certa- 

re);  d&tatlm  (datatlm  ludere,  to  play  at  ball),  giving  and 
regiving  (d&tS^re  frequentative  of  d^e);  gr&yatlm,  eivith 
d^culty  (gravarl) ;  nCmlxiatlm,  by  name  (nomlnare),  &c. 

(2)  From  nouns  (compare  the  adjective  forms,  e.g.  barbatus, 
cord-atns,  &c.);  e.g.  gfindrattm,  taking  classes  (genus);  gr&- 
datlm,  step  by  step  (gradu-);  grSgratlm,  in  flocks,  herding 
together  (grfig-) ;  membratlm,  limb  by  limb  (membro-) ;  ostla- 
tlm,  from  house  to  house  (ostlo-) ;  paullatlm,  little  by  little 
(pamio-) ;  irtngmatrtTn,  oru  by  one  (comp.  singnlo-) ;  snmmatlm, 
slightly,  summarily  {taking  the  tops,  summo-) ;  &c. 

-Itt-lm         tdfltlm,  full  trot  (raising  the  feet,  ttiliere) ;  tribttflm,  tribe  by 
tnbe  (trlbtt-). 

.•It-im         Tlrltlm,  man  by  man  (viro-). 

L.  G.  •  6 
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228  •%  ast,  but;  at,  but  (also  atauOt  ataui) ;  ant,  ^r  (comp.  aOr«) ;  6t, 

a»^/  (comp.  ^t) ;  Ht  (for  uti),  as  (prout»  praeut,  sicut,  yelut) ; 
post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  po8tid«a ;  coinp.  ante,  antldea). 
8&t  is  shortened  for  satis  (§  232).    For  -met  see  §  193. 

-d  Old  ablative  suffix?  cf.§§  19, 1 15;  &d,/^;&p11d,  at;  baud  (or  liau), 

not ;  sed,  but  (properly  fy  itself?),  QuOd,  because ^  is  neut.  ace. 
(comp.  5rt),  but  in  quod  si,  quod  quia,  quod  utinam  is  by  some 
taken  to  be  an  old  ablative. 

-n  quXn,  why  not  f  (qui  ne) ;  sin,  but  if;  &n,  whether ;  fors&n, 

fondt&n  (fors  sit  an), perhaps ;  t&mdn, yet ;  ^n,  to!  In,  in, 

-1  pr6cttl,   off',  afar;  slmU,  older  sexnol  (for  simllS),  together ; 

sdmSl,  once;  v61,  or  (probably  imperative  of  YOlo^  hence  choose), 

-ur  Igltur,  therefore  ;  qu0r  or  cflr,  wherefore  ? 

-6r  Suffix  of  comparative  degree :  stLper,  tibove  {higher;  sub,  up) ; 

desuper,  insuper. 

per,  through;  ter  (for  trls,  cf.  §  128),  thrice;  qu&ter,  ^2wr 
times,  y 

-p6r  nUper,  lately  (novumper) ;  pSxumper,  for  but  little  tinie  (parum) ; 

paulllsper,  for  a  little  while  (paullo-) ;  tantlsper,  for  so  long 
(tanto-) ;  semper,  always  (slm-,  whole?  comp.  simplex,  simul). 

229  rtfir  (i)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems:  duriter  (also  dure), 

hardly  (dflro-);  litLm9iiXter,  inhumaniter  (also  bimiane,  inhu- 
mane), politely,,  impolitely  (humano-);  larglter  (also  large), 
lavishly  (largo-);  n&viter,  Ign&vlter  (also  n&vS,  ign&y6), 
skilfully ,,  unskilfully  (gnayo-);  luculenter  (also  luculente), 
brilliantly  (for  IfLctUentlter  from  luculento-);  turhulenter 
(also  turbulentfi),  confusedly  (for  turbulentlter  from  turbu- 
lento-),  and  others  in  early  writers. 

(2)  From  adjectives  with  1-  stems,  and  one  (supplez) 
with  consonant  stem:  acri-ter,  eagerly  racri-);  ftU-ter,  other- 
<wise  (all-,  §  198);  aman-ter,  lovingly  (for  amantlter);  atrO- 
d-ter,  audac-ter,  br6yi-ter,  demen-ter  (for  dementl-ter), 
concordl-ter,  constan-ter  (for  constantl-ter),  decen-ter,  diU- 
gen-ter,  el6gan-ter,  felici-ter,  firequen-ter,  gr&vl-ter^  lenl-ter, 
Idvl-ter,  medlocrl-ter,  mem6rl-ter,  (with  good  memory;  mlse- 
ricordi-ter,  p&rl-ter,  salllbrl-ter,  scien-ter,  slmlli-ter,  sim- 
Xdid-ter,  sollemnl-ter,  soller-ter  (for  soUerti-ter),  suppUd-ter, 
teuTl-ter,  yehemen-ter  or  yemen-ter,  yemlli-ter,  ylgllan-ter, 
utni-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -ntl,  of  which  -ti  is 
dropped  before  the  suffix  (cf.  §  ao). 

(3)  From  other  words:  drd-ter,  about  (drco-);  inter, 
bet<ween  (\b)  ;  praeter,  beside  (prae) ;  prop-ter,  near  (pr6pe) ; 
snb-ter,  ieneath  (sub). 

n6qul-ter,  badly  (nequam).  Obiter  (not  ante-August^),  on 
the  way^  is  apparently  ob  iter  (comp.  obylam). 
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-■  al»  (&b,  ft),  from  ;  bis,  iwice  (for  duls) ;  ds,  on  this  side  (comp. 

d-tlmiii);  eac,  out  (eo  in  some  compounds,  and  6);  mox, 
presently;  olM  (ob),  on,  opposite;  BUbs  (snb),  f<»^4?r  (in  gubs- 
tTftho,  &c.) ;  trans,  across ;  hIb,  beyond  (comp.  ul-tlmns) ; 
ns-quam,  us-ptam,  anywhere  ;  us-que,  ever ;  yIie,  scarcely, 

delnceps  (deln,  c&p-foe),  next^  is  a  compound  like  parU- 
eeps,  but  indeclinable. 

-fta  alias,  at  other  times  ;  eras,  to-morrow  ;  fOnM,  (to)  out  of  doors, 

-fia  mordl-c-ns,  with  the  teeth  (mordd-,  mordSre);  sfio-us,  otherwise; 

tSnixs,  cu  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  extent  f)%  prOMniui  (or  pro- 
tlnas),  immediately, 

Qmlnns,  from  a  distance;  oommlnnB,  hand  to  hand,  are 
probably  compounds  of  mftiins,  hand  (meaning  '*  hands  off," 
"hands  together"). 

281  -tika  from  ;  same  as  Greek  -Btv  (comp.  ypa4>'0/iev,  sorlbi/vi^). 

antlqaX-tiiB,  from  of  old  (antlquo-) ;  divlal-tns,  from  the 
Gods  (divliio-) ;  ftmdX-tiiB,  from  the  bottom  (flindo-) ;  btLm&ni- 
tns,  c^fter  the  manner  of  men  (humano-) ;  In-tns,  from  within 
(In) ;  p8nl-tu8,  from  the  interior,  deeply  (pdno-) ;  publlcX-tus 
(Plaut.,  Ter.  &c.),  on  the  public  account  (pnbUoo-) ;  rftdlcl-tus, 
from  the  root  (radXd-) ;  sub-tns,  underneath  (sub). 

-te  pines,  in  the  possession  i7^(comp.  pinltos). 

283  *Xa  for  -iOs,  the  stem,  or  for  -itis  the  neuter  ace,  of  the  comparative 

suffix ;  e.g.  nlmls,  too  much;  m&fi^s  (sometimes  mft^d),  more; 
s&tlB  (also  s&t),  enough, 

fortassls,  tcirtaMJib,  perhaps, 

-Li  fOrls,  out  of  doors  ;  imprimis,  in  the  first  place  ;  gratilS,  gratis, 

for  thanks,  gratuitously;  ingr&tls,  thanklessly;  mnltimodis, 
manywise;  qu6tannis,  yearly,  are  locatives  or  ablatives. 

233  -lens  post- Augustan  -iSs ;   the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  adverbs : 

tdtiens,  so  often  (tot);  qndtiens,  bofw  often  (qnot);  aliqu5- 
tiens,  sometimes;  pltLriens,  often  (pltLs-);  qnlnqnlens,  ^^ 
times  (quinqne) ;  sezlens,  six  times  (sex) ;  diciens,  ten  times 
(decern);  Tlciens,  t^wenty  times  (for  vlcintiens,  cf.  §  ao;  from 
Tiglnti);  oentiens,  a  hundred  times  (centum),  and  others. 
See  Chap.  X. 
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237       The  following  are  the  chief  (pronominal)  adverbs  of  time. 


^  \as  long  as, 

ftlXqnamdlfl,  for  some 

length  of  time, 
quousqiM,  till  when? 
adlmo,  hitherto. 


«''**^  {when, 
qiiom,  when, 
nnne,  n<fw, 

anteh&c,  ^^/^^  Mtr. 

poBtbftc,  after  this, 

aftUnde,  immediately  afterwards, 

nondTun,  not  yet, 

ftliftfl,  a/  another  time^ 

quondam,)  sometime^  \,t, formerly^ 
OUm  )     or  hereafter* 


"^"^^^  \  as  ofL  as, 

iUIqudtlef,  several  times, 
Xdentldem,  repeatedly, 
noninnTiquani,  ]  sometimes 
UXquaiido,       >  (i.  e.  not  uu" 
quaadOqiie      )  frequently), 
interdTun,    sometimes   (i.  e. 

occasionally), 
imqiiam,  ever  (after  nega- 
tives, &c).^ 
usque,  ever  (of  progressive 
continuance). 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

INFLEXIONS   OF  VERBS.      Introduction, 

888       Latin  verbs  have  inflexions  to  denote  differences  of  voice,  person, 
number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices^  the  Active  and  the  Passive. 

(The  Passive  voice  is  sometimes  called  Reflexive  or  Middle.) 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except  in 
the  third  person;  others,  called  Deponents,  have  only  the  passive,  but 
with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active. 

2.  Two  numbers^  the  Singular  and  Plural. 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each  number. 
In  the  Imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  the  first  person  singular. 

A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person. 


4.    Three  moods^  Indicative,  Subjunctive  (often  called  Conjunctive), 
Imperative. 
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5.     Six  tenses^  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

(a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action;  the  Present,  Future,  and 
Imperfect 

(More  precise  terms  for  these  tenses  are  (as  used  by  some  writers) 
present  imperfect,  future  imperfect,  past  imperfect) 

(b)  Three  denoting  completed  action;  the  Perfect,  Completed 
Future,  and  Pluperfect. 

(More  precise  terms:  present  perfect,  fiitiure  perfect,  and  past  per- 
fect) 

In  the  Subjunctive  mood,  active  voice,  there  are  only  four  dis- 
tinct tense-forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect 
In  the  Imperative  there  are  only  two,  the  present  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  voice  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  voice 
have  in  the  Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  incom- 
plete action,  and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect. 

The  deficiency  of  the  tenses  of  complete  action  in  the  Passive  voice 
is  supplied  by  participles  in  combination  with  certain  tenses  of  the  verb 
of  being. 

Certain  verbal  nouns  are  (partly  from  their  mode  of  formation, 
partly  from  their  use)  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb. 
These  are 

{a)  Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Infinitives  (or  the  Infini- 
tive Mood).  They  are  the  Present  infinitive,  denoting  incomplete 
action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  completed  action. 

(b)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles^  the  Present  and 
Future  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  the  Past  participle  belonging 
to  the  passive  voice. 

(f)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  the  Gerund  and 
Gerundive,  usually  classed,  the  first  with  the  active,  the  second  with 
the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Two  Staines,  Le.  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  dative)  of  a 
verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  collectively  the  ^nite 
Verb ;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called  the  Infinite 
Verb. 

940  Every  ^ngle  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sentence, 
the  verbal  stem  being  used  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination  with 
abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 

The  principles  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected  are  the  same.  The 
cfifimnces  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due  partly  to  the  nature  or 
ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb.     But  there  are  other  differ- 
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ences,  of  which  the  reason  must  apparently  be  sought  elsewhere.  Pos- 
sibly in  early  stages  of  the  language  there  may  have  been  a  fuller  system 
of  Torms  applicable  to  all  verl^,  and  in  the  language  as  we  have  it  some 
verbs  exhibit  some  of  these  forms  and  other  verbs  exhibit  other  forms. 

241  The  inflexions  are  attached  to  the  stem  in  the  following  order  : 
inflexions  of  tense^  of  mood^  of  person^  of  number^  of  njoice.  The  forms 
of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  with  personal  pro- 
nouns. All  other  parts  of  the  verb  (usually)  contain  modifications  for 
tense,  mood,  number  and  voice.  Or  these  the  modifications  for  tense 
and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun,  and  the 
inflexions  for  number  and  voice  are  appended  after  them. 

Thus  d&t  is  the  3rd  person,  singular  number,  present  tense,  indica- 
tive mood,  active  voice  of  a  verbal  stem  meaning  give.  It  is  composed 
of  d&-  verbal  stem,  and  t  abbreviated  pronoun  of  3rd  person :  and  thus 
is  strictly  give-be  (she^  it),  for  which  originally  givers  is  the  English 
equivalent,  but  English,  having  lost  its  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  final 
J,  now  prefixes  in  addition  the  pronoun  be  (sbe,  it),  as  a  separate  word 
for  the  like  purpose. 

d&-r-S-m-iis  is  the  ist  person  plural,  active  voice,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  the  same  stem,  d&-,  give.  The  sound  r  denotes  past  time, 
S  the  mood  o(  thought  (instead  of /act),  m  the  speaker  himself,  lu  the 
action  of  others  with  the  speaker.  Thus  daremus  analysed  is  give-did- 
in-thought'I-tbej.  If  for  -us  we  have  -ur  (d&remur),  the  speaker  and 
others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

242  The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes  :  viz.  those 
which  are  conunon  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  conunon  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  referred 
to  three  forms  oi  the  verbal  stem  called  the  Present  stem,  the  Perfect 
stem  and  the  Supine  stem. 

I.  The  Present  stem  is  very  often  identical  with  the  verbal  stem, 
but  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  modified.  From  this  present  stem 
are  fomfcd  all  the  tenses  and  verbal  forms  which  express  incomplete 
action :  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voices — 

Indicative  Present,  Future,  Imperfect ; 
Imperative  Present,  Future ; 
Subjunctive  Present,  Imperfect ; 

also  the  following  verbal  forms : 

Present  Infinitive ;  Active  and  Passive ; 
Present  Participle ;  Active  (none  in  Passive) ; 
Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 
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a.  The  Perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  verb  stem  and 
"with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably  modified.  From  this 
perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denoting  completed  action :  viz. 
in  the  Active  voice — 

Indicative  Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect ; 
Subjunctive  Perfect,  Pluperfect ; 

also  the  Perfect  Infinitive. 

3.  The  Supine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  verbal  stem, 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  the  forms  called 
the  supines,  the  past  participle  passive,  and  future  participle  active  are 
generally  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tenses  of  the  verb  of 
being  to  form  the  perfect,  pluperfect  and  future  indicative,  and  the 
perrect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  of  the  passive  voice. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  VERBS. 

Verbs  are  as  regards  their  inflexions  divided  into  two  principal 
classes ;  those  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  and  those  whose  stem 
ends  in  a  vowel.  The  former  may  be  called  for  shortness  consonant" 
verbs^  the  latter  yofivel^'verbs. 

Vowel-verbs  may  have  a  stjpm  ending  in  a  or  u,  or  «  or  1.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  numerous  are  those  with  stems  ending  in  &,  and  this 
class  differs  most  in  its  inflexions  from  consonant  verbs.  It  is  in  the 
inflexions  of  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem  that  these  differences 
are  mainly  found. 

First  will  be  given  on  opposite  pages  the  whole  system  of  inflected 
forms  of  a  consonant  stem,  rtg-,  rule^  and  of  a  vowel  stem,^  &m&-,  love. 

The  English  corresponding  genarally  to  the  Latin  forms  of  the 
Indicative  and  Imperative  moods  is  added.  The  English  corresponding 
to  the  Subjunctive  mood  varies  so  much  with  the  character  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  that  none  can  properly  be  given 
here.  On  the  whole  in  the  greater  number  of  sentences  the  English 
used  for  the  Indicative  would  also  fit  the  Subjunctive.  The  proper 
translation  according  to  the  class  of  the  Subjunctive  is  given  in  the 
Syntax. 

The  quantity  of  the  final  syllables  is  marked  as  actually  used  by 
Latin  poets.  (See  also  §  53  foil.)  Doubtless  in  some  forms  here 
marked  short  the  quantity  was  originally  long,  and  some  traces  of  the 
earlier  quantity  are  occasionally  found.     See  §§  32,  68,  69. 
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Consonant  Conjugation. 
Present  Stem. 

Active  Voice* 

Present. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

244  Sing.  I.  r6g-o,  I  am  ruling  or  I  rule  rdff-am 

2.  rdg-l8,  l^hou  art  ruling  or  Thou  rulest  rdg-fia 

3.  r6g-It,  He  is  ruling  or  He  rules  rSg-it 
Plur.  I.  rdg-Im-fts,  We  are  ruling  or  fVe  rule  rfig-ftm-fts 

a.  r0g-It-Is,  Te  are  ruling  or  Te  rule  rtg-&t-l8 

3.  rdg-unt,  They  are  ruling  or  They  rule  rfig-ant 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  rdg-am,  I  shall  or  nvill  rule 

a.  rSg-Ss,  7Zw»  (zi;i//  ruAr 

3.  rdg-dt,  He  will  rule 
Plur.  I.  rdg-Sm*fts,  We  shall  or  w///  rule 

%.  t^'-^Mb^  Te  will  rule 

3.  rdg-ent,  ^TS^  ewill  rule 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  r0g*5b-a]ii,  I  was  ruling  or  I  ruled  rfig-te-em 

a.  rdg-«1)-fts,  7]&ott  wast  ruling  or  7i&o»  ruledst  rfig-^-Ss 

3.  r6g-9b-&t,  Hr  (u;^/  ruling  or  i7<f  r«/r^  rtg-dr-M 

Plur.  I.  r6g-€b-bn-fts,  We  were  ruling  or  We  ruled  rtg-Or-Sm-IU 

2.  rfig-8b-&t-l8,  ^^  cw^r^  rv/m^  or  Te  ruled  rtg-fe-et-lB 

3.  rfig-Sb-ant,  They  were  ruling  or  T7}ey  ruled  tSg-Ar-e&t 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present.     Sing.  a.  r8g-6,  -R«/p  (thou) 
Plur.  3.  rig-lt-«,  JRi/i^r  {ye) 

Fut„«.      Sing.  3  H..«^  I^XKr'' 

Plur.  a.  rfig-It-Ot^,  Te  shall  rule 

3.  r0g-iut-o,  They  shall  rule 

Verbal  Noiin-Forms. 

Infinitive  Present.  rtg-to-i,  to  rule 

Participle  Present  S.  Nom.    r6g-eii8,  ruling 

Ace.     rdg-Mxt-em  (m.  f.),  rdg-ans  (n.) 

Gerund.  Ace*  i   **•"•***•*"*»  rtding 


i 
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Vowel  Conjugation. 
Present  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

Present. 
Indicative. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-o,  I  am  loving  or  Ihve 

a.  ftm-ftf,  ^Ihou  art  loving  or  Thou  lovcst 
3.  &m-&t,  He  is  loving  or  He  loves 

Plur.  I.  ftm-ftm-fts,  We  are  loving  or  We  love 
a.  &m«ftt-lB,  Te  are  loving  or  Te  love 
3.  ftm-ant,  T^  are  loving  or  Tbty  love 


Subjunctive. 

ftm-9m 

ftm-68 

ftin-it 

ftm-Bni-fts 

ftm-9t-l8 

ftm-ent 


Future. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-Ab-o,  I  shall  or  ivill  love 
a.  im-ftb-l8,  Thou  wilt  love 
3.  ftm-ftb-It,  He  will  love 

Plur.  I.  ftm-Ab-Im-fts,  We  shall  or  will  love 
a.  ftm-AlHlt-Is,  Te  will  love 
3.  ftm-ftb-imt,  They  will  love 


Ixnperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftiii-SI>-S]n,  I  was  loving  or  I  laved 

%•  im^b-'fta,  Thou  <wast  loving  or  Tbou  lovedtt 
3.  ftm-fttHftt,  He  qvas  loving  or  He  loved 

I^ur.  I.  ftm-tb-Am-Hs,  We  were  loving  or  We  loved 
a.  &in«4UMLt*b,  Te  vjere  loving  or  Te  loved 
3.  im^b-ant,  They  were  loving  or  They  loved 


ftm-ar-Sa 
ftm-ar-dt 
ftm-lr-tai-tUi 
ftiii«-ii^t-Xs 


Present. 
Future. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Sing.  a.  ftm-ft,  Love  (thou) 
Plur.  a.  ftm-ftt-li,  Love  (ye) 

Sing.  3^*»i^t-o^^^///^ 

Plur.  a.  bn-ftt-Ot-ii,  ^^r  shall  love 
"  3.  ftm-ant-o,  They  shall  love 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

[nfinitive  Present.  ftm-Ar^,  to  love 

Participle  Present  S.  Norn.    iiiiF4aui,  lennng 

Aoc.      ftm-ftnt-tm  (m.  £.),  ftm-Mii  (n.) 

Gerund.  Ace*  1   ia-ftad-'uni  loving 
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Consonant  Conjugation. 
Present  Stem. 

Passive  Voice. 
Present 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

^6  Sing.  I.  rdg-6r,  lam  being  ruled  or  1  am  ruled  r^-tr 

a.  r6g-6r-l8,  Hjou  art  being  ruled  or  Thou  art  ruled  rfig-ftr-ls 

or  r6g-ftr-d 
3.  r6g-it-itr,  he  is  being  ruled  or  He  is  ruled  rfig-ftt-ttr 

Plur.  I.  rSg-Ixn-tbr,  We  are  being  ruled  or  We  are  ruled    rfig-ftm-ilr 

2.  reg-Ixn-In-i,  Te  are  being  ruled  or  Te  are  ruled    r6g-ftm-Ixi-I 

3.  r6g-imt-ttr,  They  are  being  ruled  or  They  are  ruled  rfig-ant-ttr 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  rfig-ar,  I  shall  or  <w/7/  be  ruled 

2.  rfig-6r-l8  or  rdg-5r-6,  Thou  wilt  be  ruled 

3.  r6g-5t-tLr,  He  <will  be  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rdg-9m-1ir,  We  shall  be  ruled 

2.  rSg-exn-In-I,  Te  twill  be  ruled 

3.  rfig-ent-tlr,  Hxy  will  be  ruled 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  r6g-8b-&r,  I  <was  being  ruled  or  /  <was  ruled         rdg-dr-Sr 

2.  r6g-^b-ftr-l8,  Thou  <wast  being  ruled  or  Thou    r6g-Ar-8r-Xs 

or  rftg-6l)-ftr-d     <it;<ij/  n/Zr^/  or  rttg-to-«r-^ 

3.  rdg-$l>-ftt-1ir,  /£r  <u;^zJ  being  ruled  or  f£?  41;^     r^-te-St-1br 

ruled 
Plur.  I.  r0g-$l>-fiiii<'ilr,  We  were  being  ruled  or  We  were    rtSg-to-Sm-ftr 

2.  rdg-^l)rft]n-IiL-I,  Te  were  being  ruled  or  Te  were    xfig-fe-Sm-Iii-X 

3.  rSg-db-ant-tlr,  72^  qx/^r^  3«»^  ruled  or  Ti&ff    rdg-Sr-ent-Ur 

w^rtf  ruled 

Imperative. 

Present.     Sing.  a.  rtg-to-*,  ^  r«/p</ 

Plur.  2.  rtg-Im-lii-Iy  Beje  ruled 

Futu..     Sing.  *(  r<M..it^r  |^-^^^«'  -^ 

Plur.  3.  rdg-imt-6r,  7Z>^  shall  be  ruled 


Verbal  Noun-Forms.  ^f- 

Infinitive  Present.  rtg-I,  to  be  ruled  . 

Gerundive  Sing.  Nom.  m.    rfig-cnd-iUi »  ^       ,        ,    ,       ,  , 


y 
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Vowel  Conjugation. 

Present  Stem. 

Passive  Voke. 

Preisent. 


Indicative. 


3ft7  Sing.  I.  &m-Or,  /  am  being  loved  or  /  am  loved 

a.  ftm-ftr-Is,  'Uyou  art  being  loved  or  Thou  art 

loved 
3.  ftm-ftt-ttr,  He  is  being  loved  or  He  is  loved  . 
Plur.  I.  ftm-ftm-flr,  We  are  being  loved  or  We  are  loved 

2.  ftm-ftm-In-I,  Te  are  being  loved  or  Te  are  loved 

3.  ftm*ant-iLr,  They  are  being  loved  or  Tliey  are 

loved 

Future. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-fib-dr,  1  shall  or  <w///  be  loved 

a.  &xn-&b-6r-l8  or  &m-&b-dr-ii,  Thou  wilt  be  loved 
3.  ftm-ftb-It-tlr,  He  will  be  loved 

Pliir.  I.  &xn-ftb-Ini-tlr,  We  shall  or  <will  be  loved 

2,  Ajn*&1)-Uii-In-I,  Te  will  be  loved 

3.  Aai-ftb^imt-iir,  They  will  be  loved 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftm-&1>-&r,  I  was  being  loved  or  I  <was  loved 

2,  &xn-&l9-ftr-l8,  Tbou  <wast  being  loved  or  Thou 

or  &xn-&l>-fir-4i     wast  loved 

3.  &xn-&l>-ftt-tLr,  He  <was  being  loved  or  He  ivas 

loved 
Plur.  I.  ftm-ftb-tei-llr,   We  were  being  loved  or   We 

were  loved 

2,  &iii-&1>-&m-IiL-I,  Te  <were  being  loved  or  Te  were 

loved 

3.  &m-&l)-axit-1ir,  They  were  being  loved  or  They 

were  hved 


Present. 
Future. 


Imperative. 

Sing.  a.  ftm-fir-4i,  *Be  (thou)  loved 

Plur.  a.  im-am-In-I,  Be  (ye)  loved 

o*        al  X     .J.  X     \Thou  shalt  be  loved 
Srng.  j^  ta-awir  ^^^  ^^,^  ^  i^j 

Plur.  3.  ftm-ant-dr,  Sn&^  shall  be  loved 


\ 

i 


Infinitive  Present. 

Gerundive.  Sing.  Nom.  m. 

f. 

n. 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

ftm-ftr-I,  to  be  loved 

ftm-and-& 
ftxn-Axid-uni 
&c. 


Subjunctive. 

&xn-6r 
&xn-8r-l8 

or  ftm-6r-d 
ftm-§t-flr 
ftm-Snioflr 

flm-ent-ftr 


&xn-&r-dr 
&m-fir-ftr-l8 
or  &xn-fir-€r-d 
&m-fir-6t-tb: 

&xn-ftr-6m-1ir 

&xn-&r-3m-In-I 

ftm-fir-ent-tbr 


oe  u 

1" 


love  or  to  be  loved 
(used  adjectivally) 
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Inflexions, 


[B(?ok  II. 


Consonant  Conjugation. 
Perfect  Stem. 


Active  Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative. 

248  Sing.  r.  rez-I,  I  ruled  or  1  have  ruled 

2.  rez-i8-tl,  Thou  ruledst  or  Thou  hast  ruled 

3.  rex-It,  lie  ruled  or  He  has  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rex-Im-1&8,  We  ruled  or  We  hatye  ruled 

a.  rez-Is-ti-s,  Te  ruled  or  Te  have  ruled 
3.  rex-er-iint,  They  ruled  or  They  have  ruled 
or  rex-^-d 

Completed  Future. 

Sing.  I.  rex-dr-o,  1  shall  have  ruled 

a.  rex-dr-Is,  Thou  ivilt  have  ruled 

3.  rex-dr-It,  He  ttvill  have  ruled 

Plur.  I.  rex-to-Im-tLs,  We  shall  have  ruled 

2,  rex-dr-It-Is,  Te  ivill  have  ruled 

3,  rex-dr-lnt,  They  <will  have  ruled 


Subjunctive. 

rex-6r-iin 

rex-6r-l8 

rex«4r-It 

rex-te-lm-lis 

rex«4r-It-Is 

rex«4r-lnt 


[For  the  quantity  of 
-Is,  -lmiui,&c.  inperf. 
subj.  and  conip.  fut. 
ind.  see  §  281.  For 
rexemnt  see  §  274.} 


Pluperfect. 


Sing.  I.  rex-dr-am,  I  had  ruled 

2.  rex-dr-fts,  Thou  hadst  ruled 

3.  rex-dr-&t,  He  had  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rex-dr-ftxn-tLs,  We  had  ruled 

2.  rex-8r-&t-Is,  Te  had  ruled 

3.  rex-€r-ant,  They  had  ruled 


Infinitive.     rex-ls-s9,  to  have  ruled 


rex-is-fiem 

rex-l8-B68 

rex-is-sSt 

rex-i8-8§m-tbi 

rex-is-sSt-ls 

rex-iSHsent 


Supine  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

rect-nm,  to  rule,  i.e.  ace.  case  of  verbal  noun  with  n-  stem 
rect-11,  in  the  ruling,  i.e.  ablat.  case  of  verbal  noun  with  n-  stem 


Part.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.)    rect-flr-iiB  (m.)) 

rect-11r-&  (r.^     /  about  to  rule 


Infin.  Fut.  (Sing.  Kom.)   reot-llr-fts,  -&,  -urn  esse,  to  he  about  to  rule 

foisse,  to  have  been  about 
to  rule 


?j 


w 
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Vowel  Conjugation. 

Perfect  Stem. 

Active  Voice. 

Perfect. 

Indicative. 
249  Sing.  i.  &xn&v-I,  I  loved  or  have  loved 

2.  &xn&v-l8tl,  Tbou  lovedst  or  bast  loved 

3.  ftmftv-lt,  He  loved  or  has  loved 
Plur.  I.  &xn&v-Im-1l8,  IVe  loved  or  have  loved 

a.  &mftv-ls-tl-s,  Te  loved  or  have  loved 
3.  ftmftv-er-iint,  They  loved  or  have  loved 
or  &ma,v-6r-d 

Completed  Future. 

Sing.  I.  &BaS.Y'6t'0,  I  shall  have  loved 

2.  &mftv-dr-Is,  Thou  qvilt  have  loved 

3.  ftm&v-6r-lt,  He  ivill  have  loved 
Plur.  I.  &xn&Y-dr-Im-1&8,  fVe  shall  have  loved 

2,  &xn&v-dr-It-Is,  Te  <will  have  loved 

3.  &m&v-6r-l2it,  They  <ivill  have  loved 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I.  &in&v-dr-am,  /  had  loved 

2,  &m&Y-fo-fts,  Thou  hadst  loved 

3.  &m&v-dr-&t,  He  had  loved 
Plur.  I.  &xn&v-dr-fiiiL-tL8,  We  had  loved 

2.  &m&v-6r-&t-Is,  Te  had  loved 

3,  ftm&v-ftr-ant,  They  had  loved 


Subjunctive. 

&m&v-dr-ixn 

&m&v-ftr-l8 

Am&v-6r-It 

ftm&y-dr-Im-tls 

Am&v-^r-It-Is 

Am&y-dr-lnt 


ftm&v-is-sem 
&mS,v-l8-BSs 

&in&V-l8-8dt 

&m&Y-l8-89m-iL8 

&m&V-i8-86t-l8 

ftmAv-ls-8ent 


Infinitive.    &m&y-l8-86,  to  have  loved, 


Supine  Stem. 
Active  Voice, 


Supine.  &m&t-nm,  to  love 

&mS.t-tL,  in  the  loving 

Part.  Fut.  (Sing.  Nom.)    ftmat-flr-tls  (m.) 

ftiii&t-tlr< 


vtls  (m.) ) 
r-&(f.)  [ 
r-iim  (n.); 


aheut  to  love 


Infin.  Fut  (Sing.  Nom.)    ftmftt-Ur-lls,  -a,  -um  esse,  to  be  about  to  love 

^,  „  talBa^y  to  have  been  about 

to  love 
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Inflexions. 


[BooJ^  TJ. 


Supine  Stem. 


Passive  Voice. 

Perfect. 
Indicative, 
(m.)        (f.)         (n.) 
250  Sing.  I.  rect-Hs     rect-&    rect-um    smn, 

/  hai)e  been  or  am  ruled 

2.  reet*1l8    rect-&    reet-um    fe, 

Tlsou  hast  been  or  art  ruled 

3.  reet-l&s    rect-&    rect-imi    est, 

He  has  been  or  is  ruled 


Subjunctive, 
rectos,  rectft,  rectum  slm 


»i 


>> 


»» 


»» 


^^ 


n 


sXs 


sU 


Plur.  I.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     stLmiis,   rect-I, rect-ae,  rect-A  Bim-fts 
We  have  been  or  are  ruled 

2.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     estis,  ,,  ,,         ,,     sitis 

Te  ba've  been  or  are  ruled 

3.  rect-I       rect-ae    rect-&     sunt,  ,^  v         f*     s^t 

^fy  ^^1;^  ^^tf«  or  are  ruled 

Completed  Future. 

firo,  /  shall  have  been  ruled 
tols,  Thou  nvilt  have  been  ruled 
6rlt,  He  twill  have  been  ruled 

erlmuB,  fFe  shall  have  been  ruled 
firltfe,  Te  twill  have  been  ruled 
dront,  They  «Ufill  have  been  ruled 


Sing.  I.  rect-iifl 

rect-a 

rect-iu 

»•       ,1 

» 

>» 

3.       „ 

>> 

>» 

Plur.  I.  rect-I 

rect-ae 

rect-& 

«.       i» 

» 

>> 

3-        »» 

» 

>» 

Pluperfect 

Sing.  I.  rect-iUi    rect-a     rect-um  dram,      rect-tU,  -&,  -um  essem 
/  had  been  ruled 

2,  rect-tLs    rect-a     rect-um  Sr&s,  ,,       ,,       ,,     esaCs 

Thou  hadst  been  ruled 

3.  rect-tls    rect-a     rect-um  fe&t,  ,,       ,,       ,,     essdt 

He  had  been  ruled 
Plur.  I.  rect-I      rect-ae   rect-a       Srftmlls,  rect-I,  -ae,  -&  essemtls 
We  had  been  ruled 
1,  rect-I      rect-ae  rect-a      6r&tl8  „       ,,     „     essStls 

,  Te  bad  been  ruled 

3.  rect-I     rect-ae  reot-a      Srant  essent 

They  had  been  ruled 


?>       »»     »» 


Participle  Perfect,    rect-tta,  -a,  -urn,  ruled. 

Infinitive  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).     rect-Hs,  -&,  -um  esse,  to  have  been, 
or  to  be,  ruled. 
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Supine  Stem. 

Passive  Voice. 

Perfect 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

251  Sing.  I.  ftm&t-tls,  -&,  -mn  Bum,  /  ha've  been    ftrnftt-fts,  -&,  -nm  tdm 

or  am  loved 

2.  ftm&t-tUtf  -&,  -nm  es,  IIjou  hast  been  „  „         siB 

or  art  lo*ved 

3.  &in&t-1l8,  -&,  -um  est,  He  has  been  „  ^,        sit 

or  is  loved 

Plur.  I.  &in&t-I,  -ae,  -&  sftmUs,  JVe  have  been    ftmftt-I,  -ae,  -&  tSmtn 
or  are  loved 

2.  Amftt-I,  -ae,  -&  eetls,  Te  have  been  „  ^         sltls 

or  are  loved 

3.  &in&t-I,  -ae,  -&  sunt,  They  have  been  „  „         Bint 

or  are  loved 

Completed  Future. 

Sing.  I.  fimftt-UB,  -&,  -um  6ro,  I  shall  have  been  loved 

2.  „         „  Sris,  Thou  twilt  have  been  loved 

3.  „         „  £rXt,  He  ivill  have  been  loved 

Plur.  I.  ftm&M,   -ae,  -&    SrlmtUi,  We  shall  have  been  loved 

2.  „         „  dritis,  Te  tivill  have  been  loved 

3.  „         „  foimt,  They  mjill  have  been  loved 

Pluperfect. 

Sing.  I.  ftm&t-tUt,  -&,   -xim  dram,   1  had    ftmftt-llB,  -&,  -nm  eBBem 
been  loved 

2.  &mftt-tls,  -&,  -um  eras.  Thou  badst  „  „        eBSta 

been  loved 

3.  &mftt-1&B,   -&,   -um  dr&t,  He  had  „  „        essSt 

been  loved 

Plur.  I.  ftm&t-I,  -ae,  -&  drOmliB,  We  had    ftmftt-X,    -ae,    -&  eBBSmtUt 
been  loved 

2.  ftm&t-I,  -ae,  -&  Sr&tls,  Te  had  been  „  „        eBsStls 

loved 

3.  ftmftt-I,  -ae,  -ft  drant.  They  had  „  „        esBent 

been  loved 

Participle  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).    fim&t-ftB,  -ft,  -nm,  loved, 

Infinitiye  Perfect  (sing.  nom.).    ftmftt-1&8,  -&,  -um  esBOi  to  have  been, 
or  to  be^  loved, 

L.a  7 
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Inflexions. 


[:Book  IT. 


252  Present  Stem.  Other  Vo<wel  Conjugations,  ACTIVE  VoiCE. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Singular. 

1.  trIb-u-o 

2.  trib-u-ls 

3.  trib-u-It 

Present. 
c&p-l-o               and-l-o 
c&p-Is                 aud-Is 
c&p-It                 aud-It 

mftn-e-0 

mftn-Ss 

mftn-ftt 

Plural. 

1.  trlb-n-Im-fts 

2.  trlb^n-It-Is 

3.  trib-iuimt 

cftp-Im-tls 

C&P-It-l8 

c&p-l-uxit 

aud-Im-tUt 

aud-It-Is 

aud-l-unt 

mftn-Sm-tUt 

mftn-6t-Is 

mftn-ent 

Singular. 

1.  trIb-u-am 

2.  trib-n-6s 

3.  trib-u-dt 

Future. 
cftp-1-am            aud-l-am 
c&p-i^-9s              aud-1-68 
cftp-l-9t              aud-l-6t 

mftn-6b-o 

mftn-Sb-Is 

mftn-Sb-It 

Plural. 

1.  trXb-n-em-fia 

2.  trib-u-St-l8 

3.  trib-n-ent 

cftp«l-9m-tUi 

c&p-l-9t-Is 

c&p-i-ent 

aud-i-Sm-Hs 

aud-i-9t-l8 

aud-1-ent 

mftn-6b-Im-tUi 

mftn-Sb-It-Is 

mftn-Sb-nnt 

Singular. 

1.  trlb-u-Sb-am 

2.  trlb-n-fib-ft8 

3.  trlb-u-6b-&t. 

Imperfect 
cftp-l-Sb-am        aud-l-6b-am 
c&p-l-Sb-fts         aud-l-6b-ft8 
c&p-i-eb-&t         aud-l-6b-&t 

mftn-Sb-am 
m5n-6b-ft8 
mftn-eb-ftt 

Plural. 

1.  trib-n-«b-ftm-ii8  cftp-l-Sb-ftm-tls 

2.  trIb-iirSb-&t-Is     c&p-l-9b-&t-Is 

3.  trib-u-Sb-ant      c&p-i-9b-a&t 

aud-l-9b-&m-1lB 

aud-l-6b-ftt-Is 

aud-l-6b-ant 

m6n-6b-ftm-iUi 

jnftn-9b-&t-Is 

m5n-Sb-ant 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Singular. 
2.   trib-n-fi 

Present, 
c&p-d                   aud-I 

xnftn-9 

Plural. 
2.   trXb-u-It-d 

c&p-It-d 

and-It-d 

mftn-St-ft 

Singular. 

Future. 

*>  trib-u-It-o 

Plural. 

2.  trlb-u-it-Ot-d 

3.  trlb-u-unt-o 

cftp-It-o 

aud-It-o 

mftn-6t->o 

c&p-it-6t-« 
c&p-l-tmt-o 

aud-It.5t.« 
aud-l-ant-o 

mftn-6t-ftt-6 
mdn-ent-o 

Infin.  Pres. 

trIb-u-dr-8 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 
c&p-Sr-d              aud-Ir-9 

juftn-fir-ft 

Part.  Pres.  (sing.  nom.). 

txlb-a-emi           c&p-l-exiB 

aud-l-ens 

mftn-ens 

Gerund  (sing.  nom.). 
trib-n-end-um 

c&p-l-end-xim 

and-l-end-um 

mftn-end-nm 

• 

•• 

*                                                  • 

J 
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263  Present  Stem. 


Other  Votvel  Conjugations, 
Indicative  Mood. 


Passive  Voice. 


Singular. 

Present. 

I.   tzib-n-ftr 

c&p.l-6r 

aud-l-5r 

mdn-e-Or 

a.   trlt^-a-fir-iB 

c&p-dr-Is 

aud-Ir-l8 

xnftn-Sr-Is 

3.   trinirii-It-tkr 

c&p-It-tLr 

and-It-tLr 

mdn-St-Hr 

Plural. 

I.   tilb-n-Ixn-tbr 

c&p.Iiii-iir 

aud-Im-ikr 

m62i-9m-tbr 

2.    trib-n-lmln-l 

cftp-Xmln-I 

aud-Imln-I 

mOn-Smln-I 

3.   trib-n-imt-tkr 

c&p-l-imt-Hr 

aud-l-unt-tbr 

xndn-ent-Hr 

Singular. 

Future 

'. . 

I.    trlb-u-ftr 

c&p-l-&r 

aud-l-&r 

ni6n-61>-()r 

2.    trlb-a-^r-l8 

c&p-i-£r-l8 

aud-1-Sr-Is 

mOn-Sb-dr-Is 

3.   trlb-u-et-Hr 

c&p-l-9t-tbr 

and-l-St-tLr 

mftn-6b-It-tb: 

Plural. 

I.   tilb-a-fim-tLr 

cftp-l-fim-tlr 

and-l-9m-tLr 

mdn-Sth-Im-tbr 

2.    trn»-a-8xiiXn-I 

c&p-l-Smln-I 

and-L-6mln-I 

mOn-^bH-Imln-I 

3.   trib-u-ent-tkr 

c&p-i-ent-tLr 

aud-l-ent-tbr 

m5n-9l>-unt-ttr 

Singular. 

Imperfect. 

I.    trlb-ii-6l)-ftr 

c&p-l-9l>-&r 

aad-l-Sb-&r 

m6n-6l)-&r 

2.    trIb-n-Sb-ftr-Is 

c&p-i-Sb-ftr-l8 

aud-l-Sb-ftr-Is 

ni6n-9b-ftr-l8 

3.   trlb-u-Sb-ftt-iir 

c&p-l-6b-&t-fir 

aud-i-Sb-SLt-Hr 

m5n-6b-a.t-tbr 

Plural. 

I.    trlb-n-6l)-9m-tbr  c&p-l-6l>-fiiiL-tLr 

aud-l-9l>-fiiiL-tLr 

xn6n-Sl)-am-iir 

.    2.   trIb-n-Sl>-ftni1n-lc&i>-l-«1>-&]nIn-l 

aud-l-9b-ftxuln-l 

mOn-Sb-ftmln-l 

3.   trlb-u-SD-aiit-lircip-l-fib-ant-lir 

and-i-fib-ant-tLr 

mOn-9lHUit-ttr 

Imperative  \ 

Mood. 

Singular. 

Present 

■• 

2.   trXb-a-$r-d 

c&p-dr-9 

aud-Ir-d 

]uftn-9r>9 

Plural. 

2.   trlb-u-lxuln-l 

c&p-Xmln-I 

aud-Imin-I 

mdn-Smln-I 

Singular. 

Future 

■ 

*|  trll)-u-lt-6r 

€&p-It-6r 

and-It-6r 

m6n-6t-5r 

Plural. 

3.  trib-u-unt-dr 

c&p-l-unt-ftr 

aud-1-imt-Or 

m5n-ent-5r 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infin.  Pres. 

txib-n-l 

c&p-I 

aad-lr-I 

mftn-Sr-I 

Gerundive  (sing.  nom.). 

trlb-a-e&d-tis 

c&p-l-exLd>us 

aud-i-end-fis 

mdn-end-lls 

7     2 
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264  Present  Stem.  OiJber  Vowel  Conjugations.  Active  Voice. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 


Singular. 

1 .  trib-u-am 

2.  trXb-u-As 

3.  trlb^u-ftt 

Present. 

c&p-l-aiu             aud-l>am 
c&p-l-ft8              aud-1-fts 
c&p-l-&t               aud-l-&t 

mOn-6-axn 

m5n-e-&» 

jn5n-e-&t 

Plural. 

1.  trIl)-u-fiiiL-11s 

2.  trlb-n-at-Is 

3.  trlb-u-ant 

c9.p-l-am-11s 

c&p-i-at-Is 

c&p-l-ant 

aud-1-ftm-ils 

aud-l-&t-Is 

aud-l-ant 

mftn-e-ftm-tUi 

m6n-e-ftt-l8 

mdn-e-ant 

Singular. 

1.  trll>-u-£r-em 

2.  trlb-u-dr-Ss 

3.  till>-u-6r-$t 

Imperfect. 

c&p-&r-em           and-Ir-em 
c&p-dr-Ss              aud-Ir-§s 
c&p-dr-6t             and-Ir-dt 

mftn-Sr-em 

mOn-^r-Ss 

mdxL-er-^t 

Plural. 

I.   trll>-u>dr-6m-ils  c&p-dr-Sm-tUi 
a.    trlb-u-6r-€t-Is      cap-6r-et-Is 
3.    trlb-u-6r-ent       c&p-6r-ent 

aud-Ir-em-Hs 

aud-Ir-§t-l8 

aud-Ir-ent 

m6n-Sr-Sm-&s 

xnttn-6r-8t-Ia 

mdn-Sr-ent 

255 


Singular. 

1.  trXb-u-&r 

2.  trib-u-&r-Is 

3.  trlb-u-at-tir 

Plural. 

1.  trlb-u-Axn-tbr 

2.  trlb-n-ftmln-I 

3.  trlb-u-ant-tir 

Singular. 

1.  trib-u-€r-Sr 

2.  trlb-u-6r-er-lB 

3.  tarIb-u-6r-St-1ir 

Plural. 

1.  trIb-u-Sr-Sm-iir 

2.  trlb-u-dr-fimln-I 

3.  trXb-u-dr-ent-ilr 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

cap-1-S.r  aud-l-ftr 

cap-l-ftr-Is  aud-i-&r-l8 

c&p-i-ftt-tlr  and-l-at-tlr 


Passive  Voice. 


c&p-14lm-ilr 
c&p-i.&mln-I 
c&p-l-ant-tir 


aud-14lm-iir 
aud-l-ftmln-I 
aud-i-ant-tkr 


Imperfect. 

c&p-6r-er  aud-Xr-dr 

cap-Sr-Sr-Is         aad-Ir-6r-Is 
c&p-er-St-tLr        aud-Ir-St-Hr 


c&p-Sr-Sm-flr 
c&p«4r-6niln-l 
o&p-te-ent-Hr 


aud-Ir-Sm-lir 
aud-Ir-fimln-X 
aud-Ir-ent-tkr 


mdn-e-ftr 

m6n-e->ar-l8 

m6n-e-ftt->tUr 

mftn-e-Sm-ftr 
mOn-e-ftmln-I 
mdn-e-ant-lir 


m6n-5r-Sr 

]u6n-er-6r-l8 

m5n-9r-St-iir 

m5n-6r»5inX]i-X 
mOn-er-ent-iir 
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266  Perfect  Stem. 


Other  Vowel  Conjugations. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Active  Voice. 


Singular. 

Perfect. 

I.   tribn-I 

cSp-I 

audlv-I 

mOnu-I 

2.   tilba-i8-tt 

c8p-i8-tl 

audiv-ls-tl 

mdnn-l8-tX 

3.    trXbu-it 

c6p-It 

audlY-It 

m5nu-It 

Plural. 

I.    trXbu-!m-1lB 

cSp-lm-tUt 

audlv-Im-fts 

m5nu-Im-il8 

7,.   tribu-i8-tl8 

c6p-i8-tib 

audlv-la-tls 

mdna-l8-tls 

3.    trXlm-er-unt 

c6p-er-unt 

andlv-er-imt 

xn6nu-er-imt 

Singular. 

I.    tribn-fir-o 

Completed  Future. 
oSp-6r-o               andIv-6r-o 

m6nu-8r-o 

2.    tiibn-6r-l8 

c6p-6r-ls 

an<Uv-dr-l8 

m6nu-8r-l8 

3.    tril)u-dr-It 

csp-dr-it 

audlv-fc-it 

mOnu-Sr-It 

Plural. 

I.    trlbu-fir-lm-iis 

cSp-fir-lm-Ha 

andlv-6r-ixn-iis 

mdnu-er-lm-tts 

2.    trlbu-6r-lt-l8 

c6p-6r-lt-Is 

andlv-6r-it-l8 

mdnu-dr-lt-l8 

3.   tril)u-fir-lnt 

c6p-dr-lnt 

au<Uy-er-lnt 

mdnu-dr-int 

Singular. 

I.   tribu-er-am 

Pluperfect. 
cSp-er-am           audlv-dr-am 

m5nu-te-axn 

2.    trlbu-fir-fts 

c8p-6r-8.s 

audly-6r-&s 

mftnu-6r-fts 

3.    tril)u-6r-ftt 

c6p-dr-&t 

andXy-dr-&t 

m6nn>6r-&t 

Plural. 

X.   tribn-Sr-am-tls 

cSp-6r-9m-il8 

auclIv-6r-Sin-il8 

xn6nu-8r-Sjn-tl8 

2.    trlbn-te-At-Is 

c9p-6r-&t-Is 

audlv-Sr-at-Is 

m6na-6r-&t-l8 

3.   trlbu-dr-ant 

cSp-dr-ant 

audXy-6r-ant 

mOnu-dr-ant 

• 

Subjunctive 

Mood. 

Singular. 

I.    tribn-Sr-lm 

Perfect. 
c8p-$r-ixn           audly-8r-lm 

m6nu-8r-im 

2.    trlbu-6r-is 

c6p-er-lB 

audly-6r-l8 

m5nu-6r-i8 

3.   trlbu-dr-It 

cSp-dr-It 

audly-er-It 

mdnu-dr-It 

Plural 

I.   trUm-fir-im-iia 

ciSp-dr-lm-1l8 

audly-dr-im-ft8 

mdnu-fir-lm-tLs 

2.    tribu-Sr-lt-Is 

c9p-dr-lt-l8 

andly-fir-lt-l8 

m6nu-dr-it-l8 

3.   tribu-fo-lnt 

cSp-dr-lnt 

audiy-er-lnt 

]u6na-dr-int 

Singular. 

I.   tzibn-l8-sem 

Pluperfect. 
c6p-l8-sem          audlY-is-sem 

iii6nu-iB-8eni 

2.   tribn-is-ses 

oSp-is-sSa 

audiy-i8-8S8 

mftnn-i8-868 

3.   trlbn-l8-8dt 

c6p-l8-8dt 

audly-l8>8dt 

m0nn-l8-8et 

Plural. 

1.  trIba-l8-8Sm-il8  cSp-is-sfim-lis 

2.  trlba-l8-86t-ls     c6p-la-sSt-l8 

3.  txIba-l8-8exLt      c6p-ls-8ent 


atidIy-l8-8Sm-tls  m6nn-l8-BSm-tl8 
aodly-ls-sSt-Is    xn6nu-i8-s8t-l8 
audXy-i8-Bent      mdnu-ls-sent 
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257  Supine  Stem. 


Olber  Poavel  Conjugations. 
indicative  Mood. 


Passive  Voice. 


Singular. 

Perfect. 

I.    trlDHt-ILB 

capt-iis 

audlt-fis 

mOnlt-iis 

sum 

a-            »» 

»? 

11 

11 

es 

3-            ,» 

?> 

11 

11 

est 

Plural. 

I.    trlbttt-i 

capt-I 

audlt-I 

xn5nlt-l 

stLmus 

2.                 ,, 

»» 

11 

11 

estis 

3-            ,» 

5) 

11 

91 

simt 

Singular. 

Completed  Future. 

I.    tritoat-iifl 

capt-Hs 

andlt-tLs 

xn6nIt-iU 

6ro  .  . 

2.            „ 

?t 

11 

11 

6ris 

3.            », 

»> 

11 

11 

6rtt 

Plural. 

I.    tribiit-l 

capt-I 

audlt-I 

mOnlt-I 

dilmus 

^'            » 

11 

11 

11. 

6rlti8 

3.            „ 

n 

11 

11 

^nint 

Singular. 

Pluperfect. 

I.    tarlbilt-tls 

capt-iiB 

au(Ut-tU{ 

mdnlt-fts 

dram 

2.                 », 

»> 

11 

11 

6rS,8 

3-            » 

?> 

11 

11 

6rS.t 

Plural. 

I.    trlbat-i 

capt-I 

andlt-I 

m5nlt-l 

erftmtlB 

^^           M 

?> 

11 

?» 

SratTB 

3-            »» 

j» 

11 

11 

drftnt 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Singular. 

Perfect. 

I.    tribflt-tls 

capt-tLs 

audlt-iis 

mdnlt-ils 

.    8im 

2.                „ 

?» 

11 

11 

Bis 

3.                n 

n 

11 

11 

Bit 

Plural. 

I.    trlMt-I 

capt-i 

audlt-I 

ni5xilt-l 

slmt^s 

2.                 )) 

11 

71 

11 

BitIS 

3*            >» 

11 

11 

11 

Bint 

Singular. 

Pluperfect. 

I.   tribtlt-tls 

capt-ft3 

audlt-tis 

m5nlt-iis 

essem 

2.                 „ 

11 

11 

11 

essSs 

3.            » 

11 

11 

11 

esBdt 

Plural. 

I.  tiibat-i 

capt-I 

andlt-I 

mdnlt-I 

esBSmus 

2.                 ,, 

11 

11 

11 

essStiB 

3-            »» 

11 

11 

11         ' 

essexit 

CJiap.  X/F,] 
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Deponent  verbs  have  the  inflexions  of  the  passive  voice  with  the 
active  meanings  and  have  also  a  present  and  future  participle  active  and 
the  gerunds  and  supines. 

The  following  examples  are  given  (for  brevity's  sake)  only  in  the 
first  person  singular,  or  other  leading  form :  86qu-,/o//o<iy;  prficft-,  pray; 
Y^re-jfear, 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present. 


▼dreor 


s6quor,  I  follow  or  am      prScor 

foUo^wing 
sSqnar,  I  jhall  follonv  prficabor 

sSquebax,  /  <was  foUo<iv-     prfic&bar 

ing  or  1  follo^ued 
sBctLtus  Bnm,  I  follonved    prdc&tns  sum 
or  have  follcywed 
Comp.  Fut  sftcatus  6ro,  /  shall  have    prtcatus  6ro 

follo<wed 

Pluperfect,    sfictltiis  team,  I  hadfoU    prgcatus  6ram    rfirltus  Sram 

lowed 


Future, 
Imperfect. 

Perfect. 


▼teSbor 
Yteebar 

vdiltuB  sum 

YSrItns  teo 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Present. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect 
Pluperfect. 


Present. 
Future. 


▼teear 
vteteer 


sdqiiar,  /  he  following  or  prtcer 

I  follonv 

sSquteer,  I  ivere  follofw^  prCcSxer 

ing  or  Ifollofived 

B^ditas  Bim,  Ifollofived  prtcatus  aim       vteltus  slm 

sficUtus  essem,  I  hadfoU  prdcfttus  essem    vSxItas  essem 

lowed 

Imperative  Mood. 

B^tLoHiTiy  follow  (thou)  prtcftrS 

aBcfltor,  thou  shalt  follow  prScator 


vtefird 
vte6tor 


Verbal  Nouns. 
Infinitive. 

Present.  sSqui,  to  follow  prScftrl 

Perfect  sficfltus  esse,  to  havefol-  prftcatus  esse 

lowed 

Participles. 

Present         sfiquens,  following  prScfins 

Future.  sfictltilrus,  going  to  follow  prtcatilrus 

Past.  '  Bftcfltus,  having  followed  prtcfttus 

Gerund.      s8quendiim,yo//o<ium^  prficandnm 

Gerundive,  sftquendus,  to  follow  or  prftcandus 

to  be  follonued 


vSrtei 
YdrXtus  esse 


▼erens 

Tdrltilras 

vdrltus 

vte^ndnm 
Yteendos 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
,  INFLEXIONS  OF  snm  AND  OTHER  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

« 

259  The  tenses  of  the  verb  of  being  are  partly  from  a  root  es-  whence 
es-um  (Gr.  ci/ai  for  cVftt)  and  partly  from  the  root  fti-  (whence  llo), 
Gr.  6va>.  P08-snm,  I  am  able  or  I  can,  is  a  compound  of  p5te  sum,  and 
usually  retains  the  t  before  a  vowel  but  assimilates  it  to  a  following  -s. 

Present. 

Sing.  I.  Sam,  lam 

2,  Ss,  Thou  art 

3.  est,  He  is 
Plur.  I.  sftmils,  We  are 

2.  es-Uflp  Te  are 

3.  tnmt|  They  are 
Future. 

Sing.  I.  Sro,  1  shall  be 
%.  ^tiBjThouivilt be 
3.  6rtt,  He  will  be 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

pos-siun,  lean 

elm 

posslm 

pdtte,  Ihou  canst 

sis 

possis 

potest,  He  can 

sit 

posslt 

f         posstUniis,  We  can 

sImtUi 

posslmtta 

p6testl8,  Te  can 

sltls 

PO88IU8 

possnnt,  Ihey  can 

Bint 

posslnt 

pOtSro,  I  shall  be  able 
p6tSriB,  Thou  <wilt  be  able 
p6t6rlt,  He  ivill  be  able 


Plur.  I.  UtinOM^We  shall  be    v^tlMmtB,  We  shall  be  able 


2.  M.Vtay  Te  twill  be 

3.  6waL%,They  will  be 
Imperfect. 


pOtSritIs,  Te  will  be  able 
p6t6nmt,  They  will  be  able 


Sing.  I.  dram,  /  was 

pOtdram,  I  could  or 
might 

essem 

possem 

2.  firfts,  Thou  wast 

pOtSrfts,?^  couldestwuOB 

possSs 

or  mightest 

3.  Srftt,  He  was 

p5t«rftt 

essdt 

posset 

Plur.  I.  Orftmtts,  We  were 

pdtSrSmtUi 

essemfis 

P0886mti8 

2.  dr&tXs,  ie  were 

pOtfir&tIs 

essStIs 

possfitis 

3.  drant,  They  were 

pOtdrant 

essent 

possent 

Perfect. 

Sing.  I.  foi,  I  was  or  have 

pdtniy  /  could  or 

ftiSrim 

p6tu6xixa 

been 

might 

2.  folsti,  Thou  wast 

pOtulstt 

fa«xl8 

pOtadxfs 

or&^c. 

3.  fait,  He  was 

pOtnXt 

ftiSrlt 

pdtuSxlt 

Plur.  I.  fulmfis,  We  were 

pdtolmils 

fadrlmiUi  p5tn6r!mtUi 

2.  fuistis,  Te  were 

pfttfllBtlB 

fberitis 

pOtaftrltIs 

3.  fUSnmt,  They  <were 

pdtuSrunt 

fa&rlXLt 

pfttudrint 

Comp.  Future. 

Sing.  I.  taiitOy  I  shall  have 

p6tuSro,  /  shall  have  been  able  &*c. 

been  ^c. 

2.  ftiSxIs 

p6tu8rl8 

3.  ftifirit 

p6tudrlt 

Plur.  I.  fUSrimos,  We  shall  pdtudrimus 

have  been 

2.  fbSritis 

pfttaftrltis 

3.  ftifirlxit 

pOtudrlxit 
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Pluperfect.  Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Sing.  I.  fadram,  7  bad  been  pdtnSram,  Ibad  fuissem      pOtuisBem 

fir*f,  been  able  d^c, 

2,  ftifirfts  p5tuSr&s>  fOissSB       pOtulfises 

3.  fiittr&t  p6tuSrS.t  ftilsset       pdtulssdt 
Plur.  I.  fUdramiifl                 pfttu6ramiL8        ftilssSxntUi  pdtuissem&s 

2.  fnfirfttls  p6tu$r&tl8  fUlssdtls     pdtulssetls 

3.  fitfiraat  pOtudrant  folssent      pdtalasent 

Imperative. 

Present  Sing.  a.  Ss,  be  Future  Sing.  2  and  3.  esto 

Plur.  2.  este,  be^e  Plur.  2.  estCtft 

3.  Bunto 
Verbal  Nouns. 
Infinitive.    Present,    esse  poBse 

Perfect.    fulBse  pOtulBse 

Future.    f6re  or  fUtflraB  OBse 
Participles.  Present,    (s-ens  or  ens)  pOtens,  pcnverfuly  only  adj. 

only  in  compounds. 
Future,    f&ttlrus 

260  Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

When  est  came  after  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  in  speaking  and 
sometimes  in  writing  (nata  st,  natum  st,  oratlo  Bt).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (accprding  to  L.  Miiller)  always  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic  verse. 
The  same  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a  vowel,  and  perhaps 
after m  also;  e.g.  nacta's»  Ilg^imi's.  In  the  comic  writers  a  short  final 
syllable  in  8  also  coalesces  with  est;  e.g.  foctust,  opust,  slmilist,  for 
factuB  est,  opuB  est,  slmlliB  est;  occasionally  with  es;  e.g.  nactu's, 
Blmill'B,  for  nactuB  es,  sixnills  es.     (Ritschl.) 

A  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  siem,  Bies,  Blet,  Bient,  is  frequent  in  Plautus 
and  Terence.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used  in  his  time.  Another  form  for 
the  same  tense  foam,  fuas,  fuat,  fuant  is  also  frequent  in  Plautus  and 
other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who  like  Vergil  uses  it  once  only.  The 
compounds  occasionally  have  -sies,  -Blet,  -Blent.  For  the  imperfect  subj. 
fOrem,  fOres,  fdrStis,  fdrent  are  frequently  used  in  most  writers. 

The  perfect  &c.  are  in  Plautus  occasionally  ftLvlt,  ftLverlt,  &c. 

261  Like  Bum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  al)sum  (perf.  abfoi  or 
ftftii),  adBXun  or  assum  (perf.  adfol  or  aflUl),  dSstim  (de-est,  de-eram, 
&c.  pronounced  dSst,  dfiram,  &c.),  Inanm,  Intersiun,  obBnm,  praesimi 
(3rd  pers.  sing,  praest,  often  written  praeest),  prGBiun  (prOd-  before  a 
vowel;  e.g.  prod-es,  prod-ero),  subsum,  Bupenain.  Of  these  alMram  and 
praeanm  alone  have  a  present  participle  absens,  praesens. 

For  inf.  posse  early  writers  have  sometimes  potesse ;  and  for  poBSim, 
pOBslB  we  find  sometimes  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  poBSiem,  pobbISb. 

The  full  forms,  potlB  Bum,  es,  est,  eram,  ero,  slm,  &c.  are  found  in 
prae- Augustan  poets ;  especially  potlB  est  in  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  once 
in  Vergil;  pote  folsset  once  in  Ter.  PotlB  and  pote  are  also  used  as 
direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

FoteBtnr,  poBBltur,  poteratur,  are  quoted  as  used  occasionally  with 
passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (not  now  extant),    Potestiir  once  in  Lucr. 
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.  Mftio 

Ndlo 

(Ma-Yolo 

262  Indicative  Mood,          Po,  - 

Voio, 

(He-yolo), 

formag-Yolo), 

Present  Tense.       give. 

be  ^willing. 

be  unwilling 

prefer. 

Sing.  I.  do 

v61o 

n61o 

mfllo 

2.   dftB 

TiS 

non  vis 

mftvis 

3.  dftt 

vult 

non  vnlt 

mftYUlt 

Plur.  I.  d&mus 

Tdli!bnti8 

n01i!bnu8 

mftliUnus 

2.  d&tls 

vulUs 

non  vnltlB 

mSLYultlfl 

3.  dant 

YdlQIlt 

nOlunt 

mSIunt 

Future  Sing.  i.  d&bo 

v51am 

(not  used) 

(not  used) 

2.  d&bis 

vOles 

nOles 

mUes 

Imperf.  Sing.  i.  d&bam 

yOlSbaxn 

nOlSbam 

mSlSbam 

Perf.Sing.  i.  dSdi 

v61itl 

nOlui 

maiui 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Pres.  Sing.  i.  dem 

' 

▼611m 

nOIlm 

mSJlm 

Plur.  I.  dSmos 

▼eumus 

nOUmus 

mailmus 

Imperf.  Sing.  i.  d&rexn 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

Imperative, 

• 

Pres.  Sing.  a.  dS. 

nsn 

Plur.  a.  date 

nOlIte 

Future  Sing.  a.  dftto 

nSUto 

' 

Plur.  a.  dftt6te 

nSUtOte 

3.  danto 

nOlnnto 

Infinitive, 

, 

Present,   d&re 

▼elle 

nolle 

malle 

Future,  •d&tttrum  dsse 

■ 

Participle, 

' 

Present,   dans 

YdlexLS 

nQlens 

(not  used) 

Future,    dfttilms 

Perfect,    d&tus 

Gerund,   dandum 

Yolendum 

Gerundive,  dandus 

263  do  has  a  passive  voice.  The  forms  der  and  demur  (ist  pers.  sing,  and 
plur.  pres.  subj.)  are  not  actually  found  anywhere.  For  duim,  &c.  see' 
§  230. 

In  prae- Augustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  2nd  pers.  plural  were 
Yolt,  Yoltis.  In  conversational  language  si  vis,  si  vnltis  became  sis,  sultls. 

For  non  vis,  non  vnlt  Plautus  has  frequently  nSvlB,  nSyult ;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  noils,  nolit,  nolint,  nollem  he  has  sometimes  the  full  forms 
non  yells,  &c. 

Also  in  Plautus  frequently  m9.y61o  (once  also  in  Terence),  m&y61et, 
maySllm,  mayells,  mayellt,  mayellem. 
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Flo 

• 

Eo  (stem  1-), 

(used  as  pas- 
sive of  fade),          Edo, 
become,                  eat. 

Fero, 
bear. 

Feror, 
be  borne* 

60 

fio 

Sdo 

fdro 

fdrftr 

Is 

fls 

SdXs  or  SB 

fers 

ferris 

It 

fit 

S<Ut  or  est 

fert 

.  fert&r 

Iinns 

Sdlmus 

fSrImus 

fftr!mftT 

Itls 

Sdltls  or  eetis 

fertls 

fftrtrnTnl 

Sunt 

flunt 

Sdimt 

fSront 

feruntftr 

Ibo 

, 

flam 

Mam 

fSram 

fSrax 

ibis 

nss 

ddSs 

fSres 

f5rSrls 

Ibam 

fiebam 

SdSbam 

fSrSbam 

f»r6b&r 

Ivl 

factos  sum 

edi 

tmi 

l&tus  sum 

Sam 

flam 

Sdam  or  Sdlm 

feram 

fSr&r 

eamuB 

fUmus 

Sd&mus  or 
Sdlmus 

fdrftmus 

fSramnr 

Xrem 

fiSrem 

Sdfirem  or  essem  ferrem 

ferrer 

I 

fi 

Sde  or  98 

fSr 

ferre 

Ite 

flte 

Sdlte  or  este 

ferte 

fftrtmTnl 

Ito 

Sdlto  or  esto 

fertb 

fertor 

ItQte 

6dlt5teorest0te  fertote 

fiunto 

« 

Sdimto 

fSronto 

fSruntor 

ire 

fiSrl 

SdSre  or  esse 

ferre 

ferrl 

XtOmsease 

factum  irl 

esUrus  esse 

l&ttlras  esse  l&tnm  irl 

lens 

Mens 

fdrens 

G.  dnntlB 

fSrendnm 
fSrendus 


SsiLnis  l&ttLms 

factus  l&tns 

duidiim  f&dlendum        Sdendum 

-eimduB  (in  comp.)  f&clendus    Sdendus 

265  Ambio  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  inflected  regularly  like  a 
verb  with  I  stem. 

Fatnras  sim,  fore,  fntnrus  esse,  are  frequently  used  for  parts  of  fio. 

Flerem,  fieri,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often  have  the  stem  1  long. 

Of  the  compounds  with  prepositions  the  following  forms  occur :  conflt, 
confleret,  conflerent,  conflerl ;  defit,  defiet,  defiat,  defleri ;  ecfieri ;  Infit ; 
Interflat,  Interfleri ;  superflt,  superflat,  superfieri. 

In  the  passive  we  find  estnr  for  edltur  (3  pres.  ind.),  and  essStur  (once 
in  Varr.)  for  dddrStur  (3  pers.  imperf.  subj.).  The  contracted  forms  are 
also  found  from  oomddo,  and  some  (ezest,  ezesse,  ezesset)  from  ezddo. 

266  Qado,  nd<|u6o,  resemble  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  participle,  or 
gerund.  Only  the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  frequent.  QuIb  and 
quit  (pres.  act.)  are  only  used  after  non,  as  non  quis,  nonqult  (for  ne- 
qnls,  &c.).  There  arfe  a  few  instances  in  early  -WTiters  of  passive  forms, 
qnXtus  sum,  qultur,  queatnr;  nequita  est,  nequltur.  Qaeatur  once  in 
Lucr.   But  they  are  used  only  with  a  pass,  ihfin.  (e.g.  nequltur  comprlml). 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


INFLEXIONS   OF  PERSON,   NUiMBER  AND   VOICE. 

^7  The  suffixes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  voice,  are 
the  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  except  in 
some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present 
and  completed  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same  in  all 
those  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  expressed 
by  simple  forms.  (The  tenses  denoting  completed  action  are  expressed  by 
compound  forms,  e.g.  amatUB  sum.) 

These  suffixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  the  oldest 
form  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions,  it  appears  in  any  verbs. 


Active. 

Passive. 

Perfect  Active. 

Singular. 

ist  person 

-om 

-or 

-I 

2nd    „ 

-Is 

-6r-Is 

-Istl 

3rd     „ 

-It 

-It-ttr 

-It 

Plural. 

ist     ,, 

-ftm-ns 

-Ixn-flr 

-Im-iis 

3nd    ,, 

.It-Is 

-Imlnl 

-Ist-Is 

•?rd     ,, 

-ont 

-ont-tkr 

-enint 

The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (0,  tl,  6, 1)  is  absorbed  by  an  imme- 
diately preceding  a,  e,  or  I ; 

except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers.  sing.,  if  the  m  is  not  retained ; 

(«)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  present,  if  -unt  (-ont)  follow  -L 

In  a  few  other  verbs  (sum,  do,  fero,  TOlo,  edo)  some  of  these  suffixes 
drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

First  Person. 

268        The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  seen  in 
the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singular,  -m  is  dropped  in  the  singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  all 
verbs  (e.  g.  reg-o) ; 

(except  two ;  viz.  snin  (for  ta-om),  I  am,  and  Inqua-m,  quoih  I;) 

also  in  the  completed  future  of  all  verbs ;  e.g.  amavero ; 

and  in  the  future  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -a  or  -e, 
and  of  some  with  stems  ending  in  -1 ;  e.g.  &m&bo,  m6nSbo,  Ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  Ithe  suffix ;  e.g. 
am-o  for  ama-om ;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs  retain  their  character- 
istic vowel ;  e.g.  trlb-n-o,  ni6n-6-o,  aud-l-o,  c&p-l-o.  But  three  i  verbs 
change  i  to  e;  viz.  to  (stem  1-),  qneo  (stem  qui-),  and  its  compound 
ndqueo.  Inquam  has  apparently  a  stem  in  &,  which  except  in  ist  sing, 
pres.  passes  into  1 
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The  perfect  indicative  always  ends  in  I.  The  proper  personal  suffix  (m) 
has  dropped  off  altogether. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  change  from  the  active  is  the  addition  of  r, 
if  the  2n  has  dropped  away,  or  the  substitution  of  it  for  m  if  the  in  has  been 
retained  in  the  active;  e.g.  act.  &mo,  &mftbo;  pass.  &mor,  ftmAbor;  but 
act.  amabazn,  amexu ;  pass,  amabar,  amer. 

This  r  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  s,  the  pcoper  passive 
inflexion  being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun^  se. 

269  Plural,  The  vowel  before  m  is  weakened  to  1  in  all  verbs  with  stems 
ending  in  u,  or  in  I,  or  in  a  consonant, 

except  in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs ;  viz.  slbnus,  we  are^ 
▼Olibniis,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  quaesflmiis  (stem  quaes-)) 
we  pray ^  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.    (UL-xniis  retains  the  radical  &. 

With  these  exceptions  the  suffix  is  the  same  in  all  tenses  of  all  verbs, 
except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  L 

The  final  -U8  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  plural 
number.    Its  origin  is  uncertain. 

In  the  passive  the  final  s  is  changed  to  r ;  e.g.  &m9jn11s,  &m9jnilr. 

Second  Person. 

270  The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  8  in  the 
angular  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive),  and  t  in  the 
plural.  The  perfect  indicative  has  t  in  the  singular  also.  The  personal 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin  (tu)  and  the  Doric  dialect  of 
Greek  (ri^)  exhibits  this  t ;  in  the  Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  8  (ai;). 

Singular.  In  the  present  tense  of  f6ro,  I  bear;  ydlo,  I  will;  Mo,  I  eat; 
the  short  vowel  p)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fers  (for  fftrls),  via 
(generally  taken  to  be  for  y61l8,  Tills,  vlls),  and  es  (for  ddls,  eds).  es  (Ss 
Plautus  and  Terence,  Ss  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
present  indicative  of  snin,  /  am. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long;  viz.  fts,  98,  Is. 
Not  so  the  verbs  with  I ;  e.  g.  caplo,  capXs. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing,  ends  in 
-Istl,  of  which  ending  -tl  is  the  proper  personal  suffix. 

In  the  passive  -Srls  (at  first  sight)  appears  to  be  formed  by  placing  the 
characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix ;  the  true  theory  however 
is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short  preceding  vowel,  being 
placed  after  the  personal  suffix  caused  the  8  between  two  vowels  to  change 
to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of  the  vowel  1  to  e  before  r.  Thus 
rfigSrls  is  for  rSg^-Is-is.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.e.  s  for  se,  §  168)  was 
allowed  to  remain  8,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as  usually,  in  order  to 
avoid  having  two  r's  close  together. 

271  -re  (e.g.  amabare)  is  more  common  than  -rls  (e.g.  amabarls)  in 
Plautus,  and,  except  in  present  tense,  in  Cicero  and  Vergil.  It  is  frequent 
in  Horace,  rare  in  Livy ;  and  is  usually  avoided  by  all  writers  where  the 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Gen^.  Das  versteht 
sich  von  selbst ;  French  Le  corps  se  trouva ;  Ital.  Si  loda  ruomo  modesto 
('The  modest  man  is  praised') ;  Span.  Las  aguas  sesecaron  (*The  waters 
were  drie4  up*).    Key,  Zai,  Gr,  %  379. 
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fotm  would  then  be  the  same  as  the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -rla  is 
retained  in  pres.  indie,  (with  rare  exceptions)  in  verbs  which  have  an  active 
voice;  but  in  deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  i)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus,  sometimes  found  in  Cicero ;  -rls  is 
usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

872  Plural.  The  plural  suffix  -Itla  contains  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  (t),  and  the  syllable  -Is,  which  is  either  a  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of  plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  named  above  (§  270)  the  initial  i 
of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted  :  fertis  for  fSrltlB,  TOltlB  or  vnltlB  for  ydUtis, 
estiB  for  MXtis  (§  264),  ye  eat^  and  for  (originally)  diltis,  yc  are.  So  also 
in  d&-tis. 

In  the  perfect  b  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  >lmlnl  is  probably  a  masculine  plural 
participial  form.    The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of  the  same  form ; 
viz.  -OmdnOB,  plur.  dmtaoi.    Originally,  perhaps,  estlB  was  used  with  it,  as 
,      it  is  used  with  a  past  participle  to  form  the  perfect  passive. 

Third  Person.  . 

278  The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  singular  and  plural  in- all 
tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  found  in  the  Greek  (so-called)  article, 
and  in  iste,  tot,  taliB,  tantus,  &c. 

Singular.  In  the  present  tense  of  sum,  6do,  fBro,  v61o,  the  short 
vowel  before  -t  is  not  found ;  viz.  est  (both  from  sum  and  from  6do),  fert, 
volt,  or  (later)  vult. 

The  third  person  sing,  active  of  a-,  e-,  and  1-  verbs  was  originally  long, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (axn&t-nr,  inon6t-tir,  audlt-iir), 
and  is  actually  found  long  not  unfrequently  in  Plautus,  and  sometimes  in 
Augustan  poets. 

In  the  perfect  active  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  (-It). 
Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have  this  -it  long. 

To  form  the  passive,  -ur  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

274  Plural,  The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -mit,  but  in  prae- Augustan  inscrip- 
tions, in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -out  was  retained  after  v  (or  u) ; 
e.  g.  Tivont,  confluont,  loquontur.  Of  this  suffix  the  t  is  probably  the 
same  as  m  the  singular ;  the  origin  of  the  n  is  uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  •ur  to  the  active 
form. 

The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  er-mit, 
of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  as  the  -iB  (before  t)  of  the  second  person.  The 
penult  (-er)  is  usually  long  (e.g.  rexSront,  amav&rant),  but  the  dactylic 
poets,  beginning  with  Lucretius  (not  Ennius)  often,  and  others  occasionally, 
shorten  it;  e.g.  dormienrnt,  loc&venmt,  BnMgfiront,  &c.  (Plant.),  6xn6- 
runt  (Ter.) ;  dedSrimt.  faSrunt,  ezlSront,  &c.  (Lucr.). 

-6re  (for  -6ruiit)  is  not  uncommon  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  but  frequent,  in  dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  Completed  future  indie*  the  suffix- viwel  is  i  instead  of  u  (-ftrint' 
for  -Srunt) ;  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  perfect. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
INFLEXIONS   OF  MOOD. 

1.     Indicative  Mood, 

275  The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  distinguish  iti 
The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished  from  it  by 
certain  modifications. 

2.     Imperative  Mood, 

{a\  Present,  The  imperative  present  appears  to  consist  of  short- 
ened forms  of  the  indicative  present.  The  final  s  is  thrown  off,  and  -I 
IS  changed  to  d  (or  rather,  as  the  form  probably  originally  ended  in  -es, 
the  8  is  simply  thrown  off;  cf.  §  19).  Hence  the  active  rtgis  becomes 
rdgd ;  rdc^tls,  reglM ;  the  passive  rSgdrls,  rSgdrd ;  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
rOglmlnX  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  with  vowel 
stems  in  a-,  e-,  X-  (not  i-)  the  8  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular  without 
furtlier  chaiige;  e.g.  amft,  xnone,  audi.  The  exceptional  form  noli  is 
formed  from  the  and  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunctive  present. 

276  In  the  verbs  dUco,  fSro  (and  their  compounds),  f&do  (with  compounds 
which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  dico,  the  final  e  of  the  singular  was  always 
dropped  after  Terence's  time ;  e.  g.  dUc,  f8r,  f&c,  c&lefiic,  die.  In  Plautus 
aftd  other  poets  the  imperatives  often  occur  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  text  should  be  due 
or  dnce ;  &c. 

S8  or  te  (from  8iim,  cf.  §  270),  68  from  6do  were  used  for  the  imperative 
2nd  pers.  stng.  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  which  have  short  penult,  and  vowel  stems  in  a,  e,  1,  and  also 
in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often 
shortened  the  final  vowel;  e.g.  ooiiim5d&,  xnOnd,  Jlibd,  &dl,  &bl ;  especially 
in  colloquial  forms ;  e.  g.  m&nddiun,  t&o6dum,  xuOnSsis,  TldSsls. 

277  (^)  Future.  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  a 
suffix,  originally  -M.  In  the  form  which  is  common  to  the  second  and 
third  persons,  e.g.  reg-It-0,  and  the  form  for  the  third  person  plural, 
e.g.  regunto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative  case  of  nouns  (cf. 

§  19)- 

The  suffix  appears  to  have  been  simply  added  to  the  present  indicative 
forms  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for 
tiie  second  person  singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of 
the  second  personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by 
appending  -e  (for  -68}  later  •18)  a&  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  person  to  a 
^lodified  form  of  the  singular ;  e.g.  r6g-It-0t-e  (for  r8g-It-6d-e). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d;  e.g.  rdglt-or  for 
t6gIt-od;  rdgunt-or  for  r6gimt-od. 

278  In  Plautus,  Cato,  and  old  inscriptions,  a  form  in  -xnlno  is  (rarely)  found 
for  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of  deponents ;  e.  g.  profltS- 
xnlno,  praefll-m&io,  progredl-xnlno,  fin-I-mlno.  One  instance  of  a  passive 
verb  denimtiaixiinQ  is  found.  This  old  form  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
2nd  pers.  plur*  indicative  in  -mini.. 
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3.     Subjunctive  Mood, 

279  The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vowel  immediately 
before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

Present,  This  vowel  is  ft  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  except 
verbs  with  ft-  stems,  in  which  it  is  6;  e.g.  reg-ft-mus,  regSmnr;  mone- 
&mu8,  xuoneSmur;  aadlftmuB,  andlftmur;  trlbuftmus,  tribuftmur;  but 
am6mus,  amemur. 

Except  also  some  in  which  it  is  I;  viz.  sim,  sis,  &c.  from  siun; 
vellm,  yells,  &c.  from  v61o;  and  the  compounds  of  both;  e.g.  posslm, 
abslm,  &c.,  nolim,  xnalim. 

280  So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  ddlm,  edls,  edit,  ed&nus,  ed^tis, 
edlnt  (Plaut  esp.  in  phrase  habeo  quod  edlm,  Cat.,  Hor.) ;  cOmddlm, 
comedls,  comedint  (Plaut.),  exedlnt  (Plaut.). 

Also  ffom  duo  (an  old  form  of  do?^),  dnim,  dnls,  dult,  duint  (Plaut, 
Ter.,  and  old  law  language) ;  interdulm  (Plaut.) ;  perdnim,  perduls,  per- 
dult,  perdulnt  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  chiefly  in  phrase  lA  te  perduint,  which  is 
also  used  by  Cicero) ;  creduis,  crednlt  (Plant.,  who  has  also  forms  from 
this  verb  with  the  more  regular  ft ;  e.g.  duas,  creduas,  creduajOLt,  accre- 
duas.    Cf.  fUat,  §  260). 

Sum  and  its  compounds  had  an  older,  form  siem,  sies  (see  §  260),  from 
which  Sim,  sis,  &c.  are  contracted.  The  -es,  -et  is  perhaps  only  the  older 
form  of  the  personal  suffix  -is,  -It.  But  more  probably  it  corresponds  to 
the  long  final  syllable  in  Gr.  etriv^  Sansk.  sydm, 

281  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  S  in  all 
verbs;  e.g.  rexiss9mus,  axuavlssemus,  &c. 

Perfect,  The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  I, 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future,  is 
in  dactylic  poets  as  often  short  as  long.  The  pertinent  instances  are 
as  follows: 

Perf.  subj.  -6x1-:  dederltis  (Enn.);  fuerls  (Hor.  in  hexam.);  respueris 
(Tib.) ;  dedeils,  crediderls,  contulerls  (Ovid). 

-«rl- :  Cgerlmus,  respexerls  (Verg.),  dixerls  (Hor.  in  hexam.). 

Comp.  fut.  ind.  -dil-:  dederltis,  transierltis,  contigerltis  (Ovid), 
fecexlmus  (CatuU.  in  a  hendecasyllable),  dederls,  occiderls,  miscuerls, 
audierls  (Hor.  in  hexam.),  dedeils  (Prop.,  Ov.  several  times). 

-6rl- :  Tiderlmus  (Lucr.) ;  vlderltis,  dixeritis  (Ovid) ;  suspexerls,  reyo- 
caverls  (Verg.);  vltaverls,  detorsexis,  acceperls,  coeperls  (Hor.  in  hexam.)* 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incompatible 
with  the  rule  of  X  for  perf.  subj.,  i  for  compl.  fut.  indie. 

282  The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  by  assuming  the 
proper  suffix  to  be  I  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which  was  contracted 
with  a  preceding  ft  to  S.  Thus  amas,  ama-I-s,  amSs ;  amftra-s  (an  assumed 
indicative,  see  below,  §  285),  am&ra-i-s,  amar9s ;  amftvlssa-s  (an  assumed 
indie),  amftTlBsa-i-s,  amftTissBB  (or  esses  for  esa-i-s  may  be  supposed  to 

1  The  forms  interdno,  Plaut  Capt,  694,  concndno^  Id.  Aul.  577,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind* 
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have  been  suffixed  at  once).  But  as  I  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of 
vowel  verbs  other  than  tho^  with  a  stems  would  have  given  still  the  same 
form  when  contracted,  an  ft  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjunctive)  was  substituted 
in  all  such  cases.  The  consonant  yerbs  eventually  followed  this  analogy, 
the  forms  in  i  (see  §  280)  being  either  sporadically  used  or  (if  originsdly 
usual)  only  sporadicaJly  retained.  Sis  and  yelis,  &c.  retain  the  I,  because 
they  have  other  points  of  difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
TENSES    FORMED   FROM   THE  PRESENT   STEM. 

283  Pruent,  The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  the 
inflexions  of  number  and  person.  The  present  subjunctive  has  a 
mood  inflexion  in  addition. 

Future,  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  1-  verbs,  and  in 
u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first  person 
singular  is  the  same ;  the  other  persons  have  long  6  where  the  present 
subjunctive  has  ft;  e.g.  fut.  regSs,  reg6mii8,  &c. ;  pres.  subj.  regfts, 
xegftnms,  &c.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  act.  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language. 

This  6  probably  arises  from  suffixing  I  (compare  the  Greek  optative)  to 
the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs ;  e.g.  reg-ft-mus,  reg-ft-I-mus,  reg3- 
mns ;  just  as  amSmus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed  (§  282).  But  this  formation 
would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verbs;  because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.g. 
amimiifl)  is  ^already  used  for  the  pres.  subj.;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g. 
monSmus)  would  be  identical  with  the  present  indicative.    Accordingly 

2M  In  a-  and  e-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  forming  the  future 
indicative;  viz.  by  suffixing  lb-  to  the  present  stem,  with  the  final 
vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted;  e.g.  ama-,  ama-Ib-,  amftb-;  ist  pers. 
plu.  amab-imnfl,  xuon-e-,  xnone-Ib-,  monSb-;  ist  pers.  plur.  moneblmus. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -68,  -et),  is  not 
unfirequently  formed  from  I-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus,  Terence,  &c.) ; 
e.g.  apexibo,  adgredXbor  (comp.  adgredlrl  for  adgredi),  larglbere,  oppe- 
xlbor,  sdbo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found  so  late  as  the  first 
century  B.C.,  except  Ibo,  qiilbo,  neqiiXbo,  which  are  the  only  forms  in  use 
at  any  time.    Lenlbo  is  also  found  in  Propertius. 

The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  dftbo. 

The  verb  sum  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  form 
of  the  present  for  the  future ;  viz.  dr-o  (for  esom),  ist  pers.  plur.  Sr-Imus 
(compare  pres.  stbniis  for  ds-tLm-tu).  Most  philolc^ers  however  consider 
ero,  &c.  to  be  for  eslo,  the  i  being  similar  to  that  of  the  present  subj. 

L.  G.  8 
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285  Imperfect,  The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  all  stems  a  long  a  pre- 
ceding the  personal  inflexions.  Thus  Ss-  with  &  suffixed  becomes  tea- 
which  with  the  personal  m  and  the  usual  change  of  s  to  r  becomes 
dr&m,  /  ^as.  In  all  stems  except  ds-,  b  is  prefixed  to  this  long  a. 
Moreover  in  all  stems  but  tU-  the  vowel  preceding  bft  is  long. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the  im- 
perfect from  the  future  where  the  forms  are  otherwise  similar;  e.g. 
am&bftmus  (for  amabalmus),  amablmus;  moneb&mus,  moneblnms; 
Ibftmus,  Iblmus;  d&bftmus,  d&blmas;  6r&mu8,  drixnns.  It  is  apparently 
a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluperfect  also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  suffix  is  -61>&-,  and  this  is  usually  found  also 
in  verbs  with  1  stems;  e.g.  reg-6b&-muB,  au<U-6ba-miis.  But  this  long 
e  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ten,  Varr.,  &c.);  e.g. 
Bclbam,  nesclbam,  8Ibam,  &c.,  gestlbat,  gnmdlbat,  InsanXbat,  moUIbat, 
praesaglbat,  BervXbas,  stabUIbat,  yenlbat.  So  also,  apparently  for 
metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets;  e.g.  audllMUit,  lenlbat,  saevlbat, 
redimibat,  mollbar,  ferlbant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  future  suffix  of  a-  and 
e-  verbs  with  ft  added,  i.  e.  -Ib-a-.  The  form  -Sbft,  seen  in  consonant  and 
most  1-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  under  a  misapprehension  from  the  e-  stems. 

286  Imperfect  suhjunctvve.  This  tense  had  the  suffix  -Sr  (for  6s),  which 
with  the  modal  suffix  6  made  -§r6.  The  first  vowel  coalesced  with  a 
preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  e.g.  Teg-6r-6muB,  trll)Q-6r-6mus,  am-ftr-Smus 
(for  amft-6r-6miL8),  mon-9r-6m-as,  aad-Ir-6mas  and  caused  the  omission 
of  a  preceding  I;  e.g.  capl-,  caperem. 

In  6do,  vOlo,  fSro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  $  was  dropped 
out;  e.g.  jst  pers.  plur.  es-sem-us  (for  dd-ds-emus) ;  veLlSm-us  (for 
vOl-Sr-em-iu) ;  fer-rem-us  (for  fSr-dr-Sm-us).  Do  has  diremus.  Sum 
(as  well  as  Mo)  has  esBSmiu!. 

essem  (from  sum)  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicadve  with  the 
subjunctival  suffix  I  (§  282).  Thus  teft-I-m  becomes  esim,  the  first  syllable 
being  lengthened  by  a  double  8  as  a  compensatory  result  of  the  contraction. 
I'he  imperfect  of  sum  in  a  somewhat  different  form  appears  to  have  been 
used  to  form  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  e.g.  reg-  with  the  imperfect 
indie,  of  sum,  is  reg-eram :  hence  reg-era-i-m,  regerem. 

The  imperative  tense  suffixes  have  been  already  discussed  (§§  275,  275)« 

237  The  present  infiniti've  active  has  the  suffix  -6r6  (for  -fiafi,  §  a8)  in 
which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  ft,  e,  or  I;  e.g.  reg-^re, 
tribu-^e ;  amftre,  mon-Sre,  aud-Xre.  €i^;)dre  is  formed  analogously  to 
c&pdrem,  §  a 86. 

In  sum,  Sdo,  vdlo,  l8ro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vowel  e  was 
dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives  are  osse 
(for  esese  and  for  edese),  veUe  (for  yOlero))  ferre  (for  ferere). 

The  infinitive  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  or  locative  case  of 
a  verbal  noun  with  stem  ending  in  s-  or  si- ;  e.  g.  dlcer-e  for  daikas-ai, 
Tlver-B  compared  viiXh.  Sanskrit  Jtyas-al.  The  final  e  (=ai)  would  be 
originally  long. 
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288  Ths  present  infinitive  passive  has  the  suffix  1  appended  to  the  stem 
in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  i  or  in  u;  e.g.  reg-I, 
tribu-I,  cap>I  (but  fieri  from  stem  fl-;  ferri  from  ftr-^.  In  other  vowel 
verbs  I  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  tiie  active  infinitive;  e.g.  aud-Ir-I, 
mon-Sr-I,  aju-fir-l.     So  also  d&-Tl  from  do. 

A  further  sufiix  -fir  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.g.  figler, 
amfirier,  &c.),  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Cicero  (in 
poetry),  and  not  unconmionly  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  only  occasicmally 
in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  more  conmK)n  even  in  the  first- 
named  poets. 

The  forms  in  -ier  are  possibly  the  original  forms,  but  their  origjn  and 
development  are  uncertain. 

289  Present  Participle.  The  suffix  is  -entl,  nom.  sing,  -ens ;  e.g.  reg-enb, 
txilm-ens,  audl-ens.  But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds,  an  older 
form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -untl,  is  retamed ;  the  nom.  sing,  is  however 
usuaUy  -lens. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffix  coalesces  with  the  final  stem  vowel ; 
«.g.  amaas,  xnonoxui  (for  amft-ens,  mone-ens). 

290  Oertmd  and  Gerundive,  The  suffix  is  -endo*,  which  as  a  substantive 
is  called  a  gerund^  as  an  adjective,  gerundive^  e.g.  regendiun,  trllraen- 
dnm,  aodiendum ;  amandum,  monendum. 

• 

An  older  form  in  -undo  is  conunon  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sallust ; 
and  after  l,  and  in  the  words  gerundus  and  fenuidiu,  frequently  in  the 
MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Livy.  ire,  go  and  its  compounds  always 
have  this  form;  e.g.  enndum,  adeimdus,  &c.  Some  law  phrases  also 
always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form;  e.g.  reroin  rH»etim- 
4anim ;  famlliae  erdscundae,  flnitiUB  regundls,  la  jure  dloimdo.  But 
after  u  or  y  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form  -endo. 


Old  Futures  in  -bo,  -sim. 

291  In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formularies, 
a  ^ture  indicative  in  -so  (-bbo),  subjunctive  in  -sim  (-sBlm),  infinitive 
in  -edre  (-ssfoe),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -sltiir  (•«8itiir)  is  found.  In- 
stances of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this  formation  are 
very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to  which  mood  the 
word  belongs.)     As  examples  may  be  given 

1.  From  verbs  with  -a  stems:  amasso  (ind.),  amassis,  amassint 
(subj.),  appellassls  (subj.),  celassle  (subj.),  coenassit  (ind.)- 

Passive  :  tuzbassltur  (ap.  Cic). 

Infin.  Act. :  reooncUlassere,  Impetrassere  (four  times),  oppuffsassere 
(Plaut.). 

2.  From  verbs  with  -e  sterns^  preserving  the  vowel :  halMSSit  (subj.), 
pr<dil1)eafils,  prolil1)eB8it  (subj.),  proMlMBSlt,  proMlieBaiiit  (ind.),  ooM- 
iMflslt  (subj.),  licessit  (subj.). 

8—2 
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3.  In  verbs  with  consonant  or  -1  stems,  and  some  with  -e  stems,  the  -BO, 
>sim  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  consonant : 

{a)    -e  stems:   aiialxn  (subj.))   nozlt  (subj.)>  sponsls  (subj.)>  anzltis 
(subj.))  Jnsso,  JussiB,  Jusslt  (ind.)»  Jiissim  (subj.)* 
Also  passive  Jussitur  (Cat.). 

{b)  -i  stems:  fiaizo  (ind.),  &zi8,  fiazlt  (ind.  subj.),  faTrim,  fSsoIiiiiui 
(subj.))  fiBUdtlB  (ind.  subj.)  frequently,  fazint  (subj.),  effeziB,  defezls  (ind.)i 
capsiB  (ind.)»  capsit  (subj.),  capsXmus  (ind.) ;  &c. 

Passive  :  fiultnr  (ap.  Liv.). 

{c)  Consonant  stems:  azim,  adazlnt  (subj.)»  depslt  (ind.);  oocMt 
(ind.) ;  dizis  (subj.),  induzlB,  adduzit  (subj.) ;  &c. 

Of  all  these  forms  Daxo,  fiiziB,  aiiBlm,  auBlB,  almost  alone  are  found 
after  the  time  of  Terence,  who  himself  has  only  ezcessis,  appellasBlB 
besides.  But  the  following  other  instances  occur :  cohlbessit  (^Lucr.) ; 
the  phrase,  dl  fazint  (Cic);  recepBO  (Catull.);  a  few  infinitives  in 
Lucil.;  Jusso  (Verg.,  Sil.).  Other  instances  are  found  in  laws  and 
other  antique  documents  and  formulae  in  Livy  and  Cicero,  but  these 
do  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age  of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

292  These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indicative,  sub- 
junctive, and  infinitive,  formed  by  B,  as  in  the  Greek  future,  being  suffixed  to 
the  stem,  a  short  I  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem  being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-, 
leyaBO;  proMbe-,  prohibeso;  Bponde-,  Bpond-ao,  BponBo;  fad,  fitc-ao;  die-, 
dlzo.  The  double  b  in  the  forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a 
mode  of  marking  the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology, 
as  if  the  form  were  analogous  to  amaBBe  from  amavlsBe,  &c.  Possibly 
both  causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  B  between  two  vowels, 
except  in  compounds  where  the  simple  word  b^an  with  B,  was  in  the  prae- 
Augustan  language  rare  (cf.  §  28).  The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  regu- 
lar suffix  I ;  the  infinitive  by  -6re,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.g.  levasao  is  for 
leva-ve-BO  (=leya7«ro),  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  meets  with  great 
difficulties  in  such  forms  as  cap-BO,  rap-BO,  prohibeBBO,  &c. ;  and  it  does 
not  really  account  for  the  double  B.  For  levaveBO  would  become  leva-eso, 
levaso,  lev&ro ;  or  if  it  became  leyay-so,  as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  con- 
tracted into  levauBO  or  leyuso  (leyanro, 'levuro)  not  levaBBO.    Comp.  §§ 

43»  47-) 

298  The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  -ero, 
-erim,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which  those  forms 
differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunctive ;  viz.  (i)  the 
indicative  in  the  protasis  (not  the  apodosis)  of  a  sentence ;  (except  fleoo, 
which  might  be  either  a  simple  or  completed  future) :  (a)  the  subjunc- 
tive in  modest  affirmations,  wishes,  prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  de- 
pendent sentences  for  the  future,  never  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the 
form  in  -erim  frequently  is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language 
ordinarily  uses  an  incomplete  tense  (present  or  future).  The  infinitives 
in  -Bere  might  be  taken  as  either  simple  or  completed  futures. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
OF   VERB   STEMS,   especially   THE    PRESENT    STEM. 

3M        A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  different  stem  in  the  present  tense  from 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs  accord- 
ing as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  following  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be  classified 
according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem ;  and  sometimes  the  perfect  and 
supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.     Consonant  verbs. 

295        Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  alteration  of 
the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  r6g-,  r$g-fire;  caed-,  caed-6re,  &c. 

Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration;  e.g. 

1.  The  stem  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present  tense ;  e.g. 

gSn-  (gen-dre  old  form),  gigndre  for  gl-gSndre  (gdn-nl,  gfin-Itum) ; 

fit&-,  sistdre  (stStl,  st&tiim) ; 

8&-,  Bdrdre  for  sfisdre  (s6yl,  s&tum). 

2.  The  radical  'vowel  is  lengthened;  e.  g. 

dUc-,  dtlcdre ;  die-,  dicdre  (cf.  dIc-ILre,  causldlc-us)  ; 

.    fid-,  fld&re ;  ntlb-,  ntlbere  (cf.  pronHbus). 

3.  n  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb ;  e.  g. 

tern-,  tem-n-ere ;  cer-,  cer-n-8re ;  sper-,  Bper-n-&:e ; 

ster-,  8ter-n-ere ;  11-,  U-n-Sre ;  bI-,  sl-n-dre. 

4.  A  nasal  is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant. 

(a)     Labial  stems : 
dib-,  cu-m-b€re ;  rilp-,  ni-xn-pdre ; 

(Jf)     Guttural  stems : 

Uqv-,  li-n-qvfire ;  vie-,  vl-n-c6re ;  nac-,  na-n-clsci ; 

frtlg-,  fra-n-g6re ;  pftg-,  pa-n-gfire ;        Pttg-,  pu-n-gdre ; 

t&g-,  ta-n-gSre. 

In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  perfect  and  dropped  in  the 
supine  stem : 

flg-,  fixL-gdre ;  pig-,  pi-XL-g6re ;  strig-,  strl^n-gfire. 

In  other  verbs  the  nasal  is  constant  in  the  verb  stem ;  e.  g. 
Jttg-  (cf.  Jflg-um),  Ja-n-gdre  (Jtuud.  jimctiim). 

(c)    Dental  stems : 

fid-,  fl-n-dAre ;  Bcld-,  ssi-n-dfire ; 

ftd-,  fa-n-dfire;  ttid-,  tn-n-dfae. 
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296  5.  8C  or  l8C  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  in 
e,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginmng  or  becoming.  This 
incboative  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  brides  the 
ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but  not  in  the 
simple  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very  few  stems  carry  the 
suffix  -8c  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

sc  is  suffixed  :— 
(ji)    To  consonant  stems ;  e.g. 

al-  (aldre),  ale-sc-toe :  die-,  di*BC-ere  (for  dlc-sc-ire) ; 

p&e-^  p&o-lsc-i ;  tr5m-  (trdmdre),  contrSm-iBC-^re ; 

p6rff-  (pergdre),  ezperg-isc-i;      irlgr-  (vlvere),  revlv-isc-dre. 

(b)    To  vowel  stems;  e.g. 

A.     Ir&-,  Ira-sc-i;     l&bA- (labfire),  l&ba^BC-dre ; 

na-,  na-8C-i ;       ydterft-  (inveterftre  trans.),  vStdra^BC-tee  intrans. 

0.  no-,  no-BC-tee ; 

E.     cr6-,  cre-Bc-dre;  <iiii8-,  qiile*sc-£re ;  ntS*,  sueHie-tee ; 

arde-  (ard^re),  arde-sc-dre ; 
ango-,  augdrt  (trans.),  ange^flo-drt  (intrans.). 
liaere-  (haerfire),  liaero-BC-dre ; 
Bplende-  (splendere),  8plende-BC-$re,  &c. ; 

ftce-  (&c6re),  ace-BC-6re  and  many  others  from  e  stems,  with  perf. 
in  -111. 

1.  dormi-  (dormire),  ob-dorml-sc-Sre ; 

obllv-,  obllv-lBC-i;  del-,  sci-BO-dre ; 

&pl-,  &pi-8C-i ;  cfipl-  (cnpdre),  cOAcnpl-8e-fire ; 

&cl-  (fiBusdre),  profXcl-BO-1;  Yd."  (comp.  Mftre),  lii-BC-<re ; 

Bftpl-  (Bapdre),  reBXpi-8C->6rOy  &c. 

297  6.  The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  ended 
in  gy-  (i.e.  g  with  a  slight  labial  action  after  it ;  cf .  §  17),  e.g. 

fliigv-,  flu-dre ;  frugv-,  find ; 

BtrogT-,  Btm-fire ;  vlgr-,  vXv-«pe ; 

also  the  vowel  stem  conigv-,  ooniyfire* 

Other  stems  vary  between  gv  and  K't^^Z* 

stingydre,  stlngdre;  tingvSrQ,  tingdre;  imgydre,  ungdre;  nlngyit, 
nlnglt  (comp.  nix,  nlv-is),  and  the  vowel  stems  urgySre,  arg6re. 

7.  8  is  changed  between  vowels  to  r;  e.  g. 

g68-,  gSrftre  (gesBl,  geBtnm);         quaes-,  quaerfire  ^comp.  qnaeso, 
qiids-,  qaSrl  (qnes-tuB) ;  quaeslvl,  &c.) 

flB-,  tLrSre  (nssl,  astum). 
Also  the  vowel  stem  IxaoBi-,  banrlre  (hausi,  Ixaus-tnm). 

8.  A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  other  parts 
(cf.  §  41). 

C0I-,  percelUre  (per-ctkl-l,  per-cnl-siim) ; 

pol-,  pelldre  (pe-piU-i,  pnl-Bun) ;  tol-,  tolUte  (tfil-i)  ; 

yeliere  retains  11  in  perfect  yelll,  but  supine  yol-Bimi. 
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ii.     Vowel  verbs, 

298  Verbs  ivitb  stems  ending  in  a : 

(a)  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  a-,  and  preserve 
it  in  all  tenses ;  e.  g. 

P1&-,  fl&re  (flftvi,  fl&tum) ;  fS.-,  Ori  (Cltus) ;  in  which  a  is  radical. 

In  n&-,  nftre  (n&vi,  XL&tiixn),  the  &  is  constant,  but  the  derivative  n&to 
shows  that  &  is  radical. 

In  BtilU  (cf.  §  31  </),  Bter-n-6re  (str&vi,  stra.tam) ; 

Uft-,  toU-dre  (tdttUi,  l&tiun  for  tl&tum) ;  the  present-stem  is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous  ;  e.g.  ami.-,  &m9,re  ; 
cre&-,  cre&re ;  nunti&-,  nuntl&re ;  Idva-,  lev&re,  &c. ; 

all  have  perfects  in  -ftvi,  fttum. 

299  (fi)     Verbs  eujitb  stems  ending  in  ft-  ;  e.  g. 

d&-,  d&re  (dddl,  d&tiim),  but  das  has  &. 

In  all  other  verbs  which  may  be  considered  to  have  a  stem  ending 
in  &-)  the  final  a-  combines  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in 
tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem,  so  as  to  exhibit  ft ;  e.  g. 

Stft-,  stftre  (stdtl,  stfttum,  but  sometimes  stStum)  where  ft  is  radical, 
crSpft-,  cr^pftre ;  Sngcft-,   §ii6c&re,  but  Mcft-,  sdcftre  ; 

ctlbft-,  cUbftre  ;  ndcft-  usually  in  sim-  Bdnft-,    Bonftre    (also 

ddmft-,  ddmftro ;  pie  verb ;  sondre) ; 

firicft-,  firicftre ;  -pllcft-  \  ««ei-« .  tOnft-,  tonftre ; 

xnlcft-,  mlcftre ;  -pllcft- \  ^*^^^^ »  vfitft-,  vetftre ; 

all  which  have  perfects  in  -ui,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  in  -Itum. 

Also  Iftvft-,  layftre  (and  lavdre) ;  jiLvft-,  juvftre  ; 

which  vocalise   and  contract  the  radical  v  with  -ul  of  the  perfect ;  and 
contract  or  omit  it  in  the  supine. 

900        Of  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  o,  the  only  traces  are 

nO-,  which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noscdre,  (n5vi, 
nfltuin);  the  root  has  &,  comp.  ndta  (subst.),  n&tftre,  cognitum,  &c.; 
p3-  (pOtum),  the  frequentative  potft-re  being  otherwise  alone  in  use. 

JOl        Verbs  <ivith  stems  ending  in  u : 

(a)  Most  have  stems  in  a,  which  however  becomes  short  before 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes ;  e.  g. 

act!-,  aciLere,  acftls,  actUsti,  actias,  acftSbam,  aciL6rem,  &c. ; 
the  supine  has  H. 

nu-,  pladre  (perf.  plftvi  and  plui)  is  apparently  contracted  for  pltlv- 
or  pl6v-,  (cf.  pltivla).  And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all :  comp. 
fluo,  flily-ius. 

{b)  mo  has  ril-  in  supine  of  compounds,  but  rClta  (n.  pi.)  according  to 
Varro. 

pil-  is  found  only  in  adj.  ptLtus  and  frequentative  pHtftre. 

{c)  A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  in 
present  and  perfect. 

loqv-,  Idqvl  (locatum) ;  aolv-,  solvere  (solvl,  sdltltiun) ; 

seqv-,  s«qvl  (secatum) ;  volv-,  volvfire  (volvl,  vOltltum). 
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302  Ferbs  luitJb  stems  ending  in  e : 

(a)  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  6,  and  these  are  mono- 
syllables, where  e  is  radical ;  e.g. 

dcl5-  (compound),  delere  ;  n5-,  nSro  ; 

flS-,  flere ;  -pl9,  -pl6re. 

All  these  have  perfect  and  supine  in  -5vi,  -Stum. 

Other  verbs  with  S  (-6vl,  -StTim)  have  consonantal  present  stems  ; 

erS-,  crescSre ;  also  Qvid-,  qviescSre  ; 

cr6-,  cemSre  ;  bvS-,  svescSre ; 

61S-,  -oletscdre  (also  aboleo,  abo-  sprS-,  spemdre. 

l§yl,  abolltum  ;  and  addlesco, 

adultiun) ; 

(h)  In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  was  probably  short,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  perfect  being  in  -ul  (for  -eul),  and  supine  in 
-itum,  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -tnm. 

mdnd-,  monere  (monul,  monltnm),  and  many  others. 

cavS-,  civftre  (c&vl  for  cavui,  c&vltiiin  contracted  to  cautum),  and 
others. 

Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  9  in  most 
forms  of  the  present  stem ;  e.  g.  monSre,  monSs,  monemus,  monebam, 
monSbo,  monSrem,  monetur  (monSt,  as  am&t,  audit). 

(/)  Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  9)  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it 
entirely  and  show  consonantal  stems  in  other  parts  of  the  verb. 

morde-,  mord6re  (momordl,  morsum),  and  others, 
vide-,  vldSre  (vidl,  vlsuin) ; 
sSde-,  sedere  (sSdl,  sessnin) ; 
prande-,  prandSre  (prandi,  pransmn) ; 
arde-,  ardSre  (arsl,  arsum) ;  and  many  others. 

{d)  Some  have  a  present  stem  in  -e,  besides  another  (older  or  poetic) 
consonantal  stem ;  e.g. 

fervSre,  fervdre ;  strldSre,  strlddre  ; 

fulgere,  fiilgere  ;  tergSre,  tergSre ; 

dldre,  emit  scent,  fildre ;  tuSrl,  in  compounds  -tol  ; 

8cS.t9re,  sc&tdre ;  ddre,  in  compounds  -cire. 

(Among  other  forms  the  ist  persons  fervo,  ftilgo,  olo,  scato,  stride, 
tergo,  fervlmus,  &c.  appear  not  to  occur.) 

303  Verbs  ewitb  stems  ending  in  1 ; 

(a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  1,  and  many  derivatives,  have  I,  and 
retain  it  through  all  the  tenses ; 

scl-,  fsciro ;  cl-,  -clre  (also  cl8re)  ; 

i-.  Ire ;  qui-,  quire. 

In  these  the  i  is  radical. 

audl-y  audire ;  dorml-,  dormire  ; 

and  many  other  derivatives. 

In  all  these  the  perfect  is  in  -Ivi,  and  in  the  derivative  verbs  and 
Bcio,  the  supine  is  in  -Itum.     But  Itum,  citum,  qultum. 
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(b)  Some  verbs  have  I  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it  and  show  a 
consonantal  stem  in  other  parts ;  e.g. 

amlcd-,  amldre  (amlcul,  amlctnm) ;       ordi-,  ordlrl  (orsum)  ; 
farcX-,  farclre  (farsi,  fartnm) ;       -pdrl-,  e.g.  &perlre  (&p6ml,  kpertum) ; 
filled-,  falcire  (falsi,  faltnxn) ;  rfiperlre  (reppSrl,  rSpertnm), 

lian^-,  haurlre  (haosl,  haiutam) ;  and  other  compounds ; 

metl-  (for  menti-);  m6tlrl(menBiim);  saepl-,  saeplre  (saepsi,  saeptnm); 
sand-,   sancire    (sanzi,    Banctum,       ydnl-,  y^nXre  (y6nl,  yentum) ; 

rarely  sancltum) ;  yinci-,  yincSre  (vlnxl,  yinctum). 

sarcl-,  sarcire  (sarsl,  sartnm) ;  s^peii-,  sepelire  has  perfect  sepe- 

senti-,  sentire  (sensi,  sensnm) ;  livl,  supine  sepnltum. 

6rl-,  6xlil  (orsum)  )  show  in  some  tenses  a  present  stem  either  in  1  or  conso- 
pdtl-,  pOtirl  {  nantal. 

(c)  Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  I,  which  fell  away  before  I 
or  6r;  and  as  final  in  imperative,  was  changed  to  6.  The  1  is  generally 
dropped  in  the  supine  stem. 

c&pl-,  c9.pSre  (cSpl,  captnm) ;  mCrl-,  inf.  mOrl  (also  mdrlrl,  fut. 

coepi-,  coepSre  (coepl,  coeptnm) ;  part.  mOrlturos) ; 

f3Ud-,  f3^re  (fSci,  fiactum) ;  P^->  pdxdre  (pdpSrl,  partum,  old 

fSdl-,  fOddre  (fWl,  fossum)  5  pres.  part,  pftrens) ; 

fOgl-,  fiigere  (fOgl,  fut.  part,  fttgl-  p&tl-,  inf.  p&tl  (passmn) ; 

tfbizs) ;  qu&tl-,  qa&tdre  (-quassi,  quassnm) ; 

gr&di-,  inf.  gr&dl  (gressnm) ;  r&pl-,  r&pSre  (r&pul,  raptnm) ; 

j&d-,  J&cdre  (J6cl,  Jactnm) ;  -splcl-,  -splcdre  (>spexi,  spectnm) ; 
-Ucl-,  -UcSre  (-le^b,  -lectum) ; 

Two  have  I  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  from  the  present ; 
cUpI-,  cftpfire  (cilplvl,  cttpltum ;  in  Lucr.  also  ctlplret) ; 
s&pl-,  8&p6re  (saplvl,  in  compound  rSsIpui  and  rdslplvl). 

{d)  A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  I  stems  in  other 
parts; 

p6t-,  pit^re  (pStlyl,  pdtXtum) ;  aroesso,  capesso,  laoesso^  have  inf. 

rftd-,  riidgre  (rttdlvl) ;  -fire,  perf.  -Ivl  (or  -11),  sup.  -Itnm; 

quaes-,  qua«rere  (quaesTvl,  quae-  tel-,  Wrfire  (trlvl,  trltum). 
Bitum) ; 

So  Sytao  is  found  for  Sydnlo. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TENSES   FORMED   FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

S04       The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  i.e.  for 
,      the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  in  indicative,  and  perfect 
and  pluperfect  in  subjunctive,  are  the  same  in  all  verbs ;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -Sr- ;  Pluperf.  Ind.  -6r-a  ; 

Perf.  subj.  -6r-I,  Pluperf.  subj.  -iss-S. 

The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  -Is  which  however  is  not  found  in 
the  third  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural ;  in  which  the  same  per- 
sonal suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are  used.  This  suffix  -is  in 
the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  s ;  in  the  third  pers.  plural,  being  followed 
by  a  vowel,  changes  to,-er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  Is-se.  This  is  appa- 
rently composed  of  the  suffix  Is-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for  -6ia  as  in 
the  present  infinitive. 

305  The  great  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  sum, 
which  are  used  to  form  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  suggests  (and 
the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they  are  identical  in  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluperfect  and  the 
co.Ti;)leted  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of 
tne  latter  has  drlnt  instead  of  iximt,  perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perfect  indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as  the  suffix  an. 
older  form  of  slm ;  viz.  -telm,  or  with  the  usual  change,  -fiirlm. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  infinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  seem  to 
require  the  assumption  of  a  long  I  being  suffixed  to  the  perfect  stem  before 
the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added.  Thus  audlvlsaem, 
aadlvlsse  would  stand  for  aud-lY-I-essem,  audlv-I-esse,  rezissem,  &c.  for 
rex-I-sBem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  ind.  pers.  sing.  e.g.  andlvlsti  would  stand 
for  aad-Iy-I-eBU  (the  personal  suffix  -ti  being  lost  in  the  es,  thou  ar/), 
snd  pers.  plu.  e.g.  andivlstis  for  aud-Iy-I-estis ;  3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audi- 
yenmt  for  aud-Iy-I-5fnint.  The  3rd  pers.  sing,  may  have  the  simple 
personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  reduced  from  a  fuller  form ;  e.  g.  au- 
dlYl-est,  audlvlBt,  andivlt.  The  -It  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first 
person  singular,  e.g.  audlyl,  may  then  be  for  aud-lY-I-esum,  audlvlsni, 
aadlylm.     And  the  ist  person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts  of  the 
stem  68,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  deceptive,  for  it 
consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which  even  on  another 
hypothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And  the  rest  of  the  suffixes 
is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but  poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple 
stem  6b. 

306  The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  v,  is  frequently  modi- 
fied by  the  omission  of  the  ▼  in  all  tenses  and  persons  and  both  num- 
bers, except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
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perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  together  are  contracted, 
(excepting  -id,  and  sometimes  -11);  e.g.  ind  peif.  amftsti,  amftstls, 
amftnmt;  pluperf.  axnftram,  &c.;  comp.  fut.  amftro,  &c.;  subj.  perf. 
amtrlwi,  &c.;  Plup.  am&ssem,  &c.;  iniin.  am&sse ;  so  flestl,  fleram,  &c.; 
and  (though  here  the  y  omitted  is  radical)  mostl,  commosti,  &c.  (from 
moTeo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms ;  e.g.  audieram,  &c. ; 
audiero,  &c. ;  andllatl  as  well  as  audlatl,  &c.  And  sudi  forms  occur  not 
imfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

HOvero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  y.  (But  cognQro,  ndrlm, 
nflria,  &c.).  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd  pers.  plu.  perf. 
ind.  of  verbs  with  &  stems ;  e.  g.  am&vSre.  (The  infinitive  being  aniftre, 
tlie  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to  confusion  with  it.) 

In  dSsIao,  pdto,  eo,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  y  usually 
(in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always,  e.  g.  abll,  abilsti,  &c. )  takes  place 
even  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  perf. 
indicative;  e.g.  deali,  deslit,  dOBiimiis.  In  other  verbs  with  -1  stems,  -lit 
is  sometimes  found ;  -11  hardly  ever ;  -Umiui  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  from  the  above-mentioned 
three  verbs;  pfitlt  (Verg.,  Ov.) ;  It  (Ter.,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  ftbit,  p«ilt, 
Adit,  dUt,  rMIt,  &c. 

307  In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  in  tenses 
formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -a,  an  1  between  two  ss  is  omitted  and  the 
sibilant  written  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g.  despeze  (Plant.)  for 
despexlsse ;  snrrexe  (Hor.)  for  surrezisBe :  consumpsti  (Prop.)  for  con- 
snmpBlstl ;  dlztl  (Plant.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic. )  for  dlzlstl ;  erepBS- 
nms  (Hor.)  for  erepilBsemua ;  ezUnzem  (Verg.)  for  extlmrimiem. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORMATION   OF  THE  PERFECT   STEM. 

308  The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of  verbs. 
All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.  Some  verbs  have 
two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  of  forming  the  perfect  stem  are : 

(i)     Reduplication ; 

(ii)    Lengthening  the  stem  vowel ; 

(iii)    Suffixing  -b  ; 

(iv)    Suffixing  cither  -u  or  -y ; 

(v)     Using  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where  it 
differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs  named,  whether  consonant  or 
vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  which  their  final  comonant 
belongs:  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  n  stems,  which  are 
arranged  separately. 
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i.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

309  The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel, 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  e,  and,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  o,  u 
or  1,  is  the  same  as  the  stem  vowel.  In  the  prae-Ciceronian  language 
the  vowel  of  the  prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always  ?)  e, 
whatever  the  stem  vowel  might  be.  And  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  said 
to  have  used  memordi,  8pepondl»  pepugl. 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants,  to 
1  before  one  ;  ae  is  changed  to  i.     Before  single  1  6  and  6  become  ft. 

If  the  stem  begins  with  sp,  sc,  st,  the  second  consonant  is  redu- 
plicated, and  the  s  prefixed  to  the  reduplication  syllable. 

Gutturals. 

die-  (Pr.  disc-  for  dlc-ac-),  dl-dlc-i ;  pare-,  p6-perc-l ; 

pS.g-  (Pr.  pang- ;  comp.  p&c-lscor),  pd-p!g-l ;  pose-,  p5-posc-i ; 

ptig-  (Pr.  pimg-),  pli-plig-1 ;  tS«-  (Pr.taiig-),t6-tlg-i; 

Dentals. 

cM-,  c6-cld-i;  caed-,  c6-Cid-i; 

pende^^'n?^^^^     "^'^-^^'^ '  t«^^-»  ^-^^<^-^ ' 

tad-  (Pr.  tiind-),  tii-tttd-1  ; 

morde',  mO-mord-i;     sponde-,  spO-pond-i;    tonde-,  tO-tond-1; 

Nasals. 

C&3-,  ce-cIn-1 ;  -men-,  m6-mln-l ; 

Liquids, 

fall-,  fS-feU-i ;  p61-  (Pr.  peU-),  pS-pia-l; 

t61-  (Pr.  toll-),  td-tfil-i  in  prae- Augustan  poets;  usually  tfll-1; 
curr-,  ctt-cnrri ;  pari-,  p6-p6r-l ; 

Fofivels. 

dft-,  de-dl ;  Btft-  (Pr.  sta-),  st6-tt ;  ati-  (Pr.  si-at),  stl-ti ; 

310  ii.     Perfect  stem  formed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel. 

If  the  stem  vowel  be  a,  it  is  changed  to  S  (except  in  scabdre). 

Labials. 

rilp-  (Pr.  rump-),  iHp-l ;  8cai>-,  scab-l ; 

6m-,  Sm-i;  capl-,  cep-1; 

Gutturals. 

llqv-  (Pr.  Unqv-),  Uqv-l ;  vie-  (Pr.  vine-),  vIc-1 ; 

ag-,  eg-1;  ftag-(Pr.frang-),l!reg-l; 

Wg-,  15g-l;  pag-  (Pr.  pang-),  pfig-l; 

fael-,  fgc-1 ;  jad-,  J8o-i ;  ftgSL-,  fOg-l ; 

Dentals. 

fid-,  6d-l ;  ttd-  (Pr.  fund-),  fad-1 ;         dd-  (Pr.  obsolete),  6d-l ; 

Bdde,  sed-i,         vide-,  vid-i;  fOdl-^  fdd-i. 

Nasals. 

vdni-,  v5n-i. 
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Sermvofujels, 

Jftva-,  jav-i ;  Uva-  (old  IftV-),  Iftv-l ; 

c&ye-,  cftv-1 ;  f&ve-,  fftv-i ;  f&ye-,  fOv-l ; 

mdye-,  mOv-l ;  p&ve-,  P&7-I ;  v6ve-,  v5v-l. 

The  lengthening  of  the  root- vowel  in  the  verbs  which  have  v  for  their 
final  consonant  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed  7  (§  316), 
e.g.  c&Tl  is  for  cav-Tl  or  c&Yal.  In  a  similar  way  vlcl,  vldl,  vSni  may 
have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplicated  7 ;  e.g.  for  Td-^d,  ydvldi, 

311  iii.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  8. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  before  the 
suffixed  B.  None  of  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have  their 
perfect  formed  by  s  suffixed. 

This  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  aorist  in 
Greek. 

Labials, 
P.  B.     earp-,  carp-8-1 ;  nUb-,  nup-s-l;  rfip-,  rep-s-i ; 

scalp-,  scalp-s-i ;  scrlb-,  scrlp-s-i ;         sculp-,  sculp-s-l ; 

serp-,  serp-s-l ;  saepi-,  saep-s-i ; 

J1il>e-,  Jnssi  (Jou-s-l  old  form :  probably  Ji&b-eo  is  for  J6v-eo). 

K.  A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  s :  m  is  once  assimilated. 
c4lm-,  comp-s-i ;  d6m-,  demp-s-1 ;  prOm-,  promp-s-l ;  sflm-,  sump-s-i ; 
prSm-,  pres-si  (for  pren-s-1) ;  tern-  (Pr.  temn-),  temp-s-i. 

Gutturals. 
Ic,  re,  Ig,  rg  drop  the  guttural  before  s. 
C.  QV.  cdqy-,  cox-1;  die  (Pr.  dIo.),dlx-i;    di&c-  (Pr.  dllo-),  dux-i ; 

parc-^  par-B-1  (also  pepercl,  §  309)  ; 

lllce-,  Inx-l ;  mulce-,  mtQ-s-i ;        torqye-,  tor-s-1 ; 

flBJcI-,  Car-s-i ;        fUlcI-,  fOl-s-i;  sand-,  sanx-i ; 

sard-,  sar-s-i ;       Tind-,  ylnx-I ; 

-Ucl- (e.g.  allldo^, -lex-i;  -spIcI- (e.g.  aspldo), -spex-i. 

O.  cnr.  dng-,  dnx4 ;  fig-,  flx-1 ;  Aug-,  flnx-i; 

-fllg-,  fllx-i ;  flftg7-(Pr.fla-),flax-l;  Jnng-,  Jtmx-i ; 

-Idg-  (in  dnSg-,  Intelldg-,  negldg-),  -lex-i ;         merg-,  mer-s-i ; 

Smang-^  6mu2ix-i;  pang-  (or  pfig-),  panx-i  (usually  pSg-l  or 

p6plg-l) ; 
ping-,  pinx-i;         plang-,  planx-1;  -pnng-,  -punx-i; 

T6g-,  rex-i;  sparg-,  spar-s-l;         stingv-,  8tlnx-i; 

string-,  strlnx-i ;    str11g7-  (Pr.  stm-),  strox-i ;    sflg-,  sux-i ; 
tig-,  tex-i ;  ting7-,  tiinx-i ;  Tlgy-  (Pr.  yl7-),  vlx-1; 

iing7-,  nnx-l; 

alge-,  al-s-i ;  auge-,  anx-I ;  ftlge-,  frlx-i ; 

fiilge-,  fnl-s-l ;         indulge-,  Indnl-s-i ;     Itige-,  Inx-i ; 
mnlge-,  mnl-s-i;     conigve-  (Pr.  eOnl7e-},  terge-,  ter-s-L 

conlx-i; 
targe-,  tmvfl-i;       urge-,  ur-s-i ; 
H.         tiftli-,  trax-i ;         76I1-,  vex-L 
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Dentals. 

The  dental  falls  away  before  8,  or  is  assimilated  to  it;  the  preceding 
vowel  is  lengthened. 

T. 


fleet-,  flex-i; 
peot-,  pez-i ; 
D.  eSd-,  ces-s-i; 
laed-,  lae-8-1 ; 
rftd-,  rft-B-1; 
v&d-,  Y&-B-1; 
arde-,  ar-s-1 ; 

Nasals, 

m&ne-,  buul-b-I  ; 

Liquids^  (b*c, 
▼ell-,  Yul-s-i ; 
haere-)  hae-s-l ; 


mitt-,  nil-B-l; 
Mstl-,  BSn-s-l; 
dand-,  clau-s-i ; 
lUd-,  lll-8-i; 
rOd-,  rO-B-1 ; 

ride-,  rI-8-1; 


nect-,  nex-l ; 
qufttl-,  quaiHri; 
diTid-,  dlYl-8-i; 
plaud-,  pla11-8-i; 
trild-,  tril-8-i ; 

snftde-,  jni&-8-L 


gSs-  (Pr.  f6r-),  gQB-8-1 ;   fl8-  (Pr.  fir),  ns-s-l ; 
liaiusi-  (Pr.  haurl-),  liauai. 


812 


iv,  (a)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  u  (vowel). 


Labials.    8tr3p-,  8trep-a-l ; 
trSm-,  trdm-u-1; 

crfipfir,  crdp-u-1; 
d6xii&-,  d<mi-a-i; 

Mbe-,  bftb-u-l ; 

rftbd-,  (Pr.  also  rtlbesc-),  rtllMi-i; 

8orb6-,  8orb-u-l; 

t6p6-,  (Pr.  also  tfipeac-),  tdp-n-1; 

rftpX-,  T&p-n-l. 


frdm-,  frSm-u-i ;        gSm-,  gtai-n>i ; 
▼Om-,  YOza-ti-1. 

oftl>&-,  (Pr.  also  cnml}-))  cUb-a-l; 
tlmS-,  tfan-u-i. 

lilbd-,  Itlb-a-lt ; 

86nd-,  (Pr.  adnesc-),  edn-u-l; 

sti&pd-,  (Pr.  also  stUpeao-),  stftp-n-i ; 

torpi&-,  (Pr.  also  torpeac-),  torp^iiri. 


xnloftr,  XBlo-u-l,  (but  dintUAvi) ; 
-plIo&-,  -pUc-n-l,  (also  -pUo4UTl)  ; 


ndcd-y  aOc-u-I  ; 


813  Gutturals.    Mc&-,  frio-n-l ; 
6ndc&-,  6zL6o-n-l,  (alfiofinftc-ft-vl); 

86C&-,  8dC-U-l. 

9ro6-,  arc-Qi;  dtefi-,  ddc-a4; 

jftcfi-,  jac-u-l ;  llc6-,  llc-u-it ; 

pl&cd-,  pl&c-u-i ;  t&cS-,  t&c-u-l. 

egd-,  eg-u-i ;  P^C^y  pXg-«-lt ; 

jigd-,  (Pr.  also  rigeac-),  rig-n-i;  vlgS-,  (Pr.  also  vlgeso-),  v^-u-i. 

814  Dentals,    atert-,  8tert-n-l.  Ydt&-,  vdt-u-l  (once  vdt-ft-vl). 

I&td-,  (Pr.  also  I&teso-),  l&t-u-l ;  niM-,  (Pr.  also  nlteso-),  nIt-n-1 ; 

InnOtd-y  (Pr.  InnOtesc-),  IzmOt-n-l ;        OporU-,  5port-u-it ; 

paenltS-,  i>aenlt-a-it ;  p&tft-,  (Pr.  also  p&tesc-),  p&t-u-i. 

m&dd-,  (Pr.  also  m&desc-),  m&d-u-l ;   ptldS-,  pud-n-it ; 

BordS-,  (Pr.  also  aordeac-),  sord-u-1;    ob8iirdd-,(Pr.obsTirde8c-)|Obsiird-u-i. 

815  Nasalsy  Liquids,  &c. 

N.  g6n-,  (Pr.  glga-),  gdn-Url. 

sOnS.-,  sOn-u-i ; 

Smlnd-y  fimln-n-l; 

«And-  (Pr.  Bdneac-),  tdn-n-l ; 


idnft-,  tdn-u-i. 

mttni-,  mOn-m-i ; 
Mxiift-,  tdn-n-i. 
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L.   ftl-,  ftl-u-i ;  cOl-,  col-n-i ;  consU-,  conslU-a-l ; 

ma-,  mOl-n-i  ;  ftl-,  (also  (UA-),  41-114 ;  ▼«-,  vdl-a-i. 

cftld-,  (Pr.  also  C&I6B0-),  cal-u-l ;     calld-,  (Pr.  also  calleso-),  caU-u4 ; 

coald-y  (Pr.  coaleso-  in  trans.;  comp.  ftlo  trans.),  eoU-u-l; 

ddlft-,  d51-a-i ;  palld-,  (Pr.  also  pallesc-),  paU-a4 ; 

fdie-,  (Pr.  also  flHeso-),  8Xl-n4;        stUM-,  stfM-U4; 

▼ftld-y  (Pr.  also  v&teBC-),  Y&l-m4. 

S^ne,  (Pr.  8711680-),  9Yn-n4. 

8&U-,  Bftl-n4  (rarely  8&1U). 

B.  sSr-,  8dr-u4. 

ftrfi,  (Pr.  also  Aresc-),  &r-u4 ;  card-,  efir-u4 ; 

dtlrt-,  (Pr.  dUrese-),  dtlr-a4 ;         flOrfi-|  (Pr.  also  llOreBC-),  flOr-n4 ; 
horrd-,  (Pr.  also  borreso-),  luncr-a4 ;        mdrft-,  mdr-a4 ; 
pftrd-,  pftr-u4 ;  teixtt-,  tcrr-n-L 

&PS1I-,  Iip6r-n4 ;  OpM-,  dpdr-a4. 

8.  nex-,  nex-n4 ;  pds-,  (Pr.  p<Sn-),  pOB-ii4;  tex-,  tex*n4. 

oensd-,  cen8-n4 ;  tors-,  (Pr.  torrd-),  torr-u4. 

Semivowels.    Uarr-  (also  fervS-  and  ferve-sc-),  ferb-a4  (also  fervl). 


816  iv.  (b)    Perfect  stem  fonned  by  suffixing  v  (consonant). 

The  consonantal  v  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except  pasoo  ?), 
and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 

Almost  all  verbs  with  stems  in  ft-  or  I-  have  their  perfect  stem 
formed  in  this  way.    So  also 

Labials.    ciLpl,  (Pr.  cftpl-),  caafirY-X ;  B&pi-«  (Pr.  sftpl-),  8apI-Y4. 

Dentals.    p6«-,  (Pr.  p«1r),  petl-v4  ;  iHdl-,  (Pr.  rtd-),  ru«-v 4. 

Sibilant, 

arcesal-,  (Pr.axce8B-),aroe8«I-Y4;         c&peBsI-,  (Pr.  capess-),  cap68aI-T4; 
pdol-,  (Pr.  p6n-),  po8l-y4  (always  in  Plaut.,  Ter. ;  for  posnl  see  §  315) ; 
quaesl-,  (Pr.  quaer-),  qttaeBI-y4. 

pSls-,  (Pr.  pasc-,  for  pas-sc-),  pft-y4. 

817  Monosyllabic  vowel  verbs :  (also  oleo,  qniesco). 

A.   8&-,  (Pr.  B«r-),  b8-v4  ;  Btrft-,  (Pr.  Btem-),  8trft-Y4. 

0.  ii5-,  (Pr.  nose-),  Xi0«y4. 

V.   ta-f  fll-74  (Plaut.  but  usually  fai) ;  comp.  plu-,  plllvl  (also  plnl). 

E.   cr5-,  (Pr.  cer-n-),  crt-v4 ;  <xre-,  (Pr.  cre-8C-),  crS-v4 ; 

116-,  fld-Yl ;  d6  19-,  deie-Y4 ; 

I16-,  n§-Y-l ;        -518-  (e.g.  abole-sc-o,  adole-sc-o,  obsole-sc-o),  -613-y-i ; 
-pl8-,  plS-Y-l ;  qtiie-,  (Pr.  qoieBC-),  qnlS-v-l ; 

«pr8-,  (Pr.  sper-n-),  8pr6-Y-l ;         su8,  (Pr.  sne-sc-),  snS-y-i. 

1.  d-,  (Pr.  Cl6-,  also  <fl-),  <fl-v-l ;         1-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  eo),  I-Y-1 ; 

B-,  (Pr.  Un-),  H-T-l  and  M-Y-l ;        qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  quI-Y-l ; 

wSr,  (Pr.  8el-B0- ;  besides  the  regular  I  verb  8010),  sd-v-l ; 

tf.,  (Pr.  «In-),  8I-Y- ;  tri-,  (Pr.  Wr-),  trt-Y4  (cf.  §  31  <0^ 
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318  V.     Perfisct  stem,  same  as  present  stem. 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the  ^mple 
has  a  reduplicated  paiect  Tsee  §  309) ;  (2)  by  the  dropping  of  v,  in  per- 
fects, in  -Ivl,  -5vl,  -&▼!  (see  §  306);  (3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  u 
stems,  which  with  other,  chiefly  consonantal,  stems  are  here  named : — 

Labials*    bib-,  bXbi ;  kunb-,  Iambi. 

Gutturals.    Ic-,  Id.  conl£Td->  (Pr*  cOnlve-),  conXvl  (also  conlzl). 

Dentals,    vert-,  ▼ert-l. 

-eand-,  -cand-1 ;  ctLd-,  clld-i ;  -fend-,  -fend-1 ; 

fld-,  (Pr.  find-),  fId-1  (probably  for  fifId-1) ;  mftnd-,  maad-i ; 

pand-,  pand-i ;  prfihend-,  prehend-i ;  scand-,  scand-i ; 

BCid-,  (Pr.  BCind-),  8cld-i  (sdL-oId-i  old) ;  aid-,  sMl- ; 

prande-,  prand-i ;  retnnd-,  retundi ;  stride-,  strld-l. 

Liquids  and  Sibilants* 

L.  paall-,  paall-i ;  y61-,  (Pr.  veil-),  yell-l  (rarely  viilsl}. 

B.  Terr-,  Terr-i.  compArl-,  compdr-1; 

rep6xl-,  rdpp6r-l  (both  probably  compounds  of  a  perfect  pdpdri). 

8.   pins-,  (also  pis-),  pins-1 ;  vis-,  vls-i. 

CeuMssi-,  (Pr.  facess-),  f!Busess-i;       Inoessl-,  (Pr.  incess-),  inoess-l ; 
lacessi-,  (Pr.  lacess-),  lacess-i. 

319  Vowels,     U,  vowel  and  consonant. 

ftctl-,  acu-i ;  arsra-,  argn-1 ;  extl-,  exa-i ; 

fti-,  fa-i  (in  Plautus  sometimes  fH-vi) ;  -grft-,  -gru-i ; 

imbfl-,  imbu-i ;  indU-,  indu-i ;  111-,  In-i ; 

mdtfl-,  mdtn-i;  mlnfl-,  mlnn-i;  jdll-,  plu-i,  also  piavl; 

ntl-,  nu-i ;  spfl-,  spn-i ;  st&tll-,  st&tu-i ; 

BtemU-,  stemu-i ;  sH-,  sni ;  tribfl-,  tribu-1 ; 

sdy-,  soly-i;  vOIv-,  volv-i;  ferve-,  ferv-i  (also  ferbui). 

I.    &di-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  sing,  adeo),  &di-i ;  so  usually  the  compounds  of  eo ; 
inqni-,  (Pr.  ind.  inqnam),  inqiiii;    s&U-,  sal-i-i  (rare,  usually  sftlni). 


CHAPTER   XXIL 
FORMATION  OF  THE  SUPINE  STEM. 

320  The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  and 
the  future  participles,  and  with  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  to 
which  class  the  supines  themselves  belong;  e.g.  supine,  amft-t-n-;  past 
part.  ani&-t-o- ;  fiit.  part,  amft-t-liro- ;  subst.  denoting  agent ^  ftmft-t-Or-; 
denoting  action  amft-t-iOn-.  This  common  base,  which  will  be  here 
spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb. 
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When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is,  if  long,  gene- 
rally retained ;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  except  'in  monosyl- 
lables, to  1  (§  38),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few  of  the  verbs  which 
have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -It-  (instead  of  -t  in  the  supine),  as  if  from 
;a  vov^'el  stem.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  loses  its 
final  vowel,  t  is,  when  following  certain  consonants,  changed  to  s.  A 
few  other  instances  of  this  softening  admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs,  here  will  be  classified  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  exhibit 
a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinately  to  that,  according  to 
the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb-stem. 

N.B.  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  when  either  supine,  past 
participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -tu-  exists ;  otherwise  such  other  form 
from 'the  same  base,  as  does  exist. 

821  i.     Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix. 

A.      I.     Verbs  having  ft  in  supine  stem  ; 

na-  (for  gdnft-  ?  Pr.  inf.  nascl),  n&tiiin  ; 

strft-,'  (Pr.  stem-),  strft-tum ;        tlft-,  (Fr.  toll-),  Ift-tum ; 
,  .   Sjnft-,  Sjnft-tum ;  and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  ft  st&ms. 

frica-,  firicft-tmn  (also  ftic-tum) ;   mica-,  -micft-tum ; 
ji^ca-,  ndcft-tum  (but  cf.  §  326) ;     sdca-,  sec&turas  (once). 

1.    Verbs  having  -ft  in  supine  stem  ; 

d&-,  dft-tom ;       rft-,  (Pr.  inf.  r6rl) :  rfttiim ;       8&-,  (Pr.  s6r-),  83rtum  ; 
8t&-,  (Pr.  inf.  stftre ;  also  si-stdre),  8t9rtum  (but  in  some  compounds 
stft-ttinis). 

3.    Verbs  having  -1  (for  -ft)  in  supine  stem  ;  * 

crtpft-;  crepl-tam  ;  cftbft-,  (Pr.  also  cumb-),  ciibl-tum' ; 

ddmft-,  dOml-tum ;  -pUcSr,  -plM-tum  (also  pllcft-tuni ; 

sdnft-,  85nl-tiim  (sonft-turas,  once)  ; 
tdnft-y  t6nl-tum  (intonft-tus,  once) ;  vStft-,  vStl-tum, 

In  Jiivft-,  jii-tum  (rarely  juvft-tnrTis) ;  ^ 

l&Tft-  (also  Iftv-),  lau-tum ;  the  1  is  absorbed  by  the  v  preceding. 

322  O.  ^o-,  (Pr.  nose-),  no-tum ;  po-,  (pGtare  frequentative)  pO-tus; 

cogrnd-  (cf.  §  300),  (so  also  agiiO-)^  cogni-tum. 

323  n..      i.  "  Verbs  having  tt  in  supine  stem-; 

ftctl-,  ftcil-tnm ;  argQ-,  arga-tum ;  OUtl-,  dllft-tum ; 

eza-,  cKsa-tum ;  iinbfL-,  imba-tmn ;  Inda-,  Indfl-tiim ; 

minfl-,  mlntL-tnm ;  -nil-,  nfL-tum  (abnulturus  in  Sail.) ; 

:    spli-,  spfl-tum ;  st&til-,  stfttu-tum ;  8tl-,  sii-tiiin ; 

tziba-,  trlbfL-tum ;  ttl-  (Pr.  tue-  usually),  ttl-tum. 
16qv-,  locH-tnm;  seqtv,  sftcCl-tum; 

solT-,-soltl-tiun;  Volv-,  voiatum. 

flru-  (for  fnigv-)  has  rarely  frultflrua  (usually^  fruc-tum). 

2-    Verbs  having  -il  in  supine  stem ; 

rft-,  r&-tum,  (but  ratum  according  to  Varr. ;  fut.  part,  is  rui-ttona) ; 

pli-,  (whence  pfttftre  frequentative),  pti-tus  (adj.)  ; 

cltl-,' (almost  sdways  clue-), -cliltuin  (IncWtus). 

L.  G.  9 
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3M  S<     I.     Verbs  having  -8  in  supine  stem ; 

cr8-,  (Pr.  oem-,  lUso  Pr.  creao-),  ccStnm ;  dels*,  <&el9-tiim ; 

flS-,  flS-tnin ;  ad-,  aftrtiaa  (IHp.).; 

>-618-  (Pr.  oba-,  ez-otoso-),  -Olfi-tam;  -plS-»  ]^;9-tiua; 

qtiiS-,  qniS-tum ;  wnJSf,  (Pit.  8U(H(o-),  foMaixa ; 

spr6-,  (Pr.  spern-),,  sprS-tnm, 

▼15-,  viStimi  Ter.,  Lucr.  (but  Tldtiuu  Hor.  apparently). 

a.     Verbs  having  1  (for  -6)  in  supine  stem ; 

&b015-,  ftbdlX-tuxn ;       dUd^,  c&li-toras ;  c&rS-,  <4r9-tiims ;, 

ddl6-,  ddU-turuB ;         exercd-,  ezercltmn  ; 

MM-  (and  compounds  dfibe-,  praebd-),  Mbl-tum ; 

J&cS-,  J&oXtunm ;  llc6-,  licl-tui^ ;  Itibd-,  Itkbl-tum; 

mdrft-,  n^drlrtum ;        jnisM*,  iQlsSKi-liiua  (rarely  mlaertum) ; 

m0n6-,  monl-tam ;        2i6c6-,  ndci-tum  ;  pibrft-,  paxi-tmiu.; 

pigd-,  plgl-tum ;  pl&cd-,  pl&d-tum ;  plidd-,  pftdl-tum ; 

sdld-,  BoU-tnm ;  Uct-,  tadtus  (adj.) ;        terrd-,  terri-tnin ; 

Tftl6-,  vall-timu ;         Y^rC-,  vdil-tiiin. 

c&Td,  c&Yl-tnm  (old :  usually  caa-tmn) ; 

f&yS-,  fiEia-tum  (for  favl-tiim;  cf.  ffi.yltoi;.Plaut).  So  also 

f5Yd-,  lO-tmn;  mdvd-,  mO-tum;  ydvft-,  YOtim^.. 

325  I.     I.    Verbs  having  -I  in  supine  stem;  audi-,  audl-tum;  and  others 
which  have  -M  in  perfect*  except  those  in  §  303  d, 

blandl-,  Mandl-tam ;   lazsrl'»  lazsrl-tuxn ;  mentX-,  mentX^-tum ; 

mOU-,  mOU-tnm ;  parti-,  partl-tpa^.  ]|Ot|r,  PQtIrtnia. 

sorti-,  Bortltiun. 

sandl-,  Bancl-tma  (aaoctum  more  frequently)  $, 
p§rl-,  pdr-ItQB,  adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum); 
opperl-,  opperltam  (also  oppertnm) ; 
obllTl-,  oblXtum  (for  oUIyitnm)  probably  has  stem  in  X» 
cftpX-,  cftpl-tnin ;  pdil-,  (Pr.  pSt-),  piHI-tum  ; 

quaesl-,  (Pr.  qna«r-),  qnaeBl-tmiL ; 
rtldl-,  (Pr.  rftd-),  rtldl-timi';  trX-,  (Pr,  t«r-),  laUnua ; 

aroessl-,  (Pr.  arcess-),  arcesid-tum ;  so  also  lafiossX-taun,  cap^^-tum, 
Xace8al-tum. 

«.    Verbs  having  -1  in  supine  stem ; 

d-,  (Pr.  de-),  oK-tnni  (sometimes  -cl-tam) ; 

1-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  X-tam) ;  U-,  (Pr.  IXn-),  U-tnm ; 

qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  qneo),  quX-tnin;      at-,  (Pr.  sin-),  sl-timi. 

ffigl-,  fOgl-timi;  6UcI-,  dld-tum  (but  llUd-,  lUeo-tom,  &c.)^ 

mOrl-,  znOrl-tnnu ;  5rl-,  Arl-tHrus  (sup.  or-tnm) ; 

pftrl-,  P9xl-tt&ni8  (sup.  par-tnm) ;    pOal-,  (Pr.  p6n-),  pOsX-tum. 

926       Consonant  Stems*    ftl-,  ftlX-tum  (more  usuajly  al-tnm) ; 

fr&n-,  ftdm-X-tum ;        gdm-,  g&n-X-timi ;       gta-,  (Pr.  g1gii-)>  fl^nJt-tpfn ; 
mdl-,  mU-X-timi ;  strdp-,  8trdp-X-tim ;    YOm-,  YOm-I-tom, 

iL    Verbs  with  a  consonant  preceding  the  supine  suffix* 

327       1.    Verbs  which  retain  -t-. 

Labials* 

P.  caxp-,  caxp-tnm;         ddp-,  dQp-tnm;^  r8pt,,rep-tam; 

r&p-,  (Pr.  romp-),  raprtnm;  aoalp-,  acalp-tnia; 

sonlp-,  sonlp-tnm ;       sflucp-t  SfMiPrtmn ;  9^x9-^  MKP?tma.. 
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&pl-,  (Pr.  api-8c-),. ap-tum;  o&i>Ir,  eap-tum ; 

r&pis  rap-turn ;  saiepl^  SMp-taxti. 

B.  nftb-  (Pr.  irilb-),  nrnp-tnm ;  serib-,  lerlp-tatti-. 

M.  dm-,  em-p-tiim ;  tem-,  (Pr.  temA-),  teili-p-tnmt« 

Gutturals.   After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  usually 
falls  away. 

G.  Or.    C5<i7-,  coctum ;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dlo-tnm ; 

dt&c-,  (Pr.  dflo-),  duc-tum ;  Ic-,  le-tom ; 

llq7-,  (Pr.  llnqv-),  -lic-tQin;  Tic-,  (Pr.  vliie-)»  vlc-tiim% 

£rio&-,  Mc-tum  (also  frloft^tnm) ;  6iide&-,  finte-tum ; 
8te&-,  sectum  (also  sdcftturus). 
arofi-,  arc-tum  or  ar-tum ;  d5ed-,  dtoc-ttuu ; 

zniBcfi-,  mlz-tum  (in  MSS.  oflen  ttis'-ttuh) ; 
ttoqvS^,  tor-tnm. 

ftmlcl-,  amlc-tnm ;       fiixcl-,  far-turn ;  fblct-,  ful^tdtt ; 

flaael-,  sanctum  (also  sanol-tum) ;  sarel-,  sar-tum ; 

vincI-,  Tlnc-tum. 

f&d[-,  fac-tum ;  j&dt-,  Jactum ; 

nand-,  (Pr.  nauci-sc-),  nanc-tum  or  uac-tum ;    -splci-,  -spec-turn. 

^29  O.    GV.     (For  stems  ending  in  -1^-,  -rg,  see  §  333) ; 

fljg-,  actum ;  dug-,  cine- turn ; 

fig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  flng>),  flc-tum;        -flig-,  -fllc-tum ; 

flugv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  fluc-tus  subst.,  also  fluzus  adj.; 

fi&g-,  (Pr.  £rajig-)>  firao-tum ;  frtg-,  fric-tum ; 

frugY-,.  (Pr.  firu-),  finietnm;  fang-,  fonc-tum; 

Jung-,  Junc-tum ;  Idg-,  lec-tum ; 

-mung-,  -munc-tom ;  p&g-,  (Pr.  pang-))  paetuia ; 

pig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf;  plng-)>  pie-tum ;    plang-,  plano-txim ; 

pung-,  punc-tum ;  r6g-,  rec-tum ; 

rig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  rlc-tas  subst. ;  stingr-,  stinc-tusn; 

strig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  string-),  strio-tum ; 

strugy-,  (Pr.  stru-),  struc-tum ;  sag-,  suc-tum ; 

t&g-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tac-tum ;  tSg-,  tec-tum ; 

tlngy-,  tinc-tum ;         ungv-,  unc-tum ;       vlgy-,  (Pr.  vXf-)^  Tie-turn ; 

aug:6-,  auc-tum ;  lt!tgd-,  luc-tus  subst. 

-UdL-,  -lectum  (except  ellcl-tum). 

H.  trftb-,  trac-tum;  YSb-,  Tee-turn* 

^30         DentcUs,     See  §  334. 

tend-,  ten-turn  (also  tensom;  probably  the  supines  of  tendo  and  teneo 

are  mixed) ; 
oOmM-,  comes-tum  (rarely)* 

Nasals^  Liquids^  &*c» 

V.  Cto-,  can-tus  subst.;  men-, e.g. commln-lso-,  oommentum 

tdnd-,  tentum ;  T&il-,  Ten-turn. 

iSl  L.   &1-,  al-tum ;  c51-,  cul-tum ; 

oonstU-,  consul-turn ;  ocdU-,  occul-tum ; 

t61-  (Pr.  inf.  Telle),  TUltus,  subst.  expression, 
ftdOle-  (Pr.  adolese-),  adul-tum. 
sUI-,  sal-turn ;  sdpfiU-,  sdpul-tum. 

9—2 
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B.  odr-,  (Pr.  cem-),  oer-tus  adj.  (also  crS-,  crS-tiu) ; 
Bdr-,  -ser-tnm  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands), 

dri-,  or-tum  (cf.  §  325.  ^);        &PS1I-,  aper-tum;  p&ri-,  par-tmn. 

S.  fSo-,  (Pr^fSrl-?),  fes-tmn  (e.g.  infes-tiiB,  manlfes-tuB) ; 

gfis-,  (Pr.  g6r-),  ges-tum ;  p&s-,  (Pr.  pasc-),  pas-tum ; 

^     pis-,  pis-tiun  ;  quds-,  (Pr.  qudr-),  qaeB-tum ; 

tj9x-,  tex-tum;  Us-,  (Pr.  tlr-),  us-tiim; 

tors-,  (Pr.  torre-),  tos-tum. 

liaiiBl-,  (Pr.  haurl-),  liaus-tnm ; 

pOsi-,  (Pr.  pdn-),  pos-tum  (usually  pOsItuxn). 

332  2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed :  but  softened  to  s  by  the  influence  usually 
either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants  of  which  the  first  is  a 
liquid.  A  vowel  preceding  -sum  is  always  long.  (Other  cases  are  but 
few;  and  the  sum  may  be  partly  due  to  the  active  perfect  (if  any) 
having,  -si,  as  it  has  in  all  these  exceptional  cases,  except  censul.) 

333  Labials,    13.1)-,  lap-sum ;  jtLM-,  Jus-sum  (for  J&v6-,  JouBnm  ?) ; 
prem-,  pres-sum  (fo;r  pren-sum). 

Gutturals,     The  guttural  usually  drops  out. 

C.  pare-,  par-STun.  mulcS-,  mul-sum. 

Q.  fig-,  flxum;  flugy-,  (Pr.  flu-),  fluzus  adj.  (fluc-tus  subst.); 

merg-,  mer-sum ;  sparg-,  spar-sum. 

mulgfi-,  mul-sum;  tergd-,  ter-sum. 

334  Dentals,  The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  preceding  vowel  being 
therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated.     N.£.  All  dental  steins  have  -sum. 

T.  fleet-,  fleznm ;  met-,  mes-sum ; 

mitt-,  mis-sum ;  nect-,  aezum ; 

nlct-,  (Pr.  nit-),  nizum  or  nl-sum ;  pect-,  pezum ; 

-plect-,  -plezum ;  vert-,  yer-sum ;  Ht-,  H-sum. 

dtd-,  fas-sum. 

m9tl- ,  mensum ;  senti-,  sen-sum ; 

fSltl-,  (Pr.  latisc-),  fes-sus  adj. ;  pati-,  pas-sum ;     qu&tX-,  quas-suxn. 

I).  cS4-,  c&-sum ;  caed-,  cae-sum ; 

ced-,  ces-sum-;  claud-,  dau-sum; 

cfLd-,  cfl-sum  ;  divid-,  dlvl-sum ; 

dd-,  §-sum  (rarely  pomes-tum,  from  comSd-) ; 

-fend-,  -fen-sum ;  fid-,  fl-sum ; 

fid-,  flssum ;  frend-,  fres-sum  or  fre-sum ; 

V     fad-,  (Pr.  fond-),  fH-sum ;  laed-,  laesum ; 

Ifld-,  Ifl-sum ;  mand-,  man-sum  ; 

dd-,  -Osum  (e.g.  per-5sus,  ezdsus) ;       .  pand-,  pan-sum  or  pas-sum ; 

pend-,  pen-sum ;  plaud-,  plau-sum ; 

prehend-,  prehen-sum ;  r3.d-,  r&-STun ; 

rOd-,  ro-sum ;  scand-,  scan-sum  ; 

sold-,  (Pr.  scind-)j  sds-sum ;  tend-,  ten-sum  (also  ten-tum) ; 

trfld-,  trCl-sum ;     ,  tUd-,  (Pr.  tund-),  tH-sum  or  tun-sum. 

arde-,  ar-sflrus ;  aude-,  au-sum ; 

gavld-e-,  (Pr.gaude-),  gftvl-sum;  morde-,  mor-sum; 

pende-,  pen-sum ;  prande-,  pran-sum ; 

Tide-,  rl-sum ;  sSde-,  ses-sum ; 
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^      spande-,  'spon-siuii ;  suftde-,  Boft-Bum  \ 

taede-,  tae-sum ;  tonde-,  ton-siim ;  Tide-,  Tl-snm. 

ordX-,  or-sum ;  f&dX-,  fos-snm ;  gr&dl-,  gres-snm* 

iJ/isals^  Liquids^  &c. 
K.  m&ne-,  man-smn. 

L.  -ceU-,  -cul-sTim ;  fiOl-,  tol-sTun  J  pell-,  pid-siim ; 

saU-,  sal-sum ;  veU-,  vul-sum. 

B.   CGir-,  cnr-snm;  liaere-,  hae-snm.  verr-,  ▼er-snin* 

8.  cense-^  oen-siun ;  hausl-  (Pr.  liaurl-),  haus-tnm  (also  ban-stlras}.. 

Many  verbs  have  no  forms  from  a  supine  stem  in  use. 


The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  in  some 
tises  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -u.  They  are  called 
respectively  active  supine,  or  supine  in  -um,  and  passive  supine  or 
supine  in  -a. 

From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said,  the 
future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -tiro-,  sing.  nom.  -Unui  (m.) ;  -lira 
rf.),  -ilnuii  (n.) ;  and  the  past  participle  pasave,  by  suffixing  the  or- 
dinary case^n<lings  of  tlie  second  class ;  e.g.  sing.  nom.  -us  (m.),  &  (f.), 
-ran  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are  used  in 
the  nominative  case  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  and  in  the 
accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of  the  same  verb' 
to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there  is  no  special  form. 
The  future  participle  thus  supplies  additional  future  tenses  in  the  active 
voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive:  the  past  participle  supplies  the 
perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whether  the  passive  voice  have  a 
strictly  pasdve  meaning,  or,  as  in  deponents,  an  active  or  reflexive 
meaning. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   THE  TRADITIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 

337  As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often  referred  to,  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  It  is  as  old  at  least,  as  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ. 

'   Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  form  into  four  classeSf 
called  Conjugations* 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  vowel  which  immediat;ely 
precedes  re  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  which  in  the  ist  conjugation  is  ft :  in  the 
second  5*:  in  the  third  ft,  not  usually  belonging  to  the  stem:  in  the  fourth  I. 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  conjugations  is  as  follows. 

'  -         »■•■*.■ 
*  i.e.  8  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  §  301  h^     , 
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I.  First  conjugation  contains  all  Towel  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  ft  ; 
as  &mrO,  /  Iwe^  infin.  &m&-re. 

II.  Second  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  e ; 
as  mone-o,  /  advise^  infin.  mOnfi-re. 

III.  Third  conjugation  contains  all  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  con* 
sonant,  or  in  a,  or  a  variable  1  (called  I  above,  §  303  c)y  as 

rfig^,  /  rule^  infin.  r8g-dr«. 
trlbu-o,  I  assign,  infin.  tribu-dre. 
c&pl-o,  /  take,  perf.  c6p-i,  infin.  cdp£-re. 

IV.  Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  1, 
as  audi-o,  I  hear,  in&n.  audX-re. 

338        The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  in  the 
several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

lathe  ist  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  Yl  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  turn,  e.g.  &2xlII-t1» 

The  exceptions  are  few :  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
dSdl,  BtMi:  two  others,  jftvo,  l&vo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel,  e.g.  W^^U 
l&vl) :  the  others  add  til  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being  omitted ;  e.g.  crtpa-, 
crtp-ui.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  1  simple.  None  form  the  supine 
in  sum. 

In  the  ^nd  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  ul  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  Itiim,  the  final  steni 
vowel  9  being  omitted,  as  mone-,  n^on-ul.  The  exceptions  are  numerous, 
and  of  all  kinds :  the  larger  number  adding  si.  Many  have  the  supine 
in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some  having 
even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conjugations,  e.g. 
stemo,  str&Yl;  spemo,  sprSvi ;  tero,  tilTi.  These  are  dearly  instances  of 
a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  superseding  a  consonant  stem* 
Many  have  the  supine  in  0020. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  7l  and  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  tnm  to  the  stem ;  e.g. 
andl-vi,  audX-tnm.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one  lengthens  the  stem  vowel 
(vdni-o,  v8nl):  one  simply  adds  the  personal  inflexions  (comp§rl-o,  com- 
pdr-i).  Three  have  perfect  in  ul ;  viz.  aperlo,  operlo,  and  sallo,  nine  have 
perfect  in  si.  Two,  viz.  eo  and  do,  have  short  I  in  supine.  None  form 
the  perfect  by  reduplication,  except  perhaps  repArl-o,  reppdr-l«  Several 
hay^  supine  in  sufn^ 

CHAPTER  XXIV, 

LIST  OF  VERBS,  WITH  THEIR  PERFECTS,  SUPINES, 

&c. 

389        The  following  list  contains  almost  all  the  verbs  of  the  Latin  language^ 
with  <:ertain  exceptions,  which  exceptions  are — 

I.  All  verbs  with  a-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  their  pres.  infinitive  in 
-be,  -Ire  (-Sri,  -Iri),  perl  in  -ftvl,  -Xyl  (-fttns,  -Itns,  sum),  and  supine  in 
-fttum,  -Itiun* 
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«•  All  verbs  with  e-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -nl,  but  no  supine* 
They  are  generally  intransitive.- 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  Ho  perfect  or  supine,  or  on6  oF 
the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb.  , 

4*  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  such  are  named  as 
differ  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  perfect  or  supine,  or  which  agree 
with  it  in  having  a  reduplication  in  the  perfect. 

5.    A  few  verbs,  with  ©-  or  i-  stems,  which  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 
The  supine  is  not  much  used,  but  is  here  mentioned  wherever  it  or  a 
perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.B.  Where  the  English  translation  as  given  here,  whether  with  or 
lYithout  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  addition  of  an  object,  the 
verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps  also  be  intransitive),  e.  g.  arcetiso, 
send  for ;  laedo,  hurt^  are  transitive.  Where  it  requires  the  addition  of  an 
Bnglish  preposition,  the  verb  is  intransitive,  e.  g.  ndceo,  be  hurtful, 

.  Pres.. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

aoceno.    See  arcesso. 

ftcflo,  sha7i>en  ictU  ftcfitom  ftctLSrd         ilcll- 

ftgo,  do^  (mve  6gl  actum  &g6re  ftg:- 

ftdlgo,  &d6gl,  ftdactum,  adlg^^*    So  the  6ther  compounds, 

Except :  cOgo  (cMgl,  c5actum,  cdgCre),  d9gro,  which  has  ho  peif.  or 
supine,  pi^dlgo  which  has  perf.  only,  and 
drcum&go,  per&go,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  Set. 
sftt&firo  is  really  two  words  :  perf.  6gl  satis. 
alo,  say  aj- 

Tht  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  ftis,  ftit  (ats^att  in 

Plaut.),  ajnnt.  Imp.  ajebam,  &c.  complete.  In  Plaut.  and  Ter.  allMttu 
Pres.  subj.  ajas,  ajat.    The  part,  alens  is  used  only  as  adj. 

alffeo,  be  cold              alsi  al|r6x«         al|r-^- 

ftlo,  nourish,  raise       &lui                altnxn  ftldre            ftl- 

ftUtiun  is  found  in  post- Augustan  writers. 

ftmXdo,  clothe                                 ftmictnm  &xnlclre        ftmlo-l 

axnlcnl  and  amlzl  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf« 

aocro,  throttle,  vex  anfirGro         bn^:- 

JksAafycit,  fasten  to  one*  apttts  sun     aptum  ftpisd          &p-I-> 
self,  get 

More  usual  in  compound  &dIpiscor,  ftdeptus  snxn,  ftdlplsol*    See  also 
ooeplo. 

9ixe90,  inclose,  keep  off  9Xis\jl  (artos)  aroSre  aro-e- 

artns,  only  used  as  adj.  confined,  narrow : 
exeroeo,  exercise^  exerciii,  exerdtum,  exerofire*    So  also  ooeroeo. 

wtoMto^  fetch,  send  for  arewsXvi       aroesdtnm      aroessira    j^^^'f. 

Another  form  (perhaps  of  different  origin)  is  accvtso.    In  pass.  inf. 
arodssiri  (accerslri)  sometimes  octurs. 

ardoo,  be  onfre           arsl               (afstLros)  ardSra          iird-6« 

aifffto,  charge              aifftti            argfttuin  argiLfire       iurgH- 
^joUh  crinte,  &c.) 

azgfltiu  rare^  «xcept  as  adj.  shat^t    Fut»  part  axgaittiHuft  (oiice  in 

Sail.).  .    ■ 


?3^  -Inflexions.  [Bo^k  II. 

.  Pres. 

Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive*  Stem. 

tindeo,  dart  aiunis  sum,    aiuniin  andSre  .      aud-e^ 

aiiBiui  dum,  I  have  dared;  ausiu  also  (rarely)  passive  part. 

ftTO)  imperat.  hail  (in  Quintilian's  time  h&vd)  also  &ySto,  plur.  &76te :  infl 
ftydre.    Martial  has  &y8. 

&Yeo,  long  no  perf.  or  sup.  &ySre           &Y-e- 

BXjig^yincreaseis^^Tis,)  aozi               auctum  au^^Sre         au^^-e- 
,   endow 

bfttllo,  beaU  fence  l>&till  t)2lttiere         bftta- 

(with  a  weapon) 

i>n>o,  drink  t)Ibl  bIMre          blb- 
For  supine  and  fut.  part,  pdtum,  pSttInu  are  used. 

^^^i.go  no  perf.  or  sup.  l>It&:e  bit- 

Only,  in  early  dramatists.     Plautus  has  compounds  abito,  adbito,  inter-* 
Uto,  perblto,  rebito. 

cSAo^fall  odddl  cftsnm  c&dSre  c&d- 

oocldo,    ocddl,   occftsnm,  occidSre.     The    other    compounds,   except 
rdddo  and  (rarely)  Indtdo,  have  no  supine.  I 

cmAo,  fell,  cut  J  slay,    odcldl  caesom  caeddre         caed-  I 

occULo,  occldl,  occlBiim,  occldSre.     So  all  the  compounds* 

dUeOi  be  hot  c&lul  (c&UtOnu)       c&19re         .  cU-fi- 

calvor,  play  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calvl  cal7- 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  ealnmnlftrl. 

-cando,  li^kty  only  in  compounds.  oand- 

e.g.  accendo,  accendi,  accensum,  acoendfire. 

c&no,  sing,  play  cddni  (cantus  c&ndre         c&a* 

^   (on  a  harp,  &c.)  subst.) 

oondnp,  oandntd,  oonoentnm,  condnftre.    So  ocdno  (also  Once  oooe* 
dni),  Indno  and  praeclno.    No  perf.  found  of  other  compounds. 

c&pes80^  undertake        c&pesslYl        c&pessltum      cftpesdfire   JM^^ir. 

c&pio,  take  c6pi  captum  e&pdre         c&p-I- 

condpio,  conoSpi,  conoeptum,  conolpfire.    So  the  other  compound!?, 
except  JEUiteo&pio,  anteofipl,  anteoeptum,  antec&pere. 

c&reo,  be  in  want         dUrnl  (cftrltflrus)       cteSre  oftr-S- 

caro,  card  (wool),  very  rare  c&rfoe  cftr- 

tiarpo,  nibble^  pluck      oarpsl  earptum  carpdre        carp- 

decerpo,  decerpsl,  deoerptmn,  decerpSre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

c&Y9b,  be  ware, '  be      c2Lt1  cautum  c&ySre  dl7-ft- 

ware  of 
Ql^o^  give  way,  yield  up  GOBiA  oessimi  cSdSre  c6d- 

cddo,  give,  said  to  be  old  imperative  2nd  per.  sing.     The  plural  cette  (fot 

oddlte)  only  in  early  scenic  poets. 
-cello,  strike?  only  in  compounds:  oelsos  adj.  high  cell* 

percello  {strike  down\  perctUi,  perculsoB,  perceUSre. 
exoello  {distinguish  myself)  has  (in  Gellius)  a  perf.  exoellni.     Of  ante^ 
'  oeilo  and  praeoello  no  perf.  or  sup,  are  found,  ezoelaus  praecelsiw^ 
lofty^  are  used  as  adj. 
eunaMtCountjestimate^ewuMfji         •  oenram  oensSxe        cene-S" 

giz^  opinion 
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Pres. 
.Present  Perfect,    .  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

cemo,  sifi,  distin*     crSvl  (crStnm  oemdre       (oto- 

guish^  decide^  see  (certufl,  adj.  sure  {cr6- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.,  fut.  and  imp.  tenses.  t 

^   .  decemo,  dacrdYi,  deorStnin,  deoemfire*    So  the  other  compounds, 

^\^rup  cm  citnm  j^  j^:^ 

The  -I  stem  is  rare  in  the  simple  verb :  the  -e  stem  rare  in  the  com- 
pounds, aedo  makes  (once)  accltiu;  exdo,  exdtas  and  ezcItuB; 
condo,  condtuB,  and  (once)  condtus;  perdo,  perdtus. 

elnfi^,  gird  dnzi  dnctum  dngdre         dn^T' 

dango  (rare)  clang  dangSre       dang- 

dlaudo,  shut  dans!  daturam  dauddre       daUd- 

condddo,  condtlsl,  condtUnun,  condfLdere.  So  the  other  compounds. 

cdSpo  (old),  steal  depd  deptum  dSpfire         ddp- 

daeo,  be  spoken  of  -dfttum  duSre*  da-e 

In  Seneca  (once)  dno.    Past  part,  only  in  compound  I&diitus. 

c&lo,  iillj  pay  atten-    cUiil  CQltum  cUdre  cXH* 

tion  to 
So  the  compounds  exoUo,  ezcOlni,  ezcnltum,  ezcOlfire,  but  aoottlo, 
Incdlo  have  no  supine.     OodUo  has  probably  a  different  stem. 

coepio,  begin  coepl  coeptiun  ooepfire        coep-I- 

.  Pres.  ind.  and  subj,  only  in  Plaut.     Fut.  coepiam  in  Cato.     Imperf. 

subj.  coep^rem  once  in  Ter.     Otherwise  only  perfect  stem  in  use. 

But  ooeptus  and  ooepturus  are  also  used.     (CoeptiiB  sum  often  with 

a  pass,  infin. ;  but  also  coepl.)    The  verb  is  apparently  from  co-&pio 

(apisoor). 
oompesco.    See  pasco. 

oomiiiliilsoo,  crouch      conqnezi,  old  and  rare  conqtiXnlscfire 

cokisfilo,  consult  constUlU         consultam       constUSre     consOI- 

o6(iao,  cook  cozl  ooctum  cdquSre        cdqy- 

crSdo.     See  do. 

crdpo,  rattle  crSpnl  crdpitnnt         cr6p&re        crdp-&- 

crsBco,  grow  erSvl  crStnm  crescdre       cr6- 

Though  cresoo  Is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part,  crttus,  sprung  from* 

Gdbo,  lie^  lie  ill  cdbtli  cdUtum  c&bftre         c&b4i- 

cal>&7l  is  occasionally  found. 

cddo,  hammer  did!  dlsom  dldSre  dld- 

-ouulx),  lie^  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  d&bo* 
accnmbo,  acdibni,  acdibltum,  accumMre. 

ctipiOy  desire  cftplTl  d&pXtum  dlpSre  ciip-T- 

cuplret  once  in  Lucr. 

cnrrb,  run  'd&cuirl  cunniiii  currlSm         cnrr- 

The  compo'unds  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  acdicnrrl, 
dScftcnzTl,  ezdUmrrl }  more  usually  (in  Cicero  and  LivyJ  drop  it,  e.g. 
aoGurri. 

dSleo.     SeeUno, 

depsp,  knead  depcnil  depstam  depaSre        deps- 

dlQOysay  dixi        .        dictum  dicfire  dlo- 

dlBOO,  learn  didid  dlicfire  die- 

Ccoipounds  retain  reduplication,  e.^.  Sdlsco,  Jearn  by  heart,  €dldlcl« 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.    .  Infinitive.  Stem. 

dispesoo.    Seei>a8oa 

dlvido,  draide  dlTlid  dlvbiixa  dlvldftre       dl-vld- 

dO|  give  (see  p.  106)      dddl  d&tiixn  d&re  d&- 

The  half-compounds  drcumdo,  surround^  pessuxndo,  ruin^  s&tlBdo, 

satisfy^  venumdo,  expose  to  sale^  follow  do  precisely. 
crSdo,  entrust^  believe^  yendo,  sell^  reddo,  give  hack^  and  the  compounds 
with  monosyllabic  prepositions,  have  consonant  stems:  e.g.  crSdo, 
ortdldl,  crMItum,  cr6dSre.    So  also  accredo,  aocr6dIdi. 
The  compound  .with  prae  exists  only  in  iiraedltas,  endued, 
I    The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually  ia 
aTMcondo. 
Fox  the  passives  of  vendo,  perdo,  (except  past  part,  and  gerundive) 
veneo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 

dOceo,  teach  dOctU  doctum  ddoBre  dOc-d- 

dOleo,  be  in  pain  dOliii  (dOUtftnui)  d616re  d61-6- 

dOmo^  tame  ddmiii  dOmitnm  dOmftre  dOm-&* 

dUco,  draw^  lead,  ac*  duzl  ductum  dftcSre  diio- 

count 

6do,  eat  Sdi  Ssuin  ddfire  dd« 

Supine  sometimes  esBom.  COmddo  has  also  (rarely)  comMtam. 

foio,  buy  (orig.  take)    Smi  emptTun  dxnSre  Sm- 

&dimo,  ftdSml,  ademptum,  &dliii6re.    So  other  compounds,  except 
[i)    cOdmo  (cdSml,  coemptum),  perdmo,  Intctremo,  which  retain  e ; 
[1)    the  earlier  compounds  cdmo,  d6mo,  prOmo,  sflmo,  which  make 
compsi,  comptum,  &c. 

60,  ^jf^  (see  p.  107)        IyI  Itum  Ire  I- 

Compounds  always  omit  7  (e.g.  &dli),  in  ist  pers.  perf.,  and  usually  in 

other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 
y^eo,  be  for  sale,  perf.  ySnli,  is  a  compound  of  eo.    It  has  no  supine. 

exno,^/W>  ^(clothes,  exol  eztLtum  exudre         exfl* 

&c.) 

OiJOMBO,  cause,  make  off  l&jfieBBl  f&cessltnui       f&cessdre    ]f^[^«.x. 

l&do,  make,  do  29ci  factlim  fScAre  f&c-I- 

For  the  passive,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  flo  is  used. 
prOflcIo,  make  progress,  prGfSd,  prOfectumr  prOflcfire.    So  the  otker 

compounds  with  prepositions.     But  caldfiftclo,  tremfiflEUdo,  &c.  being 

only  half  compounds  retain  a  (§  74). 
profldscoor,  set  out  {on  a  journey),  travel,  prSfectiun,  pr5flclscl. 

td31o,  deceive,  elude       ftfelli  fUsnm  fiOldre  Wl' 

refello,  refute,  refelll,  refeU6rd. 

ftxoio,  stuff  &r8i  fartTim  far<Are         farc-X* 

rSferdo,  rSfersl,  rdfertiun,  rfiferclre.    So  also  dlffertas. 

f&teor,  acknowledge  fEuwum  f&t6rl  f&t-<^ 

coxiflteor,  confessuin,  confltSrl.  So  prOflteor.    difflteor  has  no  part, 
perf. 

i&tiBOO  )  ^     .  (fessns  adj.     (f&tlseSre      m*  «  • 

dfifStlBcor,  defoMmm,  defetlscl* 
f&ydO,  befavourabU     f6,ii  finitimi  i&yirfr 


!; 


aflSro, 

aumi. 

anfero, 

abBtUl, 

durero, 

lUstUl, 

OSQTOy 

obttkll, 

rdfSro, 

rettnli, 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

-fendo,  strik^f  only  in  compounds.  Itod- 

defendo,  ward  off,  guards  4iAi&dl,  defensum,  defendSre.     So  also 
offendo,  strike  against, 

fSrlo,  strike  (see  leo)  fSrIre  f8r-X« 

(percQSSi,  percussum  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 

fSro,  bear  (see  p.  107)  (ttUi)  (Ifttnm)  fern  28r« 

Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  from  Xtiilo. 

aUfttmn,  afferre ; 

abl&timi,         anf erre ; 
dn&tum,  dlfferre ; 

obl&tnin,         offerre ; 
rO&tum  rfiferre ; 

(rarely  reUatnm) 

rOfert,  it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rel  fert)  is  used  as  impersonal* 
8Ufl9ro  has  for  perf.  rarely  siutiUl,  usually  Bustinul. 

fscweOf  boil^  glow       jferbnl  ferv8re         eBnr-4- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervlt,  fervdra)  frequent  in  prae-Aug.  and 
Aug.  poets. 

fido,  trust  flftun  flddra  fld* 

-  iiBiu  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  I  have  timsted* 

OgOf/x  fizi  flzom  flfffire  Og- 

flctiiB  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  ^.  ^.  and  Lucr. 

flo,  become  (see  p.  107)  fldrl  fl« 

The  compound  inflt,  he  begins,  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

Undo,  cleave  ildl  flssnin  flndSre         Mr 

ItngOf/orm,  int/ent       flrnri  flctum  fingdre         flg- 

fleo,  weep  flSvi  Hetum  flSre  118- 

flecto,  bend  flezi  flezum  flectdre        fleet* 

•fllgo,  strike,  only  in  compounds. 

afflXg^,  strike  against,  knock  down,  afflixl,  aflUctnm,  aflllgSre. 

So  the  other  compounds,  except  proflIfi:o,  put  to  rout,  pr()lUg&7l,  prOiS* 
g&tnm,  prOfllg&re. 

^6ji,Jlow  fliizl  (flnxns,  adj.  loose,  fluSre  flflgTo 

fluctiiB,  sub.  a  wave,) 

SMUo,  dig  SMI  foBSum  ndfirtt  Idd-X- 

Inf.  fodlrl,  effodlri  are  found  in  the  older  language. 

fttnr,  he  speaks  f&tqm  Orl  flU 

The  following  only  found :  pres.  ind.  f&tnr ;  fut.  f&bor,  ftibitnr  s  perf. 
fEttus  est ;  pluperf.  fotiu  eram,  erat ;  imper.  fire ;  inf.  fiul  x  part. 
flmtem,  &c.  (no  nominative,  except  in  phrase  faiiB  atqne  In&ns, 
Plant.),  fatnfl,  fimdm,  and  fitn. 
In  compounds  we  have  also  -flEunnr,  -&mlnl :  -fibar,  firer,  &c.,  and  in 
imperat.  &c.,  praefiito,  praefamlno. 

fSveo,  keep  warm^       fSYl  lOUun  tOrSre  {0y-9« 

cherish 

taago,  break  in  pieces  tt^gi  fSraetnin  francrire      firftff* 

Compounds  as  oonfUngOy  oo&ftSglt  confiraotmiit  oonftiiigfire. 


t4o 


Inflexions; 


[Book  Jl. 


.  Present.   •  Perfect, 

fir&no,  roar,  snort        frdmul 

frendo,  £^asA  (with  the  teeth) 

Mco,  rui   .  MciU 

MgeOf  be  cold  frlxi 

trJgOt  roasff  (corn,  &c.) 
firuor,  enjojf  myself 


Supine. 

frfimituxii 
(fressnin 
|f!r6finim 

ifrictnin 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

frSmSre 
frendere 

Mcftre 


Stem. 

frend- 


frIffSrd 
frui 


frigr- 
frugT'- 


fanctuxxi 


fungi 


fimg- 


frlctum 
tnictiiiii 
firuitum  ohce  (Ulpian),  fiit.  part.  troItHnts  once  (Cic).    An  old  form 
firuniscor,  finmltum  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 
fWo,Jlee,Jlyfrom       fOgl  (ft^ttlnu)       fi&grdre  fiigr-I- 

foldOj/r^/  ftiM  faltum  faldbre         falc-I- 

fnlgeo^y^of/l  V  falsi  ftilgSre  >      fUlff-e- 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  ftilgit,  fdlgfiro  is  found  in  pr|ie-Aug.  poets  ; 
twice  in  Vergil.  , 

fando,  pour,  rtnU       fOdl  fCUnua  fnndfire        f&d* 

(an  enemy) 
fangor,  get  quit,  dis' 

charge  myself,  (an  office,  &c.) 

fao,  grow?  see  sum  (§§359,  260) 

fbrls,  'thou  ragest  fftrSre  ftbr- 

Only  fuxlB,  furlt,  furunt,  itirelSas,  ftirebat,  forSre,  furens  are  found. 

gaudeo,  be  glad  g&vlBttxn  gaudSre       gaTld-e 

gaylsuB  BTim,  I  rejoiced. 
gSmo,  sigh,  groan         gdmul  gSmitiua         gfimSre 

gdro,  carry,  perform     gessl  gestnm  gfedre 

glgno,  beget,  produce    gdnul  gdnltnia  gignSre 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Varr.),  sometimes  gfino  is  found. 

gllflco,  swell,  kindle  gUsofire 

glllbo,  /<?^/  gluptum  glUMre 

gr&dior,  step  greBsam  grftdi 

Compounds  as  aggrSdlor,  attack,  aggressTim,  aggrddi. 
dirl,  progredXri,  ind.  pres.  aggredlmnr  are  found  in  Plant. 

-gruo  only  in  compounds.  grtL* 

congruo,  agree,  congmi,  congmdre.     So  also  Ingmo,  impend, 
b&beo,  have  b&bui  b&bltum  b&bdre         li&b-&- 

So  the  compounds  dSbeo,  owe,  debui,  debltom,  dSbSre;  praebeo, 
afford,  praebui,  praebittim,  praebSre  (in  Plautus  debibeo,  prae^ 
hibeo) :  prObeo  (Lucr.)  for  probibeo. 
baereo,  stick,  intr.        baesl  baesom  baerSre        baer-e* 

.banrio,  drain,  draw    banal  bauBtum         baurire        baiis-I> 

(water) 

In  Varr.  once  banrlexlnt.      Fut.  part,  bausttlras  (Cic.   once)   and 
bauBfLroB,  Verg.  once,  Stat,  once,  Sil.  twice.     The  subst.  is  baustos 
(not  bauBUs). 
blsco,  gape,  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  blBCteft         bl* 

J&ceo,  lie  J&cul  O&dtnmB)       J&c5re  J&c-S- 

J&dd,  cast  JSd  Jactum  J&cdre  J&c-I- 

abldo,  &bJ6ci,  abjectnm,  ablc&re.    So  the  other  compounds.    IllBsXcio 

.for  dlB-Jaelo. 
porrldo,  offer  {sacrifices),  &c.  po^nrectnm,  porrictee  (without  perf.). 


gdin- 

gto- 

g6n- 

gU. 

glflb- 

gr&d-I- 

Inf. 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.    •  Supine.*  Infinitive.  Stem. 

loo  (or  Ido?),  strike      Id  Ictuzn  Ic6re  Ic- 

.  Of  the  present  (rare),  only  Icit,  Idtiir,  Icimnr  occur  :  (ffirio  is  generally 
'         used  instead).    The  perfect  is  often  in  MSS.  written  iedt.  ' 

Imbuo,  siecpt  imbue      ixnbiii  imbHtuin         ixnbu&re       imbii- 

Incesso^  attack  incessM  incessdre     lin^u^T. 

Indnlgeo,  yield,  intr.    indolsl  indolgSre     Indulg-e-  ; 

(Indultiiin,  &c.  is  only  a  late  form.) 

ikduo,  put  on  indul  indtltuxn  induSre        indtl- 

(clothes,  &c.)  I      Inavfi. 

mq^nKOL,  quoth  Inquil  jorlnqvl-" 

The  following  forms  only  occur.  Pres.  ind.  inquam,  inqnls,  inqiiit, 
InquImuB,  Inquiimt.  Fut.  inquies,  inqulet.  Imperf.  inquiebat. 
Perf.  inquil,  InquisU,  Inquit.  Imperat.  2nd  sing*  inque,  inqulto, 
plur.  inqulte. 

Xzascor,  grow  angry  Ir3,tnm  trasd  Ir&- 

.*  ir&tiis  sum,  I  am  angry;  suocensui,  /  (Jired  up^  i.e.)  was  angiy. 

JUbeo,  bid  Jussl  Jussum  JiLbSre  JiLb-e- 

yaoif^Of  yoke,  join  Junzl  Junctum  Jung&re        Jung- 

jUvo,  help,  delight        jUvl  Jfltiimi  Jflv&re  JUv-a- 

fut.  part.  Jfty&ttirus.    Adjftyo  has  adJUtflrus. 

lUbor^  slip,  glide  lapsum  Ulbi  Iftb- 

VSuc&B&Oi  provoke  13,ceB8l  l&cessltum       l&coBsSre     jjo^^x- 

-l&do,  entice.     Only  in  compounds.  lad- 

allldo,  allezl,  alledium,  alllcdre.    So  lllldo,  pellldo. 
SUdo,  SUcul,  SUdtum,  SUcdre.     PrSUdo  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

laedo,  strike  (rare),       laed  laesum  laedfire         laed- 

.  hurt 

coUIdo,  dash  together,  colUal,  coUIsum,  collIdSre.    So  alUdo. 

lamlM),  tick  Iambi  (once)  lambtee       lamb- 

langryeo,  be  faint  langvi  langvSre      langv-^- 

(Uly&tum 
l&vo,  wash  l&Yl  Jlautum  l&y&re  l&y-a- 

flOtum 
A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.l&yit,  l&y&re,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- Augustan.. 

and  Augustan  poets. 
For  compounds  see  luo. 

ISgro,  pick  up,  choose,     16gl  ledium  IfigSre  Idg- 

read 

oolUgo,  collect,  oollSgl,  coUectum,  ooQXg^re.     So  compounds  gene- 
rally : 
Except  that  (i)  allSgo,  choose  besides;  perlSgo,  read  through;  praelSgo, 
'read  to  others;  rdldgo,    read  again;  subldgo,  pick  up,  substitute,. 
retain  e. 
(2)    di^o  (or  dDXgo),  love;  IntellSgo,  understand ;  negUgo,  neglect, 
retailSi  e  and  have  perf«  in  -zi,  e.g.  neglezl.    (Rarely  InteUSgl,: 
neglSgL) 
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ai,rt.*/w        Kl^  lib-.- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.     Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  libens.  (The 
stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  Iftbet.) 

IXoeo,  be  on  sale  Ucni  Uclttua  Uo6re  Uc-d- 

Uoeor,  Indfor  IMtns  Bum  Uo6rl  II0-6- 

JiMt.  it  is  fermitkd    jS^ert  °**  "»"»- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural.    Lic6to,  Ucens,  Ucltus,  also 
found. 

lingo,  lick  linotun  llngfee        Hug- 

Uiio,  besmear  18y1  Utnm  Undre  li- 

Uvi  is  also  found. 

In  post-Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unlo,  llnlyl,  Unltum,.  UnSre. 

dneo,  blot  ottty  dtifivi,  deUtnin,  deUre,  either  belongs  to  this  st^n,  or 
to  -Oleo,  grow. 

Unqvo,  leave  Uqyl  UnqTSre      Uqv- 

The  compound,  rUinqvo,  rSUqyl,  riUotimi,  rUlnqyfeei  is  more  usoaL 

Xiq[7tOf  be  clear,  Jluid  UcuX 
Ilqvor,  melt,  intr. 
lOqvor,  speak 

lllceo,  be  light,  beam  Inzl 

llldo,  sport  lOfli 

lUgeo,  mourn,  trans.  iTUd 

VaOypay,  expiate  lui 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  wcLsh  (luo=l&yo),  and  have 
past  part.  e.g.  dllno,  dntU,  dlllltam,  dXhiftre. 

maado,  chew  mandl  (once)  mansnm  mandSre      mand* 

m&neo,  remain^  await  znansl  maiuiim  xn&n6re        m&n-e- 

6mXneo,  project,  Sminni,  SmlnSre  (no  supine). 

Immlneo,   impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine.    Perm&neo  is  like 
m&neo. 
mSdeor,  be  a  remedy  mfidSrl         m9d-6- 

-m6nl8Cor,  only  in  compounds  mdn- 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meaning)  in  use.    MSmlnl,  /  remember* 

Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
commlniscor,  devise,  commentnm,  commlnisdL    So  also  rtailnifloory 
call  to  mind, 
mdreo,  earn  mSral  mSrltun         m9r6re         m6r«6* 

mergo,  sink,  trans.      mend  mersum  mergdre       merg- 

6m6rgo,   emerge^  is   intrans.,  but   has   part.  perf.  emenRU,  having 
emerged. 
mStior,  measure 
mftto,  mow 
mUtno,  fear 

mMfttus,  once  in  Lucret* 
mSocv  quiver,  Jlash       mlcnl  micftre        mlo4l- 

Smlco,  fimlctd,  fiit.  part.  emXc&tnras. 
dmioo,  dfinlowl  (d&nlenl  twice  in  Ovid),  dbnlofttam. 
sdngo  minxt  mictiim  miagtoa      mXg* 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  mejo. 


UqySre 

Uqv-». 

Uqvl 

Uqr- 

KkstLtmn          lOqyl 

Idqy- 

ItLcSre 

lllc-e* 

lUsixxn             Ifldere 

Ifld- 

(luotiu  subs.)  IftgSre 

lUg-e* 

lufire 

m- 

mstiil 

mSM- 

(meesem  fed)  meeenm 

mfitftre 

m«t- 

mdtui 

mdtufoe 

msta- 
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Pres. 
FijCMnfc.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.        Stenx, 

nlnno, /«fx^/i  xnlnul  xnlntltimi         mlnuere       mlntl-^ 

xnisceo,  mix  mlsoul.  mlxtum  xnlacSre        mtoo-^ 

The^supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstum. 

r>mr^,Mpity  SSSrtSTrarei  »»^'**       "i"^*- 

mXfldreo  is  very  rare :  miseret  and  (in  early  writers)  miserStmr,  mlse- 
resdt  are  used  impersonally. 

mtto,  Utgo,  send        mist  mlssum  xnlttdra        mitt^ 

WiXiio,  grind  mOlni.  mdUtam  mdldre         mxa- 

mQneo,  warn  mfmak  mOnltum         mOnSre        xndn-d- 

monleo,  biu.  mOmordi       morsnm  mordSre       mord-e- 

xnOrior,  die  mortftus  sum  (mOritflnu)     mdrl  xnOr-1^ 

Inf.  morlri,  emorlri  several  times  in  Plant,  once  in  Ter.  once  in  Ovid. 

snOveia^  move,  trans,      m&vi  mOtwii,  mdrSre        m6v-d- 

nmloeo,  j/r<t^  knulBt  muUmn.  xaulcSre       mulc^e* 

Fenaiilctus  i».aIsQ  found  besides  the  more  usual  permulsas. 
mulgieo,  milk  muM  mnlfrSre       mulg-e 

-mnngo  only  in  compound  ]iuuiir*< 

tal^IlS0y  w^tf  (nos9)y  ftmmxf,     Cannnetimi,      Smung^Sre^ 

»-»«^'^'»»  irss"    "«*^  isT'' 

ikaacor,  ^^  ^t^r»  Qfttiun  naail.  enftr 

Originally   gnasoor,    whence  agn&tus,  coffafttuo*  prognl^lrua.     But 
ftUMMXHT,  finfttiu. 

nfioo,  ^///  nte&Yl  necatum         iiAoftre         a/Bo-a 

necui  once  in  Phaedrus  and  Ennius :  Onteo,  stijle  compUt^y^  SnjBcal  and 
Snecavi  (both  rare),  eneotnm,  endcSre. 

necto,  link  together      aezi  nezom  nectdre         uaa^ 

nexai  is  probably  from  nexo,  nex&re  which  is  an  early  form. 

HB^spin  Xk0Tl  nfitiu^  (Ulp.)  sOcft  nS^ 

nfiqneo.    See  queo.;  and  §  3^6. 

altOB,  /isa^,  j/W«tf  jStoi  ""*  ^***" 

fiit.  part,  nlsflms :  so  also  compounds. 

OriginaUy  gnltor,  kneel,  from  gdnn,  knee,  Niziis  generally  in  sense  of 
leaning,  niffus,  striving.  Conitor,  adnitor,  enltor,  have  both  forms 
frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always  eniza).  Tntiigna^ 
obnlsos,  sabnlBiis  are  infrequent:  and  in  poetry  all  the  compounds  of 
nlBUB  are  rare. 
•Blveo  only  in  compound  niffv* 

"*S  ""* """'  IS!  (^*  ^')  (■><'  »»p»«)  <*«**• 

Afioeo,  ^^  hurtful         nOcnl  (nOcitnnui)      nocSre         aOe-41* 

aoflco,  ^^/  /^  know        nOvl,  I  know  nOtiim  xuwotea        suck 

nOtUB  only  as  adj.  known:  fut.  part,  is  not  used. 
agnosoo,  oognosoo,  have  supines  agnitum  (fut.  part.  ag;nOti]riui  once,. 

Sail.),  oognltmn : 
igiUMCO,  ignOtum,  fut.  part.  ignotnniB  (quoted  from  Cato  and  Qc; 
Ignoidtiuiu  from  Piso) :  dignosoo,  IntemosoQ,,  have  no  supine. 


/ 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

ntlbo,  put  on  a  veil      nupst  nuptnm  ntlbfire         nUb- 

(as  a  bride),  many  ■  Part,  nupta,  married, 

-nuo,  nod^  only  in  compounds  :  but  nlltus  is  tised  as  subst.  nll- 

annuo,  annul,  annudre.    abnuo  has  fut.  part,  abnultnms. 
obllTlscor  (orig.  cover  with  black),      oMItnm  obllvlscL       ob-lly-l- 

forget 

occtUo,  conceal  ocdUiil  occnltxim  ocdUSre      ob-cttl- 

ddi,  perf.,  I  hate  (OsllniB)  dd- 

A  perf.  form  odlvl,  once  (used  by  M.  Antony).  ExObub,  perfiBUS  are  used 
with  an  active  meaning  as  participles  and  with  Bum,  &c.  as  perfect. 

-61eo,  groWy  is  only  used  in  compounds,  and  is  a  different  word  from  fileo,; 
smell  (intrans.). 
&bdl60,  destroy,  ftbOlSvl,  ftbOUtum,  &b01ere. 
&bOl6sco,  decay y  &b61Syl,  no  supine,  ftbolescSre.     So  also  InOlOBCO. 
ftddlOBCO,  grow  up,  ftdUSYl,  ftdolesoere,  adnltus,  adj.  grown  up. 

&d01eo,  {,increasel\  offer  (in  sacHfice),  bum        Sj^jj^  WmST 

For  deleo  see  under  lino. 

obBdleaco,  wear  out,  intr.  obfi616Yl,  obsolesodre,  obBdlStiu,  adj.  worn 
out.    So  also  ezdlesco. 
Ueo,  snull  (intrans.)     Olul  itt9re  01-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  (olat,  olant,  subolat,  praeolat,  olfoe)  is  found: 
rarely  in  the  comic  poets. 
6portet,  it  behoves        Oportuit  6portSre       Oport-5- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing. 
oppdilor.     See  -pdilo. 

ordior,  commence,  trans.  orsnm  ordlrl  ord-I- 

6rior,  rise  ortum  Orlrl  Or-I- 

fut.  part.  OritflniB :  gerundive  Oriimdufl  used  r.s  sA],  sprung  from,  Pres. 
ind.  6r2rls,  Oritur,  Orlmiir,  imperf.  subj.  orlrer,  orOrer.    The  com-' 
pound  adorior  has  in  pres.  ind.  adOilrls,  adOritur* 
6vo,  triumph  6v-ft- 

The  only  forms  found  are  ovet,  ov&ret,  OTans,  ovfttOB,  OTandl. 
p&dBcor.    See  pango. 

paenltet,  //  repents       paenltuit  paenltSre     paenit-9- 

Rarely  personal,    paenitendnm  is   also  found,     paenltens    as  adj. 
penitent. 

^dJoA.o,spreadout,open  pandi  pasBom  pandfire      )^!l^. 

'    Dispando  has  diBpanBun,  dlBpeBBiun.    Ezpando,  expansum. 

V»^,fa.ten  p8gl  \^^^  pang«r.      \^_       . 

compln£rO|  compSg:!,  compactmn,  complnffOre.    So  Implngo. 
oppango,  oppSgi,   oppactnm,   oppangOre.    Depango,   repango  also 

retain  a. 
V^^^aa^oXy  bargain  pfiplgl  pactum  p&dBol         pfto- 

Comp&dscor  or  compddBCOr  has  compactum  or  compectum. 

parco,  be  sparing         pOperd  (parBunu)       paxcfee        paro- 

Plautus  always,  and  Terence  sometimes,  have  parsi. 
comperco,  compend,  compercOre.    Imperco,  reperco,   (or  repaid) 

found  in  present  only. 
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piTM,  appear^  be  parol  (ii&rltiinit)      pftrBre  9ir4- 

pizlo,  get,  bring  forth  pdptal  partnitt  pftzire         pftr-I- 

Fut.  part.  pftTitnms. 
Pirois,  aparentt  is  an  old  participle  of  this  verb. 

empMor  (rare)!'  ^^^^^^**^  caiiip«rl,  oomp«rt«m,  eomptebt. 

r6ptolo,yW,  reppdrl,  rftpertnm,  rftpdrlre. 

puwo,  pasture,  feed      pftvl  pastain  pMoSre        p&8- 

The  active  is  rarely  used  of  the  9mmz\&  feeding  except  in  pres.  participle. 
Dfipasoo  follows  paaoa. 

Ck»mpe8co  (lit.  pasture  together}),  confim^  eoiiipeaeiil,  eomp^sofoe  (no 
supine).    So  dlspetco  (rare),  separate. 

p&tlar,  xi{^  pawnm  p&ti  p&t-I- 

perpdtlor,  pwpestiu  wosa,  ptspiltl* 

-pi^nOffuake  with  fear  :p9k'^  p&T8r«         p&T-e- 

pecto,  <r0j9iii^  pezl  (once)     pezom  peoMra        pect- 

pMo  p6pMl  pMftM  p6d- 

V^SXo,  push,  drive  back  p^ptUl  pnlsmn  pellfin         pell- 

appeUp  (esp.  of  a  ship,  put  in),  apptkll,  appolsiim,  apptilCre.    So  the 
other  compounds.    BApello  always  has  rspptUi  or  tftpikli. 

pendeo,  hang,  intr.      pfipendi         pensnm  pend6re       pend-e- 

TfmAo,weigh,pay,vaIue  piTpendL         pensiim  p^nddra        pMtd- 

originally  hang,  trans.     So  suspendo,  hang  up. 

-pftrlo  only  in  compounds,  except  peirltiis,  skilled.  pir-X- 

&ptelo  (ab  p«rio?),  uncover,  open,  &p6rftl,  &pertiim,  ftpdr&re. 
ezpftrlor,  try,  exp«rtiiiii,  eccpftrlri. 
Apdrio  (ob  pcirio  ?),  cover,  OpdrCd,  Op^rtom,  dpteXre. 
oppdrior,  wait  for,  opp^uia  and  opperltnm,  opp&:Irl. 

p«to,  j^^i,  aim  at        )2^  pfttltum  p4tfeo         JSt^T. 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing.    The  g^erund  and  gerundive  are  also  found. 
pbigo,  paint  plszl  plctimi  pingfire       iSSl, 

P^'^'^')  4a««.v  jpliunil  (pinsitiim.       Vplzurtr»        pins- 

pXw>,  \J^^  Ipinsi  Iplstnm  fpMr»  pl»- 

PiauBlba&t  once  in  Ennius.    Hence  pinsltaB,  often  in  ColumeUa*s  prose, 
has  perhaps  L    Pinsol,  plnsi  occur  once  each. 

pl&oeo,  be  pleasing .      pl&cni  plftcltimi         pl&e6r»        plfto-9- 

jflango,  beat  (esp.  the  planzi  planctum        plan^dre      plang- 

breast  in  grief) 

Idaiido,  clap  (the       plaiud  plaunua         plaudfire      plaud- 

hands,  &c.) 
«zpl6do  {hiss  off',  i.e.  drive  away  by  hissing^,  explOii,  explOsun,  explO- 
dfire.    So  the  other  compounds,    applaudo  does  not  change  the 
vowel. 

ptocto,  strike,  punish  (rare  except  in  passive)  pleeUrd        pleoV 

L.  G.  10 
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-pleeto,  twine  plezuin  -plectdre      plect- 

Only  in  part.  perf.  and  compounds,  which  are  always  of  deponent  form, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  imperatives  in  prae- Ciceronian 
writers. 
ampleetor,  twine  oneself  rounds  embrace,  amplezum,  amplectl.  So 
compleotor.  Of  other  compounds  only  participles  Implexus,  rn- 
twined,  perplexiu,  entangled,  are  found. 
»pteOy  Jill,  only  in  compounds  pl9- 

Compounds  as  coxnpleo,  oomplSvl,  complStmn,  oompiere. 

pa.^,/old  pUc&tiuxL  pUc&re         pUo-i- 

appHco,  apply,  put  |appHcavl,  applicfttmn,  ot,,j«cftre 
in  {to  shore)  (appUoui,  appUdtmn,       *^*^ 

So  the  other  compounds  :  the  prae- Augustan  writers  used  almost  always 
-ftvl,  -fttum.    The  simple  verb  is  rarely  used. 

Pta0.f»,»  ISS^rtt  (frequent  in  Livy)        ^"^^  ^^- 

p61111e6o,  offer  in  sacrifice  poUuctnin        poUuoSre     poUlle-ll- 

^iixi,  place  p58ui  pOsltma  pOnSre         pO-idL- 

Foilvl  frequent  in  Plautus;  also  in  Cato.  Fostnm  (simple  and  compound) 
is  frequently  found  in  poetry* 
posoo,  demand  pOposel  posoSre        pose- 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  as  dSpdpoBci,  ezpdposd. 
poBsIdeo.     See  sddeo. 

posBiiin,  be  able  p5tui  (see  pp.  104,  105)       pOtesse         pOtes- 

potior,  be  master  pdtltuxn        '   pOtM  p6t-i 

In  pres.  ind.  almost  always  pOtltnr,  potlmnr ;  imp.  subj.  potdrer  or 
potlrer.    In  Plant,  act.  perf.  potlvl,  whence  probably  potal. 
pOto,  drink  pOt&vl  p0tnm  pOt&ro  p6t-ft- 

POtfttmn  is  rare ;  fut.  part.  pOt&tiinu  and  pOtnraa. 
pOtUB,  having  drunk, 
inrandeo,  dine  prandl  praxunm         prandSre      prand-e- 

pranBiu,  having  dined, 
preiiendo,  lay  hold  of  prfthendl       prShensum      prthendSre  prehend- 

Often  contracted  into  prendo,  &c. 
jpr^mo,  press  presal  pressnin  prSxndre       pr£m- 

comprlmo,  compreasi,  compresBiiin,  conipx1m6re.     So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 
pr6fIcl8Cor.     See  fade. 

psallo,  play  on  a      psalli  psallSre        paall- 

stringed  instrument 

VfOxIt,  it  shames         j^StL  ert  ******       »*** 

paditomm  and  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also  found.    Pudens  as  adj. 
modest. 

pxmgo,  prick  ptLptkgl  punctum         pnngftre      }?|,^" 

Compounds  have  for  perfect  -pimzL 

qvaero,  seek,  inquire    aTaesXvl         qvaesXtiim       qraerfee     |a^|^^!i. 

conqviro,  oonqulslvi,  conqnXisatiim,  conquIrSre.    So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 
quaeso,  quaesftmus,  prythee,  are  old  colloquial  forms  of  ist  pers. 


QTltiixn 

qytn 

qYl- 

lIVOBtUHl 

qjM. 

q7*p- 

^TlStiua 

avieflcSre 

qvl-6- 

r&Mre 

rftb- 

xtsiim 

rtUl«re 

rftd- 

xaptum 

r&pdre 

rftp-I- 
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qWltlo,  ihake^  trans.  qvassnm  qyfttSre        qyftt-X- 

oonefttio,  coneosai,  coneajHram,  oonefttdre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

qyeo,  be  able  (§  i(^^)      qylTl 
qriror,  complain 
qTieico,  rest  qvi6Yl 

rftbo,  raoe  (rare) 
ztdo,  scrape  rftsi 

xildo,  stuUch,  hurry     r&pvl 
away^  trans. 
axxlplo,  anlpiiiy  anreptnm,  axrip&re.    So  the  other  compounds. 

ravlo,  be  hoarse^  once  in  Plaut.  rftv-i- 

Sr-ranseilt  Cic. ;  ransnrus  Lucil.  come  either  from  this  stem  or  from 
a  stem  rauci-. 

rfifart.    See  l8ro. 

t^fi^keep straight^rule  rezi  rectum  rftg^Sre  rSff- 

Compounds  as  airlffo,  ratf^,  arrezi,  arreotum,  anl|r&re. 
Except  pergo,  continue,  peirezl,  perreotum,  pergdre, 

whence  experglsoor,  (^^^»  to  stretch  myself  out)^  awake  myself 
ezpexrectnm  (ezpergltum  in  Lucil.  Lucr.). 
mixgo  (tab-rego)  rise,  snrrezi,  Buirectnm,  inifffire. 

xeor,  think  r&tiixn  rftrl  zft- 

reor  has  no  present  part. 

r9po,  creep  repsi  reptnm  rtpfoe  r6p- 

xidao,  jm»/^,  /ax/^yi       xisi  rlsnin  rIdSre  rld-e- 

xlBCar,  shew  the  teeth,  snarl  (rictus  subs.)  ring!  rlg- 

tHAo,  gnaw  rdsi  xOsam  rOdtoe  rOd- 

rftdo,  roar,  bray  rildlvl  (rare)  rftdSre         jj^.T. 

Persius  has  rftdere* 

mmpo,  break  rdpi  ruptum  mmpdre       rttp- 

In  Flautus  the  m  is  sometimes  retained,  e.g.  dlmunptnm,  corrumptor 
(subs.). 

mo,  tumble,  dash         rul  -r&tum  rufire  rft- 

Generally  intrans.  The  past  part,  found  only  in  phrase  rtlta  caesa 
(has  11  long,  according  to  Varro,  but  in  compounds  it  is  always  short ; 
e.g.  dlrbtom).    Fut.  part,  (post- Augustan)  rultums. 

saeplo,  hedge  in  saepsl  saeptum  saeplre         saep-l- 

An  inf.  talire  is  not  certain.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the  first  two  syl- 
lables in  salituxn.    The  verb  is  found  in  MSS.  with  1  and  U. 

gftlio,  leap  8&11U  (saltUB  subst.)  sfiUre  sSl-i- 

Dealllo,  desilul,  deslllre.     So  the  other  compounds. 
The  forms  saUyi,  salll  are  rare  both  in  simple  and  compounds. 

sUve,  hail!  also  salvete  inf.  aalvSre  and  iiit.  aalveiiis.  (The  present 
Balveo  once  in  Plautus,  perhaps  in  joke,  aalve  being  probably  origi- 
nally an  adverb.) 

saaelo,  hallow,  ordain  wuaiX  sanotnxn  lanolre         8aao-l< 

MJuAtnm  (rarely). 

xo — a 
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fVes. 
Preseat.  Perfect.  Supm«.  Infinitive.  Stem. 

s&plo,  havt  a  savour    B&pM  B&pfin  s&p-l- 

4ff,  be  wise 
deaipio,  be  foolish^  no  perf.  or  sup.,  desIpdM. 
rSalplsco,  recover  senses^  rtelpUL  and  rdsiplYl,  rdsiplBcfoe. 

nxcAo^  patch  Band  tartmn  sardre         aaxe-1* 

sftzio,  hoe  Baml  (once)    sarltum  aazlre  sir*X- 

Also  written  sarxioi.     Perf.  also  sarrlvl. 

sarpo,  trim  larptum  sarpdrs  flarp- 

sc&bo,  scratch  BC&UL  (rare)  8C&bfoe  8C&b* 

fMsalpoy  scrape  ■oalpsi  ■oalptnia  sealpSre  BoaJp- 

Compounds  follow  sculpo. 

Boaado,  climb  Bcandi  acanwim  Bcanddre      seaad- 

ascendo,  ascendi,  asceiuram,  aaoenddre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

Bdndo,  tear^  cut  8<ddi  bcIbbiiiii  Bdndfea       sdLd- 

EzBdiido  has  no  perfect.     The  other  compounds  follow  Bdndo. 

BOlBCO,  enact  bgI?1  Bdtiixn  Bdscfire        8<d- 

A  strengthened  form  of  sdo. 

BCiIbo,  write  BcripBl  Bcrlptiim         Bozlbtea       acrlb- 

scnlpo,  ^rarz;^  in  stone,   BOUlpBl  Bcolptum         Bculpftre       B<nilp-^ 

&c. 
Another  form  of  Bcalpo. 

b8oo,  cut  sScnl  Bactum  Bftc&re  86c-&- 

fut.  part.  Bfic&tflroB  (once  in  Colum.). 

Bddeo,  sit  sSdl  BaBBum  bMStb  sSd-^ 

PoBBldeo,  occupy^  po8B6di,  poBseBSum,  poaaXdere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds, except  sUparsedeo,  refrain,  drcumsSdao,  which  do  not 
change  the  e.    Dissldeo,  praesideo  have  no  supine. 

wxL\Ao,feel,  think         aensl  BenBnm  Bentlre         Bant-X- 

asaantior,  aBBanans  sum,  is  used  as  deponent  (besides  aasantio). 

aSpOio,  bury  sfipdlXTl  aSpnltnni         adpilXra  aSpU-I- 

fi^q^OTy  follow  Bdcutnm  Bdqvl  Bdqv- 

Bdro,  soWf  plant  s5vl  B&tunL  adrtra  b&- 

Bteo,  put  in  rows  (aarta,  garlands)  adrSra  ate- 

Compounds  as  conaSro,  conaftrlU,  oonBartom,  coosftrSra. 

sarpo,  crawl  aarpsl  aarptuxn  serpdra         aaq;!- 

Another  form  of  rSpo.     Cf.  Greek  tffirfa, 

sXdo,  settle,  intr.  aid!  alddra  sld- 

BSdl  and  Bessum  from  afidao  are  the  usual  perfect  and  supine,  and  so  the 
compounds. 
Bino,  put,  leave,  suffer  slvl  aXtom  flXnfira  aX- 

In  subj.  perf.  alrlm,  drla,  Blrlt,  Blrint. 

DSalno,  dSsil  in  post-Augustan  writers  (daBlsti,  dealit,  pluperf.  daaX- 
dram,  perf.  subj.  dSslSrlni),  dSBXtom,  dSsInfira.     (Cicero  and  Caesar 
generally  use  deatlti  for  perf.) 
DSsltUB  sum  used  before  a  passive  infin.  I  cecLsed, 

alBto,  set,  stay,  trans,   stitti  (rare)      Bt&tmn  aistSra  Bt&- 

d.eBl8to,  destlti,  daatltum,  desiatara.  So  the  compounds  all  intransi- 
tive. The  reduplication  is  retained.  Sisto  is  rarely  intrans.  and  then 
has  perf.  atSti  (from  ato).     So  also  drdunatfitl. 
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Present.  Perfect.  Supine. . 

sfileo,  be  wont  sOUtum 

Perf.  flAUtiu  sum,  /  was  accustomed, 

BolTO,  loose^  pay  boIyI  sSliltam 


PresL 
Infinitive. 

B&lfire 


Stem. 
WflT- 


Sometimes  in  Augustan  poets  BOlni  (trisyllabic). 

86no,  sound  steni  sdnltiim  sdnftre  sdn-ft- 

fut.  part.  BdnfttCbnu  (once  in  Hor.).    In  prae- Augustan  poets  some- 
times Bonfire,  B<iiilt,  Bonunt. 

wcstti^^supup,suckin  wx\t^  (sorblticsubst.)  BorMre      Borb-9- 

alworbeo,  abBorbni,  ataorbSre.     So  other  compounds.    Rarely  a  per- 
fect (post- Augustan)  in  si ;  abBorpBl,  ezBorpsl. 

mmi*^,  scatter^   be-     sparsi  q>anni2n  BpargSre      ipaig- 

sprinkle 
Compounds  as  conspexgo,  oonBperBl,  ooBBpfnoiiiy  0(m8pergfire. 

flpMo,  (or  Qpldo?)  look,  only  in  Plautus.  8p6o-i- 

aipldo,  aBpezi,  aspectnm,  asploem.    So  the  other  compounds. 

iBpto- 


spemo,  reject^  despise  BprSvi 

vgonAao^  pledge  oneself  Bpftpondi 
ipiio,  spit  Bpui 

Bt&tno,  set  upt  settle     Bt&tnl 
{with  oneself) 

Bterno,  throw  on  the     strftvi 

ground,  cover 
Btemuo,  sneeze  Btemul 

Bterto,  snore  Btertnl 

stiiiflrvo  (rare),  stamp,  extinguish 


BprOtum 

Bpoiunim 
Bpfltnin 

Bt&tlltllXIl 


Btrfttnin 


BpemSre 

BpondSre 

BpuSre 

Bt&tudre 


BtemSre 

Bt6imiidre 

BterMre 

Btlnfftrfire 


|Bpr6- 
Bpond-e- 
BpfL- 
Btatfl- 

(sUr- 
(Btril- 

Btemll- 

Btert- 

Btln^- 


ExBtln^o,  ezBtliizi,  exsUnctnin,  ezstinffvfire.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

sto,  stand  Btdtl  Bt9.tam  Bt&re  Bt&- 

Fut.  part.  Bt&timB  in  Lucan. 

Praesto,  be  superior,  warrant,  render,  praoBtlti,  praeBtatnm  (also  prae- 
Btttnm),  pnMBtAre.  The  other  compounds  hare  fut.  part.  -BtatnroB 
(oonBtfttumB  Luc.  Mart.,  perBtfttnniB  Stat.)  but  no  supine:  dlBto 
has  no  perf.  or  supine  :  those  with  disyllabic  prepositions  retain  e  in 
the  pert.  (e.g.  oirciimBtdti). 

■trSpo,  make  a  din       strfipvi  MrSpItom        strfiptoe  strfip- 

steldeo,  hiss,  screech     BtrUl  Btildfire  stzld-e- 

A  consonantal  form  (e.g.  Btridunt,  BfeildSre)  is  found  in  Augustan 
poets. 

Btxlnzl  Btrlotun  BtringSre    |BtrIg- 

(Btring- 
Btnud  Btractiiiii         BtniBre        Btrngr- 

BV&BI  BVftSIIXIl  BYftdfire  BYftd-6- 

btStI  BTBtmn  STttBOtoB       svS- 


■trixigo,  strip,  graze, 

draw  tight 
■tmo,  heap  %tp,  build 
■▼ftdeo,  recommend 
accustom  one- 


self 

An  old  form  is  found  of  pres.  indie,  ist  plur.  saSmoB  (as  from  Bueo). 

■flgo,  xi»^                    Bozl  Buctuin            stigfire          Bflg- 

■mn,  be  (see  pp.  104,  105)  Mwe              Sb- 

sno,  sow,  stitcn            Bui  Bfttum             saSre            bH- 


*s<^ 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine..  Infinitive.  Stem. 

t&ceo,  be  silent  t&cul  Udtum  t&c6re  t&c-e- 

taedet,  it  wearieth       taesnia  est  taed-e- 

For  perf.  the  compound  pertaesum  est  is  more  common.    Taedesctt^ 
obtaedesolt,  distaedet  are  also  used  impersonally. 
tango,  touch  tdtlgi  taotnia  tangere       tftg- 

Atttngo,  attlgl,  attactum,  atti&gSre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

In  Plautus  rarely  tago,  attlgo. 
tSgo,  coi'er  tezl  tectum 

temno,  despise  tempsi  temptmn 

tendo,  stretchy  tend      tdtendl  tentiun 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  tSnsum. 
sum  occasionally. 
tSneo,  hold  tftnul  tentum  (rare)   tenfire 

Supine  and  cognate  forms  are  little  used,  except  in  the  compounds, 
detinSo,  obtlneo,  and  rStlneo.    Contentns  only  as  adj.  content. 

dStlneo,  detlnoi,  dStentmn,  dStlnSre.    So  the  other  compounds. 
%&tTBO,  frighten  termi  terrltnm  terrfire         tOrr-S- 

tergeo,  wipe  tersl  tersnm  tergSre        terg-e- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  terglt,  tergimtnr)  is  also  found  sometimes. 

\t«r. 


tSgfod  t«g- 

temntea  tem< 
tendSre  tend- 
Compounds  have  -ten- 


t«&-6. 


tfiro,  rttb  trlvl 

attSmlsse  in  Tibull.  (once), 
texo,  weave  tezfil 


^'o\  "'p'  "y^ 


tlnxl 


tritiim 


teztom 
tlnctiim 


tdrdre 

tex6re 
jtingdre 

touere 


(til- 

ter- 

tingv- 

toU- 


toUo,  lift  up,  remove    (susttUl)  (sublatnm) 

ttm  (in  prae-August.  poets  tdttUi)  and  latum  (for  tiatimi)  are  the 
proper  perf.  and  supine  :  but  as  these  are  taken  by  fdro,  toUo  takes 
the  perf.  and  supine  of  its  compound  siistollo. 

The  compounds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 
tondeo,  shear  tOtondl  tomram  tondSre        tond-e- 

tOno,  thunder  tOnui  tOnltum  tOnSxe  tOxi-9r 

Intdno  has  part.  IntOnfttos  (once  Hor.).    The  other  compounds  follow 
tOno. 
toraveo,  twist,  whirl  torsi  tortnm 

torreo,  roast  tomii  tostum 

tr&ho,  drag  traxl  tractum 

trdmo,  tremble  trdmui 

tribuo,  assign,  grant    trlbul  tiibtltum 

trCLdo,  thrust  trdsi  trtlsnm 

Xti^OT,  look  at,  protect  jtS^i  ^^^  ^'^ 

tutus,  adj.  safe, 

Ttlt&tUB  sum  (from  tutor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect ;  ttltus  or  (post- 
Augustan)  tuitus  sum  are  rare.  Contueor,  Intueor  have  (post- Augus- 
tan) cont&Itus,  Intflitus  sum.  A  present  with  stem  in  -u  (e.g. 
tuXmur,  contuor^  &c.),  is  frequent  in  prae-August.  poets  and  Seneca^s 
tragedies. 

tundo,  thump  tilttldl  jt^Sln  tundfire       tttd- 

Contundo,  contildl,  conttlsum,  contunddre.  So  pertundo.  Obtundo, 
retundo  have  both  -tunsum  and  -ttlsum.  Perfect  of  retuzdo  always 
retnndt 


torqTSre 

torqv-e- 

torrSre 

tors-e- 

tr&hSre 

trfimfire 

trSm- 

tribufire 

trlbfl- 

trtlddre  . 

trftd- 
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Prcs. 
Present,  Perfect  Sui»ne«  Infinitive.  Stem. 

tnzseo,  swell  tnrst  (very  rare)  tnrgir*        tnzflr-^ 

▼&do,  go  TftdQn         Tftd- 

Inv&do,  iBY&sl,  iATfUnini,  iQTftdfire.     So  other  compounds. 

vUeo,  be  strong  vftlul  ^▼ftUttUnu)       Tftien  Tftl-i^ 

▼figeo,  j/£r  i(^  (old  word)  (vi^tiiB  adj.)  ySg^re  Tii:-^ 

YtOio,  ^^7/77  Tezi  yectom  vfili&re  yfih- 

Pres.  part,  and  gerund  also  used  intransitively,  riding, 

-TfiOo,  pull^  pluck  TeUi  ynlsniii  TttUfire  veil- 

VqIbI  both  in  simple  and  compounds  is  sometimes   found  in  post- 
Augustan  writers. 

▼endo,  sell.     See  do. 

T8n60,  be  sold.     See  eo. 

▼taio,  come  vOiil  Tentnm  vfinXre  Tftn-I- 

TAreor,  be  awed  at  yftrltum  TfirSrl  vfo-e- 

▼exsro,  incline  Tergfire         Y«rff- 

Terro,  M^ji  Terri  (rare)     yersiim  verrdre         verr- 

▼erto,  turn  verti  Tersiixii  verMre         T«rt- 

So  the  compounds  generally,  but 

dlvertor,  put  up  (at  an  inn),  divertl  (perf.),  dlversnm,  divertl  (inf.). 

rfivertor,   return,   perf.  reyerti,  rererBam,  revert!  (inf.),  reversas, 
having  returned. 

praevertor,  attend  to  first,  is  entirely  deponent :  praeverto,  be  before- 
hand with,  is  very  rare. 
Yescor,  feed  oneself  yeaci  vesc- 

Y^Stto J  forbid  vfitiil  Tfitltam  v6tare  v6t-ft- 

Persius  has  a  perfect  vet&Tl. 

video,  see  Tidl  ▼Isuin  TidSre  vld-e^ 

Tideor,  vlram,  vldfirl,  very  common  in  sense  of  seem. 

vleo,  plait  (twigs,  &c.)  vletum  vlSre  vl-e- 

part.  Ylfitiis  (Ter.  Lucr.,  but  Vldtiis*  Hor.),  shrivelled. 

vlBLclo,  bind  vlnzl  Tlnctnxu  Yinclre  vlnc-I- 

-vtnco,  conquer  vici  vlctnm  Yincfiro  vlo- 

vXso.  visit  vIbI  vlsfoe  yIb- 

vlvo,  live  vlxl  vtctnin  vlvdre  vlgn^- 

Qlcisoor,  avenge  oneself  on,  avenge  vltma  uldBd  nlc- 

^|^««.  Tuol  onetm  j^^lSto.       '•»«^- 

▼6I0,  ivill  vOlul  velle  v61- 

So  its  compounds  nOlo,  xnSlo ;  see  p.  106. 

volvo,  roll  voXvl  ydlHtum  Tolvfire         volv- 

Sometimes  Toliil  in  Augustan  poets. 

vGinOy  vomit  vOxnui  ▼Omitiua 

▼dveo,  vcnv  v6vl  yOtuin 

iirgeo,  push,  press        ural 
flro,  bum  ussi  ustuzn 

Coml)11ro,  combassl,  combostum,  comblLrfire,  is  a  compound  of  com 
with  an  older  form  Iraro,  seen  in  Imstnm,  tomb. 

Other  compounds  (ezOro,  &c.)  follow  the  usual  form. 

Iltor,  avail  oneself,  make  use  Hsmii  Gtl  tit- 


vSmfire 

v6m- 

v6v6re 

vdv-e- 

nrg^re 

UTET-e 

flrfire 

Us- 

15^  Inflexions.  [Book  II. 

310  The  following  verbs  (with  many  others)  are  used  as  deponents;  but 
some  of  them  are  also  used,  especially  in  the  past  participle,  as  passive.  In 
some  again  both  the  active  and  deponent  forms  are  in  use  either  generally 
or  in  some  others.  Some  past  participles  are  given  which  are  used  as  if 
deponents,  though  the  usual  form  of  the  verb  is  active  : 

abOmlnarl,  detest;  aMmlnatna  also  pass. 

adsentlri,  ctssent;  also  passive ;  adsentlre  frequent. 

ftdUari,  wJieedle,  flatter  ;  also  adtUu«  (Lucr.)< 

adultuB,  grown  up  ;  from  &d61eioirl. 

alterowl,  dispute;  also  altercan  (Ter.). 

&plsci,  get;  once  passive  (Plaut).     Of  compound  adlpUoor,  ad^ptiu  is 

rarely  passive. 
9X\A^tkA,  judge  ;  arliltraTe  act.,  aiMtrarl  pass,  in  Plaut. 
auc&pari,  catch  at;  also  ancllpare  (Plaut.). 
avfi^ftraily  taJie  omens ;  also  rarely  avglirare ;  anj^uratas  also  pass.  (Cic 

Liv.  rarely). 
angplcaxi,  take  omens ;  also  ausplcare  (Plaut.),  anspicatus  also  pass, 
blandlrl,  play  the  coax, 
cen&tiu,  having  supped  ;  from  eSn&re. 
CdmXtarl,  cucompany  ;  also  pass. 

ooxnmentarl,  think  over,  practise  ;  commentatui  also  pass. 
eonmilniBCl,  devise;  coxnmentiis  also  pass.  (Ov.). 
compfiriri  (Ter.  Sail. ),  flnd  out ;  usually  pass. 
concrStiiB,  grown  together;  from  conoreacftra. 
conspIratUB,  having  conspired ;  from  consplrare. 
contemplarl,  contemplate  ;  also  contemplare  (Plaut.). 
crlmlnarl,  accuse ;  once  in  Cic,  passively ;  also  crlxnlnare  (Plaut.). 
eanctarl,  delay, 

difirnarl,  think  worthy  ;  dignatos  also  pass. 
ddmlnari,  play  the  lord, 
eyentmn  subst.,  an  event;  from  evSnlre. 
ezecrari,  curse ;  ezeeratus  also  pass. 
exordlrl,  commence  speaking ;  Axoniu  also  pass. 
expSrirl,  try ;  ezpertos  also  pass, 
fabxicari,  manufacture  ;  also  fiibricare. 
fEiteri,  confess  ;  so  conflterl ;  cozLfeBsas  also  pass. 
fSndrarl,  lend  money  ;  also  fenerare. 
fluctnari  {lAy,\  fluctuate ;  usually  flnctnare. 
f&xl,  spectk  ;  effatUB  also  pass* 
firuBtxarl,  disappoint;  also  pass.  (Sail.). 
gloriari,  boctst, 
gT&Yail,  be  annoyed, 
bortazl,  exhort. 

Imltarl,  imitcUe ;  Ixnltatus  also  pass.  (Ov.  Quint.), 
intezprfitarl,  interpret ;  Interpretatus  also  pass. 
JurfttUB,  having  sworn;  coi^flratiu,  having  conspired ;  from  JUrare,  oon- 

Jnrard. 
larglxl,  make  gifts, 
Itlcrarl,  mcJie  gain, 

luctarl,  struggle;  also  luctare  (Plaut.  Ter.). 
Ifldlfloarl,  make  sport  of;  also  ludlllcare  (esp.  Plaut.). 
Inzftrlarl,  be  luxuriant ;  usually  Inznrlare. 
mMIoarl,  apply  remedies  ;  usually  medicare. 
mMitari  meditate ;  medltatus  also  pass. 
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mflndXcaxl  (Plaut.)>  be  a  beggar;  usually  mendXoan. 

monttrl,  tell  a  lie  ;  menfltiu  also  pass. 

mftrSxl,  deserve,  sometimes  earn  ;  mtoSre,  eartif  sometimes  deserve. 

msScl  1  ^'^^"^^^  *  m6t&tu8,  mStltiui  also  pass. 

rnddtoiTi,  rule  ;  mddir&tus  also  pass. 

mMUaxl,  modulate  :  modulatos  also  pass.  (Ov.). 

mfUiirail,  reward;  also  mUntoare. 

nupta,  married ;  from  ntlMre. 

ntltrlrl  (Verg.  once),  nurse  ;  usually  nlltrlre. 

oUSLy^atiit  forget ;  olilItaB,  also  pass.  (Verg.). 

occtona,  of  the  sun^  having  sunk  ;  from  ooddfire. 

oplnaxl,  be  of  opinion  ;  also  oplnare  (Plaut.);  oplnatiui  also  pass.  (Cic). 

OPsOnarl  (Plaut.),  purchase  meat,  &c. ;  usually  opflonaro. 

osdLtari,  yawn  ;  also  osdtan. 

Osns,  ezosns,  perostui,  having  hated,  see  p.  144. 

pftciBCi,  bargain  ;  pactiu  also  pass. 

palparl,  coax;  also  palpare. 

parUri,  divide;  also  parUre.    So  usually  dlspertire,  Impertln. 

XdfteltnB,  having  pleased ;  from  ]flao8re. 

popfllari,  lay  waste;  also  pOpUan. 

pOtas,  having  drunk  ;  see  potaxv,  p.  146. 

praatfirltiu  (of  time,  &c.),  having  gone  by  ;  from  praeterlre. 

pransas,  having  dined ;  from  praadSre. 

pttBlrl,  punish  ;  usually  pflnlre. 

qtilStUB,  at  rest;  from  quiesofire. 

mctarl  (Hor.),  belch  ;  usually  mctare. 

leetail,  follow  ;  rarely  passive ;  Insectare  in  Plaut. 

Bortlrl,  cast  lots  for  ;  also  Bortlre  (Plaut.) ;  sortXtiui  also  pass. 

saetiu,  accustomed;  from  snesoftre. 

t&dtOB,  silent ;  from  t&o6re. 

trlcail,  trifle;  compounds  not  usually  deponent  eztrlcare,  intxloare. 
tfltari,  defend;  rarely  pass. 

nldsct,  avenge;  once  pass.  (Sail.);  'Hltiu  also  pass.  (Liv.). 
Ttnirarl,  worship;  also  Tenarart  (Plaut.),  vaiiaratas  also  pass.  (Verg. 
Hor.). 
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CHAPTER   I. 
ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORMATION. 

341  Words  are  formed  either  directly  from  roots  or  from  other  words. 
The  elements  of  formation  are  four : 

(a)  reduplication^ 

(b)  internal  change^ 

(c)  addition  ofjuffixes^ 

(d)  combination  oft<wo  or  more  <wordj  into  one. 

Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may  be  called  into  use 
in  forming  a  word ;  and  especially,  almost  all  words,  whatever  other 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  some  suffix  or  other. 

342  Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root  syllable,  either  to  express 
repeated  action  or  simply  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  root.  In 
Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances  of  reduplication.  The  following 
among  others  are  probably  such : 

I.     Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable : 

t)ar-l>ftr-ii8,  foreign  (from  pappaftos) ;  cln-cln-nus,  a  curl  (comp. 
KiKiPvoi);  gur-gta-lo,  the  ^windpipe;  mur-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp. 
fAopfivpeip)]  quisquis,  nvbosocuer;  tln-tln-nare,  to  tinkle;  tnr-tnr  (m.  f.), 
a  dove;  U-U-a,  a  screech-owl;  1U-1U«are,  to  bowl^  wail  (comp.  oX-oX- 

a.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  rather,  of  the  initial 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended : 

U-bdre,  to  drink;  cl-c&da,  a  grasshopper ;  oft-clUas,  a  cuckoo  (comp. 
k6kkv$);  ctt-cliinia  (m.),  a  cucumber;  pl-pire,  to  chirp;  sa-sumu,  a 
whisper  (comp.  crvpi^ftv)  ;  tl-tlllare,  to  tickle;  tl-tftbftre,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  verbs  see 
§  295.  I ;  and  to  form  Xhtperffct  stem,  §  309  sqq. 
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MS  JnUrtud  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addition  of 
suffixes,  or  accompanying  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
shifting  of  the  accent  (which  is  often  brought  about  by  lengthening  the 
word),  or  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring  consonants.  The  usual 
changes  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I.  There  appear  to  be  but  few 
instances  in  Latin,  in  which  there  is  clear  evidence  of  internal  change 
being  employed  as  the  main  element  in  the  formation  of  a  word. 
Compare  however,  e.g.  tOga  with  tdg-^re;  sSd-es  with  sdd-^re;  fides 
with  f  Idfire ;  prOc-us  with  prSc-arl ;  dftc-ere  with  dfte-  (dux) ;  dicere 
with  xnalfidlcns,  &c. ;  yOc.,  nom.  yox,  with  vOcare.  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  310. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  form  of  roots  admitted  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
onutted  consonants) ;  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  scrlb-ere,  lUd-ere,  &c. 

M4       Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds: 

(i)     suffixes  of  inflexion, 

(2)  stem-suffixes  (included  under  inflexions  in  Book  II.), 

(3)  derivative  suflixes. 

(i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  form  the 
several  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  the  persons,  moods,  tenses, 
voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(2^  Stem-stffixes  are  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
several  declensions  of  nouns,  and  of  the  several  conjugations  (or  classes) 
of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  a,  e,  o ;  in  nouns  of  the 
second  class  u,  1  or  e ;  in  verbs  a,  u,  e,  1.  A  large  class  of  nouns,  and 
the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suffixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender:  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree,  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  transitive  and  intransitive  action,  the  a  stems  being  fre- 
quently transitive,  e.g.  amSre,  to  lonte;  the  e  stems  being  frequently 
intranative,  e.g.  ndcfire,  to  be  hurtful;  splendSre,  to  shine.  The  absence 
of  a  stem-sufiix  in  many  nouns  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  word,  the  consonant 
stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  from  what  was,  or  would 
otherwise  have  been,  thdr  full  form  (with  a  stem-suflix) ;  &  g.  praeoeps 
for  praeclplts,  &c  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class  (consonant  stems) 
there  appears  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  assuming  the  previous  existence 
of  a  stem-suflix. 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb>stems  are  apparently  formed 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem-suffixes.  In  some 
a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  of  the  vowel,  occurs 
also.  The  formation  of  one  word,  compound  or  simple,  from  another 
is  often  efiiHited  by  the  substitution  of  the  stem-sufRx  appropriate  to 
one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  to  another. 
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845  The  following  are  examples  of  the  formation  of  nouns  from  roots  or 
from  other  words  by  the  addition  or  Substitution  of  no  other  than  a 
stem-suffix.    The  majority  of  verbs  are  so  formed. 

A.  advtaa,  a  strcmger  (adyenX-re) ;  convtva,  a  guest  (convlT-tfro) ; 
fkinda,  a  sling  (ftmd-^) ;  mOla,  a  mill  (mOl-^re) ;  scrllMi,  a  elerk 
(scrlb-dre) ;  tOga,  a  cloak  (t^-ire) ;  trftlia,  a  sledge  (trfth-dre). 

0.  ahSnobarhiis,  bronze^beard  (baxba-) ;  condiu,  a  store^keeper 
(eond-Sre) ;  oOqvus,  a  cook  (cdqy-foe) ;  flduB,  trusty  (fld-Sre,  f Xde-a) ; 
JiLgnm,  a  yoke  (comp.  JongSre) ;  mergos,  a  di'ver  (m«rg-6re) ;  nesdos, 
ignorant  (nescl-re)  ;  prOftLgos,  deserting  (pr6ngft-re) ;  prOmos,  a  butler 
(prOm-drd) ;  rftguSf  a  funeral  pile  (rSg-tee,  comp.  erlgfire,  to  erect) ; 
sOnos,  a  sound  (sdn-Sre  and  aOnSre). 

U.  &C118,  a  needle  (fto-,  comp.  fto-u-4re) ;  cnirua,  a  chariot  (coir- 
6re) ;  ddmuB,  a  bouse  (comp.  dc/i-civ,  to  build,  d6m&re,  to  tame), 

I  (or  E).  abnonniB,  abnormal  (norma-);  MlingnlB,  two-tongued 
(llngna) ;  ntlbes,  a  cloud  (ntll>-fo6,  to  cover,  comp.  i>c0-or) ;  rfipea,  a 
rock  (rump-6re,  to  break) ;  eSdea,  a  seat  (sM-ire) ;  yfihes,  a  cartload 
(y6h-Sre). 

[The  following  are  without  stem-suffix,  dux,  a  leader  (dtlc-,  comp. 
dtlc-dre) ;  Incus,  an  anvil  (Inctld-dre) ;  Obex,  a  bolt  (obled-re)  ;  plAnl- 
V^,ftatfooted  (P«d-).] 

(3)  Derivative  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  being  recognisable 
roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  and  the  stem-suffix ;  or, 
when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the  root  and  the  suffix  of  in- 
flexion. If  they  are  themselves  recognisable  as  roots,  the  formation  of 
the  word  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 

Composition,  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  Chapter. 

Interjections,  some  of  which  are  words,  some  mere  natural  sounds, 
will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 
DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES. 

846  Derivative  suffixes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  now 
merely  sounds  or  combitiations  of  sounds  which  have  no  separate  use 
or  separate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which 
they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually  express  precisely 
the  same  modifications,  and  different  suffixes  often  seem  to  have  the 
same  effect :  compare  e.g.  -tUdOo,  -tla,  -t&t,  all  forming  abstract  sub- 
stantives of  quality,  e.g.  amaiitndo  (Plin.) ;  amarlttes  (CatuU.),  b'ater- 
'nest ;  aoerbltas,  harshness.  Frequently  ixideed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may 
have  proceeded  from  a  fancied  or  imperfi^ctly  apprehended  analogy; 
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and  the  ending^  of  a  woid,  which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-conso- 
nants or  stem-vowds,  and  partly  of  a  suffix,  has  apparently  been  taken 
for  an  entire  suffix,  and  as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Sometimes  the 
sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured,  and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to 
reatize  what  the  former  suffix  once  expressed ;  e.g.  pa«na  is  diminutiye 
of  pnfira,  but  afterwards  supplanted  imera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a 
girl,  and  thus  puelliila  was  formed  for  a  Uttk  or  'vety  young  giri 

847  A  light  vowel,  6,  tt,  6,  more  frequently  I,  is  often  found  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix. 

Its  origin  is  not  clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  sufHx  ; 
e.  g.  -9c  (-Ic)  in  sSnex,  ptlmex,  &c. ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the 
stem-suffix  weakened ;  e.g.  candldus  from  cande- ;  altitUdo  from  alto-,  &c. ; 
sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth  to  analogy  with  other  words ;  some- 
times to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pronunciation,  or  avoid  the  destructive  effect 
of  contiguous  consonants ;  or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in 
verse.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  it  may  be  ari  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fully  to  articulate  the  final 
consonant. 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the  weak- 
ened stem-suffix ;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  from  consonant  stems 
is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with  this  theory  of  its  origin. 
If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted  remnants  of  forms  which  originally 
were  vowel  stems,  this  weakened  vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form. 
(So  in  French  the  final  t  of  the  Latin  3rd  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only 
before  a  vowel;  e.g.  a^t-U,  and  its  meaning  lost  to  the  popular  conscious- 
ness).    If  otherwise,  one  of  the  other  explanations  must  be  resorted  to. 

348  The  long  vowel,  found  not  uncommonly  in  the  same  part  of  a  derivative, 
Is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix  ;r  e.g.  diuu-dtum  for  diim-eo-tiun ;  sometimes 
due  to  contraction  of  the  stem-suffix  with  a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  sufEx  ; 
e.g.  the  suffix  -ino  appended  to  the  stems  Bom&-,  dlvo-,  trlbu-,  marl-,  ege- 
gives  Rom&nuB,  dlvInuB,  trlbflnuB,  marlnns,  egSnns:  the  suffix  -111  ap- 
pended to  ancfira-,  trlbu-,  fide-,  dvi-  gives  ancorftlia,  trlbfkHs,  fidGlis, 
ctvllla.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  following  a  false  analogy ;  e.g.  mont-Suns, 
aaser-I-nus,  &c.,  vlrgln-ftll^,  rSg-ftUs^  &c. 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes 
(given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 

849  These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.e.  consisting  of  a  single 
vowel,  or  a  single  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  sometimes  compound,  i.e. 
consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  vowels.  Compound 
suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem  which  is  itself 
a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix,  though  originally  compound, 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  simple  suffix;  e.g.  -imctUo: 
sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  which  has  ceased  to  be  used  sepa- 
rately, and  only  appears  now  to  be  suffixal;  e.g.  -glnta,  and  perhaps 
-gno,  -mOalo,  -dnio,  &c. 

380  In  the  following  lists  the  principal  suffixes  only  are  given.  The 
primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  according  to  the  consonant  or 
vowel  which  immediately  precedes  either  the  stem-suffix,  or,  in  conso- 
nant nouns,,  the  suffix  of  inflexions.  (For  instance,  the  suffixes  -mOnlo, 
-einio  are  given  under  the  head  of  «io,  not  under  soOxi-  or  cin- ;  -trld 
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under  -d,  not  under  t  or  r ;  &c.)  Subordinately  to  this,  first  come  all 
word-endings  which  have  the  stem-sufiix  of  nouns  of  the  first  class  (o 
being  used,  for  convenience  sake,  as  inclusive  of  a) ;  secondly,  word- 
endings  of  the  second  class.  The  simplest  endings,  among  which  are 
those  beginning  with  short  vowels,  are  put  first ;  then  such  compound 
endings  as  have  a  consonant  before  the  same  short  vowel ;  then  simple 
endings  with  long  vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same 
long  vowel.  The  order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in 
Books  I.  and  II.:  the  order  of  the  words  is  generally  alphabetical. 
Only  a  few  instances  of  each  suffix  are  given. 


CHAPTER    III. 
LABIAL   AND   GUTTURAL   NOUN-STEMS. 

Labial  Noun-Stems. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -mo. 

351  -mo  I.    Adjectives:  e.g.  al-mus,  nourishing  (fll-Sre) : 

2.     Substantives:  e.g.  ar-mus  (m.),  shoulder-Joint  (comp.  dp-, 
dpapiffKeiy);  f&-ma  {t),/ame  (O-ri) ;  Bpfi-mai,  foam  (qmdre). 

-ftmo  or  -Imo  used  to  form  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree  and 
ordinal  numbers;  e.g.  post-ftmus,  last^bom  (post-);  Imiu 
(for  in-Imus),  inmost^  lowest. 

-lB8-ibno  or  -iss-Imo  probably  composed  of  -ftmo  appended  to  the  stem 
of  the  comparative;  so  that  -lfls-imio»i6a-11mo.  Very  fre- 
quent; e.g.  alt-isstbnuB,  highest  (alto-, ^(g-i&, alt-iOs-,  higher); 
aud-ac-issOmus,  boldest  (audftcl-,  audao-iSs-) ;  anttquiBsImuB, 
most  ancient  (antiquo-,  antiqu-iSs-).     Cf.  §  174* 

-r'fimo  or~-r-Imo(     '^'^*  *^®  same  suffix  appended  to  the  final  consonant  of 
"  '       '     adjectives  in  -11  and  -ro  or  -ri.     The  1  or  r  is  doubled  : 
e.  g.  fiacll-ltbnns,  easiest  (fieudll-) ;  cdler-rlmuB,  swiftest  (cttfixl-)  ; 
mlBer-rimus,  most  wretched  (mIsSro-). 

352  -t-ftmo  or  -t-Imo    e.  g. 

(^i)    f  Inl-tiUnus,  on  the  borders  (f  Inl-) ;  leg-Itfimos,  legal. 

(Jf)  Superlatives :  ez-tlmuB,  outmost  (ez) ;  In-tlmus,  in- 
most  (in). 

(f)  Ordinal  numbers  from  the  aoth  to  90th  inclusive. 
The  initial  t  of  the  suffix  joined  to  the  final  t  of  the  cardinal 
forms  ss,  of  which  one  8  was  omitted,  and  in  post-Augustah 
times  the  preceding  n  was  sometimes  omitted  also;  e.g. 
vloeng-ftmns  (afterwards  vIc6s-ImuB),  twentieth^  is  for  ^Igint- 
tftmns  (ylginti) ;  trlcens-Hmmi,  thirtieth  (tifginU).  Cf.  §  178. 
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•^ftmo  '(   ^'^^'^^  numbers  from  360  to  1000  inclusive,  probably  by  false 
'   analogy  from    the    preceding:    e.g.    dnotnt-Cns-lliniis    (later 
diio«nt-6f-Imui),  tuHhhundredth  (duoenti-) ;  millenB-ibiiiis  (mU- 
Ifiilmus),  thousandth  (xnUle). 

ii.     Stems  ending  in  -vo,  -uo. 

853       -vo  is  found  after  vowels,  or  1  or  r;  -no  after  other  consonants 
(including  tr). 

fTO  I.     Adjectives :  e.  g.  enr-vns,  curved  (comp.  dr-ctu,  Kvp-rds, 

KyX-XSt) ;  gnft-vna,  hunaing  (comp.  gnft-yns,  gno-8c6re). 
4.    Substantives:  e.g.  oor-YUS,  a  raven  (comp.  cor'Blz) ;  xuie- 
Tiu,  a  mole  on  the  My^  literally  a  birth-mark  (gl-gta-o). 

-no  z.     Adjectives,  from  verb  stems:  e.g.  amblg«uui,  on  both 

sides^  ambiguous  (amb-Xg«re,  to  drive  round) ;  mUt-uuB,  fy 
waj  0/ change  (m1lt-4r«);  rUIe-uuB,  remaining  (reUnqy-foe). 
a.  Substantives:  e.g.  patr-uus,  a  father^ s  brother  (pair-); 
jan-na,  agate  (JSno-). 

-tTO  Adjectives:    e.g.    ndc-Xvns    (also  nttoutui),   hurtful  (n6o6re); 

•alMlo-lYiu,  cut  offt  spare  (snbadcftre) ;  vOc-Ivus,  early  form  for 
vftcnuB,  empty  (yftcftre). 

-t-Ivo  i.e.  -lYO  added  to  the  participial  forms  in  -to ; 

Adjectives:  e.g.  eap-t-lTiu,  captive  (c&pd-re) ;  fftgl-t-Iviui, 
run^away  (ngd-re) ;  praerOgft-t-Ivns,  first-asked  (praerog- 
ftre).  So  the  grammatical  terms  abULtlTiu,  d&tlYiu,  demon- 
BtrftMyns,  rfilfttlyiui,  &c. 

Guttural  Noun-Stems. 

i.    Stems  ending  in  -00,  -<|to. 

'M  -co  I.    Adjectives  :  e.g.  pria-ona,  of  aforetime  (pziiu};  rauena  (for 

r&nlcoa),  hoarse  (rftyla,  hoarseness), 

1,  Substantives :  e.  g.  Jayon-coii,  a  bullock  (jiiydn-) ;  e»-ca, 
food  (SdAro  or  esae,  to  eat), 

-loo  i.e.  (usually)  -00  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

I.     Adjectives:  e.g.  Afir-Icna,  of  the  Afri  ^Aflro-);  ctv-Icii8, 
of  a  citizen  (civi-) ;  mM-Icns,  of  healing  (medfirl,  to  heal), 
a.    Substantives:  tH-Ious,  a  farm-steward  (vlUa-);  fainr- 
lea,  a  workshops  handiwork  (fatiro-) ;  pM-Ioa,  a  snare  (PM-, 
foot). 

•tloo  which  suffixed  to  an  a  stem  makes  -fttl^co- 

Adjectives :  ruB-tlctia,  of  the  country  ^^t^A-) ;  arrft-tlcas,  wander- 
ing (errftro) ;  allvft-tlcas,  of  a  wood  (sUyar) ;  hence  subst.  ▼!&- 
tlcaxn,  journey  supplies  (via-  comp.  yUltor). 

W-ltoo  e.g.   c&d-tleiu,  falling  (c&d-fire);    usually  substantives:    e.g. 

aerftea,  verdigns  (aes). 
-loo  Adjectives :  e.g.  ftmXeoa,  friendly  (AmAra) ;  postloiis,  behind 

(Poat). 

Substantives:  e.g.  leotXoa,  a  sedan  (leoto-,  couchy^  IMoa,  a 
breast-guard  of  leathern  thongs  (from  lOnim). 
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-S^TD-I      ^oilibKTam,  pnftrMcy    OMoaU  (auto);    longliirqvtiii    distant 
^      >      (loogo-) ;  prdi^Tiu^  mar  (prtpft). 

ii.     Stenu  ending  in  -d,  -e. 

806  -de  (-lo)       Substantives  :  e.g.  ita-ex,  old  (gen.  i6n-l8) ;  TOrt-ex,  a  whirl 

(vort-fire). 

j^  Adjectives  chiefly  from  verb-stems:   e.g.   aiMUaz,  daring 

"^  (and-fire) ;  CaJl-ax,  deeepti've  (fiidl-fett) ;  mln-^uc,  threatening 

(mlnirri) ;  ¥6r-az,  truthful  (Tiro-). 

atr-ox,  cruel  (atzo*) ;  flr-«X)  ^gb-^s^rited^  fierce  (tSro-,  «(;//(/). 

Semi-adjectival  feminine  substantives  corresponding  to  mas- 
culine nouns  in  -tor.  They  are  formed  &om  participles  in 
-to.  When  used  as  adjectives  they  have  -1  stems ;  e.g.  vie- 
trlda  arma;  e.g.  adJU-tcix,  heifer  (adJ1kT-4n);  effee-trix, 
producing  (efPSa-iSm) ;  venA-trlx,  huntress  (Y^nftrl) ;  Ylo-trix, 
conquering  (ylnoteo). 


-txld) 
-tilc-f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

36T       Stems  ending  in  -to,  or  HM  Qwhen  -80  has  presumedly  arisen  from 

a  dental). 

•to  Adjectives  of  quantity:   e.g.  qoaa-tiis,   how  great  (quam); 

qioar-tiiB,  fottrth  (for  qvatwt-taa  from  qvattvor) ;  quino-tns 
or  quin-tUB,  ffth  (qTtttqTt)^ 

-to  (-80)  I.  Adjectives,  very  numerous,  derived  from  verbs;  express 
completed  action ;  i.  e.  the  past  participle,  passive  or  deponent : 
e.g.  rec-tns,  ruUd  (rSgfoe) ;  i»r-tii8,  gained  (pArAre) ;  ftmft- 
tii8,  loved  (ftmftre) ;  confttua,  having  attempted  (cOnftri). 
Many  such  participles,  or  words  similarly  formed,  are  used 
as  adjectives  of  quality ;  e.  g.  al-toa,  high  (iU-4re,  to  nourish) ; 
fttl-ans,  falte  (fUlfire);  Jna-tUB,  lawjw  (JtU-);  lau-tiis, 
splendid  (l&v&ro) ;  aftbl-tna,  sudden  (siLliIre). 
a.  Substantives :  e.g.  Uber-tiu,  afreedman  (UMro-) ;  foaaa, 
a  ditch  (fttdft-ro) ;  exta  (n,  pi.),  hearty  Hfver^  &c.  (probably 
for  ex-8ao-ta);  fUztum,  theft  (fOr-,  thief) ;  paa-snm,  raisin-^ 
wine  (pand-fire,  spread  out). 

'i&>to  [        ^'  ^'  "*®  appended  to  nouns  with  suffix  -Jo  or  -Ic :  e. g.  cftr-eo-timi, 
)         ^^^^  ^^  (car-ex-) ;  sftl-ic-tum,  Tvillow  bed  (salix). 

-es-to  [        ''^  ~^  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -os,  -ns  (-or,  -ur) :  e.  g.  adjectives, 
'    ~     '        e.  g.  aug-natOB,  consecrated  (aug-tkr-) ;  veii-iiatiis,  pretty  (rinlli) ; 
fOn-eftUB,  deadly  (ftinlls) ;  hOn-eitas,  honourable  (lionOa). 


-Oto 
-Uto 
-XtoJ 
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308  -iiMii-to       i.e.  to  appended  to  suffix  -men  (for  which  see  |  37a)  forms 

neuter  nouns  chiefly  derived  from  verbs :  e.  g.  dooft-mentwii} 
a  ksson  (di6c6re);  IncrB-mentum,  an  increast^  germ  (Inere- 
Boftre) ;  ImiMdI-meiitiiiii,  a  hindrance  (impddXre) ;  piff-mAntnm, 
a  paint  (pinffdre) ;  toitft-mentum,  a  wUl  (teftftrl). 

lU^tol     -^<^jcctives :  e.g.  firanda-lsntiifl,  cheating (tt9xai-)\  Opa-lA&tiu, 
'    ~    ~    '    wealthy  (dp-) ;  iiaiigwTB-olemtna,  bloody  (saaguen-) ;  Ti-olentiui, 
violent  (VIb). 

"^S'tl  {       Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  ten 
-gin-U)       (dteem,  of  which  the  first  syllable  is  omitted):   e.g.  Tlgiatly 
tufenty  (=dvi-(leoflm-tl,  /m^/^if-(v) » tri-glatt,  thirty  (trl-). 

'       '^1       Declinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  hun- 
"•  '       dred  (oeintum).     Only  used  in  plural :  e.g.  dlloenti,  two  hun- 

dred (duo-eentum) ;  (toln-genti,  Jive  hundred  (qvliuiveroent-). 

359  -ito")  Adjectives,  formed  as  if  participles,  but  often  from  nouns ; 

e.g.  lMurb-&ta8,  bearded  (barba-) ;   oord-&tua,  banting  good 
sense  (oord-,  nom.   oor) ;   fialo-AtiUi,  sickle^bAped  (fald-) ; 
pn-fttos,  armed  ivitbpike  (pXlo-). 
aegr-Otns,  sick  (aagro-) ;  ast-Htus,  crafty  (astu-) ;  nftatttos, 
sbarp^nosed  (oAao-).    aur-Itos,  with  ears  (anrl-) ;  Cerr-Xttui  * 
(for  Q9iti6iaiiQa)yJrentded  by  Ceres. 
-Sto  Neuter  nouns,  expressing  a  place  where  a  plant,  &c.  grows ; 

e.g.  dfbnrfitwtt,  a  thicket  (dtlmo-) ;  myrt-Ctimi,  a  myrtle  bed 
(myrto-) ;  quero-Gtnm,  ocik  grove  (quercu-) ;  Tin-Stum,  vine- 
yard (TfilO-). 

Stems  ending  in  -tu,  -tl,  -t  {or  -litt,  -8l,  -8,  <wben  -su,  &c.  bave 

presumably  arisen  from  a  dental). 

'•^  '^\  Substantives  numerous,   derived  mostly  from  verbs,   and 

"■'^t  generally  denoting  an  action.    (The  accusative  and  ablative 

cases  are  the  so-called  supines.)  e.g.  adven-tu,  arrival 
(adT«n-Ire) ;  audl-tus,  hearing  (aud-Tre) ;  oen-sua,  reckonings 
reviewing  (o«ii8-fire) ;  crdpl-tus,  a  rattling  (crSpAre) ;  lluo- 
tns,  a  tivave  (flugv-,  flu6-re) ;  merc&-tu8,  trading^  market 
.  (mereSrri) ;  poa-viui,  a  step  (pand-dre,  stretch) ;  Hhiui,  use 
(tlt-i). 

-ftta  Substantives  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  stems,  but  really 

directly  from  substantives,  denote  (i)  a  holding  of  office,  &c<, 
(2)  the  office  itself,  (3)  body  of  officers:  e.g.  consul-fttns,  consul- 
ship (eonslkl) ;  tqTtt-atiu,  cavalry  (dquta);  mactstr-fttOB,  magis- 
tracy (magliitro-) ;  ata-fttus,  senate  (seaez,  old  man). 

-tl  Substantives  :  e.g.  g«ui,  a  class  (gen-,  glgntee) ;  mens,  a  mind 

(comp.  mi^mXn-i) ;  sSmen-tls,  seed-time  (semta-). 

•W  .  e.  g.  «l-*i,  winged  (ila-) ;  HT*«>f  a  horseman  (ftqyo-) ;  aaperstes, 
present  {wipfirMxt). 

^^  "*"2i         I.     («)  Participles  present  active;  e.g.  rSg-exu,  ruling  (r8g- 
'^         Are) ;  andl-cni^  bearing  (and-Ire);  taoMirnAy  loving  (amft-re) ; 
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(b)  Adjectives^  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as 
such;  e.g.  abundans,  overflo<vijmg  (abiinidfire) ;  ftSqaeiiis, 
crowded;  -tftMoDA^  prudent  (pro  YldGre)  ;  sapiexui,  ^wUe  (la- 

(r)     Substantives  of  like  origin :  e.g.  pftrens,  a  parent  (p&- 
zAn)  ;  torrena,  a  torrent  (torrfire,  to  burn), 
2.     Numerals:    deztaaa,  fivesixths   (de  sexto-,   sixth    off" 
twelve);    dOdrans,    tbree^fourths    (da    quadro-,  fourth  off 
twelve)  ;  triena,  a  trithingy  i.e.  a  third  (trl-). 

8<2  ^-fttt  Adjectives  :  e.g.  noatrfts,  of  our  country  (noatro-) ;  p&L-&tes 

(m.  pl.)y  houselwld  gods  (pttno-,  store) ;  Antlaa,  a  man  of  Antium  ; 
fiaridnaa,  a  man  of  Sarsina, 

-t&t  Abstract  substantives,  very  frequent,  derived  chiefly  from 

adjectives,  all  feminine :  e.  g.  aeqi^-taa,  fairness  (aeqvo-)  ; 
ebrld-taa,  drunkenness  (etxrlo-) ;  hdneataa,  bonourableness 
(hOnOa) ;  Yttliip-taa,  pleasure  (yttlftp-). 

-tut  Jftyen-tna,  youth  (jftyfin-) ;  ylr-tna,  manliness  (viro-). 

Stems  ending  in  mo,  Hd  (for  -to,  «ti). 

3(^  -<tao  For  -onao,  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -ontlo. 

Adjectives,  very  numerous,  expressing  fullness:  e.g.  ann- 
Osua,  full  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-);  form-Oaua  (also  written 
form-oxuma),  shapely  (forma-) ;  morto-Oana,  diseased  (morbo-) ; 
aomptu-taua,  costly  (sumptu-). 

Some,  perhaps  from  false  analogy,  have  additional  letters  or 
syllables  preceding  this  suffix:  e.g.  Mlll-c-teua,  war-loving 
(bailo-,  comp.  Iralllcas) ;  formldd-l-^siia,  fearful  (formXdAn-) : 
aonm-Ic-tU-taua,  sleep^loving  (aomno-) ;  cOr-l-Gaua,  careful 
(cnra-). 

3M  -enal  Adjectives  formed  from  names  of  places:  e.g.  atrl-ensls 

(sc.  senma),  a  bouse  steward  (atrio*) ;  fdr-enaia,  of  the  forum 
(£5ro-);  Caan-enala,  of  Cannae;  fUdll-eiula,  of  Sicily ;  Vtlc- 
enaia,  ofUtica. 

-i-enai         Athen-ienaia,  of  Athens  (Athenae) ;  Oartliagtii-leiiala,  of  Car- 
thage (Cartliftffttii-). 

Stems  ending  in  -do. 

^^  "^  J.         Adjectives,  chiefly  from  verbs  with  -a  stems,  the  final  e 
-I-do)  being  changed  to  1 :  e.g.  Aid-dna,  greedy  (ftySre) ;  mardL-dua, 

fading  (marofire) ;  tlmlnlaa,  timtd  (tlmfire) ;  Hid-dua,  Udua, 
wet  (ftye-ac&re).    dipi-dna,  desirous  (cflp4-re);   yXy-Idna, 
lively  (idy-ira). 
fftmi-dua,  smoky  (fllmo-) ;  nSH-duajfrm  (Mih'y  ground). 


<fiindo| 
-endof 


Verbal  adjectives,  commonly  used  as  gerundives;  formed 
from  the  present  stem:  e.g.  rtg-endoa,  avdi-oBdua,  fOsi- 
andna,  fana-Bdiia,  ftgn-andua,  naao-ondna ;  Uaadua,  soothing 
(comp.  flAre) ;  tfknnAvm,  following^  hence  second  (alqy*). 


Chap.  I  v.] 
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-ib-ii]ido\   Adjectives  derived  from  verbs:    e.g.  IMm-filmndUB,  roaring* 
-Xb-vndo  V  (firim-9re) ;  mOr-Ilniiidiui,  dying  (mflsl) ;  pfftd>I1nuulus,  ashamed 
-ftb-vndo)   (ptld-ftre). 

•rr-ftlnmdas,  wandering  (errftre);  TlVftlrandiui,  avoiding  (tS- 

ttee). 

-culido  Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoative  stems:  e.g. 
fft-onndiu,  eloquent  (f&ri);  Irft-cundns,  angry  (Irascl);  vted- 
cnndns,  to^tt/ (yfirerl). 


3M  -BO 


-mlnoi 
•nmo 


S«7  -finoj 
-Cao 


-Uno 
-mnoj 


-tor-no 


368  -ftno 


Stems  ending  in  -no. 

1.  (^i)  Distributive  numeral  adjectives:  e.g.  U-nns,  /<u;o- 
foldy  t<wo  each  (Us  for  dvls) ;  tar-nns  or  trI-nuB  (tor-  or 
trl-) ;  83-nu8,  six  (mx)  ;  vIoS-nns,  t<wenty  each  (for  vicent- 
nug  from  ^Uflnti) ;  dftcS-nos,  two  hundred  each  (for  dncent* 
nuB). 

(b)  Adjectives  from  names  of  trees,  &c. :  e.g.  &oer-nng, 
of  maple  (ftoir-) ;  o61nr-nus  (for  cdrtUX-nos),  ^  ifazel  (06- 
rfllo-) :  ibur-nuB,  of  ivory  (dbdr-). 

2.  SiiDStantives :  e.g.  ddml-nuB,  a  lord  (dSmftro) ;  ■oni-nni, 
sleep  (comp.  8(^p-6r-) ;  sarclna,  a  bundle  (sardro,  to  close) ; 
reg-nnm,  a  kingdom  (r6g-Sre). 

This  suffix  in  Greek  forms  participles,  middle  and  passive :  e.  g. 
TVTT'SfAevoif  rv^-a/Aci'os,  TeTV/xrfiivos.  alu-znnns,  a  nurseling 
(U-fire);  Vertn-nmns,  God  of  changing  seasons  Sytssi-^M).  See 
also  §  373  for  use  of  this  sumx  to  form  and  pers.  plural  of  verbs. 

Perhaps  compounds  of  |^-,  gt-gnCre,  or  formed  cm  this  analogy : 
Mni-gnos.  {well  dom),  liberal  (bono,  gta-)  j  Dl-gnui,  of  holm 
oak  (IU0-);  mall-gnos,  stingy  (male^  gAn-);  prlTi-gnns,  bom 
from  one  parent  only^  i.e.  a  stepson  (pilYO-,  gin-). 

Adjectives:  e.g.  craa-tlnos,  of  to-morrow;  din-tlBns,  long  con- 
Hnued  (diu). 

e.g.  dlnr-nns,  by  day  (dlus-,  diet- ;  probably  for  dlfty-drlnuB) ; 
toidt-nxnns,  silent  (takto-);  Ub-emns,  in  winter  (for  Idem- 
xtanu);  ■ftp-emos,  above  (■ap§re-). 

i.e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -toro  or  -trl,  or  to  adverbs  in  -tor, 
&c.:  e.g.  ae-tor-nu8,y2^r^^(a6yo-,  aoritor);  ltfttor-nn«,  of  a 
brotheritnXn-);  In-tomnv,  tnside  {iatW');  yi^Utmiia,  lethargy 
(ToUb). 

Adjectives :  e.g.  ddofim-dniui,  oftAe  tenths  e.g.  a  ///i6r-farmer ; 
a  soldier  of  the  tentb  legion,  &c.  (didUna-) ;  font-ftnni,  of  a 
spring  (flmti-)  ;  Ofn/UL-^jiiUy  of  tlie  town  (o]q;»Ido-). 
AlHca&ns,  of  the  province  among  the  Afii  (Afir-Ioa-) ;  Som- 
ians,  Roman  (BOma-) ;  Tuscftl-Snns,  ofTtuculum  (Toiettlo-) ; 
SnUlang,  of  Sulla  (Bulla-). 

antoiilgn-tom,  in  front  of  the  standards  (anto  algna); 
■ftlnirlHAnna,  near  the  city  (sal)  nrban). 

i.e.  Ino  suffixed  to  nouns  with  stems  in  -to.  Adjectives:  e.g. 
Aomll-i-Anna,  belonging  to  the  Aemilian  houses  (Aomllto-);  Pom- 
IMtomii,  ofFompey  (Poinp«tor) ;  8#}iaiia  (Soto-l^ 

II — a 
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369  -dno 

-flnb 
-8110 

3T0  -Ino 


■tuxo 
•trino 


871  M^ 


-Itftddn 


873  -to 


Probably -liM  saffited  to  Greek  ftuflfix  -Jrijv,  or  in  analog;^  lihere- 
with ;  e.^>  CMUB-«aKiu»  of  Gades  (CMUU-)  $  Vtail-tiaus,  tf  Tomi 
(Tttmo).  ..-./- 

etfl-ltniiB,  dl'^r^n^r  (o61-fire) ;  patr-OiiuB,  a/a/r^w  (patr-);  aim- 
Ona,  Mtf  ^^af^j  supply  of  com  (anno-);  mfttr-^Sna,  a  matron 
(mater-);  Mn-ena^/rx^iV  (70dr<^irfj  (y»5ttio-V 
dpport-fkiiTik,  in  front  of  the  port^  i.e.  ready  at  hand  (ob  por- 
tmn);  tilb-fLnuB,  ^i /nV/ r/^i^(trlbn-/. 

ftll-finns,  of  aitother  (aUo-); '  l^-tticas,  w^^  (i^6re);  b&b-ena, 
am«  (hftMre). 

{a)  Adjectives:  eig.  cth-fiitls,  o/*^z  ^0^  (cfiil-) ;  dir-Iniis,  of  a 
god  (divo-)  ;  Hben-ttus,  of  the  class  of  freedmen  (Uberto-)  ; 
ptMeX-JsaOi,  fhoiH  cr&road  (IfWUgH-Ji'  Terr-Iniui,  of  a  boar 
(yerrSs).  Oaudlniu,  ofCaudium;  L&tlniu,  ofLStium;  Ra&t- 
inus,  ofReate, 

(b)  Similar  formations  f^om  names  of  persons  are  used  as  sub- 
stantives, being  surnames:  e.g.  AntOnlnuB  (from  AntAnlus)  ; 
Censozlliut  (firom  Censor) ;  Justlnais  (from  Justiu) ;  Messal- 
una  (f.)  ifeatti  Keksalla  (m.));  PlaiiiDlxia  (f.)  (from  Flaaciui). 

(c)  Appellative  substantives:  e.g.  oamlflc-Ina,  place  of  tor- 
ture (canilfex);  Bidlo-Ina,  beaUng  art  (med-Ieo-^ ;  plse-Ina, 

fsh-fand  (plBOfr*) ;  ifst^na,  ^en  (rSg-) ;  m-ma,  a  fall  (ni* 
dre). 

Adjectives :  Intei-t&lns,  internal  (IntUB);  yesper-tlhos,  of  even- 
ing  (vefl?«r-). 

From  steins  in  -tOr.  For  the  oraisaon  of  0  compare  suffix  -11101. 
Substantives:  e.g.  doo-tilDa,  teaching  i(dttetdr);  pls-tc1iia»  a 
bakehouse  (plitor-) ;  tez-tarfiram.  wea^s  phot  (leaEtOr-) ;  tons- 
trtna,  barber^ s  shop^  (tonsOr-  for  tonstOr-)* 

Stems  ending  in  -n  (cf.  §  130). 

Feminine  substantives,  numerous :  e.  g.  Im4l^,  a  likeness  (comp. 
Im-Itarl) ;  VOr-ftge,  a  gulfiyhjAxt).  aer-11go»  bronu  rust  (aes-) ; 
l&n-llgo,  doivny  hair  (llna'-,  wool).  Cftl-Ig6,  mist ;  Or-l^o,  a 
j^«rr^  (oriri-)  ^  r6b-tgY>y  n^j/ (mb-ro,  red). 

Feminine  abstract  substantives,  formed  chieRy  from  ad- 
jectives: e.g.  aegrl-tiido,  sickness  (aegro-);  ,iiiag]ii*t1ldo, 
greatness  (magno-);  turpi-tftdo, /oi^/n^f jj  (turpi-);  TftU-tfUlo, 
health  (raiere). 

Feminine  substantives,  few:  e.g.  dulc-Mo,  sweetness  (dnld-); 
Ibr-Mo,  blight  (llr-ire};  oftp-Uo,  desire  (cttpite);  Ub-Ido,  lust 
(UbSre). 

e.g.  pect-en  (m.),  a  comb  (peet-fee);  xagj-JtaL,  ointment  <anc:-« 
fire). 

Neuter  substantives,  very  numerous,  chiefly  derived  from 
verbs:  e.g.  oertA-man,  a  contest  (eertftre);  crl-mea;  m 
charge  (comp.  erB^-,  oexnfire,  rpiVciy);  flft-men,  a  stream 
(fliuttee);   tn9;ruaany^  hnoken  Mt  (fnuigTire^^Hlfiiil-men,  a 
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jfohice  (MbIm);  a0mtti,  «  name  (notto-tod) ;  rSgl-men,  gtd^ 
dance  (Isiff-fee). 

373  *5n  Masculine  substantives;    many  are  personal  names:    e.g. 

COOUnXUt-o,  fellowsoldier  (oom,  miles);   •rro,  a  runaway 

fexvJU^);  praed-o,  A  robber  (praeila-);  senn-o,  conversation 
sdr-fire,  to  join ;  the  m  being  probably  of  similar  origin  to 
the  m  in  the  suffix  «Bi(tn). 

Many  ace  used  chiefly  as  proper  names,  from  some  bodily 
characteristics :  e.  g.  C&plto,  bigbead  (c&pt^t) ;  Fronto  (frontl-) ; 
L&beo  (l&bium)  ;  Nftso  (nftsus)  ;  Str&l>o,  squint'^eyed, 

374  -i5n  I.    Masculine  substantives:  e.g.  oentdr-io,  a  C4^tain  (cen- 

.    .        tiUriar)  \  m(U-ia,  A  muleteer  (m(Uo-) ;  sSn-to,  a  seize  at  dice 
(sez,  86no-) ;  Olabr-io  (glahn)-,  smootJby  hairless):, 

2.    Feminine  abstract  substantives;  chiefly  from  verbs:  e.g. 
ooiLtBc4o,  contagion  (com,  taag^re) ;  ISg^lo,  body  of  soldiers 
(Iftgfire,  to  pick) ;   didn-io,  an  opinion  (6plziftri) ;  consortio, 
fellotwsbip  (com,  sortl-). 

-tISn  Feminine  abstract  substantives  (very  numerous),  from  supine 

stems.  Some  are  used  in  a  concrete  sense:  actio,  action 
(ScAre) ;  oautlo,  a  legal  security  (efty-'ira) ;  cosnltlo,  know 
bdge  (cognoBOftro) ;  dftUtatlo,  doubt  (4ftbittyre);  largltio, 
br^ry  (lazslri) ;  sfillltlo,  a  discbarge  (acilT-Sre) ;  sponslo,  a 
wager  (spondlra) ;  st&tl^  a  post  (■tfijre,  slfltAre) ;  TOnfttlo, 
buntings  also  caught  game  (venftri). 
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CHAPTER  V, 

LINGUAL  NOUN-STEMS, 

Stems  ending  in  -lo. 


«Ttti         Numerous  nouns,  chiefly  diminutival;  e.g. 
-a-lo)  j^     Adjectives:  aure-Olus,  golden  (aureo-)  ;  parv-dlus,  'vety 

small  (parvo-) ;  honld-lklas,  roughisb  (horrldo-) ;  tant-fUiis, 
so  little  (tanto-)  ;  gaxr-UuB,  prattling  (ganfre) ;  trfim-filns, 
quivering  (trfimfire). 

a.  Sutffitantives ;  (^i)  Masculine:  serr-Uiu,  a  little  slaroe; 
calc-Uiu,  a  pebble  (oald-,  chalk)  ;  flg-taut,  a  potter  (fixi«firo) ; 
Ido-UuB,  a  compartment  (Idoo-) ;  tttm-filtiB,  a  hillock  (ttlm- 
tec). 

{b)  Feminine:  iMStl-dla,  an  insect  (bestia);  nanse-dla, 
slight  squeamishness  (nausea-) ;  herb-tUa,  a  small  herb  (her- 
1)a-) ;  sport-lUa,  a  small  basket  (aporta-) ;  neb-Ua,  a  ckud 
(comp.  nUbea,  v€<f>os) ;  ung-Ua,  a  hoof  (vxigyi-). 
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(r)  Neuter:  atri-Mnio,  a  small  entrance  iuill  (jktaAo-')'^  negOtl* 
dliim,  a  bit  ofhusiness  (nAgOtlo-)  ;  oppid-Uum,  a  f  mall  town 
(oppldo-);  clnff-Unm,  a  belt  (dngfee);  J&c-Uiim,  a  dart 
(jftc«re): 

Adjectives:  generally  used  in  neuter,  as  substantives:  e.g.  alni- 
]ilUB,  single  (comp.  8lin-pl6z) ;  du-plUB,  double  (du-),  &c. 


•plo 
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-CtUO 


.QnoUo 


-us-ctUo 


877  -eU-Uol 


-aU6  \ 
-afiUo( 
-oUo  ( 
-nUo  / 


-eno 


Substantives,  chiefly  neuter:  fft-btUa,  a  narrative  (fM) ;  stl-lriUa, 

an  awl  (sn-fire). 

latl-biUiun,   a  hiding-place  (l&t6re);    pft-btUmn,  fodder   <pa- 

8C-6re);   8t&-btUiiin,   a  stall  (stftre);  tlntlnnft-btUnm,   a  bell 

(tintlimftre). 

Numerous  nouns,  chiefly  diminutival : 

1.  Adjectives:  e.g.  annl-cfilUB,  a  year  old  (aimo-);  panpav 
dUuB,  poor  (pauper-) ;  turpl-culus,  ugly  (turpi-)  ;  zUX-eftlus, 
laughable  (rIdSre). 

2.  Substantives;  (a)  Masculine:  e.g.  flos-efilus,  a  Jlonvret 
(1108-);  quaestl-cftlns,  a  small  profit  (qnaestu-);  Yerrit-ettlns, 
a  short  verse  (versu-). 

(b)  Feminine:  febrl-ciUa,  a  feverish  attack  (febri-) ;  mtUier- 
etUa,  a  girl  (mtUidr-) ;  pl6b6-oftla,  the  populace  (pleb6-). 
(f)  Neuter,  often  from  verbs:  e.g.  coTpas-dUum,  a  particle 
(oozpds-) ;  r6tl-dUnm,  a  small  net ;  cSnft-dUom,  a  dining 
room  (cSnfire);  flrft-dUum,  a  (divine)  utterance  (Ar&re); 
pArl-dUum,  a  trial,  risk  (comp.  pftrl-tus,  ezpSxirl) ;  TeM- 
cOlum,  a  carriage  (TShdre)  ;  yiii-ottliim,  a  bofid  (yindre). 

i.e.  -ciUo  affixed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in  -0n:  e.g. 
Masculine:   &y-unotQu8)  a  mother's  brother   (&Y0-,  grand-- 
father) ;  carb-uncUus,  a  small  coal  (carbon-) ;  hdmundUns, 
a  poor  fellqtiv  (hdmOn-). 

Feminine :  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -UOn ;  fre- 
quent in  Cicero:  aedXflc&ti-iinciaa,  a  small  building ;  capti- 
uneiUa,  a  quibble ;  orftti-unoftla,  a  short  speech ;  vlig-imdUa, 
a  little  girl, 

i.e.  -cOlo  sufiixed  to  the  stem  of  adjectives  of  the  comparative 
degree:  e.g.  longi-uscfllus,  rather  long  (longo-);  mili-iudUuB, 
somewhat  better;  mln-us-ctUus,  rather  less;  uncU-us-oftlns, 
somewhat  greasy  (iincto-). 

i.  e.  -tUo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -eUo,  -lUo :  e.  g.  iig'-eXliUnB, 
a  little  field  (agro-);  anc-UltUa,  a  little  handmaid  (ancOIa-); 
pn-elltda,  a  little  girl  (puSro-). 

i.  e.  -tUo  fused  with  a  preceding  consonant :  e.  g.  Hlsp-allui  (for 
Hlsp&n-tUu8) ;  paullus  (for  pauc-tUus),  few  (pauoo-).  oAr-OUa 
for  cOrfiniLLa,  a  garland  (cdrOna-)*  &mp-ulla  (for  ^mpAr-ttla), 
aflask  (ampdra-) ;  hdm-ullos  (for  hdmdntUas),  a  mannikin  (li6- 
mAn-);  ullus  (for  fLntUus)  any  (t&no-).  G&t<iUlii8  (for  Gat5zi- 
ftltts);  S-olla  (for  sfbrflla),  little  calfofltg, 

for  -dr&lo,  -dniUo,  or  the  doubly  diminutivat  -^filo  (cf. 
§41);  frequent. 
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X.     Adjectives:  tellus  (for  Mntklns),  prettj  (Mno-,  comp. 

bins) ;  gtai-ellns  (for  gtailntklui),  ttwin  (gimino-). 

»;    Substantives;   (a)  Masculine:  ftg-^Uui  (for  igfoftliis), 

a  small  JkU  (ftg^ro-) ;  Oc-eUni  (for  6dU1Uiis),  a  dear  Uttle 

eye  (Ac1Uo-\ 

{h)  Feminine :  c61ftm-ella   (for  cdltbninflla),  a  small  pillar 

(cdlftm^na) ;  6f-ella  (for  omUUa),  a  small  bit  (oflQla-) ; 

sella  (for  sfidflla),  a  chair  (s6di-). 

(f)     Neuter:   flfig^um  (for  flftgrrfllnm),   a  small  scourge 

(flagro-) ;  sftotilum  (for  s&ceriUiun),  a  shrine  (s&c^ro-). 

-Qlo  for  -Inftlo,  or  directly  from  simple  stems : 

T.  Adjectives  :'dvmiis,  of  sheep  (Ovl-);  tantUlns  (as  if  for 
tantfilfilus),  so  very  little  (tanto-). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  Masculine;  haedlllns,  a  Uttle  kid 
(baedo-);  l&piUus,  a  little  pebble  (l&pid-);  BSglUus  from 
BQgtUns ;  Bflflllos  from  Buf  inna  or  BiUtUus. 
(Jf)  Feminine:  aagoilla,  an  eel  (aagvi-);  armlllae  (pi.)? 
.  bracelets  (armo-,  shoulder)  ;  Drusilla  (from  Dmsos) ;  Prlse- 
111a  from  Prlscus. 

(c)  Neuter :  sIgUlimi,  a  seal  (slgino-)  ;  vexilliim,  a  banner 
(vdh-fire). 

378  -Sla  or  -^lla    Appended  to  a  verb-stem,  or  to  a  supine  stem,  or  otherwise 

(according  to  Lachmann  if  the  syllable  preceding  e  be  short 
•tila  (not  Sla)  is  used).  Feminine  substantives:  e.g.  cand-ila, 
a  candle  (caadtre,  to  glitter)  \  eUent-Sla,  protection  (dlentl-); 
cocmpt-Sla,  ^  corruptioft  (corrapto-);  loqy-slla,  speech  (Idqri-); 
qufir-slla,  a  complaint  (qTSrl) ;  ttlt-Oa,  guardianship  (tftto-). 

Stems  ending  in  -11. 

379  -HI  Adjectives  from  both  verbal  and    noun-stems:    e.g.   ftcr-Dls, 

nimble  (fi^^drs) ;  li&b-llls,  manageable  (MMre) ;  htlm-DIs,  lowly 
(htbno-,  ground)  \  p&r-UXs,  like  (pari-) ;  fit-Ills,  useful  (tlti). 

«-l>IlIf  Adjectives  from  verbs  or  verbal  forms;   usually  but  not 

-Ibnif  necessarily  with  a  passive  meaning:  e.g.  admlrft-lidllSf  voon- 
derful  (admlrftrl) ;  cr^dl-blUs,  credible  (crM-dre) ;  fl6-bIUc, 
lamentable,  seeping  (fl6re) ;  lll&crlm&-l)lll8,  pitiless^  un<wept 
(In-lacrlm&re) ;  tlWIIm,  famous  (no-se-ird);  stft-bUis,  steady 
(stfire) ;  tAIH-IiIIIs,  rolling  (yolvdrs). 

"5J*^-.„,  J-     i.e.  -bin  suffixed  to  supine  stem;  rare:  e.g.  flex-IbCls, 
(for  -tlbni-;)     ^^^^^  (nectSre)  ;  plau-slbllls,  praiseworthy  (mandere). 

a  i.e.  -U  suffixed  to  supine  stem.     It  denotes  quality,  possible 

or  actual,  but  not  action:  e.g.  al-UlIs,  fattened  (ftltee^; 
fos-sDls,  dug  up  (fddfire);  pen-sills,  hanging  (pendere); 
▼ersA-tllls,  revolving,  versatile  (versftre). 

4Utni  Adjectives  from  nouns :  e.  g.  ftqT-fttllls,  living  in  water  (ftqva-) ; 

.  fllM-fttnis,  of  the  riz'er  (flUvto-) ;  umbr-fttQls,  in  the  shade  (vm- 
bra-). 
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980  -JUI  I.    Adjectives;  very  frequent:  e.g.  aeqy-UJbi,  levil  (aeqTO-) ; 

oentumvIr-Alls,  of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum- 
Tiro-) ;  ddt-Alis,  of  a  dowry  (dflti-) ;  mort-Alla,  subject  to 
death  (morti-) ;  qy-fiUs,  of  what  kindf  (qto-);  rSg-ftlls, 
kingly  (th^"), 

a.  Substantives;  (/?)  Masculine:  e.g.  eontftbem-alla,  ^ 
mate  (com,  t&bema-)  ;  n&t-aiis  (sc.  (Slet),  birthday  (n&to-)  ; 
JftYdn-all8  (jftvfoi-). 

(b)  Neuter :  ftnlm-al,  a  breathing  thing  (ftnXma-) ;  cervlc-al,  a 
bolster  (cervlc-) ;  pftte-al,  a  stone  curb  round  a  well  (pftteo-). 
Hence  many  names  of  feasts,  in  the  plural  neuter:    e.g.- 
Baccfta-ftlla,  Lftpero-alla,  Sattbm-alia,  &c. 

"St!  ^'^'  t'^"^*^*  ^  tribesman  (talbu-);  TidL-fUXA^  faithfid  (fldS-); 

'  patra-61l8,  of  (or  descended  from)  a  father's  brother  (patmo-). 

881  -HI  I.    Adjectives  from  personal   nouns:    ftn-XUs,   of  an    old 

tOfoman  (&nu-)  ;  civ-Ills,  of  a  citizen  (dvi-)  ;  host-UXs,  of  an 

enemy  (liOBti-) ;  scurr-Dls,  buffoon-like  (sciiTra-) ;  vlr-IllB,  of 

a  man  (vlro-l. 

a.    Substantives ;  {a)  Masculine  j  Aed-Ilis,  commisaoner  of 

public  buildings   (aedl-);    Sext-ills,   the  sixth  monih^   Le. 

August  (sexto-). 

(^)  Neuters :  bdv-Ile  or  bftb-ne,  an  ox  stall  (bttv-) ;  luist-Ile, 

a  spear  shaft  (hasta^) ;  suovetaur-Ula  (pl.)>  ^  swine-sheep^ 

and'bull  sacrifice  (su-,  6vl-,  tauro-). 

Stems  ending  in  -ro. 

882  -Sro  intSgdr,  untouched^  whole  (In  tang-dre) ;  5p-dra,  work,  a  work- 

man  (Opt-);  Bcalp-zxiin,  a  chisel  (scalp-dre) ;  tlm-finu,  a  shoulder 
(comp.  (S/ios). 

'^**{  Feminine:  UlScS-bra,   an  allurement  (lllic«-re);   l&t^bra,    a 

*        '         hiding-place  (l&t6re) ;  vertd-bra,  a  joint  (yertAre). 

Neuter :   candSlft-bmni,   a  candlestick  (eandSIa-) ;   crl-bnun, 

a  sieve  (ore-,  cem-dre,  comp.  Kfbfuv\, 

~^o    (        ]lfl<Ucor,  sportive  (Itldo-) ;  sfipul-cnun,  a  tomb  (sSpSlXre) ;  ilmtUft- 
"         '         cram,  a  likeness  (slmtUftre). 

^         T.     Adjectives :  al-ter,  other  (ftll-,  alio-) ;  ez-tfeo-,  outside 
°  I  (ez-);  nos-lier,  our  (nos);  tX%T^ whether f  (quo-);  compare 

also  con-trft,  ul-tr&,  &c. ;  It-drum  (adv.),  a  second  time  (cf, 
€r€pov)» 

2.  Substantives;  (a)  Masculine  and  Feminine:  m8<l8*t«r 
(also  m&gls-tra,  f,%  a  master  (m&glB) ;  mInLs-t«r  (also 
mlnlstra,  f.),  a  servant  (mlniis) ;  s^qves-ter,  a  stakeholdery 
mediator  (sftctUi). 

(b)  Neuter :  &r&-tnun,  a  plough  (&r&-re)  ;  daBs-Imm  (usu-> 
ally  pi.),  a  fastening  (daud-tee) ;  ros-tmm,  a  beak  (rOd-tee) ; 
traas-trum,  a  cross  bench  (traim). 
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-as-tftro      FnlTl-aster  (Cic.  Att  12.  44),  a  littU  Fulvius;  (Ue-aster,  a  wild 
olive  (<dea-);  surd-aster,  rather  deaf  (snrdo-). 

384  -9rQ  i.e.  stem  suffix  in  -o  suffixed  to  suffix  in  4im,  -9r:  e.g.  ddfir-us, 

^r£«4r^(6<IQB-);  sOp-ltnis,  sleep-bringing  {islOfffit'), 

"^^^        !•    Adjectives;  Le.  the  future  participle  active:  e.g,  &mft- 

"'^^         tibrtks,  about  to  love  (&mft-re) ;  dft-tflms,  about  to  give  (d&re) ; 

d-stLms,  about  to  bate  (M-);    pas-sflms,   ddtout  to  suffer 

(xAtl-). 

3.  Substantives  (numerous),  feminine,  similarly  formed  to 
the  above,  These  nouns  denote  the  employment  or  restdt^ 
and  are  probably  really  formed  from  the  substantive  stems 
denoting  agents  and  ending  in  -tOr,  -sOr ;  cen-slkn^,  the  censor-^ 
ship  (cenBfire,  censor) ;  Jac-tl&ra,  a  throwing  over^  a  loss 
(JftcAre) ;  men-sfbra,  a  measure  (mfttlrl,  mensor) ;  nft-tflra, 
nature  (nft-sc-l) ;  prae-tnra,  the  praetorsbip  (praelre,  praetor) ; 
scrlp-tltra,  a  <writing,  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  (sozI-Mre) ;  fl-sfira,  usej  fsp.  of  money  (tltl). 

Stef^  in  -rl,  -r. 

^^  "1^  >  Adjectives:  Ddcem-lier,  tenth  month  (ddcem-);  fflne-lirls, ^/w- 

'""  >  real  (fOnlUi-) ;  sftlfl-Der,  healthy  (salyo-,  sftUt-). 

.^^  [  Adjectives  (few) :  mSdio-crls,  middling  (mMio-) ;  vOlil-oer,  svnfl 

■ '  (ydlare). 

to^[  Adjectives ;  ftqves-ter,  of  horsemen  (Sqyta-) ;  simes-trls,  for  six 

'  months  (sex  mensl-);  similarly  campester,  of  the  field  (campo-); 

terres-trls,  of  the  earth  (teira-)r 

386  -ftrl  Used,  when  a  stem  contains  1,  in  place  of  «U1.     Numerous 

adjectives  and  thence-derived  substantives:  e.g.  a]icill<*arls, 
of  a  maid-servant  (andlla-)  ;  consftl-fti^,  of  a  consul  (cox^- 
slUl-) ;  Une-ftrls,  of  lines  (Unea-) ;  xnllltr&ris,  of  soldiers 
(xnn«t-) ;  pdplU-tans,  of  the  people  (pttptao-) ;  s&ltlt-ftris, 
healthful  (sftltlt-) ;  TOlg-ftrls,  of  tie  common  people  (ynlgo-)  ; 
oalc-ar,  a  spur  (cald-,  heel) ;  exemplar,  a  pattern  (exemplo-). 

387  -5r  Masculine  substantives,  denoting  chiefly  a  quality:  e.g.  Am- 

or, krve  (ftrnftre) ;  ard-or,  glow  (ardSre) ;  dftm-or,  a  shout 
(olAmftre) ;  fOr-or,  rage  (fbrdre) ;  pi&d-or,  shame  (pILdfire) ; 
llm-or,  moisture  (fUnfire). 

^2^  i.e.  -(Sr  appended  to  the  supine  stem.     All  masculine  sub- 

stantives (denoting  persons}^  very  numerous^  aoousA-tor,  an 
accuser;  ac-tor,  an  actor,  a  plaintiff;  adjtl-tor,  a  helper; 
audl-tor,  a  hearer ,  esp.  a  pupil;  oenHior,  a  valuer ,  a  critic; 
ere<!a*tor,  a  lender ;  dlYl-sor,  a  distributer ;  emp-tor,  a  pur- 
chaser; oriUtor,  a  speaker,  a  spokesman;  posses-sor,  an  oc^ 
cupier;  s&-tor,  a  sower;  Tio-tor,  a  conqueror. 

Similarly  Uetor,  a  magistrate's  attendant;  portl-tor,  a  tolU 
taker  (portn-);  s«iift*tor,  a  senator  (s4a-,  old)\  ylnl-tor, 
a  vinte'dresser  (vlao-). 
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Stems  ending  in  -«. 

888  -luw  (-Bor)    tftd^nos,  a  deed,  e&^.^ill  deed  (f&edre) ;  fS-nus,  breed  (i.  e.  uiier- 

est)  of  money    (comp.   IS-tiiB^  fS-mlna) ;    iilg-niis,   a  pledge 
(paif-fi:8re). 

-108  (-16r)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  The  original  s  of  the 
suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  gender  and  in  derivatives, 
especially  the  superlatives  (§  551),  and  us-cnlo  (§  376). 
acr-lor,  sharper  (fLCexi-)  ;  alt-lor,  JbigJber  (alto-) ;  ftmaat-ior, 
more  /(ruing  (Ainantl-) ;  d(tr-lor,  harder  (dilro-) ;  mft-jor 
(for  mS|f-ior),  greater  (comp.  mai;-niUf  magis) ;  p8-jor  Tfor 
pM-lor),  fivorse  (comp.  pes-idinus) ;  s&lfllir-ior,  more  healtby 
(s&ltlbrl-) ;  TStQSt-Ior,  older  (vdtiuto-). 


CHAPTER   VI. 
VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

Stems  ending  in  -eo. 

889  -eo  I.     Adjectives:  e.g.  aur-eus, ^oA/^»  (aura-);  corpdr-eus,  of 

or  having  a  body  (corpds-) ;  fSmln-ens,  o/a  ivoman  (fSxnlna-) ; 
Usu-wm^  fery  (Ignl-) ;  sanguln-ens,  bloody  (sanguln-);  pic- 
wu,  pitchy  (pic-). 

2.  Substantives :  calc-ens,  a  shoe  (calci-^  heel) ;  flamm-eum, 
a  yellow  bridal  veil  (flanixiia-)  ;  Un-ea,  a  flaxen  line  (Uno-). 

•&c-eo         cr5t-ftceu8,  of  chalk  (crSta-) ;  rOs-ftceuB,  of  roses  (rdsa-). 

-neo  dbur-neos,  of  ivory  (dbdr-) ;  quer-neus  (for  quercneue),  of  oak 

(querca-). 

•ftneo  Adjectives :  consent-ftneus,  united  (consentlre) ;  misoell-ftiitfaB, 

miscellaneous  (mlSceUo-).  drcumfOr-Sneus,  around  the  forum 
(drcoix^fSro-);  mMiterr-ftneus,  inland  i^^^o-t  texta-);  sftper- 
vftc-ftneus,  superfluous  (s&per  v&cSre). 

-leo  I^iminutival  suffix :  ftcft-leus,  a  sting,  prickle  (&CII-) :  Cca-leos  (or 

Squu-leos),  a  colt  (Sqvo-);  nac-leos  (n1Lc&-leuB  Plaut.),  a  kertul 
(nitc-). 

Stems  ending  in  -io. 

390  -la  I.     Adjectives,  chiefly  from  nouns:  e.g.  fidr-ius,  in  the  air 

(&6r-)  ;  8gTSg-lU8,  select  (e-grdgd)  ;  nox-lus,  hurtful  (noxa-) ; 
patr-los,  of  a  father, 

A  great  number  of  Roman  clan-names  end  in  -la.  They 
are  properly  adjectives:  e.g.  F&b-la  gena,  the  clan  of  the 
Fabii ;  Q.  Fab-lU8,  Quintus  of  the  Fabians^  A  few  are  used 
as  praenomina. 

Aqvlll-lu8  (&q7lla-,  eagle) 'y  Claad-lus  (daudo-,  lame);  F&b- 
lU8   (f&l>a-,  bean) ;    FX&mXn-lus   Qlamen^,  priest) ;  Jfln-lna 
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(VMfn.'^  young) ;  lOa-iiis,  praen.  (mine-,  morning) ;  Bvlnr-iui 

rrnlsro-,  red)\   Bery-lus,   praen.  (Mrro-,  jAiov);  VlMIl-iiii 

(i^tteUo-^  egg-ifolk  or  littU  calf;  cf.  TlttUo-). 

a.    Substantives;    (a)   Masculine:    e.g.  flUy-liu,  a  rivet 

(fludre) ;  gta-lus,  native  temper  (gl-gn-^re). 

(b)  Feminine:  numerous,  both  from  verbal  and  noun  Stems: 

e.g.  &Y-ia,  a  grandmother  (&vo-)  ;  c510n-la,  a  farmer  settle^ 

ment  (cdUno-) ;  ezftqu-iad  (pi.),  funeral  (exsequi-)  ;   Inflt- 

iae,  non-confession  (in,  f&t6rl-) ;  inert-ia,  inactivity  (in,  artl-) ; 

Irftcimd-ia,  tvratb  (iraeundo-)  ;  mlllt-ia,  service  in  <war  (mX- 

168) ;  sttperlHia,  haughtiness  (snperbo-). 

Stems  in  -19  (-Ita  for  larls?) ;  e.g.  ftc-les,  an  edge  (&CII-);  alltLv- 
ies,  overflow  (all&yare) ;  efllg-les,  a  form  (eflLnrgftre) ;  ftU3-i68, 
a  face  (fftcAre) ;  sfe-lM,  a  row  (sdrdre). 

(f)  Neuter :  very  numerous,  both  derivatives  from  verbs  and 
nouns,  and  also  compounds  formed  immediately  from  the  sim- 
ple parts :  e.  g.  Mntf  le-liun,  a  kindness  (banef&c6re-) ;  eoll9g- 
iiim,  a  board  or  committee  (coUSga-) ;  ezll-liun,  exile  (eztU-) ; 
gand-lvm,/of  (gaudfire)  ;  hdmldd-lum,  manslaughter  (hom- 
In-,  eaedftre) ;  luwplt-liun,  hospitality  (hospta) ;  inoend-inm, 
a  cor^gration  (Inoendfee);  praeoord-ia,  the  diaphragm 
(mrae,  cordi-) ;  iniyI18g*ium,  an  enactment  against  an  indi- 
vidual (pclYO^,  19g«) ;  snBpXr-lnm,  a  sigh  (susplrare) ;  somn- 
inm,  dream  (somno-). 

381  -telo)  Chiefly  adjectives:  e.g.  a«dXU-elii8,  of  an  aedile  (aedlU-);  n&t&- 

-^^  )  ilcliu,   of  a  birthday  (n&t&ll-) ;    BOIft-cium,   comfort  (sOUri) ; 

nn-da,  unit  of  measure  (lino-). 

"^h3"         ^'  ^*  "^'^  "^  ^^^  ^Xstti  (-to)  of  past  participles ;  Adjectives : 
•■^^^  condUG-tldtui,  hired  (eondtlo-toe) ;    dMX-tldiu,  surrendered 

(dedSre);  rdoep-tldiu,  of  things  received  (rfidpisre);  trfil&t- 

IciUB,  transferred,  traditional  (transferre). 

392  -Uo  i.  e.  -lo  appended  to  past  participles  or  to  similar  formations. 

{a)  Femmine  substantives:  e.g.  angos-tiae  (pi.),  straits  (aa- 
gnsto-) ;  cdntrOver-da,  a  dispute  (contro,  verttee) ;  nap- 
tiae  (pi.),  marriage  (nUMre)  ;  pnSrl-tia,  childhood  (piUbro-) ; 
saevlr-tla,  cruelty  (saevo-). 

Stems  in  -Itifi-,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -Iti&:  e.g. 
^ikal'ViJ^,  grayness  (dUio-);  moUi-tia  (also  -9  stem),  softness 
(xnoUi-);  nGqni-tia  (also  -S  stem),  roguishness  (n£qaam) ; 
pUnl-ties  (also  -a  stem),  a  level  (plftno-). 
(b)  Neuter  substantives:  e.g.  c5ml-tlum,  assembly,  place  of 
assembly  (com,  -Ire)  ;  servl-tiiun,  slavery  (servo-), 

i-t-lo  i.e.  -io,  or  more  frequently  -la,  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti-) 
of  present  participle,  or  of  adjectives  of  like  form :  benevol- 
entia,  goodwill  (Mn«,  yelle) ;  dldg-antia,  neatness  (ttdganti-) ; 
p5t-entia,  power  (posse) ;  8&pl-entia,  wisdom  (sftpdre) ;  viOI- 
entia,  violence  (vlOlento-). 
So  the  neuter  sll-entliun,  silence  (iQSre). 
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393  -mSiilo        Substantives:  (a)  Feminine;  e.g.  ftcri-mteii^  sharpness  (ftcrt-); 

qudrl-monla,  complaint  (qvttrl). 

{b\  Neuter;  m&trl-monitun,  marridgt  (matr-) ;  pfttrl-m^Jninm, 
hereditary  estate  (patr-) ;  testS-monlwii,  evidence  (tosti-). 

-cIiL'lo  Neuter  substantives  chiefly  from  verbs  in  -cln&rl:  e.g.  l&trO* 
clalum^  brigandage  (latrO-cIxL&ri  from  latrSn-) ;  p&trO-dbiiiim, 
patronage  (patrodxiArl  from  patrono-);  jjtx^-t&oiiam, pupillage 
(tlrOn-) ;  Yfttl-daium,  prophecy  (vatldaftri),  from  v&tl-. 

334  -arlo  Very  numerous,  often  with  collateral  stans  in  4Lrl  (§  386). 

1.  Adjectives:  e.g.  adyen-arluB,  opposed  (adverso-);  figr- 
ftrlus,  of  land  (agro-) ;  nQoesa-arinB,  necessary  (nSoesse); 
s9n-arlii8,  containing  six  (seno-) ;  smxipttt-arliiB,  of  expense 
(sumptu-) ;  yolupt-axlua,  of  pleasure  (for  TOlnptat-axlus 
from  Tdluptftt-). 

2.  Substantives;  .{a)  Masculine:  e.g.  oomment-ariuB  (sc. 
liber),  a  note  hook  (ccmuaento-) ;  febm-firlos  (sc.  mensis)^ 
the  month  of  pttrificaiions  (felnrao-)  ;  Ubr-arius,  a  transcriber 
(IXbre-) ;  sext-arlus,  a  pint ^  i.e.  iixtb  of  a  congius  (sexto-). 

(^)  Feminine :   aargent-axia  (sc.  fodlaa),  a  silver  mine,  (sc. 
talrala)  a  bank  (argentl-);  ftilxi-arla  (sc.  fialmla),  of  an  ass; 
name  of  a  play  of  Plautus  (AaOno-) ;  mostell-ajla,  a  play  of 
a  ghost  (moBteUo-,  diminutive  of  menitrO'*). 

(c)  Neuter:  aer-arlum,  the  treasury  (aes-);  congl-arlum,  a 
iquart-largess  (coiigliui-:=^5'76  pints);  emiss-arluxn,  an  quiUt 
(exnisso-) ;  p5inr&riiim,  an  orchard  (pOmo-) ;  'vfy-arlnm,  a 
preserve  ofli've  animals,  e.g.  afsbpond  (▼Ivo-), 

"cflrtoT       ^'^'  "^®  appended  to  personal  names  in  -tOr  (-aOr),    Some 
-sono|        appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  past  participle  or 
the  supine  stem. 

1.  Adjectives:  cen-sSr-lna,  of  a  censor;  gladiftr.tor-iiui,  of  a 
gladiator ;  mes-sOr-lus,  of  a  reaper ;  nftrl-tOr-lus,  for  inrc 
(mdxlto-)  ;  sua-BGr-lus,  of  the  persuasive, 

2.  Substantives,  chiefly  neuter:  e.g.  audj-tfir-lum,  a  lecture 
room ;  cSnft-tOria  (pl.)f  dinner  dress ;  prae-tOrium,  the  gene- 
roTs  quarters ;  tec-tOrium,  plaster  of  walls  (tecto-) ;  vlo- 
tOria,  victory. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

VERB-STEMS. 

395        Simple  verbs  are  formed  in  four  ways : 

1.  A  verb  may  be  formed  by  union  of  a  root  directly  with  the 
suffixes  of  inflexion.  In  this  case  the  root  does  duty  as  the  verb*stem. 
Verbs  so  formed  arc  probably  the  oldest  in  the  language.  Tbey  aiv 
all  (or  almost  all)  given  in  the  list  in  Book  II.  chap,  xxiii. 

e.g.  rCg-,  regfire,  rule;  f8r-,  ferre,  iear;  ru-,  ruSre,  dajJb;  jBU-, 
8Uire,  jow;  lis-,  ftrfee,  bum  (where  the  change  of  s  to  r  is  merely 
phonetic). 

<  In  some  of  these  verbs  the  root  (or  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  root) 
is  somewhat  disguised  either  (a)  by  internal  change,  or  by  (^)  the 
addition  or  modification  of  the  final  consonant  in  order  to  adapt  the 
root  to  a  slight  turn  of  the  meanings  .. 

(a)  By  internal  change:  e.g.  d&e-,  dftoo;  jttg-,  Jvngo.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  suQh  change  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the  pr^nt 
stem  only  and  have  gradually  been  carried  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
verb.  In  BcalpSre,  to  scratchy  senlpire,  carve^  we  have  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  root. 

(b)  By  altering  the  final  stem-consonant :  e.  g.  Terr-Sre,  brushy  and 
Tttt-dre,  tum^  are  probably  one  root  differently  modified.  So  mulc-Sro, 
stroke^  is  modified  to  m«lg-«re,  milk. 

396        ii.     A  verb-stem  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem- 
suffix  to  the  root :  e.  g. 

root 


&m- 

stem  &m-&- 

ftmftre,  to  love 

e&b- 

e11b-&- 

o&Mro,  to  He  dowtm 

tin- 

t«ii^ 

Mnire,  to  bold 

n<ks- 

nOo-«- 

nOdre,  to  be  hurtful 

tft- 

tu-«- 

tuSrl,  to  defend 

fOg- 

fOg-I- 

fOgdre,  tojee 

fir- 

fBr-I- 

leilre,  to  strike 

▼Bn- 

▼«n-I- 

▼telre,  to  come 

In  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stem-vowel  belongs  to  the 
present  tense  only,  or  belongs  properly  to  the  verb-stem  and  has  given  way 
only  through  phonetic  changes  :  e.g. 

ettb'^Tii-l,  cilb-I-iam  probably  stand  for  oftb-au-1,  oftb-ft-tum ; 

flgfire  exhibits  I  in  present  and  supine  stem,  though  in  the  present  it 

.  takes  the- form  of  4  before  r  (e.g.  fOgd-re) ; 
Tta-Xre  exhibits  the  I  only  in  the  present  stem. 

A  good  many  verbs  in  -1  are  expressive  of  animal  sounds  and  may  pro- 
bably be  formed  directly  firom  the  sound:  e.g.  erOcfire,  croak;  gBsrUn,  chcU^ 
iier;jgMis%cl%tisk4  9;tjaBia^  grunt  ilDiaaDasB^^-neigh  ;  mvgljro,  low  ;  tiniUre, 
jingle^  tinkle^  &c.  • .  •       . 
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397  iii.  A  verb-stem  may  be  formed  fix>m  a  noun-stem  either  by  the 
retention  of  the  stem-suffix  of  the  noun,  or  by  the  modification  of  it  so 
as  to  get  the  appropriate*  verbal  stem-suffix.  In  this  way  are  formed 
the  great  majority  of  the  Very  numerous  verb-stems  in  -a,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  -e  stems  and  of  the  -1  stems,  and  some  of  the  -u  stems. 

I.  Verbs  with  ^  steins  are  formed  (without  special  derivative 
suffix) : 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems:  e.g.  ftquarl,  to  fetch  water ; 
cflrare,  takeiharge  of;  l&crlmaxe,  weep;  rMare,  wheel, 

{fi)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems  (very  few) :  e.  g.  gl&dftre,  turn  to 
ice  ;  mfirldlare  (also  dep. ),  take  a  lunch  (or  noon-day  meal), 

(c)  from  nouns  with  -o  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  cflmtilare,  pile  up  (ctbnikliu) ;  danmare,  con- 
demn (damntun,  loss);  Jdeail,  joke  (J6ea8);  laniare,  butcher  (lanins); 
regoare,  reign  (regnum). 

from  adjectives:  aequAre,  level;  dlgaftrl,  think  worthy;  laxare,  loosen; 
s&crare,  consecrate  (iftoer) ;  Tftgaxl,  stroll  about, 

(d)  from  substantives  with  -u  stems  (few) :  e.g.  aeitnare,  be  hot,  surge ; 
flnctaare  (also  dep.),  undulate,  waver. 

{e)    from  nouns  with  -1  stems,  viz. :  | 

from  substantives :  e.g.  ealcare,  trample  (calx,  heel) ;  piscarl,  to  fish 

(pisols) ;  sSdare,  settle  (sSdefl). 

from  adjeictives:  e.g.  cXiSXHomx^^  frequent  (cttdMr);  dltan,  enrich  (dls); 

ttauare,  make  thin  (tenuis). 

(/)    from  nouns  with  consonant-stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  dScArare,  decorate  (dtefis);  hlfimare,  spend 
winter  (hlems) ;  interprdtarl,  act  interpreter  (interpres) ;  Jfldieare,  judge 
(JIUlex);  laudare,  praise  (laos);  ominaxi,  forebode  (OmSn);  sftlfltare,  greet 
(nftlOs). 

from  adjectives  (very  few) :   e.  g.   dogSnSrare,  degenerate  (dfigdnfir) ;  | 

paupfoare,  may(^/^(7r  (pauper). 

1.     Verbs  with  -u  stems  (few)  are  formed : 

from  substantives  in  -u:  e.g.  mStu-toe,  fear  (mfttiu);  stfttuere, //ar^ 
(st&tus);  tribuere,  o^tWi/tf  (trlliUB).  ! 


3.  Verbs  with  -e  stems  are  formed : 

(a)  from  substantives  with  -0  stems ;  e.  g.  ca]16re,  Jiave  a  thick  skin 
(callnm) ;  2n1lc6re,  be  mouldy  (mflcus). 

(b)  from  adjectives  with  -0  stems :  e.  g.  cftnSre,  be  hoary  (cfiaos) ; 
denaSrl,  thicken  (intr.),  be  crowded  (densus);  flftvire,  be  yellow  (flftTua); 
mladrSri,  have  pity  (ml8&r). 

(c)  from  nouns  with  -i  stems;  e.g.  flrondfire,  be  leafy  (fironi);  Bordire, 
be  dirty  (sordSs  pi.):  t&Mre,  waste  away  (t&bSs). 

(d)  from  nouns  with  consonant-stems:  e.g.  flflrire,  be  iuJUwer  (flfis); 
lfto6re,  be  light  (lux). 

4.  Verbs  with  -I  stems  are  formed : 

(a)  from  substantives  with,  -a  stems:  e.g.  mStbl}  measure  (mita); 
pUnlre, /f/;Mj/i  (poena). 
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(b)  from  nouns  with  -o  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  lenrlre,  be  a  slave  (servos), 
from  adjectives:  e.g.  UandM,  coax  (Uandiis) ;,  ineptire,  be  silly  (Inep- 
tus);  ins&nlre,  ^^  insane  (insftnns) ;  saoTire,  rage  (saeyus). 

(c)  from  substantives  with  -u  stems;  e.g.  s^estlre,  exult  (gestvs,  a 
gesture) ;  sin^rnltlre,  sob  (sinfifnltus). 

{d)    from  nouns  with  -1  stems,  viz. : 

from  substantives:  e.g.  andlre,  hear  (aurls);  flnire,  put  an  ettd  to 
(fXids);  mUoIre,  fortify  (moenia,  pL);  sortlrl,  cast  lots  (son);  Testlre, 
clothe  (Testis). 

(e)  from  adjectives:  e.g.'lnslgnlre,  mark  (inslgnls) ;  moillre,  softefi 
(moilis);  st&bUIre,  establish  (st&Mlls>. 

(/)  from  substantives  with  consonant-stems:  e.g.  cnstOdfire,  keep  watch 
on  (cnstos);  ezpMIre,/r^^  one's  foot  (ex  pes). 

5.  Inchoative  verbs  with  suffix  -sc  are  often  formed  directly  from 
noun-stems,  and  on  this  account  may  claim  a  place  here.  Others  have 
both  the  simple  and  the  inchoative  form  in  the  present  stem,  see  §  296. 

(a)  from  noun-stems  iii  -a  and  -0:  e.g.  gemmascfoe,  bud  (gemma); 
rarescfire,  grow  sparse  (rftms) ;  sUyescere,  become  woody  (sUya). 

(b)  from  noun-stems  (especially  adjectives)  in  -i:  e.g.  dltescere,  ^^tt^/ 
rich  (dXs) ;  dnloesoere,  grow  sweet  (didds) ;  fiatlscere,  yawn  (fttls  in  adfln- 
tim);  gx&vescere,  grow  heazy  (gr&yls);  Ignescere  (or  IgnlscSre),  burst 
into  flame  (igniB);  pingaescere,  grow  fat  (pingaiB), 

(c)  from  consonant  noun-stems :  e.g.  JuYenescere,  groiv young  (jftTto-); 
Upldeflcere  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (l&pis) ;  rorescere  (Ov.),  dissolve  to  cSw  (rOs). 

31NI        iv.     A  verb-stem  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  special  deri- 
vative suffix,  besides  ^  verbal  stem-suffix,  to  a  root. 

The  following  derivative  suffixes  are  found  in  use  (mostly  with  -a 
stems),  but  it  is  possible  that  some  or  all  of  them  may  have  been  at 
least  originally  noun-suffixes.  In  that  case  this  mode  of  formation  (iv) 
would  be  resolved  into  the  preceding  (iii). 

-le-ft  (Infrequent.)     As  if  from  adjective-stems  in  -Ico:  e.g.  <dand- 

Icare,  limp  (dandus,  <daad8re) ;  praevftr-Ioarl,  act  in  collusion 
(yftms,  crooked)',  yell-Iesre,  pluck  a/  (yeUAre). 

-Igt  e.g.  east-Xgare,  chastise  (castus);  fat-Xgare,  tire  {make  to  yawn, 

fttls). 

^tI  As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles,  usually  expressing 

""^  repeated  action  or  attempt  (Frequentative  Verbs).    (None 

are  irovci  participles  in  -&to.)  e.g.  adven-tare,  come  frequently 
(adyftnlre) ;  dlctare,  say  frequently  (dictoe) ;  bftbl-tare,  d<ivell 
in  (ULMre) ;  n5-tare,  note  (nosoSre,  comp.  oognltus) ;  osten- 
tiure,  show  off  (ostendSre) ;  trac-tajre,  handle  (trftbtoe); 
▼er-sare,  turn  about  (yert&re). 

WIti  Usually  affixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  of 

another  verb.  Sometimes  the  I  may  be  part  of  the  stem-root 
of  the  suffix:  e.g.  ig-Itare,  shake  (igdre) ;  c0g-ltare,  tMnk 
(cflgire)  *,  di&b-itare,  doubt  (dItMo-) ;  pevi«14tMl|  make  trial 
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of  (pfolenlo-) ;   rdg-Itftre,.  atJk  Jrequtntif  (rOf&M) ;    vtiid- 
itare,  offer  for  sale  (Tfixid<U«). 

\l\sa         ^*^*  ~^^  suffixed  to  the  same  stem  as  p^  participles  or  ordi- 

7       '       ,  nary  frequentatives :  e.g.  dictl-tare,  jay  repeatedly  (dio-toe, 

dict-ftre) ;    haesl-tare,   hesitate  (liMr6re) ;    itensitare,  .^of 

babltuallyy  Cic. ;  ponder^    Liv.   (peniUre,   pensfire);   Tontl- 

tare,  come  often  (vdnlre). 

400  -tttX-    .        From  notm-stems :    e.g.  iMlb-fltlre,  stammer  (baltMM);  caee- 

Utire,  be  blind  (caeeus). 

^cKnft  latr9-oliii|xi,  be  a  brigand  (latrOn-) ;  patrS-cXnarl,  be  a  patron 

(patrOno-);  x&tiS-cIiiari,  calculate  (rfttlto-);  T&tl-dbiaclt  ttlUr 
prophecies,  (vfttl-). 

"nin[  As  if  from  diminutival  nouns:  e.g.  gr&t-iUfirly'  congratulate 

'  <grato-);  vl-IUare,  use  ^ force  to  (vl-J;  ust-lklare,  j/;i^  (usto-, 

burnt). 

-ill&-  oonscrib'iUftre,  scribble  on  (aarlb-Are);  vfte-lllaro  (vaedllarw 

Lucr.  once),  waddle^  hesitate  (vacca,  a  cow), 

-tr&  cald-trftre,  kick  (cald-);  pSnft-tl^rd,  penetrate  (pd&ftB-,  store). 

-ttrl  Usually  expressive  of  desire;  formed  as  from  the  supine-stem : 

cSn&t-ftrire,  be  eager  for  dinner  (eSnftrd);  Ss-tltlte,  bi  hungry 
(dddre) ;  proscxipt-ttrlre,  be  eager  for  a  proscription  (proiKsrlMre) . 

-urrl  lig-QXTire,  lick;  toat-urrlre,  gush  forth  (■G&tfira). 

401  Some  verbs  with  -«  stems  are  formed  from,  or  parallel  to, 
verbs  with  other  stems:  e.g.  aspemftrl,  scorn^  spurn  (ab,  spemtee) 
constemftre,  dismay  (consterhtee) ;  cteftre,  make  to  gro<u}  (cre-se-ftre 
gro^)'^  dlcftre,  dedicate  (dicfee) ;  Sdftci&re,  brittg  up^  train  fSdilefire) 
bUtre,  gape  (bi-sc^bre,  open  the  mouth  to  speak) ;  l&bAn,.  slip  (Iftbl)  ^ 
mandftre,  commity  entrust  (mftau-,  dftre){  mvloftre^  heat  (mnloire, 
stroke)  ;  iddare,  settle  (tSdftre,  sit). 
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402  New  words  may  be  formed  not  merely  by  the  addition  of  a  deri- 
vative suffix,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  separately  intelligible 
words  into  onei  This  is  called  composition.  The  distinctive  features  of 
two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their  separate  accents, 
and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning  be 
Suitable j  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the  two 
words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use,  however  frequently 
they  may  be  Used  together^  they  are  not  a  proper  compound ;  e.  g.  rem 
tperw»j-Tear«rtaoj  &c. .  .  .     ,.,  , ^  ■.  ^     .  _  ^ 
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Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds  y  and  are 
often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  paiticular  order  for  the  words,  though 
such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  principles;  e.g.  pater 
foinniaB,  Jus  Juranduxn,  respublioa,  acoeptl  ratto,  &c. 

408        Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtapodtion  of  the 
ample  words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  composed, 

either  (a)  by  the  two  words  being  used  together  in  a  way  in  whicb 
they  would  not  be  used  as  simple  words,  e.g.  Mtkrua,  sabslmllifl, 
dsrliSnft&aB,  pro&Yus,  qTlnqyevlr; 

or  (b)  by  one  or  both  not  being  used  at  all  independently,  e.g. 
dlsHtmlllH^  Yfisaaug; 

-  or  (r)  by  one  or  both  losing  their  propa:  inflexions  or  terminations, 
e.g.  ardtenanB,  malaT^aiu,  trldens,  capzUIeos; 

or  (d)  by  a  vowel  being  changed  or  omitted  owing  to  the  two 
words  Dong  brought  under  one  accent^  e.g.  DIesplter,  duodeolm; 
auc«pa,  nfitzpo. 

or  (e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  compound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e.g.  saperdlliun,  the  eyebrotiv;  (but 
super  dlimn,  above  tbcttyelid) ;  condftTe,  a  chamber. 

404  The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class  (verb,  adjec- 
tive, substantive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong ;  and,  subordinately  to  '* 
that,  by  the  same  causes  (known  or  unknown)  which  occasion  the 
selection  of  particular  suflixes  of  declension  or  derivation.  To  us  the 
particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently  a  matter  of  caprice. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  compound  word  to  take  a  similar 
form  to  the  second  of  the  component  words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  stems  or  roots  (some- 
times clipt);  and  the  resulting  compound^  even  where  it  exhibits 
similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suflSxes  to  those  of  one  of  the  simple 
words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained  such  suffixes 
but  to  have  reproduced  them ;  e.g*  palml-pes  is  a  compound  from  the 
stems  palma-,  pedk,  and  has  received  the  simple  inflexions  (i.e.  nomi- 
native suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just  as  the  stem  ped-  itself 
has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  with  a  preposition  used  abso- 
lutely (§  408),  retains  the  form  of  the  simple  stem :  a  verb  compounded 
of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other  (§  409 — 
415)  takes  an  a  stem. 

So  far  as  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suflix  is  concerned,  compound 
words  have  been  sometimes  already  included  in  the  examples  given  in 
this  and  the  previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  classified  and  selections 
made  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  connexion, 

406  i.  Spurious  Compounds.  The  following  are  the  combinations 
which,  from  the  fixity  of  their  use,  appear  most  nearly  to  approach 
proper  compounds. 
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1.  Verbs:  (a)  ftiilmum  adYertere  (or  anlmadyartere),  to  take 
notice;  nd8l  oommlttere,  to  entrust;  flddicomniiBBay  trusts;  fldeJI&Mre, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  thing  on  jour  guaranty ;  fidejiusor,  a  guarantor  f 
paBsum  d&re,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  possum  Ire,  aMrs,  prvmfire) ; 
T§imm  Ire,  to  be  sold^  ▼Sniuii  dare,  to  j^/^  (but  yOnlre,  vendfire  as  com- 
pounds proper) ;  usnoapSre,  acquire  by  use, 

niciet,  off  I  at  once  (ire  Uoet) ;  scilicet,  Jet  me  tell  you  (scire  licet)  ; 
Tldaicet,  vou  maj  see— that  is  to  say  (tldere  licet),  where  the  re  has 
dropt  oflfDy  its  sunilarity  to  IL 

(J})  The  disyllabic  prepositions  appear  often  to  form  with  verbs 
only  improper  compounds;  e.g.  dronm  d&re,  to  throw  around^  appears 
to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  in  urbem  drcum  dare  mnro ;  an 
improper  one  in  viM  drcum  dare  mumm. 

Similarly  retroagere,  retrogradl,  &c. ;  bfinftfactee,  m&lddlcdre,  satis- 
CAoSre,  palamfiusere,  xialamflerL 

Compare  also  Inque  pedlrl,  Jaoere  indu,  Inquft  grayescimt  (Lucr.), 
and  the  use  of  per  in  such  expressions  as  per  mlhl  gratom  est ;  &c. 

2.  Nouns: 

406        (a)    Doubled  adjective: 

altflrftter,  one  of  two;  qnisquis,  whosoever;  qnOtusqulsque,  how 
memy.    (Comp.  the  adverbs :  gnamquam,  ntat,  although^  however.) 

tertiUB  dedmuB,  quartus  dedmns,  and  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lex  qulna  Tioenaria,  law  relating  to  age  oftwenty^frve, 

(b)  Adjective  4-  substantive :  jnqjurandum,  an  oath  (lit.  a  swearing 
one's  rights  being  a  nominative  formed  to  correspond  with  the  gerundival 
use  jnrlsJuraiidi,  &c.) ;  res  gestae,  exploits ;  res  pnblica,  the  commm 
weal;  ros  marlnus  (ros  marls  Ov.),  rosemary  (sea^dew), 

(e)  Genitive + substantive :  accept!  latlo,  ezpensl  latio,  creating  or 
debiting  (lit.  entering  in  book  as  received  or  expended);  agrlenltora, 
/arming;  aquaeductns,  a  water^course ;  argentlfodlnae,  silver  mines; 
Indlmaglster,  a  school^master ;  paterfiumlllas,  materiamlllas,  fllius- 
flimlllas,  &c.  a  father^  &c.  of  a  household;  pISblsoItimi,  a  commons'* 
resolution;  senatasoonsnltum,  a  senate's  decree.  So  jurlsconsultas,  one 
skilled  in  the  law, 

(d)  Genitive + adjective :  e.g.  yerlslmllls,  likely  (like  the  truth). 

(e)  Oblique  case  and  participle;    e.g.  dicto  andiens  esse,  to  be 

obedient, 

{/)  Two  parallel  substantives:  e.g.  usnsfructns,  the  use  and  enjoys 
rpent.     So  perhaps  pactum  oonTentom,  a  bargain  and  covenant. 

(g)  Adverb  (or  adverbial  accusative) + participle:  e.g.  gr&Ye61eii8, 
strong  smelling;  suayeolens,  stweet^melling. 

Similarly  paenlnsnla,  an  almost-island  (comp.  duos  props  Haonibales 
in  Italia  esse  (Liv.);  ex  non  senslbus,  from  what  are  not  senses 
(Lucr.). 
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407  3*  Adv€rb$:  e.g.  saepennmero,  often  in  number;  taatummodo, 
only  (lit.  so  much  in  measure) ;  haetimu,  thus  far;  quamlibet,  quamvls, 
bonvever  much^  although^  &c. 

itaqTO,  therefore;  etSnim,  in  fact  ^  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent: 
mEigaai^mey  greatly ;  prorsas  (§  214),  utterly,  8cc,  have  been  contracted: 
slqTldem,  nisi  (§  221),  &c.  have  had  the  first  vowel  modified.  So 
nndins  tertius  (quartos,  &c.),  the  day  (t<wo  days)  before  yesterday,  is 
a  contracted  sentence  (nunc  dies  tertius  est).  MtQtimodis,  mlri- 
modls=multiBmodls,  &c.     Lucr.  has  also  omnimodis. 

i08       ii*     Compounds    of  prepositions  used   absolutely,   or   of 
inseparable  particles. 

Such  compounds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns. 

1.  Verbs: 

(a)  Common  with  prepositions;  e.g.  abire,  go  away;  ad^enlre, 
eom£  to;  0(dllgtoe,  collect;  demitttoe,  let  down;  e]Q>ellSre,  drive  out; 
inBpXcdre,  look  in ;  oUOqui,  speak  against ;  sucofidere,  go  under ;  &c. 

{b)  With  inseparable  particles:  amb-,  round;  dls-,  in  pieces ;  por-, 
forth;  red  (re),  back;  sed  (se),  apart;  e.g.  ambire,  go  round;  dissol- 
▼ere,  undo;  porrlsere,  stretch  forth ;  rfimittere,  send  back;  sQvOcare, 
call  aside, 

(c)  Rarely  with  negatives;  viz.  in-,  ne:  e.g.  ignosoere,  not  recog- 
niize,  pardon;  nequire,  be  unable;  nesoire,  be  ignorant;  nolle,  be  un^ 
ivilling.  With  gerundive:  InfiandUB,  neflnndus,  unspeakable:  (in-  is  fre- 
quent with  participles), 

2.  Nouns:  some  containing  verbal  stems,  some  containing  noun 
stems:  e.g. 

conc&vus,  hollow  (c&vo-)  ;  concors,  of  the  same  mind  (cord-) ;  col- 
lega,  afelloeiu  by  law  (Ug-)  ;  conservus,  a  fellow  sla've  (servo-)  ; 

discolor,  of  various  colours  (cOlOr-)  ;  exhfires,  disinherited  (Ii6r6d-)  ; 
ezsomnis,  sleepless  (somno-) ; 

Ignarus,  ignorant  (gnaro-);  immftrltns,  undeserved  (mSxIto-);  In- 
ddia,  fasting  (Mdre,  eat) ;  Inlqvus,  unfair  (aequo-) ;  Inops,  helpless 
(Opi^)  ;  and  many  others  with  in-,  not, 

nfiflu,  wickedness  (&S-)  ;  nSgOtium,  business  (nee,  Otium)  ; 

perftctltus,  very  sharp ;  pergrfttns,  very  pleasing ;  permagnus,  very 
great;  praeel&rus,  very  illustrious;  i»raev&lldus,  very  strong;  and  many 
others  with  per  and  prae,  very; 

praem&ttLms,  ripe  before  the  time;  praeposterus,  behind  before,  re^ 
versed;  pro&YUS,  a  great  grandfather;  prficllyls,  sloping  forwards; 
vrWiguM^Jlying  (fttgdre) ; 

recurvus,  curved  back;  rtfiwin,  flowing  back  (fludre). 

subalMmrdus,  slightly  absurd;  subobscftrus,  rather  dark ;  subtflrpis, 
somewhat  disgraceful;  and  many  others  with  sub,  slightly:  also  subcen- 
tfiriOi  a  lieutenant, 
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ySeora,  foolish  (cord-) ;  yegrandls,  small  (grand!-)  ;  Timeiui,  'violent 
(mentl-). 

409  Hi.     Compounds  formed  by  giving  an  appropriate  suffix  to 
words  conceived  as  in  regular  syntactical  relation  to  each  other. 

A.     Attribute  +  noun  (usually  substantive) : 

{a)  Numeral  +  noun  (usually  substantive) :  e.g.  Mdens,  <witb  tnvo 
teeth  (denU-) ;  M^lug,  <ivith  two  roads  (vta^-) ;  oentlm&nns,  hundred- 
handed  (m&nu-) ;  dnplex,  t<ivo-/old  (pUcftre)  ;  quadriga  (for  quadrljuga), 
a  four  horse  chariot  (quatuor,  Jtlgo-) ;  sSmlbarb&ruB,  half  foreign  (bar> 
b&ro-);  semlrtltus,  half  fallen  (r&to-);  Besqui-pSdaiis,  afoot  and  half  in 
measure  (pdd-);  tenmcIoB,  a  three-ounce y  i.e.,  ^  of  an  as  (nnola-); 
fin&nlmuB,  of  one  mind  (ftnimo-). 

(If)  Ordinary  adjective  +  substantive ;  e. g.  aequaevus,  contemporary 
(aequo-,  aevo-);  l&tl<d&vlu8,  <ivith  a  broad  border  to  the  toga  (Ulto-, 
d&YO-);  rnddlterraneuB,  midland  (mMio-,  terra-);  mleirleorB,  pitiful 
(xnlsero-,  cord-) ;  multlfonnls,  multiform  (multa-,  ftirma-) ;  plgnnflTilnm, 
time  of  full  moon  (jdena-,  luna-) ;  TonlcMor,  luitb  changed  colour  (Yerso-, 
cOldr-). 

(c)  Substantive  +  substantive.  The  first  is  used  as  attributive:  e.g. 
aerlpes,  bronze-footed  (aes-,  pM-) ;  comlpes,  hornfooted  (comu-,  pM-) ; 
caprloomus,  goat-homed  (capro-,  comu-) ;  m&ntiprMiuxn,  cost  of  hand" 
<work  (manu-,  prfttlo-). 

410  B.  Prepositions- substantive:  e.g.  abnormis,  irregular  (ab 
normft) ;  adumbrftre,  sketch  in  outline  (ad  umbram,  draw  by  the  shadotui) ; 
antfilflcaiiaB,  before  daybreak  (ante  Ifloem) ;  drcumf&rftneus,  round  the 
forum  (ctroom  fonun) ;  dSgdnto,  degenerate  (dS  gtofird) ;  figrSglus,  select 

(e  grSgd) ;  eztempOrallB,  on  the  moment  (ex  temp5r6)  ;  extraordlnailiis, 
out  of  the  usual  order  (extra  ordlnem) ;  Inanres  Tpl.),  eardrops  (in  anre) ; 
interyallum,  space  bet^iveen  palisades ^  an  internal  (inter  vaUft) ;  obnoxliis, 
liable  for  a  wrong  (ob  noxam) ;  perennls,  all  through  the  year  (per 
annum) ;  proconsul,  a  deputy  consul  (pro  consftlS) ;  subnrbfinns,  near  the 
city  (enb  urbem) ;  suflOcare,  strangle  (sub  fetucibus,  under  throat) ;  trans- 
Alplnos,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  Alpfis). 

411  C.     Nouns  collateral  to  one  another  (rare) : 

duodddm,  twelve  (duo+decem;  octodteim,  eighteen  (octo+deoem); 
nndicim,  eleven  (uno  +  deoem). 

snoyetaurilla,  (pi.),  a  sacrifice  of  a  sheepy  pig  and  bull  (sn-^^Srvl- 
+tanro-). 

412  D.     Object  +  verb  (frequent): 

aedlflc&re,  to  build,  aedlfldum,  a  building  (aedem  fiLoSre);  agrio61a, 
a  farmer  (ftgrom  c516re) ;  agilpSta,  a  squatter  (agrum  pdttoe) ;  armXgfir, 
a  warrior  (arm&  gfirOre) ;  anceps,  a  birdcatcher^  hence  auoiipiuin,  aucft- 
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pftre  (ft^em  c&pfoe);  auspez,  a  bird^vie<iver  (aTem  spdctee);  car- 
iilT6nis,  Jlesb^ating  (camem  vdrSre) ;  causIdXciu,  a  pleader  (cauiam 
dXcdre);  faenlsez,  hay-cutter  (fiEMnnm  sdcftre);  f&tlfdr,  deatb^hringmg 
(f&tnm  ferre);  frfttrldda,  a  brother^layer  (firatrem  eaedfire);  grandi- 
IdqYns,  talking  big  (gra&dd  16qiii;  lectistemium,  coucb^overing ;  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  (lectum  stemfire):  naufirftgiu,  sbtp<turecked  (nftvam 
ftangfire) ;  n&vigare,  to  voyage^  nft^lgliuii,  voyage^  ship  (nftvem  ftgdre) ; 
mOrlgenu,  complauant  (xnOrem  gdr^re) ;  puerpSra,  puerpdrlum,  child'' 
bearing  (pnfimrn  p&rdre) ;  sortndgUB,  lot-picker^  hence  soothsayer  (sortes 
IftgSre):  stXpendium  (for  Btitplpendium),  ^^  (stipem  pendSre);  ▼taS- 
nXfer,  poison-bearing  (ydneniini  ferre);  -?Itl8&tor,  vineplanter  (vltem 
sArire). 

tt3        E.     Oblique  predicate  +  verb: 

e.g.  aequIpSrare,  make  equal  (aequiun  (allquod)  pirSxe) ;  llldl. 
flcare,  make  game  of  (ludos  (allquem)  f&cdre) ;  purgare,  cleanse  (purom 
(aliqnem)  &gdre). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  of  (usually)  verbal  stems 
with  ftcdre  and  flSrt  The  quantity  of  the  e  is  doubtful :  it  is  here 
marked  only  when  proof  exists,  in  which  case  the  author^s  name  is 
added. 

cftlfifELcttre  (Plaut.,  Lucr.)  also  caUHUKtare,  make  warm;  l&bSfiacere 
(Ter.,  Ov.),  make  to  fall;  UqvSfaGere  (Verg.,  Ov.),  llqu§&cere  (Lucr., 
Catull,  Ov.),  melty'  pitM&cere  (Plaut.,  Verg.,  Ov.),  p&tSf&oere  (Lucr.), 
display;  pfLtreOcere  or  ptltSfiacere  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  ptLtrfifacdre  (Ov.), 
tnake  rotten;  desuSfacere,  disuse;  maasnefacere,  tame;  &c. 

414  F.     Subjects- verb  (rare): 

galUdnlnm,   time  of  cockcrowing  (gallus  c&nit);  r^glfiigiuxn,  kin^s 
flight  (rex  foglt  or  reges  fagliint);  stUUcIdlnin,  a  dripping  (stUla  c&dlt). 

415  G.    Oblique  case  or  adjective  used  adverbially + verb.     The 
construction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

artlfiez,  a  handicraftsman^  artlfldum,  skilled  <work  (arte  f&do); 
l)SnfiTttliui,  ttvell-nvisber  (MnS  v61o) ;  bdnlgniu,  <well-bom^  liberal  (bend 
gen-Itus) ;  blfldus,  clefi  in  two  (bis  flndor) ;  lars^uuB,  ccpious  (large  fluo) ; 
maaceps,  a  purchaser ^  manclplum,  a  chattel  (m&nu  c&plo) ;  mandftre. 
commit  to  a  persons  charge  (in  mfawm  do) ;  montiv&gos,  wandering  on 
the  mountains  (montlbas  vftgor);  noctivftgas,  night-wandering  (nocte 
vagor) ;  omnlpotens,  all^owerful  (omnia  poBsnm) :  rancisdnas,  hoarse- 
sounding  (raucnm  edno) ;  tibloen,  tlUcina,  a  flute-player  m.  or  f.  (tXbia. 
oano) ;  tdblcen,  a  trumpeter  (ttlba  cftno) ;  veadfire,  to  sell  (viniun  dftre). 

So  adverb  (or  oblique  case)  +  participle,  e.g. : 

alticinctus,  girt  high;  bipartltns,  divided  into  two  (bis  partM). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

416  Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they 
are  Ti)  imitations  of  sounds;  (a)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated 
words. 

I.     Imitations  of  sounds.    ^The  probable  Greek  and  English  modes 
of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  are  here  added.) 

nr  ha  \     ^'^  warning  or  sorrow.     Comp.  5;  Engl,  ah  I  Germ,  ach! 

heia  {  ^  encouragement.     Comp.  eta,  Engl,  hey* 

yah  in  surprise  or  indignation.     Comp.  ^. 

o  various.     Comp.  ^y  (3,  Engl,  oh  I 

16  a  shout  in  excitement.     Comp.  ^ov  or  iw^  Engl,  yoho ! 

ttiO  or  oho  a  cry  of  distress.  Comp.  Engl.  Ho  I  In  Terence  sometimes 
with  dnm  appended. 

pro  or  proh  in  surprise  or  indignation ;  especially  in  phrases,  pro  U  Ixninor- 
tales,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  imitative  of  a  natural  sound,  but 
is  a  word. 

enoe  for  evo?:  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites. 

au  in  fear  and  warning. 

fti  or  foi      expression  of  disgust.     Plaut.  Afost  39,  Psetui,  1294.     Comp. 

phy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation.    Ter. -<4</.  411.    Pro- 

bably same  as  last.     Comp.  Engl,  pooh, 

hoi  various.     Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  written  in  Engl.  whew. 

1>abae(         in  wonder  and  delight :  a  quivering  of  the  lips.    Perhaps  imita-* 
papae^         tive  of  Greek  /3o/3of,  xiirot,  iroira?. 

hahahae     Laughing,     Comp.  S^  a,  Engl.  Haha. 

vaa  in  grief  and  anger.    Represents  a  wail.     Comp.  oi/a^,  in  Alex- 

andrine and ,  later  writers,    perhaps   imitation  of  the  Latin ; 
Germ.  te^^^jEngl.  woe.    Compare  also  vah  and  the  verb  T&gXre. 

OhS  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  sated;  probably  be- 

tween a  groan  and  a  grunt.     Comp.  Engl,  ugh, 

hei  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh.  Comp.  £  #  or  I  ^  or  ^4  and 
perhaps  a/oT,  Engl,  heigh, 

ohem  or      )    the  sound  of  clearing  the  throat?    Comp.  Engl,  hem^  ahem, 
hem  or  em  (    In  Plautus  em  is  often  found  in  MSS.  for  oil 
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8t  to  command  silence*  The  corresponding  sound  in  English,  hist^ 

is  used  to  attract  attention;  and  shy  hush  to  command  silence. 

^y  *tSrti.°1  ^  '•"^'if'  7«««on.  fear,  &c.  r  smacking  of  the  tongue 
•;  '   against  the  teeth*     Comp.  arrcLTOJi  aTTo.To.raif  ctototoi, 

Engl.  /»/,  tui. 

lieus  a  noise  to  attract  attention:  a  combined  whistle  and  hiss. 

Comp.  Engl,  whisht/  and  perhaps  Germ,  heisa  (sEngl.  huzza), 

tKxmbax       apparently  from '/3o/i/3a!$:  expression  of  wonder. 

a  cry  of  joy.     Comp.  eda,  tvd^etw,  and  perhaps  Germ,  j'uchhe, 

the  sound  of  blows.     Comp.  Engl,  thwack* 
t&r&tant&r&  (Ennius),  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

417        1.    Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words.    The  following  are 
probably  such: 

.   (a)    Latin: 

en  in  Plant,  usually  em,  h! 

ecce  lo  here  !  The  oe  is  perhaps  the  demonstrative  particle,  cf.  §§  1 19, 

218.  In  the  comic  poets  it  is  frequently  combined  with  the  ac- 
cusative (as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  sei^  of  the  pronouns  is 
andllle;  ecoum,  eocam,  eooos,  eooas,  eoca;  eccUlnm,  eccillam, 
ecdllat;  once  also  eodstam. 

ecoere         used  similarly  to  English  there! 

mediiiB  fidios  for  me  deiu  Fidiiui  Ju^et,  so  help  me  the  God  of  Faith. 

ecastor       perhaps  for  en  Caster. 

IKfl  for  PoUux. 

ddflp<fl        said  by  Roman  grammarians  to  be  for  per  aedem  PoUucis. 

sOdes  prythee.     Said  by  Cicero  {Or*  45)  to  be  for  si  audes. 

(b)     Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 

age  c&me!  for  aye.    It  is  sometimes  followed  by  diun. 

ftpftge  off!  for  Avayt, 

euge  for  eir^e. 

euglpae  originally  for  ^ye  xot? 


BOOK    IV. 

SYNTAX,    OR    USE    OF   INFLEXIONAL 

FORMS, 


418  Syntax  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
speech  Q.e.  classes  of  words),  and  their  different  inflexional  forms  are 
employ^  in  the  formation  of  sentences. 


CHAPTER   I. 

classification:  of  words. 

419  Words  in  Latin  may  be  divided'  into  four  classes,  according  as 
they  denote, 

(i)    a  complete  thought ; 

(ll)    a  person,  thing,  or  abstract  notion ; 

(lil]^    a  relation  or  quality ; 

(iv)     a  mere  connexion  of  words  or  sentenofis.. 

Words  of  the  first  two  classes  are,  with  some  special  exceptions, 
inflected ;  the  last  two  are  not  inflected. 

420  I.  Words  which  express  a  complete  thought  (called  in  logic  a 
judgment)  are  fnite  verbs  (t,e.  verbs  in  indicative,  subjunctive  and 
imperative  moods) ;  e,g.  dlco,  dlcis,  dldt,  I  sajj  thou  sayest^  he  says; 
dleat,  be  should  say  ;  didto,  thou  shalt  speak. 

421  II.  Words  which  denote  persons  and  Uiings  and  abstract  notions 
are  called  nouns  (j,e,  names),  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  substatt- 
fives  and  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  such  names  of  things,  &c.  as  are  representative, 
not  of  their  possessing  one  particular  quality,  but  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
qualities  and  relations  which  we  conceive  them  to  have. 
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{a)     Pronoun  Substantives. 

Personal  Pronouns  (in  Latin)  are  names  to  denote  the  person  speak- 
ing and  the  person  spoken  to ;  e.g.  ego,  7;  ta,  thou, 

(ii)     Noun  Substantives. 

Proper  nouns  are  names  of  individual  persons  or  places ;  e.g.  Lucius, 
Lucius ;  Boma,  Rome 

Common  nouns,  or  e^pellatives^  are  names  of  classes  of  persons  or 
things;  e.g.  Tlctor,  conqueror;  annim,  gold;  flos,  afivwer. 

Abstract  nouns  are  names  of  qualities,  actions,  and  states,  conadered 
apart  from  the  persons  or  things  possessing  or  performing  them ;  e.g. 
JOBigDltia&Oj  greatness  ;  saliu,  health;  diBcessuB,  departure. 

(r)  Infinitive  mood  of  verbs  and  gerunds  are  names  of  actions  or 
states  conceived  in  connexion  with  the  persons  or  things  performing  or 
possessing  them;  e.g.  videre,  to  see;  vldeiidl,  of  seeing^ 

(d)  Any  word  or  phrase  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  word  or  phrase 
only,  is  the  name  of  itself;  e.g.  vldlt,  the  <word  vldit.  Such  words  are 
necessarily  indeclinable. 

4M  2.  Adjectives  (in  Latin  are  not  names  of  qualities,  but)  are  such 
names  of  persons  or  things  as  are  expressive  simply  of  their  possessing 
this  or  that  qusdity,  or  being  placed  in  this  or  that  relation.  (See 
5  44a.) 

(a)  Pronominal  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  certain  relations, 
chiefly  those  of  local  nearness  to  the  person  speaking,  spoken  to,  or 
spoken  of.  They  are  often  used  instead  of  nouns;  e.g.  mens,  mine; 
Idc,  this ;  ille,  that;  qui,  <vulnch. 

(b)  Numeral  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  number  or  rank; 
e.g.  BOptem,  seven  ;  BQiitiBiiu,  seventh.     Some  are  indeclinable. 

(c)  Nominal  (or  noun)  adjectives  describe  by  means  of  qualities ; 
e.g.  magniiB,  great ;  salutarlB,  healthy. 

(d)  .  Participles  (induding  gerundive  in  some  uses)  are  verbal  adjec- 
tives used  to  describe  persons  or  things  by  means  of  actions  done  by  or 
to  them;  e.g.  amana,  loving;  am&tUB,  loved;  amandus,  that  should  be 
loved. 

^  III.  Words  (beades  oblique  cases  of  nouns),  which  denote  rela- 
tions or  qualities  of  qualities  or  of  actions,  are  called  adverbs^  and  are 
indecUnable. 

(fl)  Connective  adverbs ;  i.e.  those  which  besides  qualifying  a  word 
in  their  own  sentence,  also  connect  that  sentence  with  another  sentence. 
These  are  all  pronominal ;  e.g.  quiun,  «ivhen ;  dum,  <whiUt;  nbl,  <where; 
Tit,  how,  as  ;  il,  in  whatever  case,  if;  quia,  whereas,  because,  &c. 

(i)     Other/ro»o»2/«tf/ adverbs;  e.g.  hlc,  here;  tnm,  then. 
(f)     Numeral  adverbs ;  e.g.  septles,  seven  times, 
(d)    Nominal  adverbs  (of  quality,  manner,  &c.);  e.g.  MiM,  well; 
eUre,  brightly. 
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(e)  Prepoiitions  either  express  modes  of  actions  or  qualities,  and  in 
this  usage  are  generally  compounded  with  the  verb  or  adjective,  or  give 
precision  to  the  relations  denoted  by  the  case-sufiixes  of  nouns ;  e,g,  In^ 
in  ;  ex^  out ;  per,  tbrougb, 

424  IV.  Words  which  denote  a  mere  connexion  (not  of  things,  but) 
of  names  with  names,  sentences  with  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences 
with  like  parts,  are  called  conjunctiom  ;  e,g,  et,  nee,  sed,  in  the  following 
sentences,  Caesar  et  Cioero  eunt  et  ctiUoqunntiir,  Caesar  and  Cicero  go 
and  talk  together;  Non  ero8  nee  domliUMi  appeUat  eoe,  sed  patriae 
eostodes,  sed  patres,  sed  deoa  (Cic),  He  calls  them  not  masters  nor  lords 
hut  guardians  of  their  country^  fathers^  aye  gods* 

425  To  these  four  classes  may  be  added 

Interjections ;  which  are  either  natural  vocal  sounds,  expressive  of 
sudden  emotions,  or  abbreviated  sentences;  e.g.  01  beut  ebeml  stt 
medliu  fldlUB,  upon  my  tiuord. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PARTS  OF  A  SIMPLE  SENTENCE,  AND  USE  OF  THE 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

i.     Elements  of  a  Sentence* 

428        When  we  speak  we  either  name  a  person  or  thing,  or  we  declare 
something  of  a  person  or  thing. 

The  name  of  a  person  or  thing  is  expressed  by  a  suBstanti've* 
A  complete  thought  always  contains  more  than  the  name,  for  it 
declares  something  of  the  person  or  thing  named.     Every  complete 
thought  (called  in  Grammar  a  sentence)  contains  at  least  two  ideas,  viz. 
I.    The  person  or  thing  of  which  we  speak,  called  the  Subject. 
a.     Our  declaration  respecting  it,  called  the  Predicate, 

427        A  complete  thought  may  be  expressed  most  simply  in  Latin  either 
(a)  by  a  finite  verb,  or  (Jf)  by  two  nouns. 

(a)  A  finite  verb  contains  in  its  personal  sufiixes  the  subject,  in  its 
stem  the  predicate;  e,g,  curr-it,  he  (she,  it)  runs;  plu-it,  //  rains; 
ama-miu,  we  love ;  etc. 

(b)  When  the  thought  is  expressed  by  two  nouns  only,  the  sen- 
tence will  contain  a  substantive  ^or  substantivally-used  adjective),  ia 
the  nominative  case,  for  the  subject,  and  either  a  substantive  or  an 
adjective  for  the  predicate.  Of  two  substantives  it  is,  apart  from  the 
context,  indifferent  which  is  considered  as  the  subject,  but  usually  the 
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least  general  name  will  be  the  subject:  e,g,  Jnlliui  fortU,  Jtdius  is  bra've; 
Julius  oonsnl,  JuTius  is  the  Consul^  or,  the  Consul  is  Julius. 

The  junction  of  the  two  ideas,  i.e.  the  predication  itself  (called  in 
logic  the  copula)^  is  not  expressed  by  any  separate  word,  but  (a)  is 
implied  in  the  indissoluble  junction  of  the  stem  and  personal  suffixes  in 
the  finite  verb ;  or  (h)  is  inferred  from  the  close  sequence  of  the  two 
names. 

Both  these  simple  forms  of  sentences  are  liable  to  be  ambiguous: 
viz.: 

(a)  The  personal  suffixes  of  a  finite  verb  are  often  insufficient  to 
define  the  subject,  especially  when  the  subject  is  of  the  third  person. 
For  the  purpose  of  further  definition,  a  substantive  in  the  nominative 
case  is  often  expressed  with  it,  and  the  verb  may  then  be  regarded  as 
containing  only  the  predicate ;  e.g.  Bquiu  onrrlt,  the  horse  runs  (pro- 
perly horse  run-he"^). 

(b)  The  i-elation  of  two  nouns  to  each  other  is  also  ambiguous. 
The  adjective  or  second  substantive  may  be  used,  not  to  assert  a  con- 
nexion (i.e.  as  li  predicate)^  but  to  denote  an  already  known  or  assiuned 
Connexion  (i.e.  as  an  attribute'^^  of  the  person  or  thing  named  by  the 
first  substantive  with  the  quality  named  by  the  second  substantive  or 
the  adjective.  To  remedy  tiiis  ambiguity,  some  part  of  the  verb  sum  is 
generally  used  (except  in  animated  language)  to  mark  the  fact  of  a 
predication,  and  then  (usually  but  not  necessarily)  means  little  more 
than  the  logical  copula,  e.g.  Julliia  est  conBul,  Jidius  (be)  is  cmsul. 

General  rules. 

429  I.  A  finite  verb,  when  its  subject  is  expressed  by  a  separate  word, 
is  put  in  the  same  person,  and  as  a  rule,  m  the  same  number,  as  its 
subject. 

a.  Anyr  substantive  may  be  used  as  a  subject.  The  subject  of  a 
sentence  is,  if  declinable,  in  the  nominative  case ;  but  the  relation  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate  may  exist  also  between  words  in  oblique  cases. 

3.  A  noun,  whether  used  as  an  attribute  or  predicate,  is  put  in  the 
same  case,  if  it  denote  the  same  person  or  thing,  as  the  substantive  to 
which  it  is  attributed,  or  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated. 

(Pronouns  and  participles  follow  the  same  rule  as  nouns,  and  will  there- 
fore, unless  separately  mentioned,  be  included  here  under  the  term  noun. 
Adjectives  used  otherwise  than  as  attributes  or  predicates  of  a  substantive 
will  be  included  under  the  term  substantive.) 

u.    Of  Attributes. 

430  If  a  substantive  by  itself  does  not  express  the  full  name  or  definition 
which  we  wish  to  give  of  a  person  or  thing,  a  word  or  expression  is 
added,  called  an  attribute*  of  the  substantive.    The  simplest  forms  of 

^  More  strictly  perhaps  (if  we  may  r^ard  the  o  stems  as  properly  mas- 
culine, and  notice  the  nominative  suffix)  horse^he  run-he, 

'  Whether  in  any  given  sentence  a  word  or  expression  is  an  attribute  and 
intended  merely  to  aid  in  identifying  the  subject,  or  is  a.  predicate  and  in- 
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attributes  are  nouns,  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing,  as  the  substan- 
tive of  which  they  are  attributes.     An  attribute  may  be 

(a)  A  substantive  (often  said  to  be  in  apposition)  \  e.g.  Cains 
Julius  Caesar ;  Julio  consuli  credidi,  I  belienxd  the  consul  Julius, 

(b)  An  adjective ;  e.g.  haec  res,  this  thing ;  fortem  coasolem  vldi, 
/  iafiv  the  brave  consul.  This  is  the  normal  use  of  the  adjective,  the 
adjectival  suffixes,  like  the  personal  suffixes  of  the  finite  verb,  acquiring 
further  definition  by  the  accompaniment  of  a  substantive. 

(c)  For  the  use  of  other  words  or  expressions  as  attributes,  see 
below  (§  438). 


iii.     Of  Predicates. 

431  A  predicate^  is  either  primary  or  secondary^  and  each  of  these  is 
either  Srect  or  oblique,  A  predicate  is  direct,  if  its  subject  is  in  the 
n(xninative  case;  oblique,  if  its  subject  is  in  an  oblique  case.  It  is 
primary,  if  predicated  immediately  of  the  subject ;  secondary,  if  pre- 
dicated only  through,  or  in  connexion  with,  a  primary  predicate. 

A  finite  verb  always  contains  a  primary  direct  predication ;  and  is 
never  used  otherwise  (except  as  mentioned  m  §  411  ^. 

A  noun  or  infinitive  mood  may  be  a  primary  or  secondary,  direct 
or  oblique,  predicate. 

432  As  primary  predicate  some  form  of  the  verb  is  usual,  and  chiefly 
the  finite  verb ;  but  a  past  participle  or  gerundive  is  not  uncommon : 
a  noun  or  pronoun  is  comparatively  rare.  An  infinitive  is  also  found 
in  animated  narrative ;  e.g. 

I&yadnnt  liostes :  Romani  fagSre :  occisus  ICarcellus.  Haec  nmttlaiiftiL, 
The  enemy  rush  on:  the  Romans  (^proceed  to)  fly:  Marcellus  is  lolled, 
^is  must  be  told. 

The  distinction,  of  the  use  of  a  noun  as  a  primary  predicate  from  its  use 
as  a  seccHidary  predicate  vfith  the  verb  of  dein^  (see  next  paragraph)  is  praC' 
tically  so  unimportant,  that  the  term  secondary  predicate  will  often  be  used 
Jo  cover  both. 

4SS  {a)  A  secondary  predicate  is  often  added  to  a  vei1>  of  indeterminate 
meaning  (e.g.  a  verb  of  being,  becoming,  naming,  &c.)  to  complete,  as 
it  were,  the  predication:  e.g. 

Dnz  fait  Julius.    Occisiis  est  Marcellus.    Haec  sunt  nnntianda. 
Uberati  vldebamur,  We  seemed  (to  be)  freed, 

tended  to  give  fresh  information  about  it,  may  be  sometimes  doubtful. 
Latin  has  Jio  mark  to  distinguish  these  uses.  In  Greek  an  attribute  has  the 
article  prefixed,  a  secondary  predicate  has  not. 

^  It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  sentence  as 
divisible  into  two  parts  only :  in  this  view  the  grammatical  subject  with  all 
its  attributes,  &c.  is  the  (logical)  subject;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  the 
(logical)  predicate. 
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Goliia  dlettnr  a4yeinlre,  Gaius  is  said  to  be  coming, 
eaMor  l2ap«rator  appidlatnr  (or  apptflatnS)  or  ajqpeXlarl),  Caesar  is- 
being  called  (or  is  tailed^  or  begins  to  be  called)  Emperor, 

(b)  A  secondary  predicate  is  often  employed  to  denote  the  cha- 
racter io  which,  or  circumstances  under  which,  a  person  or  thing  acts, 
or  is  acted  on  ^ 

Hannibal  peto  pacem,  //  is  I,  Hannibal,  <tvbo  no<u)  ask  for  peace, 
FrlmiiB  Marcam  vldlstl,  Ton  are  the  first  that  has  seen  Marcus, 
Benez  scrlbere  institul,  /  <ivas  an  old  man  <vhen  I  began  to  <write, 
Heque  loqnens  es,  neque  tacens,  nmqoam  bonus,  Neither  <when  talking, 

nor  tivhen  keeping  silence,  are  you  ever  good, 
Caesar  legatus  mltUtur  (or  missus  or  mitti).     Caesar  is  being  sent  (or 

is  senty  or  begins  to  be  sent)  as  ambassador, 

434  Oblique  predicates  are  usually  in   sentences   containing   a  finite 
verb.    The  following  contain  primary  oblique  predicates. 

IMclt  Romanes  fOgSro,  He  says  the  Romans  are  fleeing  (speaks  of  the 

Romans  as  fleeing). 
Fama  wt  Romanos  fag5re,  There  is  a  rumour  that  the  Ramans  are  feeing, 
mmt^iMir  me  abitonun,  I  threatened  I  would  go  away,   KUnantnr  imeUaa 

se  abitmiui,  The  girls  threaten  they  will  go  away, 
Te  lieredem  fedt,  He  made  you  heir. 
Quem  te  appeilem?  Whom  am  I  to  call  you  f 
Uarcom  primum  vldlsti,  Marcus  <ivas  the  first  you  sa<iv, 
Advenienti  soroil  librum  dedit,  He  gave  the  book  to  his  sister  as  she  was 

earning  1^, 
Ante  Gioeronem  oonsulem  intexlit,  He  died  before  Cicero  was  consul, 
Gavte  nrbe  redlit,  On  the  city  being  taken  he  returned. 

435  An  infinitive,  when  used  either  as  (i)  predicate  or  (a)  object,  &c., 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  noun  or  other  predicate ;  e.g. 

(i)     Caesarem  dlco  appellari  (or  appeUatixm  esse)  Imperatorem,  /  say 

that  Caesar  is  being  called  (or  it  or  ttvas  called)  Emperor. 
Caesar  dicitmr  appellari  (or  appellatus  esse)  imperator,  Caesar  is  said 

to  be  called  (to  have  been  called)  Emperor. 
Pertor  ille  oonsnles  reliqnlsse,  Invltus  Invitos,  He  is  said  to  have  left 

the  consuls,  to  bis  and  their  regret. 
Spero  Tos  in  nrbem  trlnmphantes  Ingressnros  esse,  I  hope  that  you  will 

march  into  the  city  in  triumph, 

(%)    Caesar  bonns  esse  (or  habetl)  cuplt,  Caesar  desires  to  be  (or  to  be 

considered)  good, 
Cogito  iter  facere  armatus,  lam  thinking  of  making  the  journey  armed, 
licnit  esse  otioso  Themlstocli,  Thenustocles  <ivas  allowed  to  be  idle, 
Hoilt  me  vir,  cnjiis  foglenUs  oomes,  rempublicam  recoperantls  sooius, 
-    Tideor  esse  debere,  /  was  moved  by  the  man  <whose  companion  I  feel  I 

ought  to  be  in  his  flight  and  ally  in  restoring  the  commonwealth,   (Cic). 

*  Such  a  secondary  predicate  might,  if  it  needed  distinction  from  the 
preceding  class,  be  called  a  subpredicate.  It  is  often  called  an  appositioft, 
or  adverbial  apposition. 
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436  Participles  are  (sometimes  attributes,  but)  usually  predicates  to 
some  substantive  in  the  sentence,  and  are  thus  the  means  of  com- 
bining into  one  sentence  several  subordinate  predications :  e.  g. 

Venlt  iBte  oum  sago,  gladio  suodnctns,  tenens  Jacnlimi;  1111,  nesdo  quid 
IndpienU  dicere,  gladium  In  latere  deflzLt,  The  fello^w  came  «ivearing 
hu  cloak,  girt  *with  a  s<wordy  a  ja*velin  in  bis  hand,  and  as  the  other 
was  beginning  to  say  something,  plunged  his  s*u}ord  in  his  side,    (Com.) 

In  this  sentence  all  the  participles  are  predicates. 


iv.     Of  the  use  of  oblique  cases  and  adverbs. 

437  I.  If  a  verb  by  itself,  or  with  a  secondary  predicate,  does  not 
express  all  that  we  wish  {o  declare  of  a  person  or  thing  by  that  sentence, 
additions  may  be  made  of  various  kinds ;  viz. 

(a)  If  the  verb  express  an  action  conceived  as  in  inunediate  con- 
nexion with  some  person  or  thing  upon  which  it  is  exercised,  or  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  a  substantive  in  the  accusative  case  may  be  added 
to  denote  such  a  person  or  thing.  This  is  called  the  object  (or  Mreet  or 
immediate  object)',  e.g.  amicos  fngliint,  Tb^  flee  from  their ,  friends ; 
Caesar  libnun  teneat,  Caesar  should  hold  the  book ;  carmina  flngo,  /  am 
making  poetry.  If  the  object  be  itself  an  action  of  the  same  subject,  it  is 
usually  expressed  by  an  infinitive  mood;  e.g.  eupio  disoere,  /  desire  to 
learn, 

(b)  If  the  verb  express  an  action  or  fact  indirectly  affecting  a 
person  (or  thing),  who  is  not  the  subject  or  direct  object,  a  substantive, 
in  the  dative  case,  may  be  added  to  express  such  an  indirect  (or  remoter') 
object.  Some  (i.e.  intransitive)  verbs  admit  this  indirect  object  only: 
many  verbs  admit  of  both  a  direct  and  indirect  object:  e.g.  Placet 
oratio  tlbl,  The  speech  is  pleasing  to  you ;  hoc  firatrl  tradite,  Hand  this 
to  your  brother;  liber  Caesarl  datur,  The  book  is  given  to  Caesar, 

{c)  Some  verbs  have  what  may  be  called  a  secondary  object  in  the 
genitive  case :  if  transitive,  they  have  also  usually  a  direct  (frequently 
personal)  object:  e.g.  Aocnso  te  fortl,  I  accuse  thee  of  theft;  caduin 
vlnl  Implet,  He  fills  the  cask  tufith  (makes  it  full  of)  <wine;  mlseresclto 
patrls,  Have  pity  on  your  father, 

(d)  A  verb  may  be  further  qualified  by  adding  oblique  cases  of 
substantives  (with  or  without  prepositions),  or  adverbs,  to  denote  the 
place,  time,  value,  means,  manner,  came,  &c.  at,  in,  by,  from,  &c, 
which  the  action  is  done  or  state  exists :  e.g.  Fol  annum  Capuae,  /  <was 
a  year  at  Capua  ;  Utteras  aba  te  Balbiu  ad  me  attullt  vesperl,  Bcdbus 
brought  me  in  the  evening  a  letter  from  you  ;  magnl  boc  aestlmo,  /  value 
this  at  a  large  sum  ;  ardet  dolore,  He  is  in  a  fever  vjith  pain. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  a^mit  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  finite  verbs. 

438  a.  Oblique  cases  of  substantives  (with  or  without  prepositions), 
and  adverbs,  when  they  qualify  (a)  the  verb  of  being  and  other  verbs  of 
similarly  colourless  meaning,  have  often  the  same  effect  as  a  secondary 
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predicate^.  They  are  rarely  used  predicatively  without  a  verb.  But 
they  are  also  used  to  qualify  {b)  substantives  attributively,  and  (r)  ad- 
jectives, and  sometimes  {d)  adverbs:  e.g. 

Xfi)  Caesarifl  est  (or  vocatur)  gIa<Uii8,  TZv  s<word  (is  called)  Caesar's. 
Solo  lioo  laudl  esse  miM,  /  know  that  this  is  an  honour  to  me, 
Praestantl  pmdontia  est,  He  is  of  remarkable  prudence., 
In  me  odium  est  tuum,  Tour  hatred  is  against  me, 
8I0  est  vita  homlnum,  Such  is  the  life  of  men, 

ijf)  Caesarls  gladlus,  Caesar^s  sword,  Cupldltate  trlumphl  ardebam, 
/  <ivas  in  a  glow  with  the  desire  for  a  triumph,  Allqnld  laetl, 
something  (of )  pleasant, 

(This  use  as  attribute  is  the  inost  common  use  of  the  genitive.) 

Deeemvlrl  leglbus  scrlbendls,  A  commission  of  ten  for  dra<wing  up 

laws,    Vlr  praestantl  pmdentia.    In  me  odium. 
Omnes  drca  dvltates,  All  the  states  round  about, 

(r)  Hazlmus  regum,  The  greatest  of  kings,  Cupldns  trlumphl,  Desirous 
of  a  triumph, 

Artl  cnlllbet  Idoneus,  Fit  for  any  art  whatever, 

TBtnto  major,  {by)  so  much  greater;  splendldlor  vitro,  Brighter  than 
glass,  Ez  composlto  hllarls,  Cheerful  by  arrangement,  Valde 
utills,  Very  usefid,     Allquando  laetiui,  Sometimes  cheerful, 

(d)  Conyenlenter  naturae,  Agreeably  to  nature,  Tanto  magls,  so  much 
the  more.  In  dies  magls,  more  day  by  day,  Paene  pedetemptlm, 
4ilmo4t  step  by  step, 

439        V.     Of  coordination  by  conjunctions  and  otherwise. 

(a)  Conjunctions  and  connective  adverbs  of  manner  (e.g.  quam, 
ut),  when  used  to  unite  words  or  phrases,  unite  those  only  which  are 
coordinate  to  one  another,  i.e.  which  fulfil  the  same  function  in  the 
sentence;  e.g.  two  objects,  two  attributes,  two  adverbial  qualifications; 
&C.  e.g. 

Romanl  ac  sooU  venlunt,  The  Romans  and  allies  come,    Neo  regem  nee 

reglnam  vldl,  I  saw  neither  king  nor  queen, 
mine  oredam  an  UU?  Am  I  to  believe  him  or  you  f 
Bella  fortius  quam  fellclus  gerls,  Tou  are  more  brave  than  fortunate  in 

<ujaging  wars, 
TIU  cum  meam  salutem,  turn  omnium  horum  debeo,  /  owe  to  you  as 

nvell  my  onvn  safety  as  that  of  all  there, 
Cqsxl  omnibus  potlus  quam  soil  perlre  Toluemnt,  They  wished  rather  to 

perish  with  all  the  *ivorld  than  by  themselves, 
Ta  mlhl  Ylderls  Splcharml,  acutl  nee  Insulsl  homlnls,  ut  Slenll,  senten- 

tUun  sequl,   (Cic.)  Tou  seem  to  me  to  be  following  the  view  of 

Epicbarmus  a  sharp  man  and  not  wtthout  wit  for  a  Sidlian. 

^  Such  words  do  not  (like  those  in  §  430).  denote  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  the  word  of  which  they  are  predicates  or  attributes ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  special  case  is  necessary  to  give  them  the  requisite 
meaning. 
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{b)  Coordinate  words  are  ofteii  put  amply  side  by  side,  without 
any  conjunction:  sometimes  another  word  is  repeated  with  each:  e.g. 

Veios,  Fidenas,  Collatlam,  Ariolom,  Tosculiun  cum  Callbus,  Teano, 
KeapoU,  Futeolis,  Nuoezla,  comparabnnt.     (C.  Agr,  a.  $$•>) 

NilUl  Y08  dTilrns,  nlTitt  soclls,  nihil  regibus  respondlstis;  xilltil  Judices 
Bententla,  nilill  popnlus  sulfraglls,  nUill  Me  ordo  atictorttate  deda- 
ravlt;  mutum  foram,  ellnguem  curiam,  tacitam  et  firactam  dvi- 
tatem  videlMitis.     (Cic.) 

(r)  An  answer,  when  not  framed  as  an  independent  sentence,  is 
often  made  in  words  coordinate  to  the  pertinent  part  of  the  question : 
e.g.  Quia  librum  dedit?  Cicero.  Cni7  Brute.  Quern?  Tusculajias  1Mb- 
putatlones.    Ubi?  In  Tusculano. 


vi.     Of  fragmentary  or  interjectional  expressions. 

440  A  noun  or  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  used  (a)  as  subject  without 
a  predicate  expressed,  or  (b)  as  predicate  without  a  subject  expressed; 
or  (r)  as  a  mere  address.     Similarly  (d)  adverbs  and  interjections. 

(a)  Quid,  si  adeo?  What  if  I  go  to  himt    Agendum;   eundum,  (fFe 

must)  act,  go.    Malum,  tJbe  plague!    Tantum  laborem  capere  oh 
talem  filiuml  To  take  jo  much  trouble  for  such  a  jonl    (Ter.) 

(b)  Mirum  ni  Uc  miles  est,  Strange  if  this  is  not  the  solMer.    Factum, 

Done  (in  answers). 

(c)  Audi,  Caesar,  Hear,  Caesar.    TIbi,  Uaroe,  loauor. 

(d)  Bene  mibi,  bene  amicae  meae,  ji  health  to  me,  a  health  to  mt  mis^ 

tress.  (Plant.)    Hei  mlbl,  Woe's  me. 


CHAPTER    III. 

USE  OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS;    ESPECIALLY  THOSE 
OF  GENDER   AND   NUMBER. 


441  I.  A  substantive  when  used  as  attribute  or  secondary  predicate  is 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  substantive  which  it  qualifies.  Usually  also 
the  sense  will  require  that  it  be  put  in  the  same  number,  and,  if  it  have 
more  than  one  form,  in  the  appropriate  gender. 

(a)     As  attribute,  i.e.  ia  apposition. 

Caius  Juliiui  Caesar ;  Cai  Juli  Caesaris;  &c. 
Urbfl  Roma ;  Urbem  Romam ;  &c. 
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Dues  fllias  juvenllraB  r«giis,  Lncio  atqiue  Axmnti  TarqulnllB,  Jungit. 

(Liv.) 
P.  et  Bar.  Snllae.  (Sail.)    Rarely  Tl  et  C.  Oraochiu.  (Sail.) 
TnlUola,  delidOlae  nostrae,  twun  mimiiBculiim  fla^tat.     (Cic.) 
O  Tltae  philosophia  dux,  0  vlrtatis  inda^trlx  expultrlxque  viUorum. 

(Cic.) 
Hoc  tibi,  Fondima,  Juventus  Romana  Indldmus  belliun.     (Liv.) 
Bl  Buxrl^o  nomen  est  avaritia.     (Cic.) 

(j>)     As  secondary  predicate,  either  direct  or  oblique. 

Haec  urbs  est  Boma.    Caesar  creatus  est  consul. 

Licet  Caesari  esse,  (crearl,  legem  ferre,)  consul!. 

C.  Junius  aedem  Salutis,  quam  consul  voyerat,  censor  locaverat,  dic- 
tator dedicavit.     (Liv.) 

Dolabella  hestemo  die  hoste  decreto,  bellum  gerendum  est.     (Cic.) 

Hum  potui  CiliciamAetoliamaut  Macedonian!  reddere  7     (Cic.) 

Nequam  et  cessator  Davus :  at  ipse  subtiUs  yeterum  Judex  et  callidus 
andis.     (Hon) 

AdYentus  Pbilotimi — at  cujus  bomlnis,  quam  insulsi  et  quam  saepe  pro 
Pompeio  mentientis — exanimavit  omnes.     (Cic.) 

Hulc  item  Menaeclimo  nomen  est.  (PL  Men,  1096.)  So  usually  in 
Plautus.     For  the  name  put  in  the  nominati've  see  last  paragraph. 

Pnero  ab  taopia  Sgerio  inditum  nomen.     (Liv.) 

Tuum\  liominis  simplicis,  pectus  vidimus.     (Cic.) 

412  The  above  rules  for  substantives  apply  equally  to  adjectives ;  that 
is  to  say,  adjectives,  whether  used  as  attributes  or  secondary  predicates, 
are  put  in  the  case  in  vtrhich  a  substantive  similarly  used  would  be  put. 
The  gender  and  number  will  vary  with  the  meaning.  For  adjectives 
should  be*  regarded  as  substantives  of  wide  general  application  (e.  g. 
iMmus,  *  a  good  be^  bona,  *  a  good  she^  bonum,  *  a  good  thing '). 

443  2.  An  adjective  is  sufficient  by  its  inflexions  of  gender  and  number 
to  denote,  if  in  the  masculine,  males,  or  persons  generally ;  if  in  the 
feminine,  females ;  if  in  the  neuter,  things  in  general. 

An  ordinary  adjective  is  not  commonly  so  used  in  the  masculine  singular 
nominative  as  subject.  But  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  are  fre- 
quently so  used  in  all  cases. 

]>octi  consent.    Suavia  delectant.    Quid  est  hoc  7 

Cui  pretium  dedit  7  unde  aut  quantum  dedit  7 

Sum  timidus.    Sum  timida.    Sunt  timldae. 

Est  mlserum  igitur  mors,  quoniam  malum.     (Cic.) 

Ita  prorsus  existlmo,  bonos  beatos,  improbos  miseros.     (Cic.) 

Adsentatio  non  mode  amico,  sed  ne  libero  quidem,  digna  est.     (Cic.) 

Labor  voluptasque,   «n««<wnininn.  natura,   societate  quadam  inter  se 

naturall  Juncta  sunt.     (Liv.) 
Otium  atque  divitiae,  quae  prima  mortales  t>ntant.     (Sail.) 

*  Tuum  may  be  considered  as  a  genitive  case  (of  tu)  with  adjectival 
inflexions  (§  ipi). 

L.  G.  13 
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Capita  conJuratloiilB  ejus  y\i^  caesi  ac  secaxibns  percnssi  Bunt,  (Liv.) 

Triflte  lupus  stabulls.     (Verg.) 

Varium  et  mutaJille  semper,  fexnlna.     (Verg.) 

444  Hence  many  adjectives  of  special  meaning  are  constantly  used  in 
the  appropriate  gender  as  substantives :  e.g. 

AdulescexiB,  agnatus,  amicuB,  anlmanfi,  infans,  Juvenls,  maxitus,  neoes- 

sariUB,  rusticus,  Berpens,  sodus,  &c. 
Commodum,  decretum,  dictum,  factum,  fatum,  cstensum,  pactum,  pec- 

catum,  reBponsum,  secretum,  yerum,  votum,  &c. 

445  3.  An  adjective  when  used  as  attribute  to  a  substantive  is  put  in 
the  same  case,  gender,  and  number  as  that  substantive. 

Vana  ilia  rcB  verae  mox  cladls  cauBa  fuit.     (Liv.) 
Ego  tibi  111am  Aciliam  legem  restitno,  qiui  lege  multl,  semel  dicta  caiUNty 
condemnati  sunt.     (Cic.) 

448  4.  An  adjective  intended  as  attribute  to  more  than  one  substan- 
tive is,  unless  for  emphasis'  sake,  expressed  only  once,  and  is  put  in  the 
case  and  number  of  the  substantive  nearest  to  itself  in  the  sentence. 

Omnes  agrl  et  marla.    Agri  et  marla  omnia. 

Homiuls  utllitati  agros  omnis  et  maxia  parentia  videmus.     (Cic.) 

447  5.  The  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  is  an  attribute,  is  fre- 
quently, in  certain  constructions  almost  always,  omitted :  viz. 

(a)  Many  adjectives  being  specially  applicable,  or  frequently  ap- 
plied, to  particular  substantives  are  used  without  them,  and  pass  as 
ordinary  substantives. 

e.g.  AtrlcuB  (yentus)  ;  canl  (caj;»llll) ;  clroenses  (ludl)  ;  natalis  (dies); 

occidens  (boI)  ;  September  (meuBis)  ;  seetertiuB  (nummus)  ; 
Africa  (terra)  ;  agniua  (caro) ;  Appla  (via)  ;  aritbmetica  (ars)  ;  calda 

(aqua)  ;  decuma  (pars) ;  deztra  (manus)  ;  fera  (bestia)  ;  Latlnae 

(ferlae);  patria  (terra);  praetezta  (toga);  summa  (res);  triremls 

(navis) ; 
Cumanum  (praedium) ;  Falemum,  merum  (vinum) ;  hibema,  BtaUva 

(castra). 

Some  are  only  so  used  in  particular  phrases. 
Frimas  (partes)  agere,  frigidam  (aquam)  potare. 

448  (F)  When  the  same  substantive  is  used  both  as  subject  and 
predicate,  it  is  expressed  once  only,  the  adjective'  thus  often  appearing 
by  itself  as  secondary  predicate. 

Verae  amicitiae  sempitemae  sunt.     (Cic.) 

Equidem  ego  vobls  regnum  trado  firmum,  si  boni  eritis,  sin  mall,  Inbe- 
cillum.     (Sail.) 

449  (r)  A  substantive  is  oftpn  omitted  in  one  sentence,  if  it  is  expressed 
in  the  neighbouring  clause  or  sentence. 

So  usually  (i)  where  two  attributes  referring  to  different  things  of 
the  same  class  require  the  same  substantive. 
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Il^floraxa  lingua  Edltae,  nostra  Oalll  appeUantnr.    (Caes.) 
BlTersa  comuaf  dextmm  ad  castra  Sanmltliun,  la«Tiun  ad  nrlwm 
tendit.     (Liv.) 

450  (2)  With  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  substantive 
(often  called  the  antecedent)  is  usually  expressed  in  the  former  of  the 
two  clauses  only. 

Lftgati  ad  Caesarem  yenenmt.    q„^.|-  Ule  statlm  rvmislt. 

Caritate  ea  praestat  patrla,  pro  qua  morl  et  cnl  noe  totos  dedere  et  In 

qua  nostra  omnia  ponere  debemus.     (Cic.) 
He  tuae  litterae  nunquam  In  tantam  spem  indu^cerunt,  quantam  all- 

ormn.     (Cic.) 
Seyexltatem  in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn,  sicut  alia,  modlcam.     (Cic.) 
In  quern  primum  Eneti  Trojanique  egressl  sunt  locum,  Troja  Tocatur. 

(Liv.) 

461  6.  A  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun,  used  substantively  as  the 
subject  of  a  definition,  is  usually  attracted  into  the  gender  and  number 
of  the  defining  substantive. 

Sas  dlvltias,  earn  bonam  fomam  magnamque  nolillltatem,  putabant. 

(Sail.) 
Quae  apud  alios  Iracundla  dldtur,  ea  In  imperlo  snperhla  atque  oru- 

doiitas  app^Uatnr.     (Sail.) 
Hand  erat  duhlum  quin  Lucerlnls  opem  Romanus  ftrret :  ea  modo,  qua 

Irent,  consultatlo  fult.     (Liv.) 
Pompelo  patre,  quod  Imperlo  popull  Bomani  lumen  Itdt,  eztineto,  Inter- 

fecttis  est  patzls  similllmus  flllus.     (Cic.) 

452  7.  An  adjective  is  frequently  found  as  secondary  predicate,  where 
in  English  we  use  an  adverb  or  prepositional  clause. 

Soil  hoc  continglt  saplentl,  ut  nihil  fitdat  invltus,  nihil  d61ens,  nihil 

coactus.     (Cic.) 
JKftrlus  antea  Jam  infestus  nobllltatl,  turn  vero  multus  atque  ferox 

instare.     (Sail.) 
CbiaTUs  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectom.     (Hor.) 
Appius  Jam  Inde  antiqultus  insltam  famlllae  pertlnadam,  gerendo  solus 

censuram,  obtlnult.     (Liv.) 


CHAPTER   IV. 
USE    OF    CASES. 

Of  the  six  cases  in  Latin  five  have  each  more  than  one  use:  the 
locative  has  one  only. 

The  nominative  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  which  have  all 
some  points  of  resemblance  among  themselves. 

13— a 
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The  nominative  is  used  both  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  of 
the  person  addressed. 

Of  the  oblique  cases  the  accusative,  dative,  locative,  and  ablative  are 
nuunly  used  in  connexion  with  verbs ;  the  genitive  with  nouns. 

The  accusative  and  ablative  have  a  great  variety  of  applications, 
which,  however,  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  three  main  uses  each ; 
and  there  is  considerable  analogy  between  them. 

(i)  The  accusative  denotes  the  area  over  which  an  action  prevails; 
the  ablative  (as  also  the  locative)  denotes  the  point  at  which  it  is  done. 

(a)  The  accusative  denotes  the  goal;  the  ablative  the  place  of 
departure. 

(3)  The  accusative  denotes  the  object  of  a  verbal  action ;  the 
ablative  denotes  the  attendant  influences  and  circumstances. 

The  dative  and  the  genitive  resemble  one  another  in  so  far  that  they 
both  have  an  adjectival  use,  and  both  have  also  a  use  with  verbs :  but 
the  adjectival  use  is  the  principal  use  of  the  genitive  and  the  less  im- 
portant use  of  the  dative ;  the  use  with  verbs  is  much  the  commonest 
with  the  dative,  and  is  occasional  and  isolated  with  the  genitive. 

454  In  their  relation  to  verbs  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive  may  all 
denote  objects  of  action ;  the  accusative  the  direct  object,  the  dative  the 
indirect  object ;  the  genitive  a  secondary  object;  the  usual  combinations 
being  that  the  accusative  denotes  a  thing  and  the  dative  a  person ;  or 
the  accusative  a  person  and  the  genitive  a  thing. 

Outside  this  sphere  of  immediate  action  the  accusative  (in  its  other 
uses)  and  the  ablative  denote  the  numberless  qualifications  of  place, 
time,  extent,  degree,  manner,  cause,  and  circmnstances  generally. 

In  their  relation  to  nouns,  whether  as  attributes  or  predicates,  the 
genitive  has  the  largest  use,  but  the  predicative  dative,  and  the  ablative 
of  description,  also  play  some  part. 


CHAPTER   V. 
USE   OF   NOxMINATIVE   CASE. 

MS       The  Nominative  case  expresses  the 

(A)  Name  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of; 

(B)  Name  of  the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  to. 

(A)     Name  of  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  i.e.  the  subject  of 
a  sentence;  e.g. 

Milo  adftilt.    Dixit  PompeiUB.     Panduntur  portae. 

Ta  nesolB  7    At  tu  Biime  pedum. 

Nocezis  precatur,  Innocexui  irasdtnr.     (Pub.  Syr.) 
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Bd8,  tempns,  perlenla,  egestas,  b^lll  spolla  magniflca  masls,  qiiam 

oratio  mea,  vos  Jiortantiir.     (Sail.) 
Ulide  et  quo  Catius?  (sc.  venlt).     (Hor.) 

406       The  nominative  is  used  with  en,  ecce,  as  subject  to  an  unexpressed 
predicate;  e.g. 

En,  Frlamns.    Ecce,  Itenun  Crlsplniu.     (Cic.) 

Ecce  tnae  lltterae  de  Varrone.     (Cic.) 

En  crimen,  en  causa,  cur  regem  fugltlYus  accuset.     (Juv.) 

45t        (B)     Name  of  the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  to. 

(This  is  often  called  the  Vocative  case.     It  is  distinct  in  form  from 
the  nominative  only  in  some  stems  in  -0.     See  §§  108,  11  a.) 

Salve,  anime  mt    0  ml  Cllnla,  salve.    (Ter.) 

Mater,  te  appello. 

Ife  saevl,  magna  sacerdos :  I,  decus,  1,  noatrum.     (Verg.) 

0  Corydon,  Corydon,  quae  te  dementia  ceplt  7     (Verg.) 

Vos,  Albani  tumuli  atque  lucl,  vos,  Inquam,  Imploro.     (Cic.) 

Polllo,te,Me88alIa)tuo  cum  fratre  slmulque 

vos  Blbule  et  Servl,  slmul  IiIb  te,  candlde  Fuml, 

prudens  praetereo.     (Hor.) 


CHAPTER   VI. 

USE   OF   ACCUSATIVE   CASE. 

4B8       The  Accusative  is  used  in  three  principal  senses,  each  of  which 
admits  of  several  applications.     It  expresses 

(A)  The  compass  of  an  action  or  quality;  e.g. 

I.     Space  over  which;  e.g.  duo  mlllla  progredior,  I  step  forfivard 
t<ivo  miles, 

a.     Time  throughout  which;    e.g.  dies  noctlsque  crudor,   /  am 
tortured  nvhole  days  and  nights, 

3.  Extent  of  action  of  verb;  e.g.  multum  unus  poterat.  He  alone 
had  much  ponver, 

4.  Part  concerned  (poetic  usage);  e.g.  tremlt  artus.  He  trembles 
all  over  his  limbs, 

5.  Extent ;  further  defined  by  numerous  prepositions. 

(B)  The  goal  to  which  motion  is  directed;  i.e. 

I.     Place  towards  which ;  e.g.  Romam  venlt.  He  comes  to  Rome. 
a.     An  action  as  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  Salutatum  venlt.  He  comes 
to  greet, 

3.     Goal,  further  defined  by  numerous  prepositions. 
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(G)    The  direct  object  of  an  action;  e.g. 

1.  Direct  object  of  transitive  verb;  e.g.  Cave  canem,  ffare  dog, 

2,  (Certain  special  usages ;  viz.) 

(a)    Two  direct  objects ;  e.  g.  Me  sententiasn  rogavlt,  He  Mked  me 
an  opinion, 

(6)    Object  of  passive  or  reflexive  verb;    e.g.   SuflPiisns  oculos, 
Having  his  eyes  suffused. 

(c)  Object  of  verb  understood.  In  exclamations ;  e.g.  Me  xnisernm, 
Unhappy  me. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

469        (A)     Compass  or  measure  of  action,  state,  or  quality; 
used  to  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nominal  adverbs. 

I.  Space  over,  along,  about  which;  i.e.  distance,  length,  &:c. 
Usually  with  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 

Caesar  trldoi  iter  prooesait.    Monu  decern  pedes  altos. 

Abest  al>  UUca  mllle  passus. 

A  recta  conscientla  transversiun  imsaein  non  oportet  dlscedere.    (Cic.) 

Sometimes  this  accusative  denoting  the  distance  is  used  to  define  the 
place  reached;  e.g.  Caesar  mlUa  passuum  trla  ab  Helyeticrum  castrla 
castra  ponit.    (Caes.) 

460  2.    Time  throughout  which. 

Noctes  vlgllabat  ad  ipsum  mane,  diem  totum  stertebat.     (Hor.) 
Amittm  jam  audls  CraUppum.     (Cic.) 
Neque  ille  boc  animo  erit  aetatem.     (Ter.) 
Sex.  Bosdiis  axmos  natns  qnadragiiita. 

Id  temporls,  at  that  timet  Istnc  aetatls,  at  that  age^  are  not  uncom- 
monly used.    (For  the  genitives  temporis,  aetatis,  see  §  $226,) 

461  3.    The  extent  of  action  of  the  verb  expressed, 
either  (a)  by  a  neuter  adjective  of  quantity  or  pronoun ; 

Nos  allqiiid  Rutulos  Juvimus.     (Verg.) 

Quid  me  lata  laedont  7 

Unum  sentitls  omnes,  imum  studetls.     (Cic.) 

So  commonly  tantnm,  quantum,  multum,  plus,  postremum,  &c. 

Other  adjectives  are  used  in  poetry.  ' 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo,  dulce  loqnentem.     (Hor.) 
Asper,  acerba  tuens,  retro  redit.    (Verg.) 

(^')    or  by  a  substantive  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb,  accom- 
paniecl  usually  by  an  oblique  adjectival  predicate.  (Cognate  accusative), 
lamne  Ubl  diu  vldeor  vltam  vlyere  ?    (Plant.) 
Hnnc,  ore,  sine  me  fturere  ante  fnrorem.    (Verg.) 
TniB  servlYl  serritntem  Imperils,  pater.    (Plant.) 

463        4«    Part  concerned;  in  poetry  chiefly  of  parts  of  the  body ;  in  prose 
rare,  and  only  in  a  few  expressions.     (The  Ablative  is  more  used,  §  497.) 
Os  bnmerosque  dec  simllls.    ( Verg. ) 
Statqne  latns  praeflza  Tern,  stat  sanda  pectus.    (Tib.) 
Femlnae  llaeis  amlctlbns  yelantar,  nudae  bracbla  et  lacertos.    (Tac.) 
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8<d]icltiui  vicein  iinperatorls.    (Liv. ) 

MaTlmam  partem  lacte  atque  peoore  yivont.    (Caes. ) 

Phrases  like  Id  genus,  of  thai  kind;  capita  virile  secos  (Liv.),  persons 
of  the  male  sex,  are  most  like  to  accusatives  of  extent. 

463        5.    The  accusative  of  compass,  or  extent  is  often  used  with  prepo- 
sitions which  define  it  more  exactly ;  e.g. 
Ttana  Tlberim  longe  cnDat  is,  prope  Caesaris  hortos.     (Hor.) 

Some  prepositions,  especially  trans,  even  in  composition,  retain  their 
ordinary  use  with  the  accusative ;  e.  g. 
Hannibal  Hiberum  copias  trajeoit.    (Liv.) 
Belgae  Bbenum  antlquitus  traducti  sunt.    (Caes.) 

Analc^ous  to  the  use  with  prepositions  is  the  accusative  afler  the 
adverbs  propius,  prozime  (Cic,  Liv.)  and  the  adjectives  propior,  prozimus 
(Caes.,  Sail.). 

Exerdtum  liabet  quam  proxime  liostem.    (Cic.) 
Ipse  proplor  montem  sues  ooUocat.    (Sail.) 

46ft        (B)     Goal  to  which  motion  is  directed. 

I.  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  islands  (small  enough  to  be 
considered  as  one  place)  are  used  in  the  accusative  in  this  sense  without 
a  preposition.     So  also  domum  (borne,  not  bouse)  y  ms,  feras. 

In  poetry  names  of  countries  and  appellatives  as  well  as  proper 
names  are  so  used. 
In  Sicmam  Byracusas  abllt. 

Leuoadem  venlmus :  Inde  Corcyram  belllssime  naylgaYimus.    (Cic.) 
Domum  ad  te  scrlbas.    Benex  rus  se  abdldlt. 
ItaUam  fato  profogus  Lavinaque  venit  littora.     (Verg.) 
Exerdtus  Aqiiilonlam  est  indlctus.     (Liv.) 
Matronam  domum  acceplt.    (Liv.) 

465  A  preposition  ad,  In,  &c.  is  usually  required  when  the  place  to- 
wards  which 

{a)    is  expressed  by  common  noun ;  e.  g.  ad  caput,  ad  te  veniet. 

(b)  is  interior  of  country,  &c. ;  e.g.  In  SlclUamy  In  urbem  venit;  or 
neighbourhood,  e.g.  ad  urbem  vanlt. 

(c)  has  urbem,  &c.  in  apposition ;  these  require  ad  or  in,  e.g.  ivit 
Tarquinlos  in  urbem  Etruriae  magnam ;  venit  in  oppidum  Clrtam. 

466  a.     An  action  as  the  goal  of  motion  or  the  like. 

This  use  is  almost  confined  to  the  so-called  supine  in  -um,  really 
the  accusative  singular  of  a  verbal  substantive  with  stem  ending  in  u. 
Spectatnm  venlunt,  veniimt  spectentur  ut  ipsae.     (Ov.) 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  VergUiusque.     (Hor.) 
Coctum  ego,  non  vapulatum  dudnm  conductus  ful.     (Plaut.) 
Datuxne  ilia  PampUlo  hodie  nuptum  ?    (Ter.) 

Similarly  infltlas  ijre,  to  go  to  deny. 

467  3«    Tlie  accusative  expressive  of  the  goal  is  often  used  with 
prepositions,  which  define  it  more  exactly. 

In  Bidliam  ad  regem  miUtatum  abiit.     (Ter.) 

Occasionally  a  preposition  retains  this  use  in  composition. 
Rostra  advolat.    Arbitrum  ilium  adegit. 
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468  (C)     Direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  participle: 

Hon  silyaB  ilia  nee  amnes ;  ruB  amat  et  ramos  felida  poma  tetmMa, 

(Oy.) 
Cervius  Iratus  leges  mlnitator  et  umam.     (Hor.) 
Cave  canem.    Egl  grattas.    Dat  xuUil  verba. 

469  Many  verbs  not  originally  transitive  become  such  either  (a)  by  composi- 
tion, or  {d)  by  a  stretch  of  the  conception  especially  in  poetry  or  animated 
language. 

(a)    Venio,  /  co/nf,  convenlo,  /  visi^ ;  loquor,  /  spea^^  adloquor,  / 
address;  sto,  I  standi  praesto,  I  guarantee  qx  perform, 

{b)    Horreo,  I  shudder y  hence  I  fear ;  ardeo,  I  am  on  fire ,  hence  I  love  ; 
resono,  I  resound^  hence  I  re-echo;  embeeco,  I  blush^  hence  I  blush  at. 
Jura  ildemqne  anppliciB  embnit.    (Verg.) 
Formosam  resonant  Amarylllda  sUyae.    (Verg.) 
Fastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat.     (Hor.) 
Trlbunatum  otiam  nunc  spirans,  locum  sedltionis  qnaerlt.    (Liv.) 

470  This  same  objective  accusative  is  used  in  certain  special  ways : 

(a)     Some  verbs  have  two  direct  objects,  one  a  person,  the  other 
a  thmg.     These  are  doceo,  teach;  celo,  keep  in  ignorance  of;  posco,  ore, 
flaglto,  rogo  and  compounds. 
Hon  te  celavi  sermonem  T.  AmpU.     (Cic.) 
Trlbunus  me  prlmnm  sententlam  rogavit.     (Cic.) 

The  accusative  of  the  thing  remains  even  when  the  verb  is  put  in 
passive  voice. 

Latinae  leglones  longa  sodetate  mnitlam  Bomanam  edoctae.     (Liv.) 

471  (b)  In  the  poets  many  passive  verbs,  especially  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple, retain  in  the  accusative  the  direct  object,  expressing  either 

(i)     A  part  of  the  body,  &c.  (frequent). 
Consiurgit  senior,  tnnicaque  inducltnr  artns.     (Verg.) 
Hie  Juvenis,  casta  redimltus  tempera  lanre.     (Tib.) 
Jam  satlata  animos.  Jam  dures  nlta  delores.     (Cic.) 

or  (a)     A  thing  worn,  &c.  (less  frequent). 

Fuerl  laevo  snsi>ensi  locnlos  tabnlamqne  laoerte.     (Hor.) 

Vestes  Induta  rednctas,  nnda  pedem,  nudes  humexls  inltisa  capllles. 

472  {c)  The  accusative  is  also  used  in  exclamations,  really  object  to 
some  verb  understood.  (The  particular  verb  is  often  quite  unim- 
portant, and  probably  not  distinctly  conceived.)  The  object  has 
usually  an  oblique  predicate. 

0  fertunatos  nlminm,  sua  si  bona  nerlnt,  agrleelas.     (Verg.) 

0   excubias  tuas,  Cn.  Flanci,  miserasi   e   ilebiles  vlglliasl   e  noetis 

acerbas  I  o  custedlam  etlam  mel  capitis  infelicem.     (Cic.) 
Dl  voBtram  ildem  f  hemlnem  perditum  mlserumque.     (Ter.) 
En  quattuer  aras  I  ecce  dnas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Fnoebo.  (Verg.) 

Similarly  Di  mellora  (sc.  dent).     Me  hercules  (so.  Juvet). 
ITnde  mibi  lapldem  ?  (sc.  caplam). 
Sed  que  divitias  baec  p«r  termenta  ceactas  ?  (sc.  babes). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
USE  OF  DATIVE  CASE. 

47S       The  Dative  case  is  used  in  two  principal  senses  only. 

(A)  It  expresses  the  indirect  object,  which  is  usually  a  person; 
^    e.g.  Hoc  tlbl  flEicio,  I  do  thuforyou. 

Besides  the  general  use,  there  are  several  special  uses  of  the  indirect 
object. 

{a)  Where  a  local  relation  is  implied;  e.g.  Labnntur  flnmina 
ponto,  The  Jtrearru  glide  on  to  the  sea^  \,^,for  the  sea  to  receive  them. 

(6>)  Agent;  e.g.  fiaec  xuUil  dicta  nmt,  ^ese  things  I  have  said 
(lit.  are  for  me  said  things), 

(r).  Person  judging;  e.g.  FormoBa  est  miiltls,  She  is  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  many, 

(d)  Person  interested  in  a  statement ;  e.g.  Quid  xnlhl  Cclsns  aglt  ? 
What,  pray,  is  Celsus  doing  f 

(e)  Person  possessing ;  e.  g.  Bunt  xnihl  dlvltiae,  /  have  riches, 

if)  Where  a  genitive  might  have  been  expected;  e.g.  Heres  est 
fratrl.  He  is  heir  to  his  brother, 

(g)  Work  contemplated;  e.g.  Signnm  receptni,  The  signal  for 
retreat, '  ^ . 

(B)  It  b  used  predicatively  in  a  quasi-adjectival  sense  (Dative 
of  the  thing,  also  called  Dative  of  the  purpose)^  e.  g.  Haecres  cnrae  est 
mlM,  This  thing  is  an  object  of  care  to  me,  i.e.  /  am  attending  to  the  matter. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows: 

474  (A)  I.  The  indirect  object  is  the  person  (or  thing)  affected 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  action  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  quality,  although 
not  directly  or  primarily  acted  on. 

The  indirect  word  put  in  the  dative  belongs  properly  to  the  whole 
predicate  of  the  clause,  though  there  is  often  some  word  in  the  sentence 
whose  meaning  is  naturally  supplemented  by  such  an  indirect  object. 

The  indirect  object  may  be  used  with  or  without  a  direct  object. 
A  transitive  verb  will  often  have  both :  an  intransitive  verb  has  only  the 
indirect  object. 

(a)     With  simple  verbs : 

TIM  aras,  tibl  occas,  tlbl  serls,  tibl  etlam  metes.     (Plaut.) 

Quo  licnit  librls,  non  licet  ire  mihl.     (Ov.) 

Dldt  deomenl :  Tlbl  unl  parcam.     (Cic.) 

Cam  tibl  nubebam,  nulll  mea  taeda  nocebat.    (Ov.) 

Quid  TOliil  mlsero  mibl?    (Verg.)    Tuas  res  tlbl  habeto. 

Quae  munera  Niso  dlgna  dabis?    Blslt  pater  optimuB  (OIL     (Verg.) 
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(b)     With  compound  verbs : 
Applicor  Ignotifl,  fratrlque  elapsa  fretoque.     (Ov.) 
Yitaxn  adulescentibas  vis  aiifert,  senlbus  maturltas.     (Cic.) 
CasBliui  iuoendlis,  Cethegos  caedi  praexMnebatur.     (Cic.) 
Ta,  milil  qui  Imperltas,  allls  servls  miser.     (Hor.) 
Solstltlum  pecon  defendlte.     (Vei^g.) 

(r)     With  adjectives ; 
Flunt  omnia  castrls  quam  urbl  slmillora.     (Liv.) 
Tttste  lupus  stabulls^  matuxls  fruglbus  Imbres.     (Verg.) 

475  a.  The  indirect  object  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  following 
usages: 

(a)     Where  a  local  relation  literal  or  figurative  is  implied.     Cicero 
and  Caesar  would  generally  use  a  preposition  with  its  case,  but  Livy 
and  the  poets  often  put  a  dative. 
A  te  prlndplum :  tlbl  deslnam.     (Verg.) 
IncumbenB  teretl  Damon  sic  coeplt  ollvae.     (Verg.) 
Nos  onera  qulbusdam  beatlls,  nos  Juga  Inponlmus.     (Cic.) 
Adequltabant  Sanmltes  vallo.    (Liv.) 

476  (b)  Agent  (regarded  not  strictly  as  agent,  but  as  person  affected). 
Regularly  with  gerundive  and  sometimes  with  passive  participle  or 
adjective  in  -bill     Otherwise  rare. 

Caesarl  omnia  uno  tempore  erant  agenda.     (Caes.) 

Suo  culque  judlclo  ntendum  at.     (Cic.) 

Col  non  sunt  audltae  Demosthenls  YigUlae  7    (Cic.) 

Multls  Ule  bonis  flebills  occldlt,  nulll  fleblllor  qnam  tlbl.     (Hor.) 

Terra  tlbl,  nobis  aq4cluntur  aquae.     (Ov.) 

In  prose  asplcluntur  a  nobis ;  sometimes  a  nobis  asplelundae  sunt. 

477  (c)     Person  judging. 

Fortunatns  slbl  Damocles  vldebatur.    (Cic.) 

In  qua  tn  nata  es,  terra  beata  mlM  est.     (Ov.) 

Anlmo  cuplentl  nihil  satis  festlnatur.     (Sail.) 

Verum  confitentlbus  latlfondla  perdldere  Itallam.     (Plin.) 

478  (</)  Person  interested  in  a  statement:  only  personal  pronouns  in 
lively,  often  in  ironical  expressions.     (Called  Datlvus  etblcus.) 

Haec  yobls  lllorum  per  bldnum  militia  ftUt.  (Liv.) 
At  tlbl  repente  renlt  ad  me  Canlnlus  mane.  (Cic.) 
En  yobls  Juvenem  efliglem  atque  Imaglnem  met     (Liv.) 

479  {/)     Person  possessing :  generally  with  verb  of  being. 
An  nesds  longas  reglbus  esse  manus.     (Ov.) 

Semper  In  clvltate,  qulbus  opes  nuUae  sunt,  bonis  Invldent.     (Sail.) 
Quo  mlbl  fortunam,  si  non  concedltur  utl  7    (Hor.) 
Bes  est  omnls  In  bac  causa  nobis  cum  Clodla.     (Cic.) 
Malum  quldem  multibus  meis,  nisi  quleyerlnt.     (Liv.) 
Em  tlbl  (Plaut.).    Vae  caplti  tuo. 

(N.B.   The  dative  is  used  when  the  gist  of  the  question  relates  to  the 
thing  possessed;  the  genitive  when  it  relates  to  the  possessor.) 
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480  (y)  The  dative  is  often  so  closely  connected  with  a  noun  in  the 
sentence,  that  a  genitive  might  have  been  expected.  Chiefly  in  poets 
and  Livy. 

(Cato)  urbl  pater  est  urUqne  marltus.     (Luc.) 

out  dura  quies  ocolos  et  ferreus  urguet  somnus.     (Verg.) 

Pnero  dormlentli  cui  Servlo  Tullio  fait  nomen,  caput  arsisse  ferunt. 

(Liv.) 

481  (^)     Work  contemplated:  chiefly  verbal  substantives  and  gerundival 
expressions,  dependent  mainly  on  substantives,  or  esse. 

Decemviri  leslbus  scrlbendls.    Lez  operi  fitdundo. 
Xttem  concUlo  conatittterunt.     (Caes.) 
Solvendo  non  erat  Maglus.     (Cic.) 
Aquam  pOtui  nullam  reperlebamus. 

482  (B)    Predicative  dative:   expressing  that  which  a  thing  (or 
person)  serves  as,  or  occasions. 

This  dative  is  usually  a  semi-abstract  substantive,  always  in  the 
singular  number,  and  without  any  attribute,  except  sometimes  simple 
quantitative  adjectives:  e.g.  xn^tgnus,  major,  minor,  nnllus,  taatos, 
quantus. 

A  personal  dative  is  generally  added  (as  indirect  object) : 

(a)     With  the  verb  esse  (so  most  frequently). 

Ezltlo  est  avidiB  mare  nautis.     (Hor.) 

Cogor  vobls  prlus  oneri  quam  Usui  esse.     (Sail.) 

Vltls  ut  arborlbus  decorl  e&t,  ut  Titlbus  uvae,  tu  decus  omne  tuls. 

(Verg.) 
Odi  odloque  sum  Bomanls.     (Liv.) 
Ea  res  nemlul  unquam  fraudl  fait.     (Cic.) 
Evenlt  facile  quod  dls  cordl  est.     (Liv.) 
Haec  uon  operae^  est  refexre.     (Liv.) 

{h)     With  habere,  ducere,  dare,  rertere,  &c. 

Medium  ez  trlbus  sedere  apud  Numldas  honorl  ducltur.     (Sail.) 
Cnrae,  quid  tlbl  deslt,  habet.     (Ov.) 
Quls  erlt,  vltlo  qui  Id  rortat  tlbl  7    (Plant.) 

Tu  Id  In  me  reprehendis,  quod  Q.  Metello  laudl  datum  est,  hodleque  est 
et  semper  erlt  mazlmae  gLorlae.     (Cic.) 

(f)   With  other  verbs,   especially  verbs  of  motion,    &c. :   only 
auzlllo,  praesldlo,  subsldlo. 

Equltatnm  auzlllo  Caesarl  mlserant.     (Caes.) 

Qulnque  cohortes  castrls  praesldlo  rellnqult.     (Caes.) 

Komauis  post  proellum  demum  factum  Samnltes  venerunt  subsldlo. 

(Liv.) 

^  Most  grammarians  take  operae  as  a  genitive* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
USE   OF   LOCATIVE   AND    ABLATIVE   CASES. 

483  The  Locative  and  Ablative  cases  express  adverbial  qualifica- 
tions referable  to  the  general  types  of 

(A)  Place  where, 

(B)  Instrument, 

(C)  Place  whence. 

The  locative  expressed //^ir^  «wbere^  and  was  applied  also  by  analogy 
to  time  and  amount. 

The  uses  of  the  ablative  appear  to  arise  from  three  sourcc?s:  (i)  a 
case  expressing  an  instrument;  (a)  a  confusion  of  the  form  of  this  case 
with  that  of  the  locative ;  (3)  a  case  expressing  place  <whence.  The 
result  is  that  the  ablative  in  some  of  its  uses  coincides  with  the  locative, 
but  this  is  chiefly  where  the  notion  of  instrument  could  be  conceived 
as  present. 

A  preposition  {at,  in,  hy^  with,  from)  is  generally  required  in  English 
translation. 

These  uses  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows : 

484  (A)    Place  where.        (B)    Instrument. 

1.  Place  at  which. 

Locative :  e.g.  Roxnae  fait,  He  ivas  at' Rome, 
Ablative :  e.g.  Campo  Jacet,  He  lies  in  the  plain, 

2.  Time  when  or  within  which. 

Locative :  (^J^,  b)  Die  qulntl  venit,  He  came  on  the  fifth  day. 

Ablative:  {a)  e.g.  Eoruxn  adventn  liaec  dixit,  On  their  arrival  he 

said  this, 

(3)  e.g.  Trlbns  horia  iter  confeeit,  He  accomplished  the 
journey  in  three  hours, 

3.  Amount  at  which. 

Locative :  e.  g.  Quanti  hoc  emitnr  ?     What  is  the  price  of  this  f  (lit. 

jit  how  much  is  this  purchased?). 

Ablative:  (a)  e.g.  Parvo  emitnr,  The  price  is  small  (lit.  It  is  pur- 

chased  for  a  small  sum), 

(J>)  e.g.  Quanto  llle  major  eat?    How  much  greater  is  he  J 
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The  remaining  usages  have  ablative  only,  viz. 

4.  {a)  Part  concerned;  e.g.  Tarn  re  quam  dlctu  mlrabile,  Strange 

as  much  in  fact  as  in  <words, 

(b)  Means;  e.g.  Comlbiu  tauri  se  tutantnr,  Bulls  defend  them- 
selves tfvitb  horns, 

(c)  Efficient  cause;  e.g.  Maerore  coiuenescit,  He  is  getting  old 
*ivith  sorrotw. 

5.  (a)  Description;  e.g.  Vlr  mediocrl  Ingenio,  A  man  of  moderate 

abilitjf, 

(Ji)     Manner ; 

(i)     with  attribute;  e.g.  Bona  fide  hoc  polllceor,  I  pro- 
mise you  this  in  good  faith, 

(2)    without  attribute;  e.g.  Nee  via  nee  arte  dicebant, 
Thej  <were  speaking  neither  methodically  nor  skilfully, 

(f)  Attendant  Circumstances ;  e.  g.  Quid  hoc  popnlo  obtineri 
potest?  What  can  be  maintained  <ivith  a  people  like 
this  f  (or,  tivhen  a  people  is  like  this  f), 

6.  Use  with  prepositions ;  e.g.  in  prlmls,  among  the  first, 

(C)    Place  whence  (Ablative). 

I.     Place  from  which  movement  is  made;  e.g.  Bomft  cedlt,  He  de- 
parts from  Rome.  , 

a.  Thing  from  which  separation  takes  place; -e.g.  Pelllt  homines 
loco,  He  drives  men  from  the  place. 

3.  Origin  ;  e.g.  Jove  natns,  Sprung  from  Jove, 

4.  Standard  of  comparison;  e.g.  QuiB  mellor  Cicerone?  Who  is 
better  than  Cicero  f 

5.  Use  with  prepositions;  e.g.  A  pxlncipio,  From  the  commencement. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 
485       (A)    Place  where.        (B)    Instrument. 

1.     Place  at  which.     (J(a)  Locative  and  (b)  Ablative.) 

{a)  The  Locative  is  used  for  names  of  towns  and  of  islands  small 
enough  to  be  considered  as  one  place:  Also  humi,  on  the  ground;  doml, 
at  home;  (and  in  connexion  with  doml)  belli,  mllltiae,  in  war;  vlcinlae 
(Plant.  Ter.)  and  anlmi  (plur.  animis)  in  certain  phrases  expressing 
doubt  or  anxiety. 

Here  also  belong  the  so-called  adverbs  hic,  llUe,  Istlo  (more  rarely 
nil,  isti) ;  also  (perhaps)  uhl,  Ihl,  &c. 

Negotiarl  libet :  cur  non  Pergaml  ?  Smsrmae  ?  Trallibns  ?  (Cic.) 

Ex  ade  foglentes,  non  prius  quam  Venusiae  ant  Ganusil  constltenmt. 

(Liv.) 
nebem  Bomanam  milltiae  domiqne  coluL    (Liv^ 
Discmcior  animt  (Ter.)    Pendenras  animis.  (Cic.) 
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If  a  relative  follows  the  locative,  the  adverb  uM,  quo,  &c.  is  used,  not 
the  adjective ;  e.g.  mortuiu  Cumls  quo  se  contulerat,  not  In  qii^A  se  oon- 
tulerat;  but  in  quam  nrbem  &c  is  right. 

486  (J>)  The  Ablative  in  ordinary  prose  is  used  for  names  of  towns 
or  small  islands  if  they  have  consonant  or  -1  stems  (the  locative  is  also 
used,  but  more  rarely).  Also  rare,  parte^  reglone  (all  vtrith  attribute), 
loco,  locis,  dextrft,  laevft,  medio,  terrft,  mariqne,  and  expressions  with 
totns  or  meditts  as  attribute.     The  po^ts  use  this  ablative  more  freely. 

Romae  Tibur  amem  yentosuB,  Tllmre  Bomaxn.     (Hon) 

Bellum  terra  et  xnari  coxnparat.     (Cic.) 

Toitis  trepldatur  castrls.     (Caes.) 

Easta  prior  terra,  medio  stetit  altera  terero.     (Ov.) 

487  A  preposition  is  in  prose  usually  required  when  the/Zar^  at  which 

(a)  is  expressed  by  common  noun ;  e.  g.  In  foro. 

(b)  is  interior,  or  neighbourhood  of  town  or  country;  e.g.  in  Hispania. 

{c)  has  iirbe,  oppldo  in  apposition ;  e.g.  in  oppido  AntioOhiae  erkt, 
ITe  was  at  Antioch  in  the  town. 

488  The  simple  ablative  is  used  in  some  metaphorical  expressions; 
especially  loco  (lods),  nomero,  principio,  initio. 

Senatori  Jussa  tria  sunt ;  ut  adsit ;  nt  loco  dicat,  id  est,  rogatus ;  nt 

modo,  ne  sit  InlinitaB.     (Cic.) 
Principio  nobis  in  ciuictas  nndiqne  partis  nulla  est  finis.     (Lucr.) 

489  So  also  where  the  place  is  also  the  means : 

Coulurant,  qui  ylctus  acle  ezcesslsset,  eum  ne  quls  urbe,  tecto,  mensa^ 

lare  redperet.     (Liv.) 
Hospitlo  me  inyltabit  propter  famillarltatem  notisslnuun.     (Cic.) 

490  With  verbs  of  motion  the  simple  ablative  often  expresses  the  road 
by  which. 

Lupus  Esquilina  porta  ingressus,  Tusco  vico  per  portam  Gapmam 

evaserat.     (Liv.) 
Tendimus  hlnc  recta  3eneventum  (sc.  Tla).     (Hon) 

491  2.     {a)    Time  when. 

Locative :  chiefly  pridle,  postrldle,  quotldle,  &c.  and  yesperi,  herl, 
temper!,  luci^ 

Gum  Canlnius  ad  me  penresperl  Tenisset  et  se  postrldle  mane  ad  te 

iturum  esse  dixisset,  conscrlpsi  epistolam  noctu.     (Cic.) 
Advorsum  venirl  mlM  ad  Pliilolachem  yolo  temperi.     (Plant.) 

Ablative ;  generally  with  adjective. 

Castoxls  aedes  eodem  anno  Idlbus  Quintillbus  dedlcata  est.    Vota  erat 

Latino  b^o.     (Liv.) 
Arabes  campos  et  montes  liieme  et  aestate  peragrant.     (Cic.) 
Llvius  fobulam  dedit  G.  Claudlo,  M.  Tudltano  consulibus.     (Cic.) 

^  It  is  possible  that  lud  &c.  may  really  be  ablatives.     Cf.  §  i'24. 
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493        (^)     Time  in  the  course  of  which  (only  ablative). 

Trlbns  lioris  Aduatucam  yenlre  potestls.     (Caes.) 

81  debulBset,  Sexte,  petisses  statlxn ;  El  non  statlm,  paulo  quidem  post ; 

•1  non  panlo,  at  aliquanto ;  sez  quldem  lllls  menslbus  profecto ; 

anno  vertente  Bine  controversla.     (Cic.) 
Erso  lilB  annls  quadzlngentlB  Romae  rex  erat.     (Cic.) 

493  W    Time    throughout    which;    rarely  except    in    post- Augustan 
writers. 

Maestltla  est  oarolsse  anno  Clrcenslbu^  uno.    (Juv.) 
Octoginta  annls  vlzlt.    Quid  quaexlB  quamdlu  Ylzerlt?    (Sen.)* 

494  3;     Amount  at  which. 

Locative.     In  expressions  of  'value ^  qualifying  verbs. 

The  genitives  plurls,  mlnorls,  assls,  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense, 
probably  by  mistaken  analogy. 

Tantl,  quantl,  plurls,  mlnorls  also  express  price  with  verbs  of  jelling j 
&c. 
Bnme  hoc  tlsanarlnm  oryzae.     Qnantl  emptae  ?    Parro.    Quantl  ergo  ? 

OctnBBlbns.     (Hor.) 
Parvl  sunt  forlB  arma,  nisi  est  consilium  doml.     (Cic.) 
Pater  Id  nlll  pendlt.     (Ter.) 
Majorea  nostrl  In  leglbus  poslvenrnt  fiirem  dupll  condenmarl,  fiaenera- 

torem  quadrupU.     (Cato.) 
Tantl  est,  It  is  worth  «while, 

495  Ablative,     (a)    Price,  cost,  penalty. 

Vendldlt  hlo  anro  patrlam :  fizLt  leges  pretlo  atque  feflxlt.     (Verg.) 
In  SlcUla  siunmnm  temls  HS  trltlcl  modlus  erat.     (Cic.) 
Hagno  llll.ea  cimctatlo  stetlt.     (Liv.) 
Plurlml  anlmos,  quasi  caplte  damnatos,  morte  multant. 

Perhaps  here  belongs  the  ablative  regularly  used  with  dl^us, 
dlgnarl. 

Idem  fecit  L.  Fhlllppus  Tir  patre  avo  majorlbusque  dlgnlsslmus.    (Cic.) 
Hand  equldem  tall  me  dlgnor  honore.     (Verg.) 

496  (fi)     Amount  of  difference;  with  adjectives  in  comparative  or 
superlative  degree ;  ante,  post,  &c.     Also  with  dlstare,  a1>e8Be. 

Nonnunquam  imo  die  longlorem  mensem  fadunt  aut  blduo.     (Cic.) 
Dente  b1  nlgro  fleres  vel  uno  turplor  ungul,  crederem.     (Hor.) 
Quo  plures  erant  Velentes,  eo  major  caedes  fult.     (Liv.) 
Voverat  aedem  decem  annls  ante  Punlcum  bellum.     (Liv.) 
Aesculapl  templum  qulnque  mlUbus  passuum  ab  urbe  dlstat.     (Liv.) 

497  4.    Part  concerned,  means,  cause:  without  or  with  an  oblique 
predicate. 

(a)  Part  concerned  or  thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is 
applied  or  an  assertion  made :  qualifying  chiefly  intransitive  verbs  and 
nouns.  (In  English  the  preposition  i«,  or  phrases  in  point  of,  as 
regards,  are  generally  used.) 
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Non  tn  quldem  tota  re,  sed  quod  maTlimiTn  est,  temporlbus  errasti. 

(Cic.) 
Captl  anribtts  et  oculls  meta  ornnes  torpere.     (Liv.) 
QnantuB  erat  Calchas  extis,  Telamonliu  arxnls,  Automedon  curm,  tantus 

amator  ego.     (Ov.) 
Herbas  edunt  formidulosas  dicta,  non  essa  modo.     (Plaut.) 

498  So  also  after  expressions  of  plenijf  and  twant,  and  verbs  of  deprvva^ 
tion, 

Dlyes  affAa,  dives  positis  in  &enore  nnmmis.     (Hon) 

Villa  abundat  porco,  haedo,  agno,  gallina,  lacte,  caseo,  melle.     (Cic.) 

Huic  tradita  urbs  est,  nuda  praesidio,  referta  copils.     (Cic.) 

ArlovistuB  omni  Qallia  interdizit  Bomanos.     (Caes.) 

Med  illo  auro  tanto  circumdozit.     (Plaut.) 

499  (^)  Means,  i.e.  instrument  or  stuff  with,  or  by  which, 
a  thing  is  done.  Chiefly  with  transitive  verbs,  (In  English  the  prepo- 
sitions fy,  twith^  or  such  phrases  as  by  means  of,  are  generally  used.) 

Coxnibna  tauri,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leones,  aliae  bestiae  fiiga  se, 

aliae  occultatione  tutantur.     (Cic.) 
His  ego  rebus  pascor,  his  delector,  bis  perfruor.     (Cic.) 
Amlcos  neque  armis  cogere  neque  aoro  parare  queas:  officio  et  fide 

pariuntur.     (Sail.) 
Odio  premitor  omnium  genemm,  mazime  testibus  caeditur.     (Cic.) 
Quid  hoc  bomlne  faciatis?    (Cic.) 

600  So  fungor  (lit.  I  busy  myself),  discharge ;  fmor  (lit.  /  enjoy  myself), 
enjoy;  nitor  (lit.  I  support  myself),  lean  on;  potior  (lit.  make  myself 
powerful),  am  master  of;  vescor  (lit.  1  feed  myself),  feed  on  ;  utor  (lit. 
/  employ  myself),  use ;  opus  est  (lit.  there  is  a  nvork  to  be  done),  there 
is  need  of;  usus  est,  there  is  employment  for ;  have  an  ablative  of 
this  class. 

Possunt  aliquando  oculi  non  Aingi  suo  munere.    (Cic.) 

Gommoda  quibus  ntimnr,  lucemque  qua  firuimur,  spiritumque  quern 

ducimus,  a  Jove  nobis  dari  videmus.     (Cic.) 
Nunc  animis  opus,  Aenea,  nunc  pectore  flrmo.     (Verg.) 

In  the  early  language  (e.g.  Plautus)  these  verbs  were  used  in  the  same 
meanings  with  a  direct  object  in  accusative;  e.g.  Omnia  perfunctus  vital 
munera  marces.    (Lucr.) 

601  (f)  Efficient  cause,  or  ground  or  influence.  (In  English 
the  prepositions  */or,'  ^from^  or  expressions  *  in  consequence  of  '  under 
the  influence  of  are  generally  used.) 

Paene  Hie  timore,  ego  risu  conrui.    (Cic.) 

Tam  longo  spatio  multa  bereditatlbus,  multa  emptionibus,  multa  doti- 

bus  tenebantur  sine  injuria.     (Cic.) 
Uaerore  et  lacrlmls  consenescebat.     (Cic.) 
Oensetur  Apona  livio  suo  t^us.    (Mart) 
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902        6.     Description,  manner,  circumstances;  usually  with  noun, 
participle,  or  genitive  case :  as  oblique  predicate. 

(a)    Description  or  characteristic  quality:   qualifying  the 
verb  eud  or  substantives. 

Qua  fode  fait?  Bufas  quidam,  yentrlosns,  crassls  suris,  subnlger, 
magiLo  capite,  acntls  oculls,  ore  ruMcnndo,  admodum  xnagnls  pedl* 
UuB.     (Plaut.) 

Afflrmabat  se  oxnnlno  nomine  illo  semun  liabere  nemlnem.     (Cic.) 

Sunt  BoUdft  prlmordla  slmplicltate.     (Lucr.) 

L.  Catlllna  noMli  genere  natiu  fait,  magna  vl  et  animi  et  eoxporUi,  sed 
ingenlo  malo  pravoque.     (Sail.) 

Trlbonl  milltiun  consulari  potestate. 

C03_      (b)    Way  or  manner:  usually  with  adjectival  predicate,  except 
in  certain  words  and  occasional  expressions, 

I.     With  predicate :  dther  adjective  or  genitive  case. 

Primo,   8i  placet,  Stolcomm  more  agamus,   deinde  nostro  instltato 

vagablmur.    (Cic.) 
Karlns  qnadrato  agmlne  Incedlt.     (Sail.) 

So  aequo  animo,  (ivitb  equanimitj ;  bona,  fide,  in  good  faith;  dolo 
malo,  maliciously;  eftdem  oper&  (Plaut.),  at  the  same  time;  unft  oper& 
(Plaut.),  jtut  as  civell;  magno  (tanto,  &c.)  opere,  greatly;  meo  Jure,  of 
tny  oeivn  right;  panels  (sc.  Torbls),  in  a  few  <iuords. 

a.  Without  predicate :  mostly  in  old  phrases,  or  where  the  thing 
may  be  regarded  loosely  as  an  instrument  or  cause. 

gTlBtlma  mode  et  ratlone  omnia  Bomae  NaoTlnm  fedsse,  si  hoc  reote 

atque  ordlne  fiEU}tum  videtur.     (Cic.) 
Caesar  ad  opus  consuetudlne  ezcubabat.     (Caes.) 
Vlx  ea  fatuseram^gemltu  cum  talla  reddlt.     (Verg.) 
Ez  essedls  desUlnnt  et  pedlbus  proellantar.     (Caes.) 

So  also  acie,  in  line  of  battle;  agmlne,  in  marching  order ;  clamore, 
with  a  shout;  condldonlbus,  on  conditions;  cnrrlcolo  (Plaut.)  cursu, 
running;  dolo,  craftily^  mcUidausly  ;  forte,  by  chance;  fS^nMiSy  for  thanks^ 
(i.e.  without  payment) ;  jnxe,  rightfully;  li^arla,  wrongfully;  jooo,  in  joke; 
morlbns,  in  customary  fashion  ;  natura,  by  nature  ;  ocddlone  ocddere,  to 
Annihilate;  sllentlo,  in  silence;  sponte,  volutiiarily ;  t1,  by  force ;  Titio, 
faultily;  voluntate,  of  free-will ;  vulgo,  cominonly;  usn,  in  practice;  and 
others. 

,B(tt  {c)  Attendant  circumstances  under  which  an  action  takes 
place  or  an  assertion  is  made.  (This  is  commonly  called,  at  least  in 
50me  uses,  ablative  absolute,) 

This  ablative  may  often  be  translated  into  English  by  *when,'  *if/ 
^although,'  &c.  with  finite  verb.  It  is  indeed,  especially  when  the  oblique 
predicate  is  a  participle,  equivalent  to  an  adverbial  sentence. 

I.     With  noun  (adjective,  or  genitive  case)  as  (oblique)  predicate. 

Qnld  lioc  populo  obtinerl  potest  7     (Cic.) 

Jni  desperandnm  Tencro  duce  et  auspice  Tendro.     (Hor.) 

L.  G.  14 
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Me  nomine  negUgentlae  suspeetnm  tlbi  esse  doleo.     (Cic.) 
Tabulas  in  foro  Bumma  bominom  frequentia  ezscrlbo.     (Cic.) 

So  meft  8entenfci&,  in  my  opinion;  me&  causA,  for  my  sake;  meo  peri- 
culo,  ctt  my  risk ;  tno  commodo,  if  convenient  to  you ;  hnjiu  artdtTatii, 
at  this  matCs  choice  ;  salYis  legibns,  withottt  breach  of  the  statutes^  &c. 

506  a.  With  present  or  perfect  passive  participle  as  (oblique)  predi- 
cate. (N.B.  The  future  active  participle  and,  of  deponents,  tiie  per- 
fect participle  are  rarely  so  used.) 

Haec  dicente  consule,  eauites  circumfimdimtnr.     (Liv.) 

Celerlter  effecto  opere  legionibusque  traductls  et  loco  castrls  idonea 

delicto  reliquas  copias  reyocavit.    (Caes.) 
Senatns  haberl  mense  Febmarlo  toto  non  potest,  nisi  perfectls  aut 

rejectls  legationibus,     (Cic.) 

The  perfect  participle  sometimes  and  occasionally  other  adjectives  have 
a  sentence  for  subject. 

Haec  titol  dictabam,  ezcepto  qnod  non  simnl  esses,  cetex^  laetns.    (Hor.) 
Inde  ad  Plnlnnam  est  progressns,  nondnm  comperto  auam  regionem 
liostes  petissent.     (Liv.) 

IS06  Sometimes  the  perfect  participle  stands  alone ;  and  this  adverbial  use 
is  frequent  in  many  adjectives. 

Eos  sortLto  in  provlncias  mitti  placet. 

Viz  tandem,  magnis  Ithaci  clamorlbus  actus,  oompositO  nnnplt  yocem. 

(Verg.) 
Tranqnillo,  nt  alnnt,  quilibet  gubemator  est.    (Sen.) 

So  necopinato,  unexpectedly;  consulto,  deliberately;  augurato,  after 
taking"  the  auspices ;  merito,  deservedly;  falao,  falsely ;  dJB/aiAxLO,  frequently ; 
Uqnido,  clearly, 

007  Ablatives  of  this  class  are  frequent  with  opus  and  occasional  with  nsus. 

Opns  fait  Hirtio  conrento.    (Cic.) 

Friusquam  incipias,  consulto,  et,  nbi  consulueris,  mature  feu^o  opus  est. 

(Sail.) 
The  phrase  quid  opust  facto?  &c.  is  very  common  in  Plautus,  &c.- 
(Perhaps  it  is  a  combination  of  quid  est  opus?  and  quo  fietcto  est  opus?) 

008  6.  The  ablative  of  ^ place  ivhere '  is  frequently  used  with  prepositions 
which  define  it  more  exactly :  e.g. 

Coram  Judice.    In  manu.    Pro  muris.   Sub  terra  Jacet. 

IS09       C.    Place  whence  (Ablative). 

I.     Place  from  which  movement  is  made. 

This  use  of  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  in  prose  usually 
confined  to  the  names  of  towns ;  small  islands ;  and  to  the  words  domo, 
rare,  bumo. 

Damaratus  ftigit  Tarquinlos  Corlntho.     (Cic.) 

Ko0  adhuc  Brundisio  niliil  (sc.  audiyimus).    Bomft  scrlpsit  Bmtos. 

(Cic.) 
Orebri  eeddere  caelo  lapldes.    (Liv.) 
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no        A  preposition  (ab,  de,  ex)  is  in  prose  usually  required  when  the  *  place 
/rom  which  * 

{a)  is  expressed  by  a  common  noun  or  name  of  person;  e.g.  ez  lazo 
cadere ;  a  PoUioiie  venire. 

(d)  is  interior  or  neighbourhood  of  town  or  country;  e.g.  ex  Hlgpanla 
Tenit :  a  Oergovla  dlsceBsit. 

{c)  has  urbe,  oppldo  prefixed  in  apposition ;  these  require  ex  or  ab, 
e.g.  ezpellltnr  ex  oppldo  GergOTlft;  Toacnlo  ex  clarlsslmo  mimlclplo 
profectus* 

{d)  in  expressions  of  mere  distance;  e.g.  trla  xnlllla  passuiiin  a  Boma 
abest. 

511        2,    Thing  from  which  separation  takes  place  or  exists. 

This  is  chiefly  dependent  oh  verbs  of  motion,  absthtence^  &c.  especially 
compounds  of  ab,  de,  ex ;  also  on  a  few  adjectives. 

P.  Varlom  pellere  posBesslonlbus  conatns  est.     (Cic.) 
Caesar  re  firumentarla  adversarlos  interclnserat.     (Caes.) 
Cedlt  Italift.      Cansft  cadlt.    Mnraenls  me  abstlnebam. 
Soltttns  opere.    Vacuus  curft  ac  labore.    Cave  malo,     (Plant.) 

613        3-     Origin. 

ApoUo  Jove  natus  ot  Latona.     (Cic.) 

Latino  Alba  ortutf.   Alba  Atys,  Atye  Capys,   Capye  Capetus,   Capeto 

Tiberlnus.     (Liv.) 
L.  Bomltius  Cn.  F.  Fablft  AHenobarbus ;  i.e.  Fabl&  trlbu. 

613  4.    Standard  of  comparison;  qualifying  adjectives  or  adverbs 
in  the  comparative  degree. 

(a)     Qualifying  adjectives. 

The  adjective  must  be  attribute  or  predicate  of  the  noun  which  is 
compared  with  the  standard. 

Quid  magls  eat  durum  saxo,  quid  molllus  undft  ?    (Ov.) 

Hon  tullt  baec  clvltas  aut  glorl&  clariores  aut  humanltate  poUtlorea 

P.  Aftlcano,  C.  Laello,  L.  Furlo.     (Cic.) 
Pane  egeo,  Jam  meUitls  potlore  placentls.     (Hor.) 

Occasionally  such  an  ablative  is  dependent  on  alius. 
Vereor  ne  putes  allum  saplente  bonoque  beatum.     (Hor.) 

{h)    Qualifying  adverbs. 

Serluflf  spe  omnium  Bomam  venlt.    (Liv.) 

Longlus  assueto  lumina  nostra  vident.    (Ov.) 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vlte  prlus  severls  arborem.     (Hor.) 

614  5.     The  ablative  of  ''place  whence '  is  frequently  used  with  preposi- 
tions which  define  it  more  exactly, 

e.g.  a  muro,  away  from  the  wall;  de  muro,  down  from  the  wall; 
•  muro,  out  of  ox  off  the  wall;  sine  muro,  wHbout  a  wall. 

14—2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
USE  OF  GENITIVE  CASE. 

615        The  Genitive  has  two  principal  uses. 

A.  Adjectival  use;  i.  e.  attribute  or  predicate  of  a  substantive. 

I.    Person  or  thing  possessing  or  causing;  e.g.  Caesarls  horU, 
Caesar* s  gardens, 

a.     Divided  whole;  e.g.  Fortlssimus  Graeconnn,  Bravest  he  of  the 
Greeks, 

3.  Particular  kind  or  contents;  e.g.  Fajnllla  Sdplonum,  The  family 
ofScipios, 

4.  Quality  or  description;  e.g.  Ees  mai;ni  laboriB,  A  matter  of 
great  toil, 

5.  Object  of  action  implied  in  substantives  and  adjectives;  e.g. 
Fuga  perlcuU,  Flight  from  danger;  FatLens  laborls,  Patient  of  toil, 

6.  Thing  in  point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  (Poetic)  ;  e.g.  Aevl 
matnnu,  Ripe  of(\,e,  in)  age, 

B.  (a)    Secondary  object  to  verbs:  also  dependent  on  ad- 
jectives, 

1.  Matter  charged;  e.g.  Furti  eum  accosas,  Ton  accuse  him  of 
theft,     Bens  ayaxltiaei  Accused  of  avarice, 

2.  Object  of  mental  emotion ;  e.g.  Taedet  me  tul,  /  am  wearied 
of  you, 

3.  Thing  remembered ;  e.g.  Gaesarls  memlnl,  I  remember  Caesar, 

4.  Thing  lacking  or  supplied;  e.g.  Cadom  linples  vlni,  Tou  fill  a 
task  <with  ivine,    Flenns  vlni,  Full  of  twine. 

(b)    Usages  properly  referable  to  locative;  e.g.  Flnrls  te  fiudo, 
/  count  you  of  more  value.     See  §  494. 

These  uses  may  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

516        A.     Adjectival  use:  hence  either  dependent  on  nouns,  or  as 
secondary  predicate. 

I.     Person  or  thing  possessing  or  causing,  or  to  whom 
something  belongs,  or  whose  acting  or  condition  is  named. 

(a)    Dependent  on  nouns. 

Oiceronls  domns.     Crasal  filins.     Hectorls  Andromaohe. 
SoUb  ortus.     Comua  lunae.    AequorlB  Deae.    Labor  dlscendl. 
miTu  amicUielinL    Iiilinlciui  otll,  bonomm  liostUi. 
Est  operae  pretlum  dUigexLtlam  majonun  recordari.     (Cic.) 
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Qnae  turn  firequentla  senatus,  quae  expectatio  popull,  qui  conoursus  ICKsa- 
tomm,  quae  virtus,  actio,  gravltaa  P.  Lentull  consulls  fait  I  (Gic.) 
Numlnis  instar  eris  mlhi.    (Ov.) 

517         (A)     As  an  invariable  secondary  predicate. 

Temporl  eedere  semper  sapientig  haUtum  est.    (CIc.) 
Omnia  quae  mulierls  foerunt,  vlri  Hunt,  dotls  nomine.    (Gic.) 
Jam  me  Pompeii  totum  esse  sdo.     (Cic.) 
Carthaglnlenses  tut^lae  nostrae  duzlmus.     (Cic.) 
Interest  omnium  recte  facerd.     (Cic.) 

618  Of  the  personal  pronouns  the  adjectives  mens,  tuus,  suus,  noster, 
vester  are  used  (as  adjectives)  in  this  sense.  But  in  conjunction  with 
omnium,  the  genitives  nostrum  and  vestrum  (gen.  pi.)  are  used. 

Mea  domus.    Amid  tui.    Aocusator  mens. 

Mea  unius  opera  respulslica  salva  est.     (Cic.) 

Meum  est  llbere  loqui.    Communis  omnium  nostrum  parens. 

Neque  gloriam  meam,  laborem  lllorum,  faciam.     (Sail.) 

619  With  interest,  rSfert  the  abl.  sing.  fern,  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  genitive 
of  the  personal  pronouns.  (The  origin  of  this  construction  is  uncer- 
tain.) 

Hoc  me&  retert.    Dixit  hoc  lllorum  magis  quam  bu&  retulisse.    (Sail.) 
Uagnl  Interest  Giceronis  vel  meft  potlus  vel  mehercule  utriusque  me 
Intervenlre  dlscentl.     (Cic.) 

030       2.    Divided  whole: 
{a)     Definite  whole. 

Of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  genitives  (sing,  neut.)  mei,  tui,  sui, 
nostrl,  yestri,  nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  in  this  sense. 

Solus  omnium.    Multi  vestrum.    Tertius  regum  Bomanomm. 
Provlndamm  Macedonia  a  iMurlMuris ;  CUida  a  plratis  vezatur. 
Uterque  eorum.    Medium  viae.    Plana  urbls.    Pars  melior  mei. 

621  N.B.  The  Romans  often  used  an  adjective  and  substantive  agreeing, 
where  in  English  we  use  *ofJ  So  always  when  the  whole  is  really  not 
divided.  Adjectives  thus  used  are  adversus,  aversus,  extremus,  medius, 
multus,  nuUus,  omnis,  plerlque,  summus,  totus,  &c. 

Nos  omnes.    In  media  urbe.    Extreme  anno.    Tota  Asia. 
Bellqua  tu]:t)a.    Adyersa  basis.    Aversa  charta.    Uterque  firater. 
Ttecenti  conjuravlmus.    Amid,  quos  multos  babebat,  aderant. 

622  (fi)  Indefinite  whole.  Dependent  on  neuter  adjective  nominative 
or  accusative :  also  on  nihil,  quo,  eo,  &c. 

Hocpraemli.    Parum  prudentlae.    Allquld  pulcbri. 
Eomiserlarum  yenturus  eram.  (Sail.)  Habetis  anatim  Ugnorum.  (Liv.) 
Navium  quod  ublque  fnerat  In  unum  locum  coegerant.     TCaes.) 
Demonstrant  sibl  praeter  agri  soliun  nihil  esse  reliqui.     (Caes.) 
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528        3»     Particular  kind  or  contents;  that  in,  or  of,  which  a  thing 
consists* 

(a)  Definite  (sometimes  called  Genitive  of  definition). 

This  genitive  generally  corresponds  to  an  apposition  in  English, 

Honos  consulatus.     Nmueras  trecentomm.    Virtns  Jnstltiae. 
Celsa  Butlirott  nrlifl.    XTymphae  lactia  alimenta  dedere*    (Ov.) 
Ala  trecentonuu  equitum.    Auzilla  pedltatHa  equltatHsque.     (Caes.) 
Zhio  sunt  genera  liberalltatls ;  unimi  dandi  benefidi,  alteram  reddendl. 

(Cic.) 

(b)  Indefinite,     (Genitive  of  sort ^  material^  &c.) 

This  genitive  corresponds  in  English  (not  to  an  apposition,  but)  to  a 
part  of  a  compound,  or  to  a  phrase;  e.g.  *a  corn-heap,  *  money-rewards,  * 
*  a  thousand  in  coins.* 

AcfiCTOS  firamentl.     Praezola  pecuniae.     Magnuis  numerus  equorum, 

Hagna  vis  semlnimi.     Sex  dies  j(i»atil,     MiUe  nummnm. 

Nolnlt  ez  decumis  nimlnm  lucrl  dare.     (Cic.)    dcelus  viri,  Palaestrio. 

So  compendi  fEU^re,  tnake  of  savings  a  saving  of;  e.g.  operam  foe 
compendi  (Plant.) ;  lucrl  faoere,  dare,  &c.,  to  get  ^  give,  by  way  of  profit^  or 
extra \  e.g.  cccc  xnodlos  lucrl  feLdnnt  (Cic.) ;  numerare  Valentlo  coguntur 
lucrl  ES  zzz  xnllla  (Cic). 


524  4«     Quality  or  description :  always  with  adjective. 

Fossa  centum  pedum.    Puer  sedecim  annorum. 

Non  multl  dbi  hospitem  acdples,  sed  multt  Joel.     (Cic) 

Tuae  lltterae  TnaTlml  sunt  apud  me  ponderls.     (Cic.) 

525  5*     Object  of  action  implied  in  substantiyes  and  adjectives. 

{a)  Direct  object]  corresponding  to  an  accusative  or  infinitive 
after  the  corresponding  verb. 

For  the  personal  pronouns  m  this  sense  are  used  tiie  genitive 
singular  neuter  mel,  tul,  sui,  nostrl,  vestrl.  Occasionally  mens,  tuns, 
Buns,  &c.  are  used  as  attributes  (as  in  §518). 

.  Accusatlo  sceleratorum.     Possesslo  gratlae.     Cura  rerum  allenamm. 
Emptor  fimdl.    Sclentla  Juris.    Actor  partlum  optlmarum. 
Plgrltla  singulos  sepellendl.     Cunctatlo  Invadendt    Avldus  landls. 
Fuglens  laborls.    Vlr  tenax  propositi.    Tempus  edaz  rerum. 
Similes  parentliun.     Conscll  faclnorls.     Juris  dlctlo. 

Slmills  often  has  dative,  but  ^person  is  generally  in  genitive. 

(J))  Remoter  object ;  corresponding  to  a  dative  (rare)  or  ablative 
or  prepositional  phrases  after  the  corresponding  verb. 

(Mens,  tuns,  &c.'are  rarely  used  in  this  sense  as  attributes.) 

Vacatlo  mnnerls.    Ck>ntentlo  bonomm.     (Cic.) 
Dl,  qnlbns  Imperlum  est  anlmamm.     (Verg.) 
Inlmldtlae  ex  relpnbllcae  dlssenslone  snsceptae.     (Cic.) 
Stndlosus  lltterarum.     Mens  Interrlta  letl.     (Ov.) 
Incertus  sententlae.   (Liv.)     Amblgnus  futurt    (Tac.) 
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C26        6.     Tiling  in  point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  to  a  person:  used 
after  adjectives  in  poets  and  Tacitus. 

Aevl  matnnu.   (Verg.)     Seri  Btndlorum.   (Hor.)      CapltlB  minor  (Hor.) 
Judlcil  rectus.    (Sen.)        Occultus  odli.    (Tac.)       Lis^^uae  feroz.    (Tac.) 

For  anixnl  with  discmclarl,  fallere,  &c.  anziiui,  aeger,  Tlctus,  &c., 
see  §  485. 

i527        B,     Dependent  on  verbs  and  adjectives. 

I.     Secondary  object  of  the  thing,  after  certain  verbs,  which  if 
transitive,  have  also  a  direct  object  of  the  person :  also  after  adjectives. 

{a)    Themattercharged;  after  verbs  of  accusing,  condemning, 
acquitting,  &c. ;  also  after  certain  adjectives  of  like  meaning. 

AmbltQs  alterum  accusavit.     Majestatis  absolYuntur. 

C.  Verrem  Inslmulat  avaritlae  et  audaclae.    (Cic.) 

Fnrti  recte  agls.    Damnatns  voti.    ManufestiiB  rerom  capltallom. 

Bens  parrlddil.     Suspectns  jam  nlmiae  spel. 

S3A.  (3)  The  object  exciting  mental  emotion;  after  mlsereor 
and  the  impersonals  mlseret,  paenltet,  pigH,  pndet,  taedet;  rarely- 
after  other  words. 

*AIl<inando  misereminl  sodorum.     (Cic.) 

He  <inidem  mlseret  parletnm  Ipsorom  atqne  tectomm.     (Cic.) 

Paenltet  te  fortnnae.     He  civitatls  morom  plget  taedetque.     (Sail.) 

Justltlae  mlrari  (Verg.),  seposlti  dcerls  Invldere  (Hor.),  appear  to  be 
mere  imitations  of  Greek. 

£29  (0  The  thing  remembered,  or  forgotten,  &c. ;  after  meminl, 
remlniscor,  oUlvlBcor,  admoneo,  &c. 

Vivorum  memlni,  nee  tamen  Eplcnri  licet  oUlvlscl.     (Cic.) 
Catlllna  admonebat  allnm  ege8tatl8,allum  cupldltatls  snae.     (Sail.) 

A  similar  genitive  is  found  in  the  phrases  oertlorem  feuiere,  certior 
fieri,  venire  In  mentem. 
Certlorem  me  oomdlll  fedt.    Venlt  mlM  Platonls  In  mentem. 

The  thing  remembered  is  often  in  the  accusative  after  memlni,  re- 
jnlnlBCor,  oUlylscor,  and  in  the  ablat.  with  de  after  admoneo,  certlorem 
&oere,  &c. 

530'  (^)  Thing  lacking,  or  supplied;  after  Impleo,  compleo,  egeo, 
Indlgeo,  potior,  plenns,  egenns,  refertus,  and  other  like  words  occa- 
aonally.     (All  are  also  used  with  the  ablative,  §  498.) 

Tnlliaadolescentem  temerltatls  Buaereplet.    (Liv.) 
Ezerdtatlonls  Indlget.    Adlierballs  potitor. 
Domns  erat  aleatorllms  referta,  plena  ebrlomm.    (Cic.) 
Omnium  rerun  satnr.    Italia  referta  Pytha^oreomm  fait.     (Cic.) 
Ager  firngnm  fortius.   (Sail.)    Opemm  yacnus.    (Hor.) 

AlMttlnere  Iramm,  dedpl  lal)omm  (Hor.),  fessns  rerom  (Verg.)  and 
•the  like  seem  to  be  Graecisms. 

581  1,  For  plxulB,  mlnoxls,  asdB  and  other  genitives  used  in  expressions 
of  value,  see  §  494. 
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632  The  infinitive  (usually  called  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb)  k  an 
indeclinable  verbal  substantive  of  peculiar  character.  It  denotes  an 
action  or  fact  or  event  not  (usually)  in  an  abstract  manner,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  person  or  thing  of  which  it  is  predicated. 

It  is  a  substantive,  because  it  is  used  as  object  and  as  subject  to 
verbs,  and  as  an  oblique  and  direct  predicate. 

It  has  however  also  a  verbal  character.  It  contains  the  notion  of 
time;  it  has  its  object  in  the  accusative  or  (indirect  object)  in  the 
dative  case ;  it  is  qualified  by  adverbs,  not  adjectives ;  and  it  readily 
adnuts,  as  a  finite  verb  admits,  of  enlargements  or  qualifications  by 
means  of  phrases  or  subordinate  sentences. 

Its  ordinary,  and  what  we  may  call  its  nonnal,  use  is  as  direct  object 
to  a  verb,  or  as  oblique  predicate  of  a  substantive  in  the  accusative  case. 
Its  other  usages  are  developed  fix)m  these. 

It  has  oiily  an  occasional  and  irregular  use  as  a  genitive,  dative,  or 
ablative  case,  or  as  an  accusative  after  a  preposition.  The  gerund  and 
gerundive  are  used  instead. 

533        The  infinitive  is  used  as 

A.  (Ordinary  usages). 

I.  Direct  object  to  a  verb;  e.g.  Debeo  venire,  I  ought  to  come 
(Ji  owe  coming),     Sds  lo<lui,  Ton  understand  speaking, 

a.  Oblique  predicate,  tlie  infinitive  with  its  subject  forming  the 
object  to  a  verb ;  e.  g.  Wco  to  venire,  I  say  that  you  are  coming.  Video 
te  saplentem  esse,  I  see  that  you  are  <ivise, 

3.  Direct  secondary  predicate ;  IMcdrls  venire,  Tou  are  said  to  he 
coming,    Videtur  sapiens  esse,  He  seems  to  be  wise, 

4.  Subject  of  a  sentence : 

{a)  Absolutely;  e.g.  Placet  disputare,  Disputation  is  agreed  on* 
Turpe  est  fogere,  To [fly  is  disgracefuL 

(b)  With  its  own  subject;  e.g.  Placet  exercitom  dlmitti,  Ihe 
disbanding  of  the  army  is  agreed  on  (Jt  is  agreed  that  the  army  should  be 
disbanded)* 

5.  In  exclamations;  At  te  Romae  non  fore,  'Hten  to  think  of  your 
not  going  to  be  at  Rome  !  • 

B.  Primary  predicate  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative  case ;  Clamara 
oxnnes ;  ego  instare,  A  shout  from  every  one ;  I  press  on,  (Historic 
infinitive.)  *  •  * 

G.  As  genitive  or  ablative,  or  accusative  other  than  objective; 
e.g.  dJgnus  amari,  Worthy  to  be  loved,  Ibat  vldere  (poetic  for  regular 
visTUU,  §  466),  He  was  going  to  see,  ^ 
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094        A.     Ordinary  usages. 

I.  {a)  Direct  object  to  a  verb:  especially  to  such  as  involve 
a  reference  to  another  action  of  the  same  subject ;  e.g.  verbs  expressing 
luill,  posiver^  duty ^  purpose,  custom,  commencement,  continuance,  &c. 

Fossiun  (soleo,  debeo,  volo,  audeo,  &c.)  hanc  rem  fiEicere.  * 

Vlncere  scis,  Hannibal :  Tlctoria  utl  nesds.     (Liv.) 

Non  destltlt  monere.     Instltit  seqiul.     Maturat  profidsd. 

mtte  orare.     Odl  peccare.    Amat  laadarL 

Speras  ascendere.    Funem  contingere  gaudent. 

Haec  dlcere  balral.     (Cic.)    Da  flammam  evadere  classi.     (Verg.) 

Similarly  dat  operam  (  =  conatur)  id  scire. 

\b)  Object  of  the  thing  to  a  verb  which  has  also  a  direct  personal 
object. 

Such  verbs  are  chiefly  doceo,  a88ae£aclo»  Jubeo,  veto,  Bino,  arsruo. 

Docebo  RtOlnm  posthac  tacere.    (Cic.) 

jQssit  HelvetioB  abire.    Assuefecit  equos  rezoanere. 

This  infinitive  remains  when  the  verb  is  put  in  the  passive  or  gerun- 
dive; e.g.  Bulliui  docetnr  (docendus  est)  tacere;  EelvetU  Jubentnr 
(prohibentnr)  abire.    Assaefiicti  sunt  eqnixemanere. 

535        2.     Oblique  predicate,  with  its  subject  in  the  accusative  case, 
the  whole  expression  forming  the  object  after  a  verb. 

Such  verbs  are  those  which  have  naturally  a  fact  or  event  for  their 
object;  e.g.  verbs  expressing  declaration,  opinion,  knowledge,  order, 
<tvish,  sorroiw,  surprise,  &c. 

Dice  (pnto,  scio,  doleo,  admoneo,  Sec)  Caesarem  abisse  Tictorem. 

Sapientem  ciyem  me  et  esse  et  nnmerari  volo.     (Cic.) 

Kullos  bonores  mibi  decemi  sine.     (Cic.) 

Fore  se  in  discrizoine  Yldet.  (Cic.)   Te  tua  Tictorla  finil  cnpimtis.  (Cic.) 

Similarly  afler  phrases  equivalent  to  verbs : 

Caesar  certior  fkotns  est  bostes  snb  monte  consedisse.     (Caes.) 
Caeiius  auctor  est  Magonem  fiumen  tranasse.     (Liv.) 
ICagna  me  spes  tenet  hunc  locum  perfUgium  fore.     (Cic.) 

036        3.     Direct  secondary  predicate. 

(a)  When  the  finite  verb  which  has  an  oblique  sentence  for  object 
is  put  in  its  passive  voice,  and  the  subject -of  the  infinitive  becomes  the 
subject  of  this  passive  verb,  the  infinitive  and  other  oblique  predicates 
become  direct  secondary  predicates.     (Cf.  §  435.) 

Caesar  dicitnr  (putatnr,  auditur,  reperltnr,  &c.)  abisse  victor. 
Videntnr  baec  esse  fiacillora.     Jiissus  es  rennntiarl  consul.    (Cic.) 
In  lautnmias  Byracusanas  custodiendi  deduci  Imperantnr.     (Cic.) 

(b)  Wi£h  another  infinitive,  or  a  pronoun,  for  subject. 

Erudlto  bominl  vlvere  est.  cogitare.     (Cic.) 
Ostentare  boo  est,  Roman!,  non  gerere  bellum.     (Liv.) 
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«37  4.  Subject  of  a  sentence  or  in  apposition  to  the  subject,  ^ther 
{a)  absolutely,  or  (b)  with  its  own  subject  in  the  accusative  case. 

The  predicate  of  such  a  sentence  is  usually  either  est  with  a  second- 
ary predicate,  or  an  impersonal  verb. 

(a)    Absolutely. 

Faciniis  est  yincire  ciyem  Bomanuxn,  scelus  yerberare,  prope  parri- 
ddiuni  necare :  <iiild  dicam  In  crucem  toUere  7    (Cic.) 

Haec  Ipsa  snnt  honorabUla,  salutJEu:!,  appeti,  decedi,  assiirgl,  dedud, 
redud,  consull.     (Cic.) 

Licet  lascivire,    Bidicisse  fideliter  artes,  emolllt  mores*     (Ov.) 

(J))    With  its  own  subject  in  the  accusative  case. 

Hoc  fieri  et  oportet  et  opus  est.     (Cic.) 

Te  bilari  animo  esse  valde  me  juyat.     (Cic.) 

MiU  xumtiatum  est  Parthos  transisse  Euphratem.     (Cic.) 

(ir)  With  its  own  subject  omitted,  but  with  secondary  oblique 
predicate  expressed. 

The  secondary  predicate  is  usually  in  the  accusative,  but  if  the 
person  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  expressed  in  the 
dative  with  the  principal  verb,  the  predicate  usually  conforms. 

Hon  esse  cupidnm  pecimia  est ;  non  esse  emacem  vectigal  est.     (Cic.) 
Licet  esse  Qadltanum.     (Also  Licet  civl  Bomano  esse  Qadltano  :  rarely 

Licet  civi  Bomano  esse  Oaditaniun.) 
Vobis  Immunibns  bujus  esse  mali  dabitur. 

538  5.     In  exclamations:  object  or  subject  of  verb  understood. 

Ab !  tantamne  rem  tam  neglegenter  agere  I     (Ter.) 

Ergo  ine  potius  in  Hlspanla  faisse  tum  quam  Formlls  I     (Cael.) 

539  B.  As  primary  predicate  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative  case: 
or  sometimes  without  any  subject  It  is  thus  used  to  express  the 
occurrence  of  actions  without  marking  the  order  of  time.  (Historic 
infinitive.)  Frequent  in  animated  language  describing  a  scene.  Only 
present  infinitive  (besides  odlsse,  memlnlsse). 

This  usage  is  analogous  to  the  predication  of  one  noun  of  another 
without  expressing  est,  &c.  §§  4*7  ^,  584. 

Haec  com  dizisset  Catnlus,  me  omnes  Intnerl.     (Cic.) 
Turn  spectaculnm  borribile  in  campis  patentibns :  sequi,  fogere,  ooddi, 
capi;  eq.nl  atqne  vlri  adfllcti,  ac  mnlti  volnerlbns  acceptis  neqne 
ttigere  posse  neqne  qnietem  pati,  nlti  modo  ac  statim  concidere. 

(Sail.) 

MO  C.  As  genitive,  or  ablative,  or  accusative  (other  than  objective  ;  of. 
§  458)-  ' 

(i)  Dependent  on  substantives;  only  in  a  few  phrases.  (In  place  of 
genitive  or  gerund.) 

Nulla  est  ratio  amittere  ejnsmodi  oceasionem.     (Cic. )         ' 
Tempus  est  Jam  majora  conarl.     (Li v. ) 
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(2)  Dependent  on  adjectives ;  in  poetry  and  post- Augustan  prose.    In 
place  of  genitive  of  gerand  or  supine  in -u. 

Sdii  cantare  peritl  Arcades.    (Verg.)    Mess  erat  apta  capi.   (Ov.) 
(inyeiui  viderL   (Hor.)    Digniis  erat,  alter  eligl,  alter  eligere.    (Plin.) 

(3)  Dependent,  on  verbs;    chiefly  to  express  purpose  after  verbs  of 
motion^  &c.;  in  early  and  Augustan  poets.     (In  place  of  supine  in  -11m.) 

Mislt  orate.   (Ter.)     Ezlmus  vlsere.    (Plaut.) 

Mlttit  me  qnaerere.   (Prop.)    Peons  eglt  altos  Tlsere  montes.    (Hor.) 

Sometimes  other  expressions,  in  imitation  of  Greek,  occur;  e.g. 
Lorlcam  donat  habere  viro.     (Verg.) 
Nos  nniueras  snniiis  et  fimges  coxummere  natt     (Hor.) 

(4)  Dependent  on  prepositions  (rare). 

Snperest  praeter  amare  nlbll.     (Ov. ) 
Multum  Interest  Inter  dare  et  acdpere.    (Sen.) 


CHAPTER   XI. 

TENSES  OF  INFINITIVE. 

541  The  Infinitive  is  put  in  the  present,  past,  or  future  tense,  according 
as  the  action  or  event  denoted  by  it.  is  contemporaneous  with,  or  ante- 
cedent, or  subsequent  to,  that  of  the  verb  on  which  it  depehds. 

1.     Infinitive  as  object.  . 

Ouplo       "1  Ilohg 

Cupiam  I  shall  long 

<3uplero     I  -i,i_g     I  shall  have  longed    .   ..  _  • 

.•Cuplebam  f  ^^*^®"'    7  ^as  longing  \  ^^  ^^''' 

CuplYl  I  longed 

CupleramJ  I  bad  longed 

In  this  use  the  present  infinitive  is  common:  and  even  whei^e  in 
English  the  past  infinitive  is  used.   So  especially  with  possum,  debeo,  &c. 

Possum  1  (I  may  j^^. 

-Potnl       •  vldere,    -!  /  might  have  Afien  (lit.  I  was  able  to  see),    , 
Poteram^^  (/  might  have  seen  at  the  time, 

Debeo     ^  (I  ought  to  see, 

Debol       -  Tldere,    -j  I  ought  to  have  seen  (Jt  mias  my  duty  to  see), 

Debebam j  \1  ought  then  to  have  seen^  or,  to  have  been  seeing. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  not  often  used  as  object,  except 

{a)    when  it  is  important   to   speak  of  the  action  or  event  as 
already  done  or  ready : 

JTQn  potest  non  optasse.  She  cannot  revoke  the  wish  (already  made), 

but  Non  potuit  non  optare.  She  could  not  help  wishing, 
•JSalvd  ^cere,  J  preferred  sneaking, 

JMalnl  dixisse,  1  preferred  to  have  done  with  speaking  (to  say  no  more), 
Debeo  vineexie,  I  ought  to  win, 
Debeo  Tldssd,  T  ought  to  be  pronounced  <ivinner. 
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{d)    after  YOlo  in  prohibitions.      An  old  usage  imitated  by  Livy  and 
Augustan  poets.     It  is  also  used  after  possiua  and  some  other  verbs. 

ITe  quls  humaase  vellt  Alacem,  Atrlda,  yetas.    (Hor.) 

Ck>!unile8  edlzerunt,  ne  quia  quid  fc^e  causa  vendldlsse  neve  emiise 

▼ellet.    (Liv.)  " 

CommlslsBe  cavet,  quod  moz  mutare  lalioret.     (Hor.) 
Bacchatur  yates,  magnum  si  pectore  posslt  excusslsse  deum.    (Verg.) 

042        2.     InRnitive  as  oblique  predicate. 

(a)  In  sentences  dependent  on  principal  tenses. 
Dlco  ^  Ijaj  V 

S^  [  *«  ■*"*««•'  /  S  W  jald  \  '^"^-f'"  "•-'  '^"''"S- 

Dizl  (perf.)  J  I  have  said  J 

te  Bcripsisse, that   you    have    written, 

or  (wrote. 

te  acripturum  ease,    that  you  wjill  write,  or  are 

going  to  eivrite, 

te  acrlptumm  fuiaae, that  you    were   going    to 

write,  or  nvould  Ipave 
eivritten, 

illud  acrlbi,     that  that  is  heing  written. 

illud  acriptum  eaae,  that  that  was  written, 

Ulud  acrlptum  fnisse,    that  that  avas  {^f or.  some 

time)  <written,  or  had 
been  ^written, 

illud  aorlptum  irl, that  that  will  be  written^ 

t)r  is  going  to  be  <ivritten» 

(b)  In  sentences  dependent  on  secondary  tenses, 

Dicebam        \  I  <ivas  saying) 

Dixit  (aor.)  [.  te  acribere,  /  said  ■  that  you  <ivere  ivriting, 

Dizeram        j  I  had  said     J 

te  acrlpaiase, that  you  had  written, 

te  acripturum  eaae,   that  you  would  write,  or 

fwere  going  to  twrife, 
te  acripturum  fnlsse,     that  you  had  been  going  to 

fivrite,   or    nvould  have 
»  written, 

Illud  acrlbl,    thatthat<was  being  written. 

Illud  acrlptum  eaae,  that    that   was   (already) 

(written, 
illud  acrlptum  fniaae,    that  that  was  (/or  some 

time)   (written,   or   had 
•  been  (written, 
lUud  acrlptum  irl, that  would  be  written,  or 

(was  going  to  be  (written* 

The  same  use  applies  if  instead  of  dice,  dizl,  &c.  the  impersonal 
passive  dldtur,  dictum  eat,  &c.  be  used.- 
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MS 


We  may  specially  note 


(i)  The  infinitives  esse,  foisse,  as  used  with  participles,  are  often 
omitted.    See  §§  584,  585. 

(1)  For  the  future  infinitive  both  active  and  passive,  a  periphrasis  with 
tsxt^  or  ItLtnmm  esse  is  often  made  use  of. 

IMco  fore  ut  amem,  amer,  I  say  that  I  shalllove^  shall  be  loved, 

JAtL  fore  ut  amarftm,  amarer,  /  said  that  I  should  love^  shotdd  be  laved. 

(3)  Fore  with  the  past  participle  both  in  deponent  and  passive  verbs, 
corresponds  to  the  completed  future: 

Dice  (dlzl)  me  adeptnin  fore,  that  I  shall  have  gained;  Tniamm  fQx% 
shall  have  been  sent,  x^ 

(4)  Hemixil  is  used  with  the  present  (and  sometimes  the  perfect)  in- 
finitive of  events  of  which  the  subject  himself  was  witness  %  with  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  events  of  which  the  subject  was  not  witness. 

Mexnlnl  emu  dlcere,  I  remember  his  saying;  memlnl  eum  <UzlB8e,  I  re- 
member he  said. 


5M 


to  be  writing. 


3.    Infinitive  as  secondary  predicate. 

/  am  being  said 
I  shall  be  said 

,    -A-ihere        ^  shall  hafve  been  said 
'  ,  ^ '       I  qvas  (or  haije  been  said) 

I  tivas  being  said 
I  had  been  said 

8crlp8l88e,  to  have  qvritten. 

BcripturuB  esse, to  be  going  to  ivrite, 

TUluexaM,  to  be  in  the  act  of  being 

* '  vjounded, 

YUlneratus  esse, to  have  been  ivounded. 


IMcor 
Dioar 
Dictusero 
Diotus  sum 
PioetMur 
Dlctus  eram 


M6 


>  miU  dicere, 


4.     Infinitive  as  subject. 

The  present  is  most  usual,  but  the  perfect  is  used  where  the 
meaning  requires  it. 

/  am  allowed 

I  shall  be  allowed 

I  shall  have  been  allo<wed        \.  t  sit  ah 

I  weu  (or  have  been)  allowed  "   ^  P^    • 

/  <ivas  (being)  allowed 

I  had  been  a/lowed 

The  perfect  is  found  in  some  expressions  where  in  English  the  present 
would  be  used. 

Froiude  qulesse  erlt  melius  (Liv.),  //  tvHI  be  for  your  advantage  to  keep 
quiet, 

niud  non  paenitebit  corasse.    (Quint.) 

Tone  decnlt  fiesse  quum  adempta  sunt  ziot>l8  arma.    (Liv.) 


Uoet 

LlcoDlt 

Xionerlt 

Ueult 

LicelMit 

lionerat. 
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CHAPTER   XII, 
USE  OF  VERBAL   NOUNS. 

546  Besides  the  infinitive  other  verbal  nouns  are  found  with  the  verbal 
characteristic  (when  formed  from  transitive  verbs)  of  having  a  direct 
object  in  the  accusative  case. 

A.  Gerund :  e.g.  asendum  (subst.),  doing;  with  which  is  closely- 
connected 

B.  Gerundive:  e.g.  res  agenda,  a  thing  to  do, 

C.  Supine:  e.g.  ibis  actum,  Tou  qvillgo  to  do. 

D.  Participles:  (a)  Present:  Active;  e.g.  agens,  ^w«^  (adj.). 

(^)  Past :  Active  (only  from  deponents) ;  adep- 

tus,  halving  gained. 
Passive;  actus,  done, 

(c)  Future :  Active ;  e.  g.  actunis,  about  to  do, 

A.  B.  The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  nouns  with  -o  stems,  the 
gerund  being  in  form  a  neuter  substantive,  the  gerundive  an  adjective. 
They  are  used  in  all  cases,  but  the  gerund  is  used  in  the  singular 
number  only. 

The  gerund,  like  the  infinitive,  shews  its  verbal  nature  in  having  its 
object  in  the  accusative  or  in  the  dative,  not  in  the  genitive,  case ;  and 
in  being  qualified  by  adverbs,  not  by  adjectives :  it  shews  its  substan** 
tival  nature  in  its  own  construction.  As  compared  with  the  gerundive, 
it  is  chiefly  found  when  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed  is  intransitive, 
or,  though  transitive,  is  used  without  the  object  being  expressed  with  it. 

The  gerundive  is  confined  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  usually  substi- 
tuted for  the  gerund  of  such  verbs,  when  the  object  is  expressed.  The 
object  is  then  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  gerund,  and  the  gerund, 
taking  adjectival  inflexions  (then  called  the  gerundive^,  is  mad6  to  agree 
with  it  in  number  and  gender.  But  the  gerundive  is  not  used  where 
indistinctness  would  arise  from  the  change  of  the  object's  case. 

The  oblique  cases  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  infinitive :  i.e.  they  are  used  where  the  infinitive  if  it  had  case 
Inflexions  would  be  used  in  oblique  cases.  The  nominative  (and  in 
oblique  language  the  accusative)  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive  has  a 
special  use. 

'^^'^'-    ^^^^  T«S»ie,  to  rule,  ov  ruling.    (§§  534,  J37-) 

\  Accusative  with  prep. :  ad  regenduin,  to  rtde, 

ad  regendOB  popnlos,  to  rule  peoples. 

\ 
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Dative :  regendo,  for  ruling, 

regendls  popiills,^r  ruling  peoples. 
Ablative :  regendo,  by  ruling  ;  In  regendo,  in  ruling. 

regendls  populis,  by  ruling  peoples-;  in  regendl» 
populls,  in  ruling  peoples. 
Genitive:  regendi,  of  ruling, 

regendorum  populorum,  of  riding  peoples ^ 

647  The  accusative  gerund  (except  as  the  substitute  for  the  nomi- 
native in  infinitive  sentences)  is  used  only  after  prepositions,  usually 
ad,  sometimes  In,  Inter  and  ob ;  rarely  any  others. 

Insitead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  dependent  on  it,  the 
gerundival  expression  is  always  used. 

Haec  ad  Judicandnm  sunt  facOllma.     (Cic.) 
lllissus  est  ad  anlmos  regum  persplclendos.     (Liv.) 
Magna  jam  snnuna  erogata  est  In  servos  ad  militiam  emendos  arman> 
dosque.     (Liv.)  . 

648  The  dative  gerund  expresses  the  indirect  object,  especially  work 
contemplated. 

Instead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  dependent  on  it,  the 
gerundival  expression  is  always  used. 

Ck>n8iil  placandls  Bomae  dis  habendoque  dilectu  dat  operam.     (Liv.) 
His  audlendls  credendlsqne  opportnna  multitudo  confluebat.     (Liv.) 
HI  scribendo  afEUerunt.    Decemviri  lltlbus  Judlcandis. 
Clyitates  non  sunt  solvendo.     (Cic.) 

649  The  ablative  gerund  is  used  both  without  and  with  a  pre* 
position. 

(a)    The  gerund  used  without  a  preposition  chiefly  expresses  the 
means,  sometimes  the  manner  and  circumstances. 

Instead  of  the  gerund  with  a  direct  object  bdng  used,  the  gerundive 
is  generally  substituted,  unless  some  obscurity  would  result, 

Caesar  dando,  sublevando,  ignoscundo,  Gato  nihil  larginndo,   gloriam 

adeptus  est.     (Sail.) 
Hetdonlns  hostem  se  fatendo  prope  denuntiavit  ut  arma  caperetis,  hie 

negando  bella  esse,  axma  vobls  ademlt.     (Liv.) 
Hodie  Stat  Asia  Luculli  instltutls  servandis  et  quasi  vestigils  perse- 

quendis.     (Cic.) 

(F)    With  prepositions  ab,  de,   ex,  in;   rarely  pro,  very  rarely 
super.     (Never  with  cum  or  sine.) 

The  gerund  is  rarely  used  with  a  direct  object  depending  on  it^ 
unless  it  be  a  neuter  pronoun, 

Nomen  legis  Qraece  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo  dnctum  est.  , 

Primus  liber  est  de  contemnendia  morte.     (Cic.) 

m  accusando  atque  In  ezplicandis  criminibus  operam  consiunpst 

(Cic.> 
Fro  ope  ferenda  sodis  pergit  ire  ipse  ad  urbem  oppngnandam.     (Liv.) 
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560  The  genitive  gerund  and  gerundive  are  always  dependent  on  a 
noun,  never  on  a  verb  (except  as  secondary  predicate  vrith  ease).  They 
are  used  indifferentiy,  except  where  the  one  form  or  the  other  affords 
less  ambiguity. 

Ita  nati  factlque  sumus  ut  et  agendl  aliqnld  et  dUUrendi  allquos  et 
referendae  gratiae  prlndpia  In  not>is  oontSneremuB.     (Cic.) 

Inlta  Bnnt  In  hac  dTltate  consilla  urt>l8  delendae,  clvlimi  tracidandonim, 
nominls  Bomanl  exstlnguendi.     (Cic.) 

561  The  gerund  is  used  in  the  nominative  as  sul:ject  to  the  verb 
est,  erat,  &c.  predicating  existence,  with  a  dative  of  the  agent,  the 
whole  expression  thus  conveying  the  idea  of  obligation^. 

The  gerund  is  rarely  used  in  this  way  ^th  a  direct  object  de- 
pendent on  it,  except  in  Lucretius  and  Varro.  Instead  of  this,  what 
would  have  been  the  direct  object  after  the  gerund  becomes  the  subject, 
and  the  gerundive  is  used  as  a  secondary  predicate.  Hence  it  may 
often  be  translated  in  English  by  the  passive  voice. 

In  oblique  language  the  accusative  with  esse,  &c.  is  used. 

Enndum  est  mihi.  There  is  for  me  a  goings  i.e.  /  must  go, 

Haec  miU  snnt  agenda,  These  things  are  for  me  to  do^  or  must  be  done 

by  me,     Sdo  haec  mihi  esse  agenda. 
Hao  tempestate  servlnndimi  aut  imperitandum,  luUMndus  metos  est  ant 

faciundns,  Quirltes.     (Sail.) 
Sno  cuique  Jndicio  ntendnm  est.     (Cic.) 
Caesarl  omnia  nno  tempore  erant  agenda;   vezillnm  proponendnm, 

signnm  tuba  dandum,  at>  opere  revocandl  milltes,  acles  instm- 

enda.    (Caes.) 
Dlscessi  at)  eo  bello  in  quo  aut  in  acie  cadendnm  fait,  aut  in  aliquas 

InHldias  incldendnm,  ant  deveninndum  in  Tlctorls  manus,  ant  ad 

Jnbam  confnglendnm,  ant  caplendns  tamqnam  exsilio  locos  aut 

consoiscenda  mors  volnntaria.     (Cic.) 
Aetemas  poenas  in  morte  timendnmst.     (Lucr.) 

552        The  gerundive  is  also  used : 

(a)  As  oblique  predicate  to  the  direct  object  of  certain  transitive 
verte  (lia!)eo,  do,  euro,  loeo,  oondnco,  &c.)  to  express  an  action 
purposed  to  be  done  upon  such  object.  If  the  verb  is  put  in  the 
passive,  the  gerundive  becomes  a  direct  predicate. 

Agmm  de  nostro  patre  cOlendnm  liabetttt.     (Ter.) 

Demns  nos  pliilosopbiae  excolendos.     (Cic.) 

Caesar  pontem  in  Arare  fiieinndnm  curat.    (Caes.) 

Pars  inde  blbenda  servatnr.    (Ov.)    I^etergendas  doacas  locat.    (Liv.) 

^  In  Plautus  verbal  steins  in  -tlon  are  occasionally  so  used  and  even 
with  an  accusative  object ;  e.  g.  Quid  tibl  banc  adltlost  7  Why  is  therefor 
ym  an  approaching  this  woman?  i.e.  What  do  you  mean  by  approaching? 
Quid  tibi  istnm  tactiost? 
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Qi)     As  a  mere  attribute,  with  the  meaning  of  (i)  obtigation  or 
d£st'tny  or  desert;  and  this  in  negative  and  quasi-negative  sentences 
approaches  the  meaning  of  {%)  possibility, 
(x)     0  fkdniu  antmadYortendnm.     (Ter.) 
Oognosdte  aMud  gasos  impMratorii,  sane  dllifsntor  retfaendua  et  oon* 

servandum.     (Cic.) 
Quies  Inter  lahoroB  aut  jam  ezhaustos  aut  moz  ezhauriendiMi  Teuofavlt 

corpora  anlmosqne  ad  oomia  de  Integro  patienda.     (Liv.) 
Omxila  flbi  et  empta  et  emenda  esse  clamavit.     (Cic.) 
Vlx  erat  credendum.     (Caes.) 
La1)ore8  non  fuglendos  aervnauM  nemisaTenat.     (Cic.) 

663  C.  The  accusative  of  verbal  substantives  v«rith  stem  in  -tu  (i.e. 
the  supine  in  -ma)  often  has  a  direct,  less  often,  an  indirect  object. 

Qnamprimimi  haeo  risum  yfini.     (Cic) 

Legati  In  eaitra  Aequorun  Yenerunt  <iaestiim  injurias  et  ex  foedere  res 

repetitTinL     (Liv.) 
Non  ego  Ckralia  servltimi  ambdibiiB  UK).     (Veig.) 

This  supine,  with  ixl  used  impersonally,  suppfies  a  form  for  the 
passive  ftiture  infinitive. 

Andlerat  non  datum  irl  filio  nxorem  sno  (Ter.),  He  bad  beard  tbat  there 
is  not  a  going  to  give  a  luife  to  bis  son  ;  i.e.  tbat  a  wife  <will  not  be 
given  to  bis  son, 

Putat  omnia  ant  pleraqne  amblgiia  lisnm  M.    (Cic} 

664  [The  so-called  supine  in  -n  is  the  ablative  of  the  same  stem,  and  is  used 
as  other  ablatives ;  e.  g. 

Tnrpe  dlctn.    Terrlblles  yisn  foxmae.    See  §  497. 

The  dative  is  occasionally  found  in  somewhat  similar  use ;  e.g. 
Alter  colllB  nani  opportnnna.  (Sail.)    Atna  potni  Jacnnda.  (Plin.)] 

666  D.  The  participles  are  verbal  adjectives'used  either  to  predicate 
some  action  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing,  or  to  describe  a  person  or 
thing  by  some  action  or  state.  They  are  of  three  different  times,  past, 
present,  and  future,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  principal  actions. 

The  present  and  future  participles,  and  in  deponent  aikl  a  few  other 
verbs  the  perfect  participle  also,  have  an  active  meaning. 

The  perfect  participle  has  in  verbs  other  than  deponents  usually  a 
passive  meaning. 

666  I.  As  primary  predicate,  or,  more  commonly,  as  secondary  predi- 
cate with  the  verb  ease,  the  futi^re  and  perfect  participles  are  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  deficient  tenses  in  the  active  and  passive  voice.  The 
present  participle  is  hardly  ever  so  used. 

Awalais  smn,  amatarus  sum,  $cc    Amatnm  te  esse  dlco. 

NIUl  dlgnnm  dlotu  actvm  liis  eonanUbna.     (Liv.) 

Senectns  est  operoaa  et  semper  agens  allqnid  et  moliens.     (Cic.) 

L.  G.  15 
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667  a.  As  secondary  predicate  they  denote  the  circumstances  in  which 
some  person  or  thing  is  placed  when  the  principal  action. occurs.  In 
prae- Augustan  prose  the  future  participle  is  rarely  so  used. 

(A  participle  thus  stands  in  place  of  an  adverbial  expression  or  sentence 
and  often  is  best  so  translated,  or  sometimes  by  a  finite  verb  coordinate 
with  the  principal  verb.) 
Haec  locutUB  sublimis  abllt.     (Liv.) 
Omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimitur,  Inveteiatum  fit  plerumqne 

rolmstius.     (Cic.) 
Non  hercule  mlhl  nisi  admonlto  venisset  In  mentem.     (Cic.) 
Nee  vlzit  male  qui  natus  morlensque  fefellit.     (Hor.) 
Inde  Oraeciae  praesidebls,  et  speclem  Romania  trajectumm  te  praebens, 

et,  Bl  res  poposceHt,  trajecturas.     (Liv.) 

558  Some  stems  in  -bundo,  originally  genmdives,  are  (rarely)  used  as  parti- 
ciples present,  and  even  with  object  in  accusative;  e.g. 

HIaec  prope  contionabimdua  clrcumibat  homines.     (Liv.) 

569  The  passive  participle  is  specially  used  as  oblique  predicate  with  babeo, 
do,  reddo,  &clo,  euro,  yoIo,  cuplo.     (Compare  the  gerundive  §  552.) 

Excnsatiua  babeas  me  rogo :  ceno  domL     (Mart.) 
Mipsos  flELclo  matbematlcos,  grammaticos,  musicoa.     (Cic.) 
6ic  stratas  leglones  Latlnorum  dabo,  quemadmodum  legatum  Jacentem 
yldistls.     (Liv.) 

560  The  passive  participle  h,  chiefly  in^Livy  and  other  historians,  used  with 
a  substantive  so  as  to  express  not  so  much  a  thing  or  person  acted  on,  as 
the  action  itself.  But  the  action  is  regarded  as  completed,  and  thus  differs 
from  expressions  with  the  gerundive. 

Dubltabat  nemo  quln  vlolati  hoapltes,  legati  necatt,  fana  vexata  banc 

tantam  e£ELcerent  vastitatem.     (Cic.) 
Regnatum  Romae  ab  condlta  urbe  ad  llberatam  annoa  ducentoa  quadra- 

ginta  quattuor.    (Liv.) 
Tum  Dauai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  Virginia  ira  undlque  collectl  invadunt. 

(Verg.) 
The  neuter  singular  of  the  participle  is  so  used  without  a  substantive  but 
chiefly  in  the  nominative  and  ablative  cases  (cf.  §  506). 

Diu  non  perlltatum  tenuerat  dlctatorem.     (Liv.) 

Inventum  eat  carmen  In  llbria  Slbyllinia  propter  crebriua  eo  anno  de 

caelo  lapldatum.    (Liv.) 
Erat  nlML  cur  properato  opua  easet.     (Cic.) 

561  The  participles  are  sometimes  used  as  ordinary  adjectives,  sometimes 
as  substantives. 

(a)    Participles  used  as  ordinary  adjectives. 

Vlr  aapiena.        Certa  poena.        Vox  acuta.        Tempna  futuruni. 
Quid  ?  latae  imaginea  Ita  nobia  dicto  audlentea  aunt  7    (Cic.) 
Medicua  plane  conflrmat  propedlem  te  valentem  fore.     (Cic.) 

Many  become  so  completely  adjectives  that  they  are  inflected  for 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  and  take  an  object  in  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 
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(J))  Participles  used  as  substantives.  This  use  is,  except  in  certain 
words,  chiefly  found  in  the  neuter  singular  of  the  perfect  participle, 
and  the  plural  of  the  masculine. 

,  axusms,  a  lover;  adulescens,  a  young  man;  candidatus,  a  candidate; 
praefectus,  a  chief  magistrate;  fiactiun,  a  deed;  pactum,  a  bargain; 
senattLs  consnltiun,  a  resolution  of  the  ^Senate ;  plebisdtum,  a  commons'* 
decree;  Jurisprudentes,  lawyers;  senattLs  dluma  acta,  Senate's  journal. 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

USE  OF  VERB  INFLEXIONS.     INFLEXIONS  OF  VOICE, 

562  Verbs  with  active  inflexions  are  of  two  classes,  transitive  and 
intransitive.     Some  verbs  belong  to  both. 

Transitive  verbs  express  an  action  conceived  in  connection  with 
an  object  upon  which  it  is  exercised ;  e.  g.  amo,  J  love;  moneo,  /  nvam ; 
audio,  I  hear;  6do,  I  eat;  pello,  I  push;  rego,  I  guide ;  tolero,  I  hear ; 
uro,  I  bum;  laedo,  I  eivound. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  object  should  be  actually  expressed, 
e.g.  edo,  I  eat,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  transitive  verb  because  no  food 
is  specified. 

663  Some  verbs  being  specially  applicable  to,  or  frequently  used  with,  a 
particular  object  are  not  unfrequently  fouiid  in  this  special  sense  without 
the  object  being  expressed. 

appellere,  sc.  navem,  put  in  to  shore ;  conturbare,  sc.  rationes,  become 
bankrupt;  facere,  sc.  sacra,  sacrifice;  fiEusere  mecom,  sc.  rem,  make  with 
mfy  on  my  side ;  Inhibere,  sc.  nayem,  ba^k  water ;  mittere,  sc.  nuntium, 
send  a  nxessage ;  oblre,  sc.  mortem,  meet  deaths  die ;  tendere,  sc.  pelles, 
pitch  tents. 

664  Intransitive  (or  neuter)  verbs  express  a  state  of  being,  or  an 
action  not  conceived  in  connection  with  any  object,  as  thereby  affected; 
e.g.  curro,  /  run;  horreo,  /  shiver;  gaudeo,  I  rejoice;  praesum,  1  am 
at  the  head;  ardeo,  I  am  on  fire  ;  noceo,  I  am  hurtful. 

Such  a  state  or  action  may  affect  other  persons  or  things  indirectly, 
and  this  indirect  object  may  be  expressed  in  an  oblique  case,  just  as  a 
similarly  indirect  object  may  be  expressed  with  a  transitive  verb ;  e.g. 
mlhi  gaudeo,  non  tibi,  1  rejoice  for  myself  not  for  you ;  praesum  exer- 
citni,  I  am  in  command  of  the  army  (cf.  §  474). 

Some  neuter  verbs  often  correspond  to  passive  verbs  in  English;  e.g. 
audio  male,  /  am  ill  spoken  of;  Jaceo,  /  am  prostrated;  compare  perdo, 
I  destroy  ;^^^xwi^  I  am  destroyed;  vendo,  I  sell;  yeneo,  I  am  sold^ 
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565  Verbs  with  passive  inflexions  are  of  two  classes;  viz.  verbs  which 
have  also  an  active  voice,  and  verbs  which  have  no  (^corresponding) 
active  voice.     The  latter  are  called  deponents.     (See  list  in  §  340.) 

In  verbs  which  have  also  an  active  voice,  passive  inflexions  are  used 
principally  to  bring  into  fNrominence  either  the  object  of  the  action  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occurrence  of  the  action, 
without  specifying  the  agent. 

If  the  object  of  the  action  be  a  person  or  thing,  i.e.  if  the  verb  be 
transitive,  the  passive  may  be  used  in  both  numbers  and  all  three 
persons.  Thus,  laedo,  /  qvound,  may  have  for  object  me,  te,  eum 
(earn,  id),  nos,  vos,  eos  (eas,  ea).  Consequently  in  the  passive  we 
may  have  (ego)  laedor,  (tu)  laederls,  (Is,  ea,  id)  laedltnr,  (nos) 
laedlmur,  (vos)  laedlmlnl,  (11,  eae,  ea)  laeduntnr,  I  am  {being)  <ivounded^ 
thou  art  ^wounded,  &^c. 

If  the  verb  be  intransitive,  and  therefore  express  merely  the  existence 
or  occurrence  of  an  action,  the  passive  is  used  in  the  third  person 
singular  only  (as  if  the  action  itself  were  the  real  object  of  such  a  verb). 
Thus  noceo,  /  am  Jburtfulj  I  do  hurt ;  nocetnr,  burtfulness  exists^  hurt  is 
(being)  done;  eo,  I  go;  Itur,  going  takes  place  ^  is  (being)  done;  suadebo, 
I  <wSl  give  advice  ;  snadehitur,  advice  <iviil  be  given, 

^6^  Be^es  the  more  usual  case,  in  which  the  subject  is  acted  on  by 
others,  passive  inflexions  are  sometimes  used  in  speaking:  (i)  of  an 
action  done  by  the  subject  to  himself;  and  more  frequently  (a)  of  an 
actkm  experienced  without  any  specified  external  agency ;  e.g. 

(i)  dngor,  accingor,  I  gird  myself ;  dedot,  give  myself  up ;  erigor, 
raise  myself;  QxetQMT^  exercise  myself;  ezuor,  take  off  from  myself;  tstor^ 
bear  myself \  finger,  train  myself;  Induor,  put  on  myself;  ponor,  place 
myself;  praectpltor,  throsw  myself  headlong;  stemor,  tbro<w  myself  on 
the  ground;  Yertor  (and  compounds),  turn  myself;  vngor,  anoint 
myself;  volvor  (and  compounds),  roll  myself;  and  others. 

(%)  Corresponding  in  English  to  verbs  used  intransitively:  alor, 
I  feed;  circnnugor,  move  round;  eormmpor,  spoil;  dtlector,  delight; 
ezitfaigiior  (of  a  light),  go  out;  findor,  split;  lavor,  bathe;  meiyor, 
plunge;  moveor,  move;  mutor,  change;  'omor,  dress;  pMooXy  feed; 
rumpor,  burst ;  tondeor,  shave ;  devortor,  turn  aside  (to  lodge) ;  and 
many  others,  where  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  there  is  any 
precise  notion  of  action  either  by  oneself  or  by  others. 

Sometimes  also  (3)  the  action  is  one  which  the  subject  gets  done  or 
lets  be  done  to  him:  e.g.  cogor,  J  find  myself  compelled;  non  defa- 
tigabcQr,  /  cmll  not  permit  myself  to  ^^  ^'''^^  ^^^i  ^^' 

The  simple  import  of  the  passive  inflexions  is  the  same  m  all  these 
cases,  viz.  that  the  subject  is  also  the  object  of  the  action. 

567  Deponents  have  passive  inflexions,  but  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction of  v«-bs  vsdth  active  inflexions.  Some  deponents  are  transitive, 
e.g.  flateor,  I  confess;  some  intransitive,  e.g.  epolor,  I  banquet. 
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In  a  few  verbs  this  deponent  use  of  the  passive  inflexions  coexists 
with  a  properly  passive  one.  The  past  participle  is  not  unfrequently 
subject  to  vaciUation.     (See  §  340.) 

The  precise  import  of  the  passive  inflexions  in  the  case  of  each  deponent 
is  not  easy  to  tell,  because  we  do  not  know  the  precise  conception  attached 
originally  to  the  verbal  stem.  The  ordinary  meaning  which  we  attach  to 
the  verb  in  its  deponent  form  is  that  original  meaning  as  modified  by  the 
effect  of  the  passive  inflections. 

The  following  appear  to  be  some  of  the  shades  of  meaning  which  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  passive  (originally  reflective)  inflexions. 

1.  Action  upon  oneself;  e.g.  ftm^ror,  I  free  myself;  profidscor,  /  set 
myself  forward  (i.e.  travel)  \  potior,  I  make  myself  master  ;  apiscor,  I  fasten 
to  myself;  amplector,  I  fold  myself  round  (i.  e.  embrace) ;  altor,  /  make 
myself  kneel. 

2.  Action  within  oneself ;  e.  g.  morior.  I  die  ;  patior,  I  suffer;  ixaaoor, 
I  get  angry  ;  reor,  I  think  ;  spatior,  I  walk  about, 

3.  Action  for  oneself;  e.g.  oUlvlBOor,  /  blot  out  for  myself;  VMmor, 
I  earn  for  myself{mejnOy  simply  I  earn)-,  epulmr,  I  make  afea^tfor  myself; 
plscor,  I  provide  myself  with  fish.  So  metier,  inrtior,  fertier,  all  convey 
the  idea  of  the  subject's  share  in  the  result. 

4.  Becoming  (e.g.  playing  a  part);  e.g.  blaadier,  I  play  the  coax; 
fOror,  I  play  the  thief  hence  steal ;  domlnor,  I  act  the  lord;  Interpreter,  / 
act  interpreter, 

5.  Engagement  in  a  mutual  action.  The  effect  is  seen  chiefly  in  plural 
number;  e.g.  escolamiir,  we  kiss  ;  praellor,  I  wage  war  ;  comitor,  I  accom- 
pany (or  make  myself  an  attendant) ;  rixor,  /  wrangle. 


568        In  the  construction  of  passive  verbs  several  points  require  notice. 

If  a  transitive  verb  be  changed  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice, 
the  following  additional  changes  are  required,  if  the  sentence  is  to 
express  the  same  fact,  as  it  expressed  with  the  active  form. 

(a)  The  object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  subject  to  the  passive 
verb. 

(Ji)  A  secondary  predicate  of  the  object  changes  from  the  accusa- 
tive to  the  nominative. 

(/)    The  agent  (subject  of  the  active  verb)  is  put  in  the  ablative 

with  the  prep.  ab. 

/laedit  /wounds  Marcus. 

««  T«^4«-  nc^^   jDruBO  a<Uatorem  dedit  Sgave  Marcus  to  Drusus 
e.g.  Lucius  KaxGum  J  ^^^.^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

'ooxmlem  esse  dloit  \says  Marcus  is  consul, 

is  being  ivounded  by  Lucius. 
«ivas  given  to  Drusus  as  a 

helper, 
is  being  said  by  Lucius  to  be 

consul. 


MarouA  a  Lucio 


laedltor 

Druse  adjuter  datus  est 

Marcus 
consul  esse  dlcitur 
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W9  An  intransitive  verb  is  not  used  in  the  passive  except  impersonally, 
and  no  further  change  is  required,  except  usually  the  omission  of  the 
agent.  (If  the  agent  is  expressed,  it,  will  be  usually  in  the  ablative 
with  ab  as  above.) 

(An  indirect  object  to  an  intransitive  passive  verb  in  Latin  will 
sometimes  appear  in  English  translation  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive 
passive  verb.) 

FersiiasnmBt  homini ;  tiuotumal ;  ventiimBt ;  Tincimur ;  diizlt.     (Ter.) 
Inyldetur  commodis  liominum  ipaorom,  studiis  autem  eorum  ceteris 

commodandi  favetur.    (Cic.) 
Sed  tamen  satis  fiet  a  nobis,  neque  parcetnr  labori.     (Cic.) 
Vult  sibi  qulsque  credi.     (Liv.) 
A  Cotta  priiuisque  ordinlbus  acriter  resistebatiir.     (Caes.) 

670  A  neuter  pronoun  in  the  singular  number  (which  is  in  the  accusative  as 
denoting  the  extent  of  an  action  after  an  active  verb,  cf.  §  461)  is  found 
with  the  passive  construction.  (It  may  be  considered  as  an  accusative  still, 
or  perhaps  as  a  nominative  qualifying  the  impersonal  subject.) 

Hoe  a.  Luelo  5^*'*^'**  laeditHTv  Marcus  receives  this  wound  from  Lucius, 
iKarco  necetur.  This  hurt  is  being  done  Marcus  by  Lucius, 
Mibi  qnidem  ipsi  nihil  ab  istis  jam  noceri  potest.    (Cic.) 
Hoc  solum  pugnatnr.  (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

USE  OF  VERBAL  INFLEXIONS  OF  PERSON  AND 

NUMBER. 

671  i.    Subject  and  predicate  contained  in  the  verb. 

The  finite  verb  contains  both  subject  and  predicate  in  itself,  the 
personal  inflexions  expressing  the  subject,  and  the  stem  expressing  the 
predicate. 

Hence,  whenever  in  English  an  unemphatic  pronoun  is  sufficient  to 
denote  the  subject  without  risk  of  mistake,  the  finite  verb  in  Latin 
requires  no  addition  for  this  purpose.    This  is  so  with  the  verb 

672  1.    in  the  first  or  second  person. 

Thus  cnrro,  carrimns,  refer  to  the  person  or  persons  speaking; 
curris,  corritis,  curre,  currite,  to  the  person  or  persons  spoken  to. 

But  the  pronouns  may  be  added  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or 
contrast. 

Quod  ego  ftd  ad  Trasumennum,  ad  Cannas,  id  tu  hodie  es.     (Liv.) 
Negat  cuncta  Italia,  negat  senatus,  negatis  vos.     (Cic.) 
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573  '2.  m  the  third  person,  when  it  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the 
last  preceding  verb  of  the  same  number  and  person,  and  which  is  suited 
tQ  the  sense,     (Very  frequent.) 

Venlt  Verres  In  aedem  Castoris:  conslderat  templum:  yersat  se,  quaerlt, 
quid  agat.     (Cic.) 

574  3.  sometimes  in  the, third  person  plural,  when  the  subject  is  *  persons 
in  general.' 

Deorum  inmortallum  Judida  sclent  in  scholls  profexre  de  morte.   (Cic.) 
Viilffo  ex  oppidis  puUlce  gratulabantur  Fompejo.     (Cic. ) 

Hence  we  find  sentences  in  which  partim,  partly,  appears  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  subject,  as  if  it  were  pars  or  alii     (Comp.  vnlgo  above.) 

Partim  e  nobis  ita  timldl  snnt,  nt  omnem  popnll  Bomanl  beneficiorum 
memorlam  abjecerint,  partim  ita  a  republica  aversi,  ut  se  hostl 
favere  prae  b«  ferant.     (Cic.) 

More  correctly  Amlci  partim  desememnt  me,  partim  etiam  prodide-> 
runt.    (Cic.) 

575  4.  in  certain  verbs  in  the  3rd  person  singular,  where  the  fact  of 
the  action,  state,  or  feeling  is  the  prominent  point  and  the  doer  is  left 
indefinite.  Such  verbs  are  called  impersonal s,  and  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

{a)    The  verbs  miseret,  pl^ret,  pudet,  paenitet,  taedet. 
e.g.  Ipsiiis  £BUSti  pudet.     fillseret  me  allorum. 

(Other  examples  in  %  $%%,  Many  other  verbs,  e.g.  decet,  oportet, 
accidit,  &C.  are  called  impersonals:  but  these  have  always  a  neuter 
pronoun,  or  infinitive,  or  sentence  for  subject.) 

(3)     Expressions  concerning  the  weather  or  sky. 

Fulminat;  tonat;  pluit;  gelat;  advesperascit. 

Reate  imbri  lapidavit.  (Liv.)  Luclsclt  hoc  Jam.  (Ter.)  For  hcc, 
comp.  §  570. 

(c)  Intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  so  used,  generally  in  the 
passive  voice  (see  §  569). 

Dicto  paretur.     Cui  pare!  potuit  ? 

Utes  severe  aestimatae :  cui  placet,  oblivlscitur :  cui  dolet,  meminit. 

(Cic.) 

576  ii.    Subject  expressed  by  a  separate  word  or  words. 

As  the  finite  verb  always  contains  its  own  subject  in  its  personal 
inflexions,  the  separate  word,  usually  called  its  subject,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  in  apposition  to  these  inflexions  for  the  purpose  of  closer 
definition. 
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1.  When  the  subject  is  expressed  hj,  a  separate  word,  the  finite 
verb  is  in  the  same  number  and  person  as  its  subject. 

Te  adronmae  premunt  onmes,  qui  te  florentem  putas;   te  luMdlnes 
torqueiit ;  ta  dies  noctasame  cmolaxls,  eui  non  sat  est,  quod  est. 

(Cic.) 

Omnes  enlm  patres  famlllae  falee  et  aratro  r^ctls  intra  mumm  cor- 
repslmus.     (Col.) 

Exceptions : 

677  (a)  If  the  subject  be  a  substantiye  in  the  singular  number,  but 
denotes  more  than  one  person,  the  verb  is  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

DlflUglunt  alii  ad  naves ;  pars  scandunt  rursus  eqnum.     (Verg.) 
Uterque  eonun  ex  castris  stativis  a  fiumlne  Apso  exerdtum  educunt. 

(Caes.) 

(3)  The  verb,  if  it  closely  follow  a  secondary  predicate,  sometimes 
conforms  to  it  in  number.  (This  is  rare,  except  where  it  is  indifferent 
which  substantive  be  considered  the  subject.) 

Amantium  Irae  amorls  integratiost.     (Ter.) 

Contentum  rebus  suis  esse  mazlmae  sunt  oertis8lniae<|ue  divltiae.   (C ic.) 

578  2.  When  the  subject  is  composed  of  two  or  more  substantives, 
denoting  different  persons  or  things,  but  regarded  as  in  connexion  with 
each  other,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural :  in  the  first  j)erson  plural,  if 
the  subject  contain  the  first  person ;  and  in  the  second  person  plural,  if 
the  subject  contain  the  second  person  and  not  the  first. 

FaiQiis  et  MaroeUus  private  consilio  praeterenntur.     (Caes.) 

Si  tu  et  TuUia  valetis,  ego  et  suaviasinius  Cicero  valemns.   (Cic.) 

Ego  et  Yos  sdmns  Inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto.     (Hor.) 

579  Occasionally  the  plural  is  found  when  a  singular  substantive  has  another 
joined  to  it  by  com;  rarely  when  the  connexion  is  by  a  disjunctive. 

Ipse  dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur.    (Liv.) 
Haec  neque  ego  neque  tu  fedmus.    (Ter.) 

580  If  the  two  or  more  substantives  composing  the  subject  really  form  but 
one  notion,  the  verb  is  frequently  put  in  the  singular. 

Senatufl  populnsqaa  Romanus  inteUegit.    (Cic. ) 

Cum  tempus  necessitasque  postulat,  decertandum  manu  est.    (Cic.) 


iii.     Omission  of  the  verbal  predicate. 

581  1.  When  two  or  more  subjects  require  the  same  predicate,  but 
joint  action  &c.  is  not  to  be  expressed,  the  predicate  is  usually  expressed 
only  once,  and  is  put  in  the  number  and  person  required  by  the  subject 
nearest  to  it  in  the  sentence. 
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Hoc  miU  et  Perlpatetici  0t  Tetos  Academia  oonoedit.     (Cic.) 

Vlr  tx>xiii8  et  sapiens  did  dtieotor  ego  ae  tu.     (Hor.) 

In  qua  sententla  Democritus,  Heraditus,  Empedocles,  JLrlstoteles  fait. 

(Cic.) 
Qnaestnram  nos,  oonsulatnm  Cotta,  aedllltatem  petel>at  Hortensius. 

(Cic.) 
But  also,  for  rhetorical  effect,  Dixit  Juratus  P.  Tltlus  tutor  pupilli 
Junli;  dixit  HL  Junius  tutor  et  patruus:  Mustius  dixlsset  si  yiyeret: 
dixit  L.  DomltluB.     (Cic.) 

582  a.  When  a  plural  subject  is  distributed  by  ati  apposition  of  alius, 
qulsaue,  pars,  &c.,  either  the  general  plural  predicate  is  omitted,  or 
more  usually  the  special  singular  predicate. 

Ambo  exercitus,  Vejens  Tarquiniensisqiie,  suas  quisqne  alMunt  domes. 

(LiY.) 

QmSsque  suos  patlmur  mauls.     (Verg.) 

Inertia  et  momua  antml,  anus  aUun  expeetastes,  ennctamlni.    (Sail.) 

Oonsules  ejus  annl,  alter  morbo,  alter  ferro  perlerat.     (Liv.) 

683  3.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted  when  it  can  be  readily  supplied 
by  conaderation  of  the  context.  So  especially  dioo  and  fado ;  and  in 
answers,  the  verb  used  in  the  question  &c. 

Quid  tu,  Inquit,  tarn  mane,  Tubero  ?    Tum  Ule.     (Cic.) 
Saplenter  haec  reliquisti,  si  conslllo ;  fel^dter,  si  casu.     (Cic.) 
Gain  per  biduum  nihil  allud,  (luam  steterunt  paratt     (Liv.) 
A  me  C.  Caesar  pecunlam?    Cur  potius,  quam  ego  ab  lllo?     (Cic.) 
Kagls  ao  magls  anxla  Agripplna,  quod  nemo  a  Alio.     (Tac.) 
Quo  mlM  fortunam,  si  non  concedltur  uti?    (Hor.) 
8ed  hoc  nihil  ad  me.     Quorsum  haec  ?    Quid  multa  ? 

B84  A  predication  without  est,  &c.  (besides  its  occurrence  where  the 
est  is  expressed  in  an  adjoining  dause)  is  common  in  descriptions  of  a 
scene  or  the  like  (comp.  §  539) ;  and  with  past  participle. 

Ante  diem  tertium  Idus  Novembrls,  cum  sacra  via  descenderem,  Insecu- 

tus  est  me  cum  suis:  clamor,  lapides,  fnstes,  gladli;  haec  Impro- 

visa  omnia.     (Cic.) 
Hare  saevom,  Inportuosum,  ager  fmgum  fertlUs,  bonus  pecori,  arborl 

Infecundus ;  cado  terraque  penuria  aquarum.     (Sail.) 
Interea  cum  meis  omnibus  coplis  vexavl  Amaniensis,  hostis  sempitemos : 

multl  occid,  capti;  rdiqul  dissipati;  castella  munita  Inproviso 

adventn  capta  et  Incensa.     (Cic.) 

5S5  ♦  Similarly  the  infinitive  esse  is  usually  omitted  with  the  future  par- 
ticiple, and  frequently  with  the  past  participle,  (esp.  after  volo,  oportet, 
&c.) ;  sometimes  in  other  cases. 

Bespondit  se  id  nemlnem  faoturum  pntasse.     (Cic.) 
Senatus  censuit  frequens  colonlam  lavloos  deduoendam.     (Liv.) 
Quid  dubitatls  ?  jam  snbllmem  raptum  oportuit.     (Plant.) 
Quid  refert  utrumYoluerlmllerlan  gaudeamfiictnm?    (Cic.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  INDICATIVE  and  IMPERATIVE  MOODS  and 

THEIR  TENSES. 


586       (A)    Tenses  of  Indicative  Mood. 

The  Indicative  mood  is  the  primary  and  ordinary  form  of  the  finite 
verb,  and  is  therefore  used  wherever  there  is  no  special  reason  for 
employing  the  imperative  or  subjunctive.  Not  only  facts  but  supposi- 
tions and  conunands  can  be  put  in  the  indicative  mood,  but  only  when 
the  writer  or  speaker  relies  on  the  tenor  of  the  context,  or  turn  of  the 
rhetoric,  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  and  does  not  care  to  mark 
the  supposition  or  the  command  by  the  form  of  the  expression. 

The  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  in  the  indicative  mood  may  be  divided 
either  (i)  according  to  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  or  (ii)  according 
to  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  action  spoken  of. 

i.    Time  to  which  the  tenses  relate. 

687  According  to  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  the  tenses  are  either 
primary  or  secondary. 

The  primary  tenses  denote  time  contemporaneous  with,  antecedent, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  time  at  which  we  are  speaking,  or  to  some  time  at 
which  we  feign  ourselves  to  be  present  and  watching  events. 

The  secondary  tenses  denote  time  contemporaneous  with,  antecedent, 
or  subsequent  to,  some  other  time  o/* which  we  are  speaking,  and  which 
we  affirm  (by  the  use  of  secondary  tenses)  to  be  past. 

Active  Voice. 

PRIMARY.  secondary. 

^      .  Present;  dico,  Imperfect;    dicebam,  I 

C  on  temporary.  ^  ^^  ^^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Future;  dicam,  Aorist;  dlzl,  J  j^zi</ (i.e. 

Subsequent.  /  shall  (jou^  be  after   something   had 

tufill)  say,  happened). 

S  u  bseq  u e  n  t      to  Completed  Future ; 

present  time  but  .  dlxero,    I    shall 

antecedent     to  (you^     be     will) 

some  future  event  have  said, 

.  J      4.  Perfect;  dixl.  Pluperfect;   dixeram,  / 

A  n  tecedent.  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^ 
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Passive  Voice. 


Contemporary. 

Subsequent. 

Subsequent  to 
present  time  but 
antecedent  to 
some  future  event. 


Antecedent. 


Pres. 
Fut. 


PRIMARY. 

amor,    I    am 
being  loved. 

[Bma^ioryljJball 
(jou^  be  twill) 
be  loved. 


SECONDARY. 

*      r  \  amabar,  /  was 
P  '  (     being  loved. 

.         jamatus   sum,   / 
J     «ivas  loved. 


Completed  Future ; 
amatiiB  ero  (or  fUero), 
I  shall  (jou^  be  nvill) 
have  been  loved. 

ramatos  sum,  / 
Perf.  j     am  (or  have      Plup. 
(     been)  loved. 


amatus  eram  (or 
faeram),  Ihad 
been  loved. 


ii.     Completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  action. 

688  The  present,  future,  and  imperfect  tenses  express  incomplete  action 
(and  hence  are  sometimes  called  respectively  present  imperfect,  future 
imperfect,  past  imperfect). 

e.g.  laedo,  laedor,  /  am  wounding,,  am  being  ivounded;  laedam, 
laedar,  /  shall  wound^  shall  be  wounded;  laedebam,  laedebar,  /  was 
wounding,  was  being  ttvounded. 

The  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  express  completed 
action  (and  hence  are  sometimes  called  respectively  present  perfect, 
future  perfect,  past  perfect). 

e.g.  laesi,  laesus  sum,  I  have  wounded,  have  been  wounded;  laesero, 
laosos  ero,  I  shall  have  wounded,  shall  have  been  wounded;  laeseram^ 
laesus  eram,  /  had  ^wounded,  had  been  <wounded. 

The  shade  of  meaning,  which  the  incomplete  or  complete  tenses 
imply,  varies  somewhat  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  itself  (as  denoting 
an  act,  or  as  denoting  a  state),  and  is  more  clearly  seen  in  some  tenses 
or  uses  than  in  others.  A  periphrasis  is  often  the  only  mode  of 
expressing  in  English  the  meaning  implied,  but,  it  must  be  remembered, 
such  a  periphrasis  often  errs  on  the  other  side  by  giving  too  hard  and 
precise  an  expression. 

589  Especially  noticeable  is  the  correspondence  of  a  single  tense,  the 
perfect,  in  Latin  to  two  tenses  (aorist  and  perfect)  in  Greek,  and  two 
so-called  tenses  in  English:  e.g.  fed  expresses  /  made,  inolriaa,  and 
/  have  made,  7rfn'otr}Ka ;  fEUStus  sum,  I  was  made,  eTroniSriv,  and  /  have 
been  made,  n-exrociy/Liai.  In  the  active  voice  the  Latin  form  primarily 
denotes  the  past  act,  /  made,  and  secondarily  the  result  of  that  act, 
/  have  made*  In  the  passive  voice  it  denotes  primarily  the  resulting 
state,  I  am  a  made  person,  and  secondarily  the  act  which  produced  it, 
/  fuuas  made  or  /  became. 

690  In  the  passive  vcace,  since  all  the  tenses  in  English,  but  only  the 
completed  tenses  in  Latin,  are  compounded  of  a  past  participle  and  the 
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verb  of  beings  there  is  a  want  of  exact  correspondence  between  the  two 
languages.     Thus 

Amatus  sum  is  ^i)  I  am  loved  (present  of  the  state) ;  (2)  I  have 
been  loved  (perfect  or  the  state)  ;  (3)  /  "was  loved  (aorist  of  the  act). 

Amor  is  I  am  loved,  i.e.  J  am  heing  loved  (present  of  the  act). 

Amatus  ero,  /  shall  be  loved  (future  of  the  state). 

Amatna  faero,  /  shall  have  been  loved  (completed  future  of  the 
state).  But  both  are  used  without  much  or  any  distinction  for  futures 
of  the  state,  or  completed  futures  of  the  act. 

Amatx>r,  /  shall  be  loved,  is  the  future  of  the  act. 
•  Amatus  eram,  (i)  I  vjas  (at  the  time)  loved,  i.e.  a  loved  person  (a 
contemporary  state  in  past  time)  ;  (a)  I  had  been  loved  (an  antecedent 
act  in  past  time). 

Amabar,  /  twos  loved,  i.e.  /  was  being  loved  (a  contemporary  act 
in  past  time). 

Amatus  ftd,  I  <was  (at  one  time,  or  for  some  time)  loved;  i.e.  a 
loved  person  (aorist  of  the  state).  It  is  not  used  of  the  perfect  of  the 
state  (/  have  been  loved,  amatUB  »nm),  nor  of  a  contemporaneous  state 
in  past  time  (amatus  eram)^. 

Amatus  fueram,  (i)  /  had  been  loved,  i.e.  at  one  time,  or  for  some 
time  (an  antecedent  state  in  past  time)  ;  (%)  I  had  been  loved  (an  ante- 
cedent act  in  past  time),  synonymous  with  amatus  eram. 

591  The  principal  contrasts  which  may  be  implied  by  the  use  of  a  tense 
of  incomplete  action  rather  than  of  complete  action,  or  vice  versa,  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Continuance  of  an  action  contrasted  with  its  conclunon:  e.g. 
Troja  est,  Troy  still  exists;  Trcja  fuit,  Troy  is  no  more;  dico,  1  am 
speaking,  dlzl,  /  have  done  nvf  speech ;  pereo,  I  am  going  to  ruin,  peril, 
it  is  all  over  <u)ith  me  ;  liabeo,  /  have^  lialral,  /  bad  once, 

2.  Continuance  of  an  action  contrasted  with  a  single  act  So 
especially  the  imperfect  compared  with  the  perfect  (i.  e.  aorist) ;  e.  g. 
Yidebam,  Inuas  looking  at,  vidi,  I  caught  sight  of;  putabam,  /  fwas  of 
opinion,  putavi,  I  formed  the  opinion,  or,  the  thought  once  occurred  to  me, 
non  putaram,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me;  sdebam,  1  kneeut,  sdvl, 
/  learnt ;  discebam,  1  used  to  learn,  dldiol,  /  (once)  learnt ;  si  Tolet,  if 
he  shall  be  twilling,  si  voluerlt,  if  be  shall  choose;  poteram,  /  had  it  in 
mj  poiver,  potul,  I  proved  able,  succeeded  in  doing  it, 

3.  Purpose  or  attempt  contrasted  with  actual  performance,  or  the 
actual  fact :  e.g.  servabam,  I  tried  to  save,  senravl,  /  actually  saved, 
servaveram,  /  had  actually  saved;  caplam,  /  shall  proceed  to  take, 
eepero,  I  shall  succeed  in  taking;  lUueescit,  the  day  is  breaking,  lllnzlt, 
/'/  is  day  ;  dormlebat,  he  tried  to  sleep,  dormlYlt,  be  fell  asleep  ;  dabat,  he 
offered,  dedlt,  he  gave. 

^  In  Plautus  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  used  of  the  aorist  of  the  act ; 
e.g.  AcbilUni  orabo,  ut  aurum  mlhl  det,  Hector  qui  ezpemiua  fait. 
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4.  The  action  itself  contrasted  with  the  resulting  condition:  e.g. 
yenio,  I  am  on  my  road^  yenl,  I  am  here;  defloiebant,  tbey  were  desert- 
ing^ defeoerant,  tbej  ivere  deserters;  nosco,  /  am  getting  knowledge  ofy 
novi,  /  know;  Tincam,  /  shall  win^  vicero,  /  shall  he  the  winner; 
peribo,  /  shall  die;  pexiero,  1  shall  be  dead;  ooealesco,  oocalnl,  /  grow 
callous;  ooeaHil,  i  haw  became  callous;  ranisUoor,  /  caU  to  tmndy 
miiinlnl,  /  remember ^  bear  in  mind. 

The  principal  usages  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  are  as 
follows.  More  examples  will  be  given  in  the  chapters  which  treat  of 
the  moods. 

Present. 

693  The  present  time  is  strictly  the  transitory  moment  between  past 
and  future.  Hence  the  senses  numbered  below  (i)  and  (2).  As  actions 
are  often  spread  over  a  longer  period,  the  present  is  used  (3)  of  actions 
not  wholly  past,  and  (4)  of  actions  not  wholly  future,  the  j^former 
ending,  so  far  as  the  account  is  given,  with  the  present,  the  latter 
conunencing  with  the'  present.  Lastly  (5)  the  present  is  used  of  what 
holds  good  now,  although  it  may  hold  good  also  of  the  past  and 
future. 

593       Thus  the  Present  tense  expresses 

I.     An  action  at  the  time  of  speaking. 

Hlc  ego  Benrlum  ezspeoto.     (Cic.) 

Nunc,  quiun  tos  IntiMor,  Bomaaoa  enw  TMao.     (Liv.) 


6M        a.     An  action  in  past  time,  but  rhetcMically  assumed  to  be  present 
This  is  frequent  in  vivid  narrations.     (Historic  present.) 
Archagatbo  negotinm  dedit,  ut  argentmn  ad  mare  deportaretur.    As- 

ceiidlt  in  eppktam  i^<diagatbu8 :  juliet  qobbhHm  prodnrre  anod  habe- 

ye&i.    WMoM  «irat  funmuB.    (Cic.) 
Tlx  ea  ftttns  eram:  tremere  omnia  visa  rvpMita;  anmnilBsl  petlmus 

terram  et  tok  fertar  ad  anrte.    (Verg.) 

695        So  regularly  with  dum,  *  whilst,^  of  actions  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  as  other  actions  whether  in  past,  present,  or  future  time. 

Dun  ohaequor  adolesoentibuB,  me  aenem  esse  oblltus  sum.     (Cic.) 
Dum  ea  Bomanl  parant  oonaultantaue,  Jam  Bairnntum  snmma  vi  oppog* 

nahatur.     (Liv.) 
Dum  elephantl  trajiduntor,  Interim  Hannibal  qnlngentoa  eauites  ad 

caatra  Bomana  miserat  specnlatum.     (Liv.) 
Jam  inflci  debet  pner  iis  artlbna,  qnaa  at,  4«n  ett  tesec,  oombiberit,  ad 

majoxrn  Teniet  paratlor.    (Cic.) 

596        5.     An  action  extending  over  some  time,  including  the  time  of 
speaking. 

Capio  eqtddett  et  Jampridem  cuplo  Alezandxeam  visere.     (Cic.) 
Quid  7  tibin'  nmqnam  quloquam,  poatquam  tuua  amn,  verborum  dedi  ? 

(Plant.) 
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597        4.     An  action  about  to  be  commenced.  ' 

Quid  est?  Crasse,  Imiune  sessiim?     (Cic.) 

Taemlnl  castra  et  defendite  dillgenter,  si  quid  duxlua  acdderit:  ego 
rellquas  portas  olrcumeo  et  castrorum  praesldia  confirmo.     (Caes.) 

698  So  especially  with  antequam,  priosanain,  and,  where  waiting  is 
spoken  of,  with  dnm. 

Ante  qnam  de  accnsatione  ipsa  dico,  de  acoosatomm  spe  pauca  dicam. 

(Cic.) 
Tn  liic  nos,  dum  ezlmos,  Interea  opperibere.     (Tor.) 

699  5.  An  action,  without  reference  to  any  particular  time  (especially 
in  stating  abstract  truths). 

Quod  semper  movetur  aetemum  est.     (Cic.) 

Tua  res  agitur,  imries  com  prozimos  ardet.     (Hor.) 

Future. 

600  The  Future  denotes  an  action  taking  place,  or  (in  verbs  signifying 
a  state)  a  state  existing,  in  ftiture  time.  The  following  usages  claim 
notice : 

(a)  Subordinate  sentences,  qualifying  a  principal  future  sentence 
(whether  such  future  sentence  is  expressed  in  indicative  or  impera- 
tive, or  subjunctive  of  command,  &c.),  and  referring  to  the  same  time, 
have  regularly  and  usually  the  future..  (In  English  the  present  is 
generally  found.) 

Naturam  si  sequemur  dncem,  nimquam  aberrablmns.     (Cic.) 
Hoc,  dum  erimus  in  terris,  erit  illi  caelesti  vitae  simile.     (Cic.) 
Qui  adiplscl  veram  glorlam  volet,  Justitiae  ftmgatur  o£Diclls.     (Cic.) 
Ducere  me  auditum,  perges  quocunque,  memento.     (Hor.) 

601  (^)  It  is  used  to  express  a  logical  consequence ;  or  an  event,  the 
knowledge  or  declaration  of  which,  though  not  the  feet  itself,  is  future.. 
Slu  autem  caderet  in  saplentem  aegritudo,  caderet  etiam  Iracundia: 

qua  quonlam  vacat,  aegiltudlne  etiam  vacablt.     (Cic.) 
Cognatam  comperi  esse  nobis.    De.  Quid?  dellras.    Ch.  Sic  erit:  non 
temere  dico.     (Ter.) 

'^02        (0     -^s  a  kind  of  imperative. 

Pe  aqua  si  curae  est,  si  quid  Fbilippus  aget,  anlmadyertes.     (Cic.) 
(Other  examples  in  Chap,  xix.) 

Imperfect. 
The  Imperfect  tense  expresses  (see  §  591) 

603        I.     A  continuous  action  contemporaneous  with  past  action  or  time 
referred  to. 
Fostremam  Bomanorum  adem  Invadnnt.    Tum  Marlus  apud  primes 

agebat,  quod  ibi  Jugurtba  cum  plurumls  erat.     (Sail.) 
Arcbias  erat  temporibus  lllls  Jucundus  MeteUo  mi  Numidico,  audle- 

batur  a  M.  Aemlllo,  yivebat  cum  Q.  Catnlo  et  patre  et  Alio,  a 

L.  Orasso  oolebatur.    (Cic.) 
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e04  2.  In  letters,  especially  Cicero^s,  it  often  denotes  an  action  at  the 
time  of  writing,  as  being  past  when  the  correspondent  receives  the 
letter. 

This  usage  occurs  where  the  writer  has  specially  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular time  of  his  writing,  and  is  describing  the  feelings  and  occur- 
rences of  the  moment ;  and  so  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  letters.  But  it  is  not  always  adopted  where  it  might  be,  and  is  not 
unconmionly  in  close  connexion  with  primary  tenses. 

Ante  diem  Till.  Eal.  haeo  ego  scrlbebam  hora  noctls  nona.    Mllo  cam- 

pum  Jam  tenebat:   Maxcellus  candldatos  ita  stertebat,   ut  ego  | 

yldnua  aiuUrem.     (Cic.) 

Prldle  Idns  Febr.  haeo  scrlpsl  ante  incem ;  eo  die  apud  Foxnponium  in 
ejns  nuptilB  eram  cenatnrus.     (Cic.) 

Vos  quid  a^reretia  in  republica,  com  baa  litteras  dabam,  non  sdebam ; 
audiebam  quaedam  turbnlenta,  quae  scilicet  cupio  esse  folsa,  nt 
aliqnando  otiosa  libertate  finuunnr.    (Trebon.)  ^ 

In  bis  eram  curls,  cum  scrlberem  ad  te ;  quas  si  deus  allquis  in  gau- 
dium  yerterit,  de  metu  non  querar,     (Plin.) 

606        3.     Habitual  or  repeated  action  in  past  time. 

Qulcquid  quaeslerat,  yentri  donabat  avaro.     (Hor.) 

In  Oraeda  musici  fioruerunt,  diseebantque  id  omnes.     (Cic.) 

Commentabar  declamitans  cotidle.     (Cic.) 

Plcebat  melius  quam  scripslt  Hortensius.     (Cic.) 

606  4.    An  action  conunenced,  or  attempted,  or  proposed  in  past  time.  '^ 

Eisu  omnes,  qui  aderant,  emorlri :  deaique  metuebant  omnes  Jam  me.  [ 

CTer.) 
Ck>nsistit  utrumqne  agmen,  et  ad  proelium  sese  ezpediebant.     (Liv.) 
Conaules  incerti,  quod  malum  repentinum  urbem  inyasiaaet,  sedabant  ^ 

tumultus,  sedando  interdmn  moyebant.     (Liv.)  ^ 

lujus  dedltionis  ipse  Fostumius,  qui  dedebatur,  suasor  et  auctor  fait. 

(Cic.) 

So  with  postquam,  of  the  state  having  commenced : 

Fost  quam  nibil  uaquam  hostile  cemebatur,  OaUi,  yiam  isgressi,  ad 

urbem  Bomam  peryeniunt.     (Liv.)  '"^ 

Perfect. 

• 

607  The  Perfect  tense  expresses  an  action  done  in  past  time.     As 
contrasted  with  the  imperfect,  it  resembles  the  Greek  aorist,  and 
denotes  a  single  act,  not  a  continued  state ;  a  fact,  not  a  description.        , 
As  contrasted  with  the  present,  it  resembles  the  Greek  perfect,  and 
denotes  that  the  action  is  then  already  completed.    See  §  591. 

In  the  division  of  the  Latin  perfect  the  clue  given  by  the  English  trans- 
lation has  been  chiefly  followed;  e.g.  soripsi,  /  wrote  (aor.),  /  have 
written  (perf.).  But  the  Latin  form  is  really  but  one  tense,  denoting  past 
time. 
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608  I.  Aorist  or  Historical  Perfect,  An  action  which  took 
place  in  past  time,  either  singly  or  in  succession  to  other  actions.  So 
usually  in  a  continued  narrative. 

(a)  Postremo  Catlllna  in  senatnm  yenit.  Tom  M.  Tamils  consul  ora- 
ttonem  halnilt  luenlentam  atque  utllem  rsipnldloae,  quam  postea 
serlptam  adidit.    (Sail.) 

Veni,  vidl,  yld.    (Caes.) 

L.  Luciillus  per  multofl  annos  Asiae  provfuelaa  pnMfait.    (Ck.) 

(b)    So  with  paoas,  prope,  where  in  English  we  use  the  pluperfect. 

Prope  oblitvs  sum,  quod  mazlme  ttiit  seribendiun.     (Gael.) 
Brutum  no&  miaus  amo  quam  tu,  paaaa  dlzl,  qtuua  t«.     (Gic.) 

(r)  Frequently  in  this  sense  in  temporal  sentences,  with  postquam, 
antequam,  priusquam,  &c.     (In  Englif^  the  pluperfect  is  frequent.) 

Post  quam  Cn.  Pompelus  bA  bollHm  BUvltamiiBi  missus  est,  pauoomm 

potentta  crevlt.    (Sail.) 
Hispala  non  ante  adulesoeatem  <nmlsit,  quam  fldeoi  dedtt  a1g»  Ills  aacris 

se  temperaturum.     (Liv.) 

a.  (Perfect  or  Present  Perfect),  An  action  already  com- 
pleted before  present  time,  so  that  the  result,  rather  than  the  action 
itself,  is  present  to  the  mind. 

(ai)  Membils  utimur  prius,  quam  dldidmus,  eujus  ea  xttSlitatis  causa 

lial>eamu8.     (Cic.) 
Tandem  aliquando,  Qulrites,  L.  Cattlinam  ex  urbe  yel  ejedmus  vel 

emisimus  vel  ipsum  egredlentem  YerlOB  pfosecutt  smnus.    Abllt, 

exoessit,  evasit,  empit.    Nulla  Jam  pemides  moenibus  Ipsis  Intra 

moenla  eomparabitur.     (Cic.) 


(b)  Sometimes  with  emphasis^  c£  §  591 ; 

Fuimus  Trees,  ttiit  Ilium  et  Ingens  gloria  Teucrorum.     (Veig.) 
Filium  unicum  adolescentulmn  habeo.    a,  quid  dizi,  liabere  me  ?  immo 
liabui,  Chremes.    Vnnc  babeam  necne,  Inoertnmst.    (Ter.) 

• '  ^y  So  of  an  action  quickly  completed ; 

;  Terra  tremlt :  fugere  ferae.     (Verg.) 

(c)  In  subordinate  sentences,  in  speaking  of  repeated  actions,  when 
the  principal  verb  is  in  the  present  tense. 

Cum  fiortnna  reflavlt,  adfllglmur.  (Cic.)     Other  examples  in  Chap.  xx. 

(d)  Similarly  in  principal  sentences,  but  only  in  Augustan  poets 
and  later  writers. 

Rege  ineolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est:   amisso,  mpere  lldem  con- 

Btructaque  meUa  diri|»iere  ipsae.     (Verg.) 
Non  domus  et  fondus,  non  aerls  acervus  et  auri  aegroto  domini  deduzit 

corpore  febres.     (Hor.) 
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Completed  Future. 

The  Completed  future  denotes  an  action  in  future  time  completed 
at  some  pdnt  in  future  time.  Like  the  other  perfect  tenses,  sometinxes 
It  suggests^  not  so  much  the  act  itself,  as  the  future  resulting  state. 

609  X.    An  action  already  completed  at  a  given  future  time.    - 

(In  a  subordinate  sentence,  the  present  or  perfect  is  generally  used 
in  English ;  e.g.  Cum  (si)  Tflnero,  When  (if)  J  come  or  have  come.) 

Omn  tn  haec  lAgai,  ego  Ilium  fortasse  conrenero.    (Cic.) 
Snm  com  Tidero,  Arpiaum  pergam.     (Cic.) 

3.  An  action  completed  simultaneously  to  another  action  in  future 
time. 

Qui  Antoniom  opprenoilt,  is  bellimi  eooftcerlt.    (Cic.) 
An  Ule  noa  yio«rlt,  si  qiuumnque  oonrttc1<ni»  in  baao  urliem  cum  luU 
venerlt?    (Cic.) 

3.  Of  a  definite  act  contrasted'  with  a  previous  state.  So  e^xcially 
8i  potnero,  voluero,  liboerlt,  placnerit. 

Plato,  8l  modo  iatfliprotari  pota«ro,  Us  fere  vetbls  utitur.    (Cic.) 
Lege  Judiciarla  ne<iue  legetur,  quisquls  TOluerit,  xieo,  QUisqulB  noluerlt, 

aon  legetur :  Judlces  Judlcabunt  ei,  quos  lex  ipsa,  aon  qitos  homi- 

num  libido  delegerlt.     (Cic.) 

4.  Future  result  of  an  action  now  past     Comp.  §  6ox.  « 

Sin  plane  oceidimus,  ego  onmlbue  meis  ezitio  foero.     (Cic.) 
Unas  liomo  taatas  itrages  impnae  per  urbem  edlderlt?  Juveaam  prlmos 
tot  miserit  orco  ?     (Verg.) 

5.  Often  in  comic  poets,  and  occasionally  in  later  writers,  it  is 
used,  in  principal  or  simple  sentences,  with  but  littie  if  any  difference 
of  meaning  from  the  simple  future.    So  vldero  of  an  action  postponed. 

Crede  iaqaam  mlU :  aat  coasolaado  aat  coasililg  aat  re  Javero.  (Ter.) 
Tu  iavita  malleres :  ego  accivero  paeros.     (Cic.) 
KOlestas  si  sum,  reddite  argeatnm :  abiero.    (Plant.) 
Bed  videro  quid  e£Diciat:  taatisper  boc  ipsiua  magal  aestimO)  quod 
poUicetur.     (Cic.) 

Future  in  -so. 

610  The  future  in  -so  Te.g.  fazo,  levasso,  &c.  §  291  sqq.)  is  used  as  a 
completed  future  in  suoordinate  relative  sentences,  or  with  adverbs  of 
time  or  condition. 

PaterfAmUias  ati  super  funilia  pecanlaqae  lua  legassit,  ita  Jus  esto. 

(XII.  Tab.) 
Agedam,  Stttibe :  uter  dematassit,  pocalo  zaultabltar.    (Plant.) 

U  G.  16 
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Pluperfect. 

611 .  The  Pluperfect  denotes  an  action  in  past  time,  done  before 
another  past  action.  Like  the  oth^  perfect  tenses  sometimes  it  suggests 
the  resulting  state  rather  than  the  precedent  act.  This  indeed  is  th^ 
proper  meaning  of  the  ordinary  passive  pluperfect. 

(a)    An  action  before  another  action  in  past  time. 

Prlos  onmlii  patl  decrevlt  qnani  MUmn  sumere,  ^uia  temptatnm  antoa 

secns  QMserat.     (Sail.) 
Haiino  cnm  els,  qui  postreml  Jam  xirofligatb  proello  adyeneraat,  Yiviu 

capitur.     (Liv.)  . 

iji)    In  letters  and  sometimes  in  other  writings,  and  in  speeches,  it 
denotes  an  action  prior  to  the  time  of  writing,  &c.  (cf.  §  604). 

Nunc  Iter  conflciebamiu  aestuosa  et  pnlYeruIenta  Tla.    Dederam  (sc, 
litteru)  Wi«to  pri<U« ;  has  dedl  TnOUbiiB.    (Cic.) 

'      (r)     A  past  action  which  produced  a  still  continuing  effect.    Plu- 
perfect of  act = imperjfiect  of  resulting  state. 

Oeatnm  vU^tl  Uetores  fomm  Implevwrant,  et  earn  tkaoHraa  aeeiixes 

Ullgatas  praeferebant.    (Liy.) 
nrmnenta  noki  solnm  a  tanta  xnnititudlne  Jnmentomm  atque  bominum 

oonsumebantor,  sed  etlam  anni  tempore  atque  ImbrlbuB  proeu- 

Imerant.    (Caes.) 

So  with  postauam,  posteaquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c. 

P.  Afrioaaiu,  porteagnam  bia  oonial  et  censor  foerat,  Xi.  Cottaai  in 
Judicium  Tocabat.    (Cic.) 

(</)    Of  repeated  actions,  with  principal  verbs  in  imperfect 

Eostes,  uU  ez  litore  aliciuos  slnguTares  ez  nayi  egredientes  conspex* 
erant,  impeditos  adoriebantur.     (Caes.) 

(See  other  examples  in  Chap,  xx.) 

Future  participle  active  with  the  verb  sum. 

612  In  order  to  denote  what  a  person  purposes,  or  is  destined  to  do  in 
future  time,  especially  if  regarded  from  a  point  in  the  past  or  future, 
the  future  participle  active  is  used  with  the  different  tenses  of  the  verb 
sum:  thus, 

Primary.  Secondary. 

...  •  dicturus  eram  Tor.  in  the 

Contemporary.         fmt  to  (or  mean        ^^^  ^^^  ,„  ^^ 

to  or  am  to)  say.  r         *  ^«  *  \ 

-^     -^  /  meant  or  «;«/  to)  say, 

o   u  «.  dicturus  ero,  /  shall     dicturus  ftd,  /  was  (once) 

Subsequent  Unbauttisaj.  about  to  L,. 

.  \        .      .  dicturus   ftieram,    I  bad 

.Antecedent  pttanttosaJT 
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Fadte  4Uod  Yol)ii  libot ;  daturas  non  ram  amplliu,    (Cic.) 

Qmod  creditums  tibl  ftal,  omne  credldi.    (Plaut.) 

Orator  eomm,  apnd  quos  aliauld  Basalt  aut  aotnras  erlt,  xnentM  aen* 

sosque  deffastet  oportet.    (Cic.) 
Conclave  Ulud,  ubi  rez  sianstiras  erat  si  ire  perrexliuiet,  prozlma  nocto 

conmit.     (Cic.) 

The  same  form  is  resorted  to  for  the  subjunctive  future;  e.g.  dlc- 
tnms  Bim,  dlcturus  eosem,  &c.     (Cf.  §  617.) 

(B)    Tenses  of  Imperative  Mood, 

613        ^^^  imperative  mood  is  used  to  express  a  command  or  request. 
On  its  difference  from  the  subjunctive,  see  §  614,  a. 

The  present  is  used  of  the  present  time,  or  without  any  implied 
reference  to  a  defined  future  time. 

The  future  is  used  with  express  reference  to  the  time  following, 
or  to  some  particular  case  that  may  occur,  and  therefore  is  frequent 
in  legal  forms. 

Cnra  ut  Taleas.  (Cic.)    Coglte  oves,  pnert     (Verg.) 
Cum  haeo  eonfessng  erls,  negato  turn  sane,  si  T<Aas^  te  peeuniam  acce- 
pisse.     (Cic.) 

Other  examples  in  Chap.  xix. 


16 — 2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Of  the  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  and  ITS  TENSES. 

u     Of  the  Mood. 

614  '  The  Subjunctive  mood,  as  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  ex* 
presses  an  action  or  event,  as  thought  or  supposed,  rather  than  as  done 
or  narrated.  This  general  distinction  is  somewhat  variously  modified 
in  different  kinds  of  sentences. 

These  different  kinds  appear  reducible  to  eight  main  classes,  which 
may  again  be  conveniently  combined  into  four. 

1.  Hypothetical  (A)  and  conditional  (B)  sentences  (Chap,  xviii.), 
the  former  term  being  given  to  the  apodosis  only,  the  latter  to  the 
protasis  only  of  what  are  often  called,  as  a  whole,  conditional  sentences. 
As  here  used  therefore  the  hypothesis  is  the  action  treated  as  contingent 
on  another ;  the  condition  is  that  other  action,  on  which  the  first  is 
contingent. 

In  these  sentences,  which  readily  admit  of  either  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood,  the  subjunctive  implies  that  the  action  spoken  of  is 
not  a  fact.  Nothing  is  implied  as  to  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge, 
doubt  or  assurance,  probability  or  improbability,  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility, so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned ;  but  a  non-real  past  action  is  of 
course  impossible,  a  non-real  future  action  is  (apart  from  intrinsic 
impossibilities)  possible. 

2.  Sentences  expressing  a  <ivtsh^  or  command  (C),  or  purpose  (D) 
(Chap.  xix.\  In  these  the  subjective  character  of  the  suojunctive  is 
unmistakeable.  The  imperative  mood,  which  is  really  an  abrupt  form 
of  the  indicative,  speaks  of  an  action  commanded,  as  if  it  were  an 
assertion  of  fact.  In  theory  and  origin  the  imperative  is  the  language 
of  an  absolute  master,  the  subjunctive  is  a  suggestion  to  an  equal  or 
superior. 

A  peculiar  use  of  a  command  is  found  in  concessive  sentences,  where 
a  person  rhetorically  commands,  or  supposes,  a  change  of  what  he 
knows  or  believes  to  be  the  fact. 

r 

These  sentences  (C,  D)  are  almost  all  characterised  by  the  use,  if  a 
negative  is  required,  of  ne  instead  of  non.  Exceptions  are  compara- 
tively few  (see  however  §  674^  and  are  chiefly  due  to  the  negation 
being  intimately  connected  witn  some  one  word,  not  with  the  whole 
predicate. 
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X  Sentences  expreissing  the  consequence  or  natural  result  (E),  or 
ctttendant  circumstances  (F)  of  an  action  (Chap.  XX.).  In  these 
sentences  the  subjunctive  does  not  in  any  wa^  imply  the  non-reality  of 
the  action  or  event :  indeed,  the  action  is,  or  is  assunied  to  be,  a  nict. 
But  the  Subjunctive  is  still  due  to  the  accompanying  thought  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bare  fact ;  viz.  to  the  causal  connexion  which  the 
sentence  is  intended  to  express,  but  which  the  particles  (ut,  cum)  used 
in  such  sentences  do  not  contain.  They  properly  mean  in  which  <waj, 
at  what  time^  respectivdy,  and  gain  the  notion  of  result  (so  that),  or 
that  of  modifying  circumstances  (since^  whereas,  notwithstanding)^ 
only  by  union  with  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  The  next  division  (Chap,  xxi.)  contains  sentences  expressive  of 
definitions,  reasons,  questions  (G),  which  are  given  not  as  the  speaker's 
bwn,  but  as  some  one's  else. 

With  these  may  be  classed  (H)  all  sentences  which  are  dependent 
on  infinitive  or  subjunctive  moods,  and  are  regarded  only  as  part  of  the 
action  expressed  substantivally  by  the  infinitive,  or  as  a  thought  by  the 
subjunctive.  In  all.  these  the  subjunctive  simply  prevents  the  speaker 
being  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements,  &c.  reported,  or  to 
be  giving  them  as  independent  assertions. 

In  only  two  (A,  C)  of  these  «ght  classes  is  the  subjunctive  found 
in  ample  or  principal  sentences.  In  all  the  rest  it  is  in  subordinate 
sentences.  And  these  subordinate  sentences  are  mainly  such  as  are 
introduced  by  the  relative  adjective  (lui,-  or  the  relative  adverbs  il,  nt, 
emn,  or  by  dum.  As  all  of  these  relatives  are  also  repeatedly  found 
introducing  subordinate  clauses,  which  have  the  indicative  mood,  it  is 
clear  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  not  due  to  those  relatives. 

615  There  are  some  cautions  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing 
why  the  subjunctive  mood  has  or  has  not  been  used  in  any  particuU^ 
sentence. 

I.  A  writer  may  frequently  (especially  in  relative  sentences),  if  he 
chooses,  express  what  is  really  a  thought  or  supposition,  as  if  it  were  a  fact, 
and  therefore  use  the  indicative  inood;  or,  oh  the  other  hand,  express  a 
fact,  as  if  it  were  only  a  thought  or  supposition,  and  therefore  use  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  If  however  he  means  to  imply  b)f  the  form  of  expression  that 
it  is  for  him  at  the  moment  a  supposition  or  conception  (though  it  may  be 
also  a  fact),  he  uses  the  subjunctive ;  if  he  wishes  to  imply  that  it  is  a  fact, 
or  to  state  it  simply  without  any  implication,  he  uses  the  indicative. 
Whether  the  same  introductory  particle  or  same  turn  of  sentence  can  be 
used,  must  be  determined  according  to  the  particular  circumstances. 

a.  As  a  subjunctive  may  be  used  on  several  different  grounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  any  particular  occurrence  of  the  subjunctive 
may  be  due  to  the  general  frame  of  the  sentence  or  to  some  collateral 
motive.  The  following  classes  of  subjunctives  are  frequently  occurring  where 
the  general  frame  of  the  sentence  is  suitable  to  an  indicative :  commands 
(§  657  ^)*  modest  assertions  expressed  as  an  hypothesis  (§  657  b),  actions 
of  an  indefinite  subject  in  the  ind  person  singular  (§  646).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  one  whole  class  (H)  of  subjunctives,  viz.  those  which  are^  de- 
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pendent  on  infinitives  and  subjunctives,  the  mood  is  due  rather  to  the  frame 
of  the  sentence  than  to  the  particular  meaning. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  verb  itself  is  often  an  important  element.  Auxi- 
liary verbs,  e.g.  possamy  Y<flo,  &c.  or  sum  with  the  future  participle  or 
gerundive,  are  often  put  in  the  indicative  where  other  verbs  would  be  in  the 
subjunctive,  not  from  any  real  inconsistency,  but  because  possibilities, 
volitions,  expectations,  duties,  are  often  much  more  positive  than  the 
particular  actions  to  which  they  relate.  It  requires  consideration  therefore 
whether  the  writer  means  to  speak  of  the  act  only  or  of  the  power,  &c., 
itself  as  a  supposition  or  thought ;  e.g.  potest  BOlTere  cd  yellt,  implies  that 
a  man  has  the  money,  but  does  not  choose  to  pay ;  possit  BOlvere  8l  yelltr 
that  he  could  get  the  money  to  pay  with  if  he  chose. 

4.  It  often  appears  probable  that  the  choice  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is 
due  rather  to  a  desire  to  avoid  using  the  indicative,  and  vice  versa,  than  to 
the  independent  strength  of  its  claim.  This  occurs  chiefly  where  certain 
particles  or  phrases  or  even  tenses  are  so  frequently  used  with  the  indicative 
or  subjunctive,  that  the  writer  fears  if  he  use  the  habitual  mood  he  should 
be  supposed  to  intend  the  habitual  meaning.  Of  course  this  consideration 
can  come  into  play  only  where  neither  the  indicative  nor  subjunctive  is, 
independently  considered,  incompatible  with  the  meaning. 

ii.     Of  the  Tenses. 

616  The  tensed  of  the  subjunctive  mood  preserve  in  the  main  the  same 
character  as  the  tenses  called  by  the  same  names  in  the  indicative  mood,* 
the  present  and  imperfect  denoting  contemporaneous  states  or  incom- 
plete acts,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  denoting  completed  acts  or  states ; 
and  again,  the  present  and  perfect  referring  in  the  main  to  the  time  of 
speaking,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  to  some  past  time  spoken  of. 

But  there  are  some  special  auibiguities,  chiefly  due  to  the  future 
tenses  of  the  indicative  not  having  any  separate  correspondent  forms  in 
th^  subjunctive  mood. 

617  Thus  (i)  the  present  subjunctive  corresponds  in  most  cases  td 
the  present  and  to  the  simple  future  of  the  indicative,  but,  when  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  the  future  from  the  present,  the  future  parti- 
ciple (with  8im  or  essem)  is  resorted  to. 

(2)  The  perfect  subjunctive  corresponds  both  to  the  perfect  (i.  e. 
both  aorist  and  perfect  proper)  and  to  the  completed  futiune  of  the 
indicative. 

i.     In  independent  sentences  (A,  C) 

618  The  present  relates  to  present  or  future  time,  without  any  distinct 
d0:ennination  of  either. 

The  perfect  usually  relates  to  some  point  in  the  immediate  present 
or  future,  but  in  concessive  sentences  usually,  and  sometimes  in  others 
(cf.  §  640  b),  it  relates  to  the  past. 

The  imperfect  relates  to  any  time  not  future,  and  therefore  may,, 
and  frequently  does,  include  the  present  moment.  ) 

_    The  pluperfect  relates  to  some  point  of  time  in  the  past. 
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iu    In  dependent  sentences  (B,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H) 

«  __  ^ 

619  .      i«    The  present  and  perfect  ju%  used  in  sentences  dependent  on 

prinuury  tenses, 

(dS  The  present  subjunctive  represents  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive: out  if  future  time  is  otherwise  indicated  it  may  represent  the 
future  of  the  indicative ;  e.  g.  8l  naturam  sequamur,  nego  nos  abexratnroB 
corresponds  to  si  naturam  sequemur,  non  aberrablmiui. 

(b)    The  perfect  subjunctive 

in  some  final  sentences  (D)  (e.g.  timeo  ne  Tenerit),  in  consecutive 
sentences  (E),  in  sentences  with  cum  (F),  in  reported  sentences  (G), 
and  in  such  dependent  sentences  as  are  classed  under  H,  represents' the 
perfect  (and  aorist)  of  the  indicative ;  and  in  a  dependent  interrogative 
It  may  also  represent  the  imperfect;  e.g.  quid  dloelias  would  become 
quaaro  qnUl  dizerls ; 

In  all  these  classes  of  sentences,  if  future  time  be  otherwise  indi- 
cated, the  perfect  subjunctive  may  represent  the  completed  future  of  the 
indicative,  as  it  does  also  when  used  in  conditional  and  most  final  sen- 
tences (B,  D). 

690  ^«  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  in  sentences  de- 
pendent on  secondary  tenses  (including  frequently  the  perfect  as  well  as 
the  aorist  indicative,  cf.  §  607),  even  though  the  statement  is  applicable 
as  well  to  the  present  as  to  the  past  time,  or  generally  to  all  times  alike. 

(a)  The  imperfect  subjunctive  represents  both  the  imperfect  and 
perfect  of  the  indicative.  * 

(bi)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  represents  the  pluperfect  of  the 
indicative. 

In  final  sentences  and  in  sentences  classed  under  (H),  the  imperfect 
may  represent  a  future,  and  the  pluperfect  may  represent  a  completed 
future,  as  seen  from  a  point  of  view  in  past  time. 

621  3.  But  in  some  cases  the  particular  sense  or  context  requires  or 
allows  a  different  tense  from  what  these  rules  should  give.    Thus 

(a)    The  historical  present  is,  in  its  effect  on  the  verbs  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  it,  spmetimes  regarded  as  a  primary,  sometimes 
as  a  secondary  tense. 
Bogat  Bulxrium  ut  quos  el  oommodnm  alt  Invltet :  locum  cdbl  soli^  si 

Yldeatur,  rdllnquat.    (Cic.) 
8imiil  aervls  suis  Bubrlus  ut  jannam  dLauderent  et  Ipsl  ad  foris  adsls- 

terent  Imperat.    (Cic.) 

When  the  dependent  sentence  has  another  dependent  on  it,  the 
former  is  frequently  in  the  present  tense ;  e.  g. 
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Advenaill  postulant  ut  in  earn  rem  Jndloes  de^tur  ex  eii  dTitatilnui, 
quae  in  id  fonun  oonyenlrent :  eleoti,  qui  Terri  TiderentuK.    (Cic.) 

tfago  nnntioa  Carthaglnem  ad  aenatnm  mitlit,  qui  defectionem  socionmi 
in  majna  Tertils  extoUentes,  ]u>rte&tiir,  ut  anzilia  mitterent,  qnuras 
traditnm  a  patrlbiu  imperinm  Hispaniae  repeti  poeaet.    (Lit.) 

623  (^)  III  consecutive  sentences,  though  dependent  on  a  secondary 
tense,  the  present  is  used  of  such  actions  as  belong  to  the  present  time 
only, 

Sidllam  per  trlenninm  ita  Texayit  ao  perdidit,  at  ea  restltni  in  anti- 
quum atatum  nuUo  modo  posait,  yIx  autem  per  moltos  annos 
aUqoa  ex  parte  allqnando  recreaxl  posae  yideatur.    (Cic.) 

6M  And  the  perfect  is  used  of  a  result  completed  at  the  present  time 
only  (corresponding  to  perfect  indie.);  and  also  of  an  event  in  past 
time  simply  regardol  as  such,  without  reference  to  its  being  contempo- 
raneous or  prior  to  other  past  events. 

Aemiliua  Paulina  tantnm  In  aerarinm  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  uniua  impe- 
ratorla  praeda  flnem  attulerit  trlbutornm.    (Cic.) 

Tantnm  opes  oreverant,  ut  ne  morte  quldem  Aeneae  movere  anna 
Etmsd  aut  uUi  alii  accolae  aual  sint.    (Liv.) 

625  (f )  The  secondary  tenses  are  rarely  found  in  sentences  dependent 
on  a  present  tense,  and  when  so  found  admit  of  a  special  explanation 
from  the  writer^s  having  more  than  the  present  time  in  mind. 

laudantnr  oratores  Teteres,  quod  ooplose  reomm  causas  deftndere 

Bolerent.    (Cic.) 
« Ut  me  omnes,'  inquit,  '  pater,  tuo  sanguine  ortum  yere  ferrent,  pro- 

Yocatus  equestria  liaec  spolia  capta  ex  boste  caeso  pdrto.'    (Liv.) 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES   OF  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  AND 

ITS  TENSES, 

626       The  following  examples  show  the  typical  uses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  and  its  tenses,  with  their  proper  English  translations. 

(A)    Hypothetical  sentences,  i.e.  apodosis  to  a  conditional  sen- 
tence.    (For  translation  of  protasis  see  next  section.) 

1.   Fadam,         ^"^j^^^^SS^^     I  iboM  doy  or  be  doing. 
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F<ae«tliii, 


(si  jubMs,  or 
Juaaexls,) 


/  should  be  found  to  bavCy  or  /  should 
haixe,  done  (the  fact,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  hd,  being  in  future 
time). 


TkUMreni, 


Feci88«m, 


CilJalMres  or     ^  ^l>ould  have  been  doings  or  should 
JUBBlBses!)  ha-ve  done,  or  1  had  been  doing,  or 

^^  I  bad  done. 

(■1  jTi1)6re8,  or     t  should  hanre  done,  or  /  had  done  (in 
joMdBBes,)  past  time). 

For  the  second  and  thurd  persons  would  must  be  substituted  for 
should:  e.g. 

Facias         (si  jubeas,  or     Tou)  ...        ... 

Fadat  jusseris,)        He  ]  ^<>^d  do  or  be  dotng. 

2.    "With  condition  suppressed. 
y«Um,  /  could  <wish.    Ttillem,  /  could  have  qvished. 

aSllS»rit?f  ^^"^  ^"^  ^^  "^ouldsayl 
Sgo  eensuerim,  /  am  inclined  to  think. 
TPoH  InYenias  7  Where  does  or  can  one  find  ^ 
Grederes,  One  would  have  believed. 


627       (^)     Conditional  sentences,  i.e.  protasis  to  a  conditional  sen- 
tence.    (For  translation  of  apodosis  see  preceding  section.) 

1.    8i  Jubeas  (fiMiam  or  ftoerim),  If  you  should  bid  or  be  bidding. 
8i  jQSserls  (fiiciam  or  fecerixn),  If  you  should  have  bidden  or  should  bid. 
8i  juberes  (fkcerem  or  fecissem),  If  you  had  been  bidding  or  bad  bidden. 
8i  Jussisses  (flaoerem  or  fedssem),  If  you  had  bidden. 

Sometimes  the  conditional  particle  is  not  expressed.  (In  the  follow- 
ing sentences  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  apodosis  as  well  as  of  the 
protasis  is  given.) 

Should  you  ask,  or  <ivere  you  to\ 
ask  I 

""**"'        Should  jou  have  asked,  or  «;?rr  f  ^  ''^^  '"J- 
you  to  have  asked,  J 

df-r^fiiM^ *..•«.•*»•.  I  should  have  smd, 

or  should  be  found 
to  have  said. 


BOgM, 

BogaToris, 


Kogares, 
Bogassas, 


dicerem, 


•         1 

Should  you,  or  were  you  to  bet^ 
been  asking,  or  had  been  as k-^ 

Had  you  asked^ 


t  should  havey 
ovlhadbeen^ 
saying. 


dizissem, I  should  have  said, 

or  /  bad  said. 
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628  2.  Conditional  sentences  in  the  subjunctive  often  have  for  an 
apodosis  either  a  future  participle  or  gerundive  with  the  indicative 
mood  of  8iun,  or  an  infinitive  with  the  indicative  mood  of  poBsam, 
licet,  oportet,  debeo,  &c. 


Si  adsls 


81  JUBserls 


Si  adesBes 


Si  jussisses 


~  factnras  siun^ 
factnms  ero, 
Sciendum  miM 

est, 
iieusieiiduxn  miM 

erit, 
facere  poasmn, 
facere  licet, 
facere  debeo, 
fiBioere  audeo, 
facere  potero, 
facere  ^cebit, 
facere  debebo, 
fiEtoere  andebo, 


I  mean  to  do 

I  sbatt  intend  to  do 

I  have  to  do 

I  shall  have  to  do 

I  can  do 

(J)  may  do 

I  ought  to  do 

I  dare  to  do 

I  shall  be  able  to  do 

{r)s  ball  be  allowed  to  do 

It  <willbe  my  duty  to  do 

I  shall  dare  to  do 


if  you  should  be 
there 


if  you  bid. 


'  factnrus  fnl,       .    /  meant  to  do 
facturus  eram,       7  was  intending  (bad 

(sometimes  faeram)    intended)  to  do 
fiiciendma  xnilii,    /  had  todo^  or  ought  to 

fait,  have  done 

faciendum  miM    I  had  to  do^  or  ought  to 

have  done  at  the  time 
I  could  have  been  doing 

(no<w  or  formerly) 
I  might  have  been  doing 

(notiv  or  formerly) 
I  ought  to  have  been 
doing  (notiv  or  for- 
merly) 
I  had  dared  to  be  do' 


erat, 
focere  poteram, 

facere  Ucebat, 
facere  debebam, 


facere  audebam, 

flEkcere  potnl, 
fiusere  licuit, 

fiicere  debvi,  1  ought  to  have  done 

fieuserea/cuias  siun^  I  had  dared  to  have 

done 


ing  (no<w  or  for  merly) 
I  comd  have  done 
(J)  might  have  done 


if  you  <were  or 
had  been  there 


if  you  bade  or 
had  bidden. 


The  difference  in  meaning  is  scared/  perceptible,  whether  the  apo- 
dosis to  8i  jnsBisses  be  constituted  by  fecissem  or  factunu  fnl.  And 
practically  fiBLCiendiim  miM  ftiit,  or  facere  potui,  might  come  to  much 
the  same.    Hence  the  usages  mentioned  in  the  next  two  sections. 
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629  If  the  apodosis  to  a  conditional  sentence  of  past  time  is  in  a  depen- 
dent interrogative  or  consecutive  sentence,  or  dependent  on  cum,  so  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  would  be  required  on  account  of  the  dependency, 
a  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  participle  with  faerlxn  is  usually 
resorted  to,  instead  of  the  simple  pluperfect^  active. . 

Ostendis,  (ostendes,)  quomodo  \ 

Non  duMuxn  est,  (ertt,)  quia     I  .  Jussissem,  ^^^^^  ^^^. 

Eo  fit,  (flet,)  ut  \  ^^°'  ■*  juberem,    ^''*^''™»  '^"*»> 

Tails  es,  (oils,)  qui  J 

Th.r.  ;..  hnUl  h.Snn  Luhi  kn^  l  'f  ^^""^  commanded  (been  command^ 


There  h,  Oivill  be,^  no  doubt  tbafy 
So  it  rejuits,  Qwilt  rejult,)  that, 


ing),  you  <would  have  done  it. 


Tou  are,  (were,)  the  sort  of  person  to  have  done  it,  if  I  had  commanded 

(been  commanding): 

630  If  the  hypothetical  sentence  depend  on  a  secondary  tense,  faeris  is 
still  used  generally,  but  in  interrogative  sentences  (except  such  as  non 
fnlt  dubluxn  quin)  fnlsses  is  used  instead ;  e.g. 

Ostendistl,  quomodo        boo,  si  4^^-f!^  DEu^ums  folsses. 

Non  dublum  fult  quln  | 

Eo  factum  est  ut  r  faeris. 

Talis  fuistl  qui  ) 

For  the  pluperfect  passive  a  periphrasis  (esp.  with  the  gerundive  or 
possum)  is  resorted  to ;  e.g. 

Hon  dublum  est,  quln  1  yjuo^^    if^'^^^^T't. 

Hon  dnMnm  fnlt  qnln  (  potuorlt 

Klhlljiissl,  cum  f  ••• orpotulwet. 

If  npt  dependent,  poterat  or  potuit  would  have  been  used  in  each.' 
See  examples  in  §  6s  i* 

3.    The  following  are  types  of  rhetorical  irregularities : 

Satis  est  si  te  videam,  It  is  enough  if  I  do  but  see  you. 

Pexieram,  nl  te  Vldlssem,       It  <was  all  over  with  me  if  I  had  not  caught 

sight  of  you. 

^  An  hypothetical  imperfect  (e.g.  &cerem)  is  also  occasionally  found; 
a  pluperfect  very  rarely.  The  subjunctive  in  fEUStnrus  fUerlm,  &c.  is  due 
to  the  dependency  of  the  sentence :  the  corresponding  independent  expres- 
sion would  be  in  the  indicative,  the  hypothesis  being  expressed  by  the 
future  participle. 


^$2  SvKtAX.  [B(wli  TV, 


631       (C)    1.    Optative Bentences. 


Ktelar,  may  IditJ    lf«  atriur,  mi^  I  Mt  Me  I    Morertr,  wrre  I  but 

Ifnay  d^teJ 

I  ttvere  (now)  dying  I  or  had  been 
dying] 


Utlnun  « 


morlar, 

Otbat 


xnororoT) 


aortwii  limy 
mortaiu  MMzn, 


J  may  be  dead,  or  may  have  died! 
I  <vere  (now)  dead,  or  had  died! 


Ita  me  dl  ament,  honestiu  est,        /  swiar  he  is  honourable, 

N«  aJm  Mlyua,  il  boiMitiia  «it,        My  life  i^on  it,  he  ii  ndt  honourable, 

2.  Jussive  sentences. 

(a)  Faolat,      Let  him  do,  he  shall  do^  he  must  do. 

He  flELdat,  Let  him  not  do,  he  shall  not  do,  he  must  not  do, 

(b)  Re  fec^rii,  Do  not  do,  you  shall  not  do,  you  must  not  do. 

Faoeres,  Tou  werei  to  do,  you  (he)  should  have  been  doing  or  have 

Faceret,  He  was    }       done, 

Fedsees,  Tou  were\  to  have  done,  you  (he)  should  have  done,  or 

Fedaaet,  He  wai    f      ought  to  have  done. 

3.  DlcfiMlat,         Tell  him  to  do,  bid  him  do, 
Cenaeo  (Volo)  facias,    I  recommend  you  to  do, 

Postnlat,    (  duisftnt      ^  requires  them  to,  says  they  are  to\    i  ^  . 
*enttlttlt,  I  **'*'^'>      He  permits  them  to,  says  they  may     ] 
Pofltulavlt  J  ^_-^_^_^  He  required,  said  they  were  to  [   j    j 

Permlrtt,    f  <*»««^*»  He  permitted  them  to,  said  they  might^  ^''^* 
Cave  faelaa,  Beware  of  doing,  dorCt  do, 

Nolo  liaclaB,  /  don''t  wish  you  to  do, 

4.  Quid  agam  7      fFhat  am  I  to  do  f    What  must  I  do  f 

(told  airerem?  What  ^ivas  I  to  do  f    What  should  I  have  done  f 

5.  Concessive  sentences. 

Dlcat,     Suppose  him  to  say,  let  him  say, 

Dlzerit,  Suppose  him  to  have  stud,  let  him  have  said  (in  past  or 

future  time). 
BizlBset,  Suppose  that  he  had  said, 

idt  mains,  Be  he  as  bad  as  you  please^  however  bad  be  be, 

faetlt  malUB,     However  bad  he  was,  or  fhay  have  been, 

Quam  via  •<  *•*•*  >*altt8,       Were  he  as  had  as  you  please,  however  bad 

^*^^         '  he. were, 

ftalaset  mains,   Had  Be  been  as  bad  as  you  please^  however 

bad  hi  had  been. 
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682       (D)    1.    Final  sentences  (i.e.  expressing  purpose). 

Mlttam         (  .  ...      I  shall  send  I  om  to  say^  or  one 

JUMro  \        q.maic»Ti,     j  jfjoll  bawe  umt        t     tvuboutosaj. 

.mil  (perf.)j  I  have  sent  .       j 

•  X                        •urn  XL%  \  him  to  say,  or  tiat 

^^ dicat,      ' I'     be  may  Jay. 

(i)  mttebaa     V  I *tvas  jemUng  or  jemt\ 

^  X                        enm  nt  )  bim  to  se^^  or  that 

W dloerety    *'*'" )      bcmigbtsay. 

&c,  auemimui    ^^*'         Ipre^yent  hu  saying, 

Prombeliam, dloaret,      I  <ujas  preventing  bU  4afing. 

&c. 

&C,  quia         **^*'  ^^  '^'^  ^^  -'^^  '*^  ^'"^  saytng. 

KoM  xeomtMrnm,    ............'    diceret,      I  did  not  object  to  bis  saying. 

&c, 

.  TUneo,  1X9         yeniat,      /^^ir  i&/j  coming* 

* ^„  .,..,  TiiMiit,  I  fear  bis  ba'ving  come,  or 

I  fear  be  came, 

Ttmebam,  ...  wnlret,  I  vjas  in  fear  of  his  coming. 

&c. 

▼•nlfliiit,  I  twos  in  fear  he  bad  come. 

Timeo,  ut  Ttalat,  I  fear  bis  not  coming. 

8cc.  &c. 

Koxt  tUpePi^  ne  non     '  Teniat,  /  do  not  fear  bis  not  coming. 

5cc.  &c. 

3.    (a)  ExvpectO,    -       dlcat        '^  ^^  ^waiting,  \  for  him  to  say,  or  until 
&c.  '  or  <wait        \      be  cart  say. 

Exspectabam,    .       dlearftt     ^'^^'^  <waiting\  for  him  to  say,  or  tmtil 
&c.  *        or  twaited    t'     'be  could  have  said. 

'     AlMK),  &c.       prlUB  quam  dlcat,      /  am  off,  before  be  can  say, 

Ablbam,  &c.  prlns  quam  dlcerei,  ^  ^^  going  off,  before  he  could  say. 
,XJ>)  D^pvsno,       potitia  quam  s^nrlain,    I  fight  it  out  rather  than  be  a 
&c.  slave. 

PepygnalMHP)  pottte  qvain  Mrvirem,  I  was  ready  tQ  fight  it  out 
&c.        ,  rather  ^ban  be  a  slave. 
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633       (£)     Consecutivesentences,  i.e.  expressing  a  consequence. 

1.     It  ram,  Sec.  qui  nihil  ttm^a^m     .  lam  one  <wbo  fears' nothing. 

,  timuerlm,  feared  ox  bos  fearr 

ed  nothing. 

Is  eram,  &c ,....  tlmTem,  I  was  one  <wbo  feared  nothing. 

'. tlmnlBBum, bad  feared  nothing, 

Qnls  est,  &c.  quia  cematt  Who  is  there  but  seesf 

Qnls  erat,  Sec.  quln  cemeret  7     .  fVba  avas  th<re  but  saw  f 


TtaipuB  erit,  cum  llceat  loqui, 
ftiit, lioeret 

7  •   *  « 


.•.w::u. 


The  time  nvill  cqme  for  speech  to 

be  lawful. 
'Hfere  twas  a  time  for  speech  to 

be  lawful. 


2.     (I)  Bo  lit 
Sollet 
Bo  tectum  erit 

So  fEUStnm  fit  (perf .)  ^ 


•••< 


The  result  It 
u%  milites  The  result  will  be 

atlimos     The  result  *will  have 
demittant,      been 

The  result  has  been 

demlBerlnt,     have  (picly  will 

have)  lost  heart. 

demiisurl  slnt, will  be  likely  to  lose 

heart. 


that  the  sol- 
diers   lose 
(or     are 
losing) 
heart* 


BofielMit 


So  factum  est 
So  fiactiim  erat 


utmilites 
aaimos 


The   result    vjiu  1 


I      demitterent,    ^'''T.'^'ff 
J  ^    The  result  had  been  J 


coming 
The  residt  was 


that  the  sol- 
diers lost  {or 
v)ere  losing) 
heart. 

•     • 

(Sometimes  demiserint  (§  624),  the  action  being  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct historical  fact,  not  as  a  continuous  stjite,  or  as  a  CQntempoi:ary 
with  the  principal  action  (imperfect)), 

demisissent, had  (rarely  would 

have)  lost  heart, 

demisBiixl  assent,    were  likely  to  lose 

heart. 


(2)    Pamm  abest,  qnin  Cato  moriatnr, 
aftiit,  moreretnr, 


Cato  all  but  dies. 
Sed. 


Vt 


(3)  r  diMS,  Suppose  you  to  say^  although  you  should  say^  or 

twere  to  say. 
dixeris,        Suppose  you  to  have  said^  although  you  should 

have  said. 
dioeres,        Suppose^  or  although^  you  had  been  sayings 
dizlsses,      Sufpose,  or  although,  you  had  said, 

Vt  non  dicas,  &c.  Suppose  you  not  to  say^  Sec. 
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634        (F)    Sentences  expressing  attendant  circumstances, 

.  Marcus^   liking  (jtnce  be 

1.     (a)  Marcos,       ^  res  plaoeat,  ablt,  &c.    likes)  the  matter^   goes 

away, 

plaeaerlt, ablt, &c.  ,,,  since  he  has  liked.., 

plaeeret,  aUlbat,  Marcus  since  he  liked  (at 

&c.  the  tinu)  the  matter  <ivas 

going  a<waj. 

, I)laciil88et,  aUllMit,  ,,^  since  he  had  Jiked,,,. , 

&C.  ... 

(if)     In  Livy  and  later  historians : 

Qttod  ^  fkoeret,  dlcebat,         ^^«^'»^''  ^^  ^^  doing  this,  he  used  to 
ubi  *  '  say, 

fedBset, Whenever  he  had  done  this,  he   used  to- 

say,  ■    ■■■  

[N.B.  In  Cicero  and  Caesar  theJndicative  is  used ;  e.g. 

Qnod  ^  foe«rat,  dtoetat,         »^^««*"-  be  had  done  this,  be  used  to 

So  also 

Quod     1^  feelt,  didi,                 Whenever  he  has  done  this,  he  says, 
feoerit,  dleet,  , he  will  say, "] 


2.     (i)  Cum  navis  advinlret,  haec  dloebam,  On  the  ship  approaching,  I 

proceeded  to  say,  or  fivas 

saying,  this, 
din, / 

said  this, 
dizaram,  ^s  the  shiptwas  approach*- 

ing,  I  had  said  this. 
adyenlBset,  haec  dloeliam,  When  the  ship  had  come  up,  I 

proceeded  to  say  tins, 
dlxl, I 

scud  this, 
dizeram, , / 

had  said  this, 

(2)  Cum  haec  sint.             Whereas,  since,  although,  tlxse  things  are  io, 
^ essent, were  so, 

or  These  things  being  so,  or  Under  these 
circumstances, 

(3)  Simnlat  ae  audlre,  cum  interea  alind  acat,    He  pretends  to  Ixar, 

while  all  the  time  Jbe 
is  at  something  else, 

jUmnlahat , •• agwet,  He  pretended  to  h^ar^ 

while  all  the  time  he 
was  at  something  <he. 

(4)  AudlTi  cum  dlcearet,  I  heard  him  seeing, 

yuu  eam  T«xUx«l,     I  saw  bim  comings  


93€ 


Syktax 
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085        (G)    Sentences  conUining  reported  definition,  reason,  con- 
dition^ question. 


'  t«i 


<|110d  lioc 

qidlioo 


jou  fir  ddng 
thu. 


He  praises 
He  <will  praise 
He  ivill  baife 
praised 
He  has  praised 

, flBCttda     yom  fir  banjing  done  this. 

foctara»st8    fir  purposing  to  do  this, 

LandaHat     "|  He  was  praising 

lAiiteTlt  .      qnlboo    -..^jl^    He    praised    (has 

*  *•»  «.n^  »!««  »cer«t      .^  -^^  jx 


I.  1.  Landai 
La«4a1ilt 
iavdfrYiflt 
lAUdairit 
(perf.) 


you  fijp  doing 
this. 


quod  boo  •"""•''"     praised) 
IsxulkKnsaX  J  A  bad  praised 

fedsses    , fir  having  done  this, 

, fSftctuma  oiMi fir  purposing  to  do  tins. 

These  are  often  translated  like  the  indicative  (e.g.  /  praise  you 
because  you  do  this)^  but  a  distinction  may  be  made  by  inserting  m  be 
said,  as  Is  thought,  (b*c. 


3.    Waatur,  &c.  ni  eaat, 
lUnabatnr,  &c.  nl  irent, 
Minatur,  Sec,,  ni  Irorlnt, 

Vlnabatnr,  &c.  nl  Issent, 

Tentat,  $cc.  si  res  a«l  posslt, 

Ten^bai,  &c posset, 


He  threatens  them,  \fthey  do  not  go. 
He  threatened  them,  iftbty  did  not  go. 
He  threatens  them,  if  they  should  riot 

have  gone. 
He  threatened  them,  if  they  should  not 

have  gone. 
He  tries  (whether  the  thing  can  be  ma^^ 

naged. 
He  <was  trying  nubetber  the  thing  could 

be  managed. 


4.    Reported  (often  called  Dependent)  question. 


Video, 

&c. 


[     ^«ld'«^«»     ^^l:        \  '^bat' you  are  doing. 


quid  feceris, 
quid  flaoturus  sis, . 


yidebam, 

&c. 


vjhatyou  did  or  have  done, 
<wbat  you  eivill  do. 


I  •        .    ■  QCv>a  I  tng,    ,...,, 

quid  feclsses,   what  you  had  done, 

quid  liiustums  esses, what  you  <were  about 

to  do, 
Hon  est  duMum,  quin  id  fiat,  There  is  no  doubt  it  is 

being  done, 

•  quin  futumm  Bit,  ut id  flat^  // 

will  be  done. 
Kon  erat  duUum,  quln  id  floret.  There  was  no  doubt 

it  twos  being  done, 
quinfntunun  esset,  nt  id  tbu»%,  ,.,,,.Jt:woMbedone, 
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636        (H)     Sentences  with  verb  in  subjunctive  because  dependent  on 
infinitive  or  subjunctive. 

I.    Dependent  on  infinitive. 

Wdt              \  He  says                  \*u  *    l 

Meet             I  se  ire  (Itnnim),  cum    He  ^will  say            I     L         ^.T 

Blxerlt          f  tempuB  postulet,        He  will  have  said  C  ^f^"'^^,  '^^ 

Dixit  (perf.)J  He  has  said          J   '''^'  ^'V^'"' 

poitnlayerit,     <wben  the  time  requires  or 

shall  have  required. 

postnlatnnxm  Bit, <when   the  time  shall  be 

about  to  require. 


se  Ivlsse  (itumm  fiiisae),  ubl  tempos  postularet. 

^ postnlasset. 

postulaturam  esset. 


postnlasset, ivhen  the  time  required  or 

should  have  required, 

postulaturum  esset   fiphen  the  time  should  be 

.  about  to  require. 

So  Tldeor,  vldebor,  visus  ero,  &c.  ire  (itums  esse),  cnm  tempos 
postulet,  postolayerit,  postolatorom  sit ; 

YidelMu*,  Tisus  smu,  visos  eram,  ire  (Itoros  esse),  com  tempos 
postolaret,  postolasset,  postolatorom  esset. 

After  the  past  infinitive  the  tenses  are  secondary ;  e.g. 

Dicit 

Bicet 

DizeUt 

Dixit 

Dicebat 

Dixerat 

So  videor,  &c.,  videbar,  &c.,  ivlsse  (itoros  folsse),  obi  tempos  pos- 
tolaret, &c. 

a.    Dependent  on  subjunctive. 

The  other  tenses  and  translations  given  under  (i)  will  hold  good,  if 
we  substitute  as  follows : 

"•?:*'     Vj>"i"Y/ *' so,  for  dldt  or  dlort  M  Ire. 

eat,       he  <ivouldgOy 

81  ierlt,    if  he  shoidd  (or  shall)  have  gone^    for  dixit  (perf.)  or  dls- 

ierit,      he  (would  (or  <will)  have  gone,  erlt  se  Ire. 

Bllret,  if  he  had  Uen  going,        .  for  dicebat  se  Jre. 

Iret,  he  <ivould  have  been  gomg, 

Slisset,  if  he  had  gone,  for  dixit  (aor.)  or  4lix- 

isset,  he  <ivould  have  gone^  erat  se  ire. 

L.  G.  17 
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[From  here  to  end  of  Chap.  xxi.  the  right-hand  pages  are  not  con- 
tinuous with  the  left-hand  pages,  but  form  a  parallel  exposition.  All  the 
sections  on  the  left-hand  pages  have  even  numbers,  all  those  on  the  right- 
hand  have  odd  numbers.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

USE  OF  THE  MOODS  IN   (A)   HYPOTHETICAL  AND 

(B)   CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES. 

(A)     Hypothetical  subjunctive.  • 

638  Such  a  subjunctive  as  appears  in  the  principal  clause  (i.e.  the 
apodosis)  of  a  conditional  sentence  may  be  called  a  hypothetical  sub- 
junctive. 

An  hypothetical  .subjunctive  expresses  an  action'^  twhich,  eivbile  its 
non*occurrence  is  implied^  is  yet  supposed  to  occur^  if  some  other  action 
occur. 

The  following  rules  for  the  tense  apply  to  the  subjunctive  in  both 
clauses. 

(a)  The  present  tense  is  used  of  an  imaginary  action  in  the  im- 
mediate present  or  the  future,  and  therefore  still  possible,  but  marked 
(by  the  use  of  the  subjunctive)  as  merely  imaginary. 

(b)  The  perfect  is  used  of  an  action  similarly  marked  as  merely 
imaginary,  but  assumed  to  be  already  completed,  or  to  be  completed 
before  an  action  still  possible  in  the  present  or  future. 

(f)  The  imperfect  is  used  of  an  action  supposed,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  to  be  already  occurring  in  the  present  time,  or  of  a  continuous 
state  supposed,  contrary  to  the  fact,  to  have  existed  in  past  time. 

(d)  The  pluperfect  is  used  of  an  action  supposed,  contrary  to  the 
fact,  to  have  occurred  in  past  time;  or  at  least  to  be  already  completed 
at  the  present  time. 

640  i.  Hypothetical  subjunctive,  with  condition  expressed  in  a 
separate  clause. 

Si  is  used  of  a  positive,  si  non  of  a  negative  condition,  nisi,  ni,  nisi 
si  of  an  exception  (which  often  has  the  same  effect  as  a  negative  con- 
dition). 

(a)  Present.    Tu  si  liic  sis,  alitor  sentias.     (Ter.) 

Ego  si  Scipionis  desiderio  me  moveri  negem,  mentiar.     (Cic.) 

Quid,  si  pater  fana  ezpilet,  cunlculos  agat  ad  aerarium  7  indioetne  id 

magistratibus  Alius  7    Kefas  id  qnidem  est :  qnin  etiam  defendat 

patrem,  si  arguatur.     (Cic.) 

(b)  Perfect  (rare).    Turn  vero  ego  nequicinam  hac  deztra  Capitolinm 
a^emque  serraverim,  si  civem  in  Ylncula  dnci  yideam.    (Liv.) 

^  Action  is  used  throughout  as  the  general  term  for  what  a  verb  denotes. 
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637  [The  following  instances  (Chapp.  xviil. — xxi.)  of  the  indicative  and  im- 
perative moods  are  selected,  partly  for  introducing  certain  idiomatic  usages, 
but  chiefly  to  illustrate,  by  contrast  with  these,  the  effect  due  to  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  Compared  with  the  sentences  on  the  left-hand  pages  they 
all  belong  to  one  of  two  classes ;  they  either  express  a  different  meaning  in 
similar  sentences  (or  in  sentences  introduced  by  like  conjunctions),  or  ex- 
press a  similar  meaning  in  differently  turned  sentences.  The  arrangement 
of  the  matter  in  these  chapters  is  mainly  such  as  is  necessary  to  show  the 
connexion  with  one  another  of  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive ;  and  the  uses  of 
the  indicative  are  grouped  as  connectedly  as  the  primary  object  of  contrast 
or  comparison  with  the  subjunctive  allows.] 


639  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  a  principal  sentence,  with  a  sub- 
ordinate conditional  sentence,  is  very  common  in  all  tenses  except  the 
pluperfect. 

Tbe  INDICATIVE  makes  a  statement  ^without  implying  that  the  action 
does  not  occur ^  or  {necessarily)  that  it  does  occur, 

^4X  1.  Regular  conditional  sentences  with  si,  si  non,  nisi,  nl ;  si  modo, 
8l  quldem. 

{a)    Present,    SI  Id  facls,  hodle  postremum  me  Tides.     (Ter.) 

N08  vero,  si  quldexu  In  voluptate  sunt  omnia,  longe  multumqize  supe- 
ramur  a  bestlis.     (Cic.) 

Benlque  si  dens  es,  trlbuere  mortallbus  benefida  debes,  non  sua  eripere ; 
Bin  autem  homo  es,  Id,  quod  es,  semper  esse  te  coglta.     (Curt.) 

Future,  SI  danuultus  erls,  atque  Isideo  oum  damnatns  erls,  (nam 
dubltatlo  damnatlonls,  lllls  reouperatorlbus,  quae  poterat  esse?) 
vlrgls  te  ad  necem  caedl  necesse  erlt.     (Cic.) 

Quid?  si  tyrannldem  occupare,  si  patrlam  prodere  eonabltur  pater, 
sUebltne  fillus?  Immo  vero  obsecrablt  patrem,  ne  Id  fadat:  si 
nllill  profldet,  accusablt.    (Cic.) 

81  tot  ezempla  vlrtutls  non  movent,  nllill  unquam  moveblt :  si  tanta 
dades  vUem  vltam  non  fedt,  nulla  fadet.     (Liv.) 

(h)  Perfect,  SI  veneno  te  Inter  cenam  toUere  volul,  quid  minus 
aptum  fult  quam  Irattun  te  efilcere  ?    (Liv.) 

IMzi  ue  plgrum  profldsoentl  Ubl:  quid  turn  profed,  mecnm  fadentla 
Jura  8i  tamen  attemptas  7    (Hor.) 
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'  -  -  •  - 

Injiissu  tno,  Imperator,  extra  ordlnem  nunquam  pugnaverlm,  non  si 

certam  ylctoriain  videam.     (Liv.) 
Denlque  herde  aufugerlm  iM>tiiis  quam  redeam,  si  eo  mlTil  redeunduxa 

Bclam.     (Ter.) 
Hos,  nl  mea  cura  realstat,  Jam  flammae  tulerlnt,  Inlmiciu  et  haoserlt 

«zi8i8.    (Verg.) 

(f)     Imperfect,    Haec  tll>l  rldicula  yldentur,  uon  enim  ades :  quae  si 

Tlderes,  lacrixnas  non  teneres.     (Cic.) 
Hannibal  peto  pacem,  qui  non  peterem,  nisi  utllem  crederem.     (Liv.) 
Num  Igltur  Oplmlum,  si  turn  esses,  temerarlum  clvem  aut  crudelem 

putares  ?     (Cic.) 
Nunc  quemadmodum  ai^dlar  sentlo,  at  turn  si  dlcerem  non  audlrer.  (Cic.) 
Tu  vero^  vol  si  testamentuAi  defenderes,  sic  ageres,  ut  onrne  omnium 

testamentorum  Jus  In  eo  Judldo  posltum  vlderetur,  vel  si  causam 

ai^eres  mllltls,  patrem  ejus  dlcendo  a  mortuls  exdtasses.     (Cic.) 

{^d)    Pluperfect,    SI  Metelll   fldel    dlffisus  essem,  Judlcem  eum  non 

retlnulssem.     (Cic.) 
Ees  neque  nunc  dlfflclll  loco  mlTil  yldetur  esse,  et  ftilsset  facllllmo,  si 

culpa  a  qulbusdam  afulsset.     (Cic.) 
Atqul,  Vellel,  nisi  tu  allquld  ^zlsses,  nihil  sane  ez  me  quldem  audlre 

potulsses.     (Cic.) 


642       ".     With  the  condition  not  formally  expressed.     (This  is  some- 
times called  the  potential  mood.) 

1.    The  condition  is  sometimes  contained  in  a  phrase  in  the  sen- 
tence or  implied  by  the  context. 

Uno  proello  vlctus,   Alexander  bello  vlctus  esset;   Bomanum  quern 

Caudlum,  quern  Cannae  non  fj:egerunt,  quae  freglsset  acles  7  (Liv.) 

i.e.  si  evenlsset. 
nilus  impulsu  cum  turrlbus  ardua  celsls  moenla  mota  f orent :  serpens 

sine  vulnere  manslt.    (Ov.)     Where  illius  Impulsu  =  si  ab  lUo 

Impulsae  essent. 
^  Vellem  quldem  llceret :  hoc  dixlssem.'    Dlcas  licet.     '  Hoc  feclssem.' 

Facias  licet :  nemo  prohlbet.     ^  Hoc  decrevlssem.'    Deceme,  modo 

recte :  omnes  approbabunt.     (Cic.) 
Nulla  profecto  alia  gens  tanta  mole  cladls  non  obruta  esset.     (Liv.) 
Hoc  spatlo  plura  fadnora  In  se  vlcti  edlderunt  quam  Infestledldlssent 

ylctores.    (Liv.) 
Omnia  nostra,  dum  nascuntur,  placent :  alloqul  nee  scrlberentur. 

(Quint) 
Ilia  vel  Intactae  segetls  per  sunmia  YOlaret  gramlna  nee  teneras  cursu 

laeslsset  arlstas,  vel  mare  per  medlimi  fluctu  suspensa  tumentl 

ferret  Iter  celerls  nee  tlngueret  aequore  plantas.    (Verg.) 
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^B^lcnrus  qaamylB  comis  In  amlcls  tuendls  fUerit,  tamen  si  haec  vera 
Bunt,  nihil  enim  afflzmo,  non  satis  aoutos  fait.     (Cic.) 

Completed   Future.     Si  tu   argentum   attuleris,    cum   illo   perdidero 

fldem.     (Plaut.) 
Pergratum  niUii  feceris,  spero  etiam  Scaeyolae,  si  de  amicitia  dispu- 

taris.     (Cic.) 

(r)     Imperfect,    Si  nullum  Jam  ante  consilium  de  morte   Sax.  Rose! 

Inieras,  hie  nuntius  ad  te  minlme  omnium  pertinebat.     (Cic.) 
Metellum  si  parum  pudor  ipsius  defendebat,  debebat  familiae  nostrae 

dlgnltas  satis  sublevare.     (Metell.) 
Turn  enim  magistratum  non  gerebat  is  qui  ceperat,  si  patres  auctores 

non  erant  facti.    (Cic.) 

{d)  Pluperfect,  Cesseram,  si  alienam  a  me  plebem  fnisse  voltis,  quae 
non  fuit,  invidiae ;  si  vis  suberat,  aimis ;  si  periculimi  civium,  rei 
publicae.     (Cic.) 

ViYere  debuerant  et  vir  mens  et  tua  conjux,  si  nullum  ausuri  majus 
ezamus  opus.     (Ov.) 

543  2.  The  indicative  (of  certain  verbs)  is  used  «ivhere  the  po<wer^  pos^ 
sibility^  duty,  convenience,  ^c.  of  doing  certain  acts  is  spoken  of  rather 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  acts  themselves, 

(a)  The  Present  and  Future  are  used  when  the  possible,  obliga- 
tory, &c.  action  is  spoken  of  as  still  possible. 

(b)  The  Perfect  is  used  of  past  time  generally. 

(f)     The  Imperfect  is  u§ed  of  present  time,  or  of  a  continuous  state 
in  past  time,  the  action  being  regarded  as  no  longer  possible. 

(jd)    The  Pluperfect  is  used  of  an  action  no  longer  possible  in  past 
time. 

(a)  Present,  Possum  persequl  multa  oblectamenta  rerum  rusticarum, 
sed  ea  ipsa,  quae  dizi,  sentio  fuisse  longiora.     (Cic.) 

Longum  est  ea  dicere :  sed  hoc  breve  dicam.     (Cic.) 

Future,  Nihil  est  quod  verearis,  ne  sit  hoc  ill!  molestum,  cul  orbem 
terrarum  circumire  non  erit  longum  mea  causa.     (Plin.) 

(b)  Perfect,  Aut  non  suscipi  bellum  oportuit,  aut  gerl  pro  dlgnitate 
populi  Romanl  oportet.    (Liv.) 

Prohiberi  melius  fait  impedirique  ne  Ginna  tot  summos  viros  inter- 
ficeret,  quam  ipsum  aliquando  poenas  dare.     (Cic.) 

(r)    Imperfect,    Perturbationes  anlmorum  poteram  morbos  appellare ; 

sed  non  conveniret  ad  omnia.     (Cic.) 
Itaque  Plato  eos  ne  ad  rempublicam  quidem  accessuros  putat  nisi 

coactos :  aequius  autem  erat  id  voluntate  fieri.     (Cic.) 

(d)    Pluperfect,    Quanto  melius  fUerat,  in  hoc  :promissum  patrls  non 

esse  servatum.    (Cic.) 
Catillna  erupit  e  senatu,  triumphans  gaudio,  quem  omnlno  vlYum 

mine  ezire  non  opor^uerat.     (Cic.) 
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644        2.     Often  the  suppressed  condition  is  *  if  occasion  arose^^  *  if  a  trial 
fwere  made^  and  the  like.     This  is  most  common 

{a)  in  the  case  of  velim,  vellem,  malljn,  nolim,  &c.,  or  of  the  perfect 
(with  sense  of  present)  tense  of  some  verbs  of  mental  action  {thinking^ 
sayings  &c.).  In  English  we  use  the  auxiliaries  *  can,''  *  could^'*  *  should,^ 
*  <a)ould,^  *  may^  '  might, ^ 

Id  vellm  znlhl  ignoscas,  quod  invlta  socru  tua  fecerlm.     (Cic.) 

Jam  maUem  Gerberum  metueres,  quam  lata  tarn  toconsiderate  diceres, 

(Cic.) 
Quls  dubltet,  quln  In  vlrtute  divitiae  aint  ?     (Cic.) 
Hoc  tantimi  bellimi  quls  imiqaam  arbltraretur  uno  anno  conlLcl  posse  7 

(Cic.) 
Nee  vero  reprehenderlm  '  scrlpsere  alll  rem : '  *  scrlpserunt'  esse  verlus 

sentlo.     (Cic.) 
Ubl  (Sarmata)  per  turmas  advenere,  viz  ulla  acles  obstlterlt.     (Tac.) 

or  {V)  with  the  adverbs  merlto,  facile,  lubenter,  dtlus,  and  the 
like,  witti  or  without  a  negative.  The  perfect  is  also  sometimes  found, 
especially  in  first  pers.  sing.,  without  such  adverb  or  negative. 

Sed  neque  verbis  aptlorem  dto  allnm  dlxerlm  neque  sententila  cre- 

brlorem.    (Cic.) 
Ubenter  omnibus  omnis  opes  concesserlm,  ut  "i<>^<  llceat  vl  nuUa  Inter- 

pellante  Isto  modo  ylvere.     (Cic.) 
Clceronem  culcumque  Qraecorum  fortlter  opposuerlm.     (Quint.) 
Macte  vlrtute  1    Ego  enlm  Ipse  cum  eodem  Isto  non  Invltus  erraverlm. 

(Cic.) 
81c  ego  istls  censuerlm  novam  Istam  oratlonem  fuglendam.     (Cic.) 


646        3.     The  subjunctive  is  used  where  the  subject  is  impliedly  indefinite, 
the  verb  being  in  the  and  pers.  singular  (i.e.  you  =  one). 

(The  condition  understood  is  the  reality  of  the  isubject.)    N.B.  The 
subject  tu  is  rarely  expressed. 

Quern  neque  gloria  neque  perlcula  excitant,  nequlquam  bortere.   (Sail.) 
Demptum  tenet  arbore  pomum :  Hesperldas  donasse  putes.     (Ov.) 
Injussu  slgna  referunt,  maestlque,  (crederes  vlctos,)  redeunt  In  castra. 

(Liv.) 
Nemlnem  totls  mox  castrls  quletum  vlderes.     (Liv.) 
Putasses  ejus  luctus  allquem  finem  esse  debere.     (Sen.) 

Such  a  subjunctive  may  occur  in  a  conditional  or  other  subordinate 
clause;  e.g. 

Mens  quoque  et  animus,  nisi  tanquam  lumlnl  oleum  Instllles,  ezstln- 

guuntur  senectute.     (Cic.) 
Bonus  tantummodo  segnlor  fit,  ubl  neglegas.  at  malus  Improblor. 

(Sail.) 
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e46        3.    The  indicative  is  found  in  some  sentence^  similarly  framed  to 
those  (on  opposite  page)  with  subjunctive. 

(a)  Ducas  volo  hodie  iizorem.     (Ter.) 

At  taceaji  malo  multo,  quam  tacere  dicas.     (Plaut) 

2K[alo  mehereule  Id  quod  tu  defendls  his  Jndleibus  populoque  Bomano, 
quaxu  Id  quod  ego  insimulo,  proliari.     (Cic.) 

Bunt  ea  quidem  magna :  quia  negat  ?  sed  magnis  ezcltantur  praemUs, 
ac  memorla  hominum  sempitema.     (Cic.) 

Pro  dl  Immortales !  Opplanicum  quisquam  Ms  rebus  cognitis  clroum- 
Yentum  esse  dlcet  7    (Cic.) 

Satis  superque  me  benlgnitas  tua  ditaTit:  baud  paravero  quod  aut 
ayarus  ut  Chremes  terra  premam,  discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 

(Hor.) 

(b)  Ubenter  tibl,  Laell,  ut  de  eo  dlaseras,  equldem  concessero.    (Cic.) 

Medlocrlbus  et  quls  Ignoscas  vitilB  teneor ;  fortassls  et  Istlnc  larglter 
abstulerlt  longa  aetas.     (Hor.) 

Nunc  quid  dlds  ?  '  Cave  ignoscas.'  Haee  nee  bominis  nee  ad  bominem 
▼ox  est:  qua  qui  apud  te,  G.  Caesar,  utitur,  suam  citlus  abiciet 
bumanitatem  quam  extorquebit  tuam.    (Cic.) 

Quam  scit  uterque,  libens  censebo,  exerceat  axtem.     (Hor.) 


617  (c)  The  indicative  is  (except  for  some  collateral  reason)  used  with 
a  definite,  or  expressedly  indefinite  subject ;  especially  the  future  and 
completed  future  of  dico,  quaero,  &c.  in  introducing  possible  objec-* 
tions. 

I.    With  an  expressedly  indefinite  subject : 

Quaeret  fortassls  qulspiam,  dlspliceatne  mibl  legum  praesidio  capitis 
periculum  propulsare.    Mibl  yero,  Judices,  non  displicet.     (Cic.) 

JMcet  aUquls,  *  quid  igitur  censes  7  yindlcandum  in  eos  qui  bostl  pro-? 
dldere  rempublicam7*    Non  manu,  non  yi,  &c.     (Sail.) 

Tn  Igitiur  ipse  de  te  7  dlxerlt  quisplam.  Equldem  inyltus,  sed  Injuriae 
dolor  facit  me  praeter  consuetudlnem  glorlosum.    (Cic.) 

a.    With  a  definite  subject : 

Quaeres,  quanti  id  aestimem.    SI  unquam  llcnerlt  vlyere  in  otio,  expe- 

rlerls.    (Pollio.) 
Ubl  eos  Inyenlemus,  qui  bonores  amldtlae  non  anteponant?    (A  few 

lines  after  comes  Ubl  enim  istum  inyenias,  qui  bonorem  amlci  ante- 

ponat  suo  7    (Cic.) 
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(B)     Conditional  subjunctive. 

» 

$48  Conditional  subjunctives  are  used  in  subordinate  sentences  which 
qualify  not  positive  or  absolute  assertions,  but  thoughts,  actions  in  the 
abstract,  qualities;  i.e.  they  are  used  in  sentences  qualifying  subjunc- 
tives, infinitives,  gerundives,  and  future  participles. 

A  conditional  clause  with  si  frequently  qualifies  or  appears  to 
qualify  a  principal  sentence  which  has  the  indicative.  These  cases  are 
referable  to  two  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  (z)  when  the  indicative 
verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  an  auxiliary  verb ;  e.g.  possum,  licet,  est, 
fait;  and  the  conditional  clause  really  qualifies  not  the  auxiliary  but  the 
infinitive  or  gerundive,  which  is  connected  with  it.  The  other  class  is 
(3)  when  the  principal  sentence  does  not  state  the  proper  hypothetical 
assertion  to  which  the  conditional  clause  strictly  corresponds,  but  sub- 
stitutes for  it  a  statement  of  similar  content  but  of  a  positive  character. 

A  conditional  subjuncti've  expresses  an  action^  <whose  non-'Occurrence  is 
implied^  but  <which  is  supposed  to  occur  as  the  condition  of  another  supposed 
action, 

690  ^*  Conditional  sentence  with  protasis  and  apodosis  in 
subjunctive. 

(a)  The  protasis  ^or  conditional  clause)  may  be  without  relative 
or  connective  adverb  (me  verb  being  generally  put  first  in  the  clause). 

Eoges  me,  qualem  nataram  deorum  esse  ducam,  nihU  fortasse  respon- 
deam ;  qnaeras,  pntemne  talem  esse,  quails  modo  a  te  sit  ezposlta, 
nihil  dicam  mihl  Tiderl  minus.     (Cic.) 
Partem  opere  In  tanto,  slneret  dolor,  Icare,  hal)eres.    (Verg.^ 
Dedlsses  hulc  anlmo  par  corpus,  fedsset  quod  optabat.    (Phn.) 

In  the  comic  poets  such  a  protasis  has  sometimes  the  preposition  absque 
with  its  case,  and  esset  or  foret. 

Kam  absque  te  esset,  bodlo  numquam  ad  solem  occasum  ylverem.  (Plaut.) 

(J))  The  protasis  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adjective  (qui= 
slquls). 

Haec  et  Innumerabllla  ex  eodem  genere  qui  yldeat,  nonne.  cogatnr  con- 

fiterl  deos  esse  7    (Cic.) 
Qui  Tideret  eqnum  Trojanum  Introductnm, urbem  captam  dlceret.  (Cic.) 

(r)  Ordinary  conditional  sentences  have  the  protasis  introduced 
by  si.     Instances  are  given  in  §  640. 

Conditional  clauses,  with  si,  si  maxome  (followed  by  tamen), 
tametsl,  etlamsl,  are  often  used  to  concede,  for  ai^ument^s  sake,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  the  fact. 

SI  baec  non  gesta  andlretls,  sed  plcta  ylderetls,  tamen  appareret  nter 

esset  Insldiator.     (Cic.) 
Etlamsl  mors  oppetenda  esset,  domi  atqne  In  patrla  mallem  quam  In 

extemls  atqne  allenls  lods.    (Cic.) 
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Indicative  and  Imperative  in  Conditional  clause. 

549     ^  Conditional  clauses  v^rith  the  verb  in  the  indicative  usually  qualify 
principal  clauses  which  contain  an  indicative  or  imperative. 

'The  indicative  is  however  fouiid  in  the  conditional  clause,  when  the 
imncipal  clause  has  the  subjunctive,  but  this  happens  only  where  either 
the  principal  clause,  properly  correspondent,  has  been  suppressed ;  or 
where  the  subjunctive  form  is  due  not  to  its  conditional  function,  but  to 
a  wholly  independent  reason,  e.g.  to  its  denoting  a  wish  or  conunand,  &c. 


In  the  indicatifve  or  imperative  mood,  a  condition  is  put  singly  without 
its  being  in^/ied  that  it  does,  or  does  not,  occur. 

952       1.    Conditional  sentence  with  protasis  and  apodosis  in 
indicative  or  imperative. 

(a)  The  protasis  may  be  without  relative  or  connective  adverb,  in 
indicative ;  especially  the  present  and  completed  future. 

Qaicqnld  dlcunt  laudo :  id  nmum  si  xtegant,  laudo  Id  qnoque.  Negat 
quia ;  nego :  alt,  alo.    (Ter.) 

darlsBiino  vtro  dearevlt  Imperlum,  prlvato  tamen:  In  quo  maTlnrnm 
nobis  onus  Imposult.  Adsensus  ero ;  ambltionem  induxero  in 
cmlam :  negaro ;  videbor  sufOragio  moo  lumorem  bominl  amicissimo 
denegavisse.    (Cic.)  (Juv.) 

Bldos ;  majore  caehinno  conentitiir :  flet,  si  lacrymas  conspezlt  amid. 

Veneris  in  x>atriam  mecnm,  Ibi  tibi  gratiam  referam.    (Sen.  Rhet.) 

Or  the  protasis  may  be  in  imperative. 
Attendlte :  jam  intellegetis.    (Cic.) 
T(dle  banc  oplnionem :  Inctnm  sustuleris.     (Cic.) 

(^)    The  protasis  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adjective. 

NibU  est  enim  vlrtnte  amabilius,  qnam  qui  adeptos  erit,  nbicnnqne  erit 

genttum,  a  nobis  dlllgetnr.    (Cic.) 
Haec  et  quae  sunt  ejus  generis  fiuslle  videbit,  qui  ytflet  laudare.    (Cic.) 

(c)  Ordinary  conditional  sentences  have  the  protasis  introduced 
by  si.    Instances  are  given  in  §  641. 

With  si,  si  maxume  (followed  by  tamen,  at),  etsi,  tametsi,  etlamsi, 
of  a  simple  supposition,  especially  where  the  supposition  is  known  to 
be  the  fact. 

In  Declis  Magiis  si  moderatio  iUa,  quae  in  nostris  solet  esse  consnlibus, 
non  fait,  at  fait  pompa,  fait  species.    (Cic.) 

Viri  boni  multa  ob  earn  causam  faciunt,  quia  bonestnm  est,  etsi  nul- 
lum consecntnram  emolnmentnm  yldent.    (Cic.) 

Quod  crebro  qnls  yidet,  non  mlrator,  etlamsi  cur  flat  needt.    (Cic.) 
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(d?)  The  subjunctive  appears  to  be  rarely  used  in  stating  conflicting 
possibilities  (as  with  slve  or  sin),  except  in  reported  narrative  or  dependent 
sentence ;  probably  because  the  writer  declines  to  mark  as  imaginary  any  of 
the  possibilities  among  which  he  declines  to  decide. 

Et  tamen  ego  a  pUlosopho,  si  adferat  eloquexitiaxn,  aon  aspemer,  si  uon 
liat)eat,  non  admodum  flagitem.    (Cic.) 

652'  2.  Conditional  sentence  with  subjunctive  in  protasis,  but  with 
some  part  of  infinite  verb,  i.e.  infinitive,  future  participle, 
or  gerundive,  in  the  apodosis. 

The  verb  in  the  apodosis  on  which  the  infinitive  depends,  or  the 
auxiliary  verb  with  the  gerundive  or  participle,  is  usually  put  in  the 
indicative  (except  for  some  collateral  reason),  and  conveys  a  positive 
expression  of  duty,  possibility,  right,  &c.     (Cf.  §§  6a8,  643.) 

(a)     A  condition  qualifying  an  infinitive. 

Omnibus  eiun  conttuneliis  onerasti,  quem  patrls  loco,  si  ulla  iii  te 

pietas  esset,  colore  debebas^    (Cic.) 
Deleri  totos  ezerdtus  potuit\  si  fogientes  persecnti  yictores  essent. 

(Liv.) 
Neque  tn  hoc  dicere  audebls,  nee,  si  onpias,  licebit.    (Cic.) 

But  the  verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  or  the  auxiliary  verb  (with 
genitive,  &c.)  is  sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  either  (i)  as  hypothetical, 

Eaec  si  diceret,  tamen  ignosd  non  oporterei.    (Cic.) 

or  (2)  often  for  a  collateral  reason :  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
potuerlt,  rarely  potulsset.     (Cf.  §§  629,  630.) 

Ventum  quidem  erat  eo,  ut,  si  liostem  slmnem  antiquls  Uacedonnm 
regibus  liabulsset  consul,  magna  clades  accipi  potuerit.    (Liv.) 

Fhilippus,  si  satis  diei  superesset,  non  dubins  quln  Athamanes  qooqne 
exui  castris  potnlssent,  sub  tnmulo  consedit.    (Liv.) 

{b)    A  condition  qualifying  the  future  participle,  or  the  gerundive. 

mi  ipsi  aratores,  qni  xemanserant,  relictnri  agros  onmis  erant,  nisi  ad 

eos  Metellus  Roma  litteras  misisset.     (Cic.) 
Quid,  si  hostes  urbem  venlant,  fa^tnri  estis  ?    (Liv.) 
Hob  nisi  mann misisset,  tormentis  etiam  dedendi  fUeront.     (Cic.) 
Bic  flendns  Feleos,  si  moreretur,  erat.    (Ov.) 

The  auxiliary  verb  in  the  apodosis  may  be  in  the  subjunctive  for  a  col- 
lateral reason ;  e.g.  if  the  apodosis  is  a  dependent  question,  &c.  (Cf.  §§  629, 
630.) 

Kec  dubium  erat,  qnin,  si  tarn  pauci  simul  obire  omnia  (loca)  po8sent» 

terga  datnri  hostes  faerint.    (Liv.) 
Quae  res  sna  sponte  tam  scelerata  et  neforia  est,  nt,  etiamsl  lex  non 

esset,  magno  opere  vitanda  fUerit.    (Cic.) 

^  This  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  English  idiom,  should^  cauld^ 
mighty  &c. 
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{d)  When  several  conflicting  possibilities  are  stated,  either  the  first  is 
expressed  by  gi,  and  the  second  by  si,  sin,  8l  yero,  &c.  positively,  by  si 
non,  sin  minus  negatively. 

Si  feoeris  id  quod  ostendis,  magnam  lial>ebo  gratiam;  si  non  feoeris, 
ignoscam.    (Cic.) 

Ant  si  68  dura,  nega :  sin  es  non  dura,  yenito.     (Prop.) 

Luxurla  cum  omni  aetati  turpls,  turn  senectuti  foedissima  est:  sin 
autem  etiam  li])idlnum  Intemperantia  aooessit,  duplex  malum  est. 

(Cic.) 

Sive  enlm  ad  sapientlam  pervenirl  potest,  non  paranda  nobis  solum  ea, 
sed  fruenda  etiam  est :  sive  hoc  difficile  est,*  tamen  nullus  est  modus 
/ investigandi  yexl,  nisi  inveneris.    (Cic.) 

653  (^)  -^^  exception  (in  the  indicative)  is  often  appended  by  way  of 
afterthought :  nisi,  nisi  forte,  nisi  vero,  ironical,  nisi  tamen.  Sometimes 
'0^&i■=<mly  thatf  only,  but,  however. 

Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit.    (Cic.) 

Bidlcnlum  caput,  quasi  necesse  sit,  si  huic  non  dat,  te  111am  uzorem 
ducere :  nisi  Tides,  nisi  senis  amicos  eras,  amUs.    (Ter.) 

De  re  non  possum  Judicare,  nisi  lllud  mibi  persuadeo,  te  talem  yirum 
nihil  temere  fodsse.    (Cic.) 

Nos  nihil  de  eo  peroontatlonibus  reperiebamus,  nisi  certis  ex  aqua  men- 
suris  breviores  esse  quam  in  continenti  noctes  videbamus.    (Caes.) 

555  2.  Indicative  conditional  clause  with  apodosis  in  impera- 
tive. 

The  conditional  clause  may  have,  or  may  not  have,  si  or  nisL 

Quamobrem  si  me  amas  tantimi,  quantum  profocto  amas,  si  dermis, 
ezpergiscere ;  si  stas,  ingredere;  si  ingrederis,  curre;  si  cunis, 
adyola.    (Cic.) 

Vive,  vale:  siquid  novlstl  rectius  istis,  candldus  Imperti;  sir  nil,  Ms 
utere  mecum.     (Hor.) 

Ebiamsi  alU  primam  £rontem  tenebunt,  te  sors  inter  triarios  posuerit, 
inde  voce,  adhortatione,  exemplo,  animo  milita.    (Sen.) 

Verum  parcite  dlgnltati  Lentuli,  si  ipse  famae  suae  pepercit :  ignoscite 
Cethegi  adolescentiae,  nisi  iterum  patriae  bellimi  focit.    (Sail.) 

Arguet,  arguito:  quicquid  probat  Ula,  probate;  quod  dicet,  dicas; 
quod  negat  ilia,  neges.    Blserit,  adride :  si  flebit,  flere  memento. 

(Ov.) 

Bure  erit  et  dicet  venlas — amor  odlt  Inertes — si  rota  defnerlt,  tu  pede 
carpe  viam.    (Ov.) 
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6M  3.  Conditional  sentence  with  subjunctive  in  protasis  but  with 
suppression  or  contraction  of  the  proper  hypothetical 
apodosis. 

(a)     An  allied  fact  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  proper  hypo- 
thetical statement.    This  allied  feet  is  usually  either 

(i.  Present)  a  general  truth  (instead  of  a  particular  occurrence);  or 

(a.  Future)  an  unconditional  prophecy;  or 

(3.  Perfect  with  paene,  prope,  or  Imperfect)  an  incomplete  action 
or  tendency  (instead  of  the  completed  result);  or 

(4.  Pluperfect)  a  wilful  exaggeration. 

1.  Multa  me  dehortantiur  a  vobls,  Qulrltes,  nl  studlum  reipubllcae 
BTiperet.     (Sail.) 

Ueminl  ntuneros,  si  verba  tenerem.     (Verg.) 

2.  At  8l  me  Jubeas  domitos  Jovls  Igne  Oigautas  dlcere,  conantem 

debUitabit  onus.     (Ov.) 
Si  ftactus  illabatiur  orbls,  Impayidom  ferlent  mlnae.     (Hor.) 

3.  Pons  BUbliolus  iter  paene  hostibns  dedit,  ni  unus  tIt  folsset. 

(Liv.) 
Quln  labebar  longins,  nisi  me  retinnlsBem.    (Cic.) 
SI  per  L.  Metellum  lidtum  esset,  matres  lllomm  miserormn  sororesque 
Yenlebant.     (Cic.) 

4.  Fraedare  yiceramns,  nisi  spoliatum,  Inermem,  foglentem  Lepidus 
receplsset  Antoniimi.     (Cic.) 

Me  tnmcos  Ulapsus  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  Ictnm  dextra  levas- 
set.     (Hor.) 

656  ,  (b)  An  epithet,  &c.  forms  the  apodosis,  instead  of  a  statement  of  the 
epithet's  being  applicable. 

HoxLC  ezitimi  habuit  vlr,  nisi  in  libera  civitate  natns  easet,  memorabill£. 

(Liv.) 
Vldlmns  et  merulas  poni,  snavls  res,  si  xtoxt  causas  narraret  earum  et 
naturae  dominus.    (Hor.) 

608  (c)  In  conversational  questions  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is  omitted, 
perhaps  not  even  distinctly  conceived. 

Quid,  sihimccompreliendijuseerlm?    TY.  Sapiaa  maglB.    (Plant) 

660  (d)  In  sentences  of  comparison ;  with  quasi,  velut  si,  ac  si, 
tamquam  si,  sicuti,  ceu,  &c.,  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  (being  an  hypo- 
thetical repetition  of  the  verb  of  the  principal  sentence)  is  often  omitted. 
With  tamquam  and  velut  the  si  also  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Verum  bomines  conrupti  superbia  ita  aetatem  acrunt,  quasi  yostros 
bonores  contemnant ;  ita  hos  petunt,  quasi  boneste  vlzerint. 

(Sail.) 

At  accusat  C.  Comelii  Alius,  et  id  aeqne  yalere  debet,  ac  si  pater  indi- 
oaret.    (Cic.) 
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657        3.    With  apparent  apodosis  in  subjunctive. 

(a)  Sometimes  it  is  not  the  particular  action  expressed — this  may  be  in 
indicative  or  subjunctive  accordii^  to  circumstances — ^but  the  mention  of 
the  action,  which  is  qualified  by  the  conditional  clause  expressed. 

Qaam  vellexu  Romae  esses,  si  forte  non  es.    (Cic.) 

Toa  nos  vlrtas  ita  condUaylt  Ubi,  ut,  te  salvo  atqne  lnc(fliimi  amico, 

ne  decs  quidem  Iratos,  si  fas  est  did,  timeremus.    (Liv.) 
Tn  tamext  yelim  orationem  legas,  nisi  forte  jam  legist!.    (Cic.) 

*  (^)    Or  the  apodosis  may  express  a  wish  or  command  or  conse- 
.  quence,  or  modest  assertion,  &c.  and  on  that  account  have  its  verb  in 

the  subjunctive,  without  the  mood  of  the  protasis  being  affected. 

Etenlm  si  nox  non  adimit  Tltam  beatanx,  our  dies  nocti  simills  adimat  ? 

(Gic.) 
Feream  male,  si  non  optimnm  erat.    (Hor.) 

Ftatrem  mecum  et  te  si  habebo,  per  me  isti  pedibns  trahantnr.    (Cic.) 
Si  plgoit  portas  ultra  procedere,  at  llluo  Jusslsses  lectum  lentius  Ire 

meom.     (Propert.) 
Sin  erit  ille  gemitus  elamentabUis,  si  InbeoUlos,  si  abjeotns,  si  fiebills, 

ei  qui  se  dederlt,  tIz  eum  yinun  dixerlm.    (Cic.) 

(r)  Or  the  apodosis  may  contain  an  hypothetical  statemetit  contingent, 
not  on  the  condition  expressed,  but  on  another  which  is  not  formally  ex* 
pressed. 

Si  unquam  Ubi  yisns  sum  in  republica  fortis,  certe  me  in  ilia  causa 

admiratus  esses  (sc.  si  affdisses).    (Cic.) 
Quod  si  in  hoc  mundo  fieri  sine  deo  non  potest,  ne  in  sphaera  quidem 

eosdem  motus  Archimedes  sine  divino  ingenio  (=ni8i  dlvlnum  in-: 

genlum  liaberet)  potulsset  imltazi.    (Cic.) 

669       4.    In  conversational  questions  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is  sometimes 
\  omitted. 

Quid,  si  hie  manebopotius  ad  meridiem?    (Plant.) 


661       The  indicative  is  used  in  sentences  of  comparison  where  the  occur- 
rence adduced  in  comparison  is  a  fact ;  chiefly  with  ac,  tamquam. 

Longe  alia  nobis  ac  tu  scripseras  narrantur.    (Cic.) 

Nam  et  vitast  eadem  et  animus  te  erga  idem  ac  fnit.    (Ter.) 

Jusserunt  simulacrum  Jovis  faoere  majus  et  in  ezcelso  conlocare  et 

contra,  atqiie  antea  fUerat,  ad  orientem  convertere.    (Cic.) 
Fuit  olim,  quasi  nunc  ego  sum*  senex :  el  fillae  duae  erant,  quasi  nunc 

meae  sunt :  eae  erant  duobus  nuptae  tratribus,  quasi  nunc  meae 

sunt  Yobis,  &c.    (Plaut.) 
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Sanmitimii  ezerdtiui,  velut  haud  ulla  mora  pugnae  fatara  eBset,  aclem 

Instrult.    (Liv.) 
Hie  vero  tngentem  pugnam,  ceu  cetera  nnsquam  l)ella  forent,  niilll  tota 

morerentur  in  urbe,  cemimus.     (Verg.) 
Quasi  yero  ™<>*<  d^cUe  sit  quam  vis  multos  nominatim  proferre. 

(Gic.) 

662        (e)     In  wishes. 

Si  nono  se  nobis  ille  aureus  arbore  ramns  ostenilat  nemore  in  tanto. 

(Verg.) 
Qnanquam  6  si  solitae  qnicquam  yirtutis  adesset  1    (Verg.) 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO   EXPRESS 
DESIRE,  with  contra^ed  use  of  indicative  and  imperative. 

664  (C)     Optative  and  jussive  subjunctive. 

This  use,  with  the  hypothetical  subjunctive,  exhausts  the  cases  in 
which  the  subjunctive  stands  in  a  simple  sentence,  or  in  an  independent 
principal  clause  of  a  compound  sentence. 

In  all  these  cases,  except  in  questions  (§  674),  if  the  subjunctive  verb 
requires  a  negative,  ne  is  used  instead  of  non.  Gave  and  nolim,  nollem 
are  also  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  ne. 

The  optative  or  jussive  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  sup- 
posed and  either  wished,  or  deprecated,  or  commanded, 
or  forbidden. 

666        1.     Wish. 

(a)    Without  connective  adverb ;  (in  negative  sentences  with  ne). 
Valeant  cives  mei,  sint  inooltunes,  sint  iiorentes,  sint  beati.     (Cic.) 
Legati  pro  contione:  Quod  bonom  felix  fianstumqiie  sit  yobis  reique 

publicae,  redite  in  patrlam.    (Liv.) 
Di  facerent  sine  patre  forem.    (Ov.) 
Ao  yenerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  snrgeret  alto,  ezplicidt  vino  contractae 

sella  ftontis.    (Hon) 
Phoebe,  gravis  Ttojae  semper  mlserate  labores,  bac  Trojana  tonus 

faerit  Fortnna  secnta.-  (Verg.) 
Ne  Sim  salYus,  si  alitor  scribo  ac  sentio.    (Cic.) 

So  in  certain  apologetic  phrases ;  (present  and  perfect). 
Obseoro  tos,  pntato  me  ex  media  oontione  unnm  civem  sucOlamare: 

'*  Bona  venia  Tostra  lioeat  ez  bis  rogationibos  legere,  quas  salubres 

nobis  censemus  esse,  antiquare  aiias."    (Liv.) 
Tu,  et  moo  judioio  et  omnium,  viz  ullam  ceteris  oratoribos,  pace  bomm 

dizerin^,  laudem  reliquisti.    (Cic.) 
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663  If  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  sentence  is  the  same  (whether  re- 
quiring the  same  or  a  different  mood)  as  that  of  the  principal  sentence^ 
it  is  usually  omitted,  and  the  adverb  thus  appears  to  qualify  a  word 
only. 

De  Fabiano  Bdvertis  Passlus,  anteqnam  ab  Ulo  reus  ageretur,  dizerat : 
'quasi  dispertus  es,  <iua8i  fonnosus  cb,  quasi  dtres  es;  unma 
tantum  es  non  quasi,  yappa.'     (Sen.  Rhet.) 
M.  Forcium,  sicut  onml  yHa^  turn  prensantem  premebat  noMlltas.  (Liv.) 
Cn.  FlancU  salutem  non  secns  ac  meam  tueri  debeo.    (Cic.) 


Indicative  and  Imperative. 

665  The  uses  of  the  indicative  mood  in  this  chapter  have  not  all  a 
close  connexion  with  one  another.  They  have  been  selected  as  con- 
trasting, or  at  least  being  in  some  way  comparable,  with  the  quoted 
usages  of  the  subjunctive. 

I.     A  similar  meaning  to  that  of  this  class  of  subjunctive 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative. 

(«)     A  direct  expression  of  a  wish  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  verbs  volo, 
cupio,  &c. 

Te  ipsum,  Kaevl,  yoIo  audlre;  volo  Inauditum  fEicliius  ipslus,  qui  id 

commislt,  voce  convlnci.    (Cic.) 
Neque  ficto  in  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usqnam,  nee  prave  factls 

deoorari  versibus  opto.    (Hor.) 

{J})    The  second  person  of  the  future  indicative,  by  telling  a  person 
what  he  will  do,  may  imply  that  he  shall  do  it. 

Interea  dedite  proftuios  nos  :  dedetis  delude  et  Istos  sacrosauctos,  quum 
primum  magistratu  abieilnt.    (Liv.) 

Sed  valebis,  meaque  negotia  Tldebis,  meque  dis  Juvantlbus  aiite  brumam 
e3q)ectabls.    (Cic.) 

Com  ta  audirem,  acddebat,  ut  moleste  forrem  tantum  Ingenium — ^bona 
Tenia  me  audies— in  tarn  ineptas  sententias  incldlsse.    (Cic.) 

667  (^)  The  use  of  all  persons  of  videro  (see  §  609,  5)  to  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  is  noticeable* 

Quae  fUerit  causa,  moz  videro ;  interea  boo  tenebo.    (Cic.) 

Sed  de  te  tu  videris :  ego  de  me  Ipso  profltebor.    (Cic.) 
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{b)  With  utmam,  sometimes  with  ipodo;  of  (in  poetrjr)  ut.  In 
negative  sentences  usually  with  ne.  In  execrations  qui  (adv.)  is  used  by 
the  comic  poets. 

Utlnaxn  Ipse  Varro  incnxnlMit  In  causam.     (Cic.) 

Utlxuun  populos  Bomanus  unam  cenricem  haberet.    (Calig.  ap.  Suet.) 

Jnppiter  onmlpotena,  utlnam  ne  tempore  primo  GnoBia  Cecropiae  te^- 

glBsent  litora  pnppes.    (CatuU.) 
O  pater  et  rex  Jnppiter,  ut  pereat  posltum  xoUgllie  telum,  neu  quis- 

quam  nooeat  cupido  mihl  pads  I    (Hor.) 
Qui  mum  dl  onmes  perdulnt,  qui  primus  commentUBt  eontlonem  lial^ere. 

(Plaut.) 

A  wish  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  conditional  sentence,  with  the 
apodosis  omitted ;  see  §  662. 

668       2.    Simple  command.    (In  prohibitions  ne,  nemo,  nihil,  rarely 
nom :  sometimes  (for  et  no,  vel  ne)  sere,  neu ;  nee.) 

(a)    In  present  and,  in  prohibitions,  perfect  tenses. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  second  person,  present  tense,  is 
not  frequent,  excepting  when  the  subject  is  indefinite  (§  646). 

KIM  quldem  In  vita  servanda  Tldetur  ilia  lex,  quae  In  Oraecomm  con- 

vlTlls  obtlnettur :  '  aut  UlMit,'  Inqult,  '  ant  abeat.*    (Cic.) 
Ergo  detur  allquid  aetatl :  sit  adulesoentla  liherlor :  non  omnia  yolup- 

tatlbus  denegenttur :  non  semper  superet  yera  111a  et  derecta  ratio. 

(Cic.)    Here  non  belongs  to  omnia,  semper. 
Amemus   patrlam,  pareamus.  senatul,  consulamus  bonis,  praesentls 

fructus  neglegamus,  posterltatls  glorlae  senlamus ;  speremus  quae 

Tolumus,  sed  quod  acdderit  ftramus.    (Cic.) 
Isto  bono  utare,  dum  adslt :  eimi  abslt,  ne  xequlras.    (Cic.) 
Quid  belllcosus  Gantaber,  Hlrplne  Qulntl,  oogitet,  remlttas  quaerere, 

nee  trepides  In  usum  poscentls  aevl  pauca.    (Hor.) 
Ne  transleris  Iberum ;  ne  quid  rel  tlbl  sit  cum  Saguntlnls ;  nusquam  te 

▼estlglo  moTerls.    (Liv.) 
Nlbll  Ignoverls;  nUitt  omnlno  gratlae  concesserls;  mlserlcordla  oom- 

motua  ne  sis ;  In  sententla  permaneto.     (Cic.) 

670       (Jf)    In  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  of  advice  applicable  to  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  exisbng. 

Kon  ego  1111  argentum  redderem?  MB.  Hon  redderes,  neque  de  lllo 
qulcquam  neque  emeres  neque  yenderes,  nee,  qui  deterlor  esset, 
tUtceres  cpplam.  (Plaut.)   Here  non  is  used  in  echo  of  the  question. 

Clvem  Eomanum  In  crucem  eglstl.  Asservasses  homlnem,  dausum 
habulsses,  dum  Fanhormo  Baedus  yenlret :  oognosceret  homlnem, 
allqidd  de  sununo  suppllclo  remltteres ;  si  Ignoraret,  turn,  &cc, 

(Cic.) 

Quid  f acere  debulstl  ?  si  ut  plerlque  fiaclunt,  firumentum  ne  emlsses, 
sumpslsses  Id  nummomm.    (Cic.) 
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Nunc  morere :  ast  de  me  dtvom  pater  atque  hominnm  rex  ylderit.  (Vei^.) 

Jpsam  Iracimdiam  fortitndinls  quasi  ootem  esse  dlcebant :  recte  secnsne, 
alias  Yiderimus.    (Cic.) 

*yos,'  Inquit  (Lucretia),   'yiderltls  quid  Uli  debeatur:   ego  me,  etsi 
peccato  absolve,  suppllcio  next  libero.'    (Liv.) 

Quae  quam  sit  facUis,  Uli  yiderint,  qui  ejus  artis  arrosrantia,  quasi 
difflnmiTTia  sit,  ita  subnlzi  ambulant,  delude  etiam  tu  ipse  yiderls. 

(Cic.) 

So  also  the  simple  future. 
Bed  de  hoc  Yidebimus :  exeamusmodo.    (Cic.) 
De  nomine  tu  Tldebis  cum  Cispio.    (Cic.) 

6G3  *•  The  imperative  mood  is  used  in  commands  and  en- 
treaties, generally  from  the  nature  of  its  meaning  in  the 
second  person. 

The  third  person  is  only  found  in  the  future  tense,  and  its  use 
almost  confined  to  legal  or  quasi-legal  phraseology. 

In  prohibitions,  with  ne,  the  present  is  used  only  in  the  poets :  the 
future  only  in  legal  or  antique  phraseology.  A  periphrasis  by  means 
of  noli  or  cave  is  more  common. 

(a)    Present.    Fatres  conscripti,  subvenite  milxi  misero,  ite  obviam 
Injuriae,  nolite  pati  regnum  Numldiae  tabescere.     (Sail.) 

Tibi  habe  sane  istam  laudationem  Mamertinorum.    (Cic.) 

Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  Ito.     (Verg.) 

Quid  tuta  times  7  acclngere  et  omnem  pelle  moram.     (Ov.) 

Ne  lacruma  atque  istuc,  quidquid  est,  fao  me  ut  seiam :  ne  retice,  ne 
verere,  crede,  Inquam,  miM.     (Ter.) 

DE.  Bene  ambulato.    LY.  Bene  vale.    DE.  Bene  sit  tibi.     (Plaut.) 

{b)    Future.    Quum  valetudini  tuae  dillgentissime  consulueris,  turn, 
mi  Tiro,  consulito  navlgationi.     (Cic.) 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae,  abicito  potius,  quam  quo 
perferre  Juberis,  clitellas  ferns  impingas.     (Hor.) 

Primus  bumum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato  sarmenta,  et  vallos 
primus  sub  tecta  referto :  postremus  metito.     (Verg.) 

Hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  paci  nutritor  olivam.    (Verg.) 

Tu  quldem  macte  virtute  dlllgentiaque  esto.     (Liv.) 

Heres  Titius  esto  cemitoque  in  centum  diebus  proxumis,  quibus  scies 
poterisque.    Quod  ni  ita  creverls,  exheres  esto. 

(Jn  a  fwill.     Gai.  2.  16$.) 

Borea  flante  ne  arato,  firugem  ne  serito,  semen  ne  Jacito.    (Plin.) 
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679       3.    In  qnasi-dependence  on  another  verb. 

Primary  tenses  are  used  when,  the  principal  verb  is  primary,  and 
secondary,  when  that  is  secondary. 

AM,  nnntla  puUlce  patrlbns,  nrbem  Bomanam  mnniant.     (Liv») 
Jugurtlia  oppldanos  hortatur,  moenla  defendant.     (Sail.) 
Bestema  tlbi  noete  dlxenunua  oenares  hodle,  Frocille,  mecnm.   (Mart.) 
Omnia  fecerit  oportet,  qnae  interdiota  et  denuntiata  sunt,  prlusquam 

allquid  postiQet.     (Cic.) 
Hole  Tltae  tot  tantisane  gandlia  refertae  fdrtuia  ipsa  cedat  neoesse  est. 

(Cic.) 
Qnln  etiam  Graeds  yerliis  liceMt  utare,  cnm  Yolea,  wH  te  Latlna  forte 

deficient.     (Cic.) 
Quam  mallem  vinctOB  miM  traderet.     (Li v.) 
Nolo  me  in  tempore  hoc  Tldeat  senex.     (Ter.) 

Cave  pates  quicqnam  homines  masls  nngnam  esse  mlratos.  (See§  664.) 

(Cic) 

674       4.     In  interrogative  sentences. 

Usually  a  negative  answer  is  expected.  In  a  negative  question  non 
is  used.     (These  are  sometimes  called  dubitative  questions.) 

{a)    In  principal  sentences. 

Quid  faciat  ?  pugnet  7  Tincetur  f emina  pugnans :  clamet  7  at  in  deztia 

qui  yetet  ensis  erat.     (Ov.) 
Haec  cum  viderem,  qnid  agerem,  judlces  7    Contenderem  contra  trilm- 

nnm  plehis  privatns  armis  7    Forsitan  non  nemo  dixerlt ;  ^  Besti- 

tisses,  repngnasses,  mortem  pugnans  oppetisses.'     (Cic.) 
Apnd  exercitum  mihi  fberis  tot  annos ;  forum  non  attigeris ;  aftaeris 

tarn  diu;  et,  cum  longo  intenrallo  yeneris,  cum  his,  qui  in  foro 

habitarint,  de  dignitate  contendas  7    (Cic.) 
An  mlhi  caatando  yictus  non  redderet  iUe  caprum  7    ( Vet^.) 

(fi)    So  also  in  a  dependent  sentence. 

Non  satis  Bruto  yel  tribunis  militum  constahat,  quid  agerent  aut  quam 

rationem  pugnae  insisterent.     (Caes.) 
Ubi  consistamus,  non  habemus,  praeter  Sex.  Pompeium.     (D.  Brut.) 
Extemplo  agitabatur  quemadmodum  ultro  inferendo  beUo  ayerterent  ab 

Italia  hostem.     (Li  v.) 
De  pueris  quid  agam,  non  habeo.     (Cic.) 

(c)  The  subjunctive  with  qiddni,  why  not  ?  has  a  similar  meaning,  and 
the  whole  expression  is  tantamount  to  a  confident  affirmative.  *  How  can 
I  help,  6-f.7  'of  course  I,  6-f.' 

Haben'  hominem,  amabo  7    PH.  Quid  ni  habeam  7    (Ter.) 
Cnm  Maximus  Tarentum  recepisset,  rogavit  eum  Salinator,  ut  memi- 
nisset  opera  sua  se  Tarentiun  recepisse;  *  quidni,'  inquit,  'meml- 
nerim  7  numquam  enim  recepissem,  nisi  tu  perdidisses.'    (Cic.) 
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671       3-    In  Plautus  and  Terence  fiizo  (§  293)  is  frequently  used  with  an 
indicative  future  logically,  not  grammatically,  dependent. 

HeUebomxn  potabis  fiizo  aliquos  viglnti  dies.    (Plaut.) 
Sgo  fiizo  et  operam  et  ylnum  penUderlt  simiil.    (Plaut. ) 

(J7S       The  indicative  or  imperative  is  used  in  combination  with  some  other 
similar  expressions  thrown  in  parenthetically.     (Compare  §  751.) 

Certnnut,  antlqua  reoolam  et  senrllM)  xnlbl.    (Plaut.) 

Qoaeso,  aequo  anlxno  patltor.    (Plaut.) 

Credo,  impetralM)  ut  aliquot  saltern  nuptUs  prodat  dies :  interea  flet 

aliquid,  spero.    (Ter.) 
Credo,  aut  UIos  mortis  timer  teiret,  aut  bos  religionis.    (Cic.) 


675       4.    In  the  indicative  mood  a  question  relates  only  to  a  fact.     The  fol- 
lowing classes  of  questions  may  here  be  noted  : 

(a)  Relating  to  the  speaker's  present  or  prospective  action ;  in  present 
tense. 

Bed  quid  ea  commemoro,  quae  tnm,  quum  agebantnr,  in  cadum  laudibus 

efferelMUitur  7    (Cic ) 
Btsi  quid  mi  auctor  es7    Advolone  aa  maneo?    Equidem  et  in  lilxris 

liaereo,  et  IQum  Mo  ezdpere  ncflo.    (Cic.) 

(b)  Expressing  surprise  or  indignation ;  especially,  in  comic  poets,  with 
satin'  (ironical),  etiam. 

An,  dum  bestlae  loqnantur,  egpectamus,  homlnnm  oonsentlente  auctoii' 

tate  contenti  non  sumus  ?    (Cic.) 
Bed  ego  cesBO  ad  Thaidem  hanc  deducere  7    (Ter.) 
Verresne  habebit  domi  suae  candelabrum  JoyIs  7    (Cic.) 
Satin'  ablit,  neque  quod  dizi  flocol  ezi8tumat7    (Plaut.) 
Bttam  rides  7    Itan'  lepidum  tibi  Tisnmst,  soelus,  nos  inxidere  7  (Ter.) 

{c)  Impl3dng  an  exhortation ;  especially  with  etiam,  quln  (=qui  ne, 
hew  not?) ;  e.  g.  etiam  taces  7  will  you  be  silent?  non  taces  7  wont  you  be 
silent  ?  quin  urges  7  why  not  press  ?   The  present  tense  is  used. 

Quid  edemus  nosmet  postea  7  LE.  Etiam  tu  taces  7    TIM  egon' rationem 

reddam?    (Plaut.) 
Credo,  non  credet  pater.    AC.  Non  taoes,  stnltlssume  7    Credet  berde. 

(Plaut.) 
Quin,  si  vigor  Juventae  Inest,  conscendimns  eqnos,  iuTislmusque  prae- 

sentes  nostrarum  ingenia  7    (Liv.) 

[Hence  the  use  of  quln  with  imperatives,  and  (in  a  statement)  with 
indicative. ' 

Quin  sic  attendite,  Judices.    (Cic.) 

figo  vero  jam  te  nee  bortor  nee  rogo  nt  domum  redeas ;  quln  bine  ipse 
evolare  cnpio.    (Cic.)] 
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€76  5.  Rhetori.cal  commands,  i.e.  an  action  supposed  and  assumed, 
on,  or  notwithstanding,  which  assumption  another  statement  is  made. 
(Concessive  sentences.    Compare  §  650.) 

In  negative  sentences  the  particle  is  ne,  not  non. 

{a)     Frequently  with  particles  sane,  fortasse. 

Haec  li  Yobls  non  proliamus,  sint  fiEdsa  sane :  invldlosa  certe  non  sunt. 

(Cic.) 
Ne  Bint  in  Benectute  ylroB :  ne  poBtnlantnr  qnldem  vlreB  a  Benectute. 

(Cic.) 
^  Ualus  civis,  improbuB  conBnl,  seditlosuB  bomo  Cn.  Carbo  fait.*    Faerit 

aliis :  tibi  quando  OBse  coepit  7    (Cic.) 
Nemo  iB,  InquieB,  imquam  fait.    Ne  fuerit :  ego  enlm  quid  doBiderem, 

non  quid  vlderim,  dieputo.     (Cic.) 
Verum  ancepe  pugnae  fuerat  fortnna.    Fulsset :  quern  metui  moritura  t 

Faces  in  caBtra  tullBsem.    (Verg.) 

(b)    With  relative  clause^  like  quam  vis^  quam  Yolet,  &c. 

Niliil  agis,  dolor :  quam  tIb  sis  moleBtus,  nunquam  te  wb^  confltebor 
malum."   (Cic.) 

Quam  Yolent,  focetl  dioaces  diserti  Bint,  alia  fori  vis  est,  alia  trlclinU. 

(Cic.) 

GaiuB  yero  OracchuB  multls  dixit  Bibl  in  BomniB  quaoBturam  petentl 
Tiberium  fratrem  viBum  OBse  dioere,  Quam  vellet  cunctaretur, 
tamen  eodem  sibl  leto,  quo  ipee  interisBet,  OBse  pereundum.  (Cic.) 

(r)     With  modo. 

Uanent  ingenia  senibuB,  modo  permaneat  Btudlum  et  industrla.    (Cic.) 
Ad  YOB  nimc  refero,  quem  sequar ;  modo  ne  quiB  iUud  tam  ineruditum 
abBurdumque  roBpondeat :  *  quem  lubet,  modo  aliquem.'     (Cic.) 

(D)     Final  subjunctive. 

678  The  subjunctive  ofpurposeis  the  same  as  the  subjunctive  of  com- 
mand, only  that  it  is  dependent  on  relative  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

The  sentences  classed  under  this  head,  like  those  classed  under  (C), 
are  distinguished  by  the  use,  if  a  negative  is  required,  of  ne,  not  noiL 

The  final  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  stated,  as  a 
purpose  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Present,  and  (rarely)  perfect,  tense  in  sentences  dependent  on  pri- 
mary tenses.  Imperfect,  and  (rarely)  pluperfect,  in  sentences  dependent 
on  secondary  tenses. 

The  perfect  and  pluperfect  are  used  with  relation  to  the  results  pf 
past  actions:  i.e.  as  completed  futures  subjunctive.. 

1  For  the  use  of  the  moods  with  quamquam,  which  is  not  of  itself  a 
relative  clause,  see  §  711  (b). 
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677  5.  The  indicative  or  imperative*  makes  a  concession  positively 
and  expressly ;  the  statement  however  need  not  be  a  fact,  but  may  be 
made  ironically  or  for  argument's  sake. 

(^7)     With  particles  sane,  quidem,  omnino,  fortasse. 

Sst  istuc  quldem  honestum,  verum  hoc  expedit.     (Cic.) 

Huge  Justnm  te  intulisse  bellum ;  cum  feminls  ergo  agere  delmeras. 

(Curt) 

(A)     In  the  statement  of  an  opponent's  objection :  frequently  intro- 
duced by  at,  at  enim,  at  vero,  at  fortasse.     (The  reply,  partly  conces- 
sive, frequently  has  et  quldem,  quidem,  trus  but^  aye  but.) 
At  enim  eadem  Stole!  praeclpua  dlcunt,  quae  bona  IstL    Dicunt  1111 

quldem,  sed  lis  vitam  beatam  complerl  negant.     (Cic.) 
Allud  esse  censet  gaudere,  allud  non  dolere.    £t  quldem,  Inquit,  yehe- 

menter  exiat.     (Cic.) 

(c)    The  indicatives,  licet,  liceblt,  often  introduce  a  concession  (the 
verb  dependent  being  in  subjunctive  by  §  672). 
QuamvlB  Uoet  Insectemnr  Istos,  metuo  ne  soil  pMlosopM  sint.     (Cic.) 

{d)    In  Lucretius  and  post-Ciceronian  writers  (rarely  in  Livy) 
quamvls  is  found  with  indicative. 

Brat  Inter  eos  dlgnltate  regla,  quamvls  carebat  nomine.     (Nep.) 
Quamvls  Interddlt  alter,  pro  se  proque  Bemo,  qui  mlhl  restat,  erlt. 

(Ov.) 
[In  some  sentences  quamvls  clearly  qualifies  the  adjective  only,  e.g. 
Nee  auctor  quamvls  audad  fadnorl  deerat.     (Liv.) 
'  Quod    commodum    est,   ezspectate   faclnus,  quam  voltls  Improbum; 
▼Incam  tamen  ezspectatlonem  omnium.     (Cic.)^ 

(e)    The  imperative  is  used  with  modo  in  concessions. 
Qaem  quldem  ego  actutum,  modo  vos  abslstlte,  cogam  faterL    (Ov,)    . 


Indicative,   especially  in  comparative  sentences,   and 

with  dum. 

679       Some  adjectival  sentences  with  the  indicative  are  given  merely  to 
contrast  with  final  adjectival  sentences. 

The  indicative   expresses   a  fact  or  simple  definition,   &c. 
«ivithout  any  signification  of  purpose, 

[Such  a  signification  of  purpose  may  be  conveyed  by  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  the  indicative  (or  any  other)  mood  of  sum.     (See  612.)] 
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680       1*    With  relative  adjecdve  (qiti=ut  is,  <ujbi)  is  tOj  <was  to).    Such 
sentences  are  not  commonly  negative :  in  provisoes  the  negative  is  ne. 

Habeo  qaem  ftigiam :  quern  sequar  non  habeo.    (Quint) 

HiBl  pro  amidtia  qui  hoc  ikntonio  diceret.     (Cic.) 

Homini  natura  rationem  dedlt,  qua  regsrentur  anlmi  appetitus.   (Cic.) 

8orlbel>at  Aellus  orationeS)  quas  alii  dlcerent.     (Cic.) 

Far  pro  pari  referto,  quod  earn  mordeat.     (Ter.) 

Flerlque  rem  idoneam,  de  qua  quaeratur,  et  homines  dlgnos,  qulbuscum 

disseratnr,  puta&t.    (Cic.)  * 

Tn  eo  YldisU  multiun,  quod  praeflnisU  quo  ne  pluris  emerem.     (Cic.) 

682       2.    With  a  connective  adverb : 

ut,  uti,  tbaty  in  order  tbat^  quo  (usually  with  a  comparative) ; 

in  negative  sentences,  ut  ne,  ne,  and 

after  expressions  of  hindrance,  opposition,  &c.  quomlnus  and 
quin^,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  principal  sentence  also  is  negative 
or  quasi-negative. 

{a)     General  usage. 

Esse  oportet,  ut  Tlvas;  non  vtvere,  ut  edas.    (Comif.) 

Utroque  tempore  ita  me  gessi,  ne  tlbi  pudorl,  ne  regno  tuo,  ne  gentt 

Macedonum  essem.    (Liv.) 
Accusatores  miQtos  esse  in  dTltate  utile  est,  ut  metu  contineatur 

audacia:  yemm  tamen  hoc  ita  est  utile,  ut  ne  plane  inludamur 

ah  accusatorihus.    (Cic.) 
Tantum  vide  ne  hoe  tempore  isti  obesse  aliquid  possit.    (Cic.) 
Adnitar,  ne  frustra  yos  hanc  spem  de  me  conceperitls.     (Liv.) 
Scriptum  erat,  ut  ad  ludos  onmia  pararet  neve  committeret  ut  frustra 

ipse  properasset.    (Cic.) 
Ohducuntur  lihro  aut  oortice  tmnoi^  quo  sint  a  frigorlhus  et  caloribua 

tutiores.     (Cic.) 
Caesar  cognovit  per  Afiranium  stare,  quo  minus  proelio  dimicaretur. 

(Caes.) 
Non  recusabo,  quominus  omnes  mea  soripta  legant.    (Cic.) 
Nil  verbi,  pereas  quln  fortiter,  addam.     (Hor.) 
Viz  milites  temperavere  animis,  quin  eztemplo  impetum  &cerent. 

(Liv.) 
(Ji)    The  subordinate  clause  is  often  in  place  of  object  or  subject  to 
the  principal  verb. 

Verres  rogat  et  orat  Dolabeilam,  ut  ad  Nero^iem  proflciscatur.     (Cic.) 
Decrevit  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  videret,  nequid  respnblica  detrlmenti 

caperet.    (Cic.) 
Ne  quid  ferretur  ad  poptaum  patres  tenuere :  plebes  vidt  ut  quintum 

eosdem  tribunes  crearent.     (Liv.) 
Justitiae  primum  mimus  est,  ut  ne  cui  quis  noceat,  nisi  laoessltus 

injuria.     (Cic.) 
Frozimum  est,  ut  doceam  deomm  providentia  mundum  administrari. 

(Cic.) 
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msl  quendam  pro  amidtia :  qui  boo  Antonio  dixit. 

HonUni  natiira  rationem  dedit ;  qua  reguntur  anlmi  appetttiu. 

Scribebat  Aelius  orationes,  quas  alii  dicebant. 

Unum  id  bonum  est,  quo  melior  animus  efilcietur.     (Sen.) 

Ezprossae  sunt  ex  unius  cidusque  damno,  dolore,  incommodo,  calami- 

tate,  injuria  publicae  a  praetore  foxmiOae,  ad  quae  privata  lis 

adcommodatur.    (Cic.) 
Liciti  sunt  usque  adeo,  quoad  se  e£Elcere  posse  arbitrabantur :  supra 

adjecit  Aescbrio.     (Cic.) 


*  Note  to  §  682. 
681        Quin,  like  ut,  is  also  used  in  consecutive  (§§  704,  706)  and  dependent 
interrogative  (§  754)  sentences.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  general 
usage  of  certain  verbs : 

Verbs  oi forbidding,  hindering^  opposing,  with  or  without  a  negative  or 
its  equivalent,  may  be  followed  by  ne  or  quominus^  or  an  infinitive  (with 
or  without  an  accus.) ; 

verbs  of  opposing,  refraining,  neglecting,  doubting,  abest,  &c.  may,  if 
negative  or  quasi-negative,  be  followed  by  quin ; 

non  dubito,  &c.  also  by  an  ace.  and  infinitive  ^ 

dubitb  is  followed  by  a  dependent  interrogative  an,  an  non.  (Madvig.) 


683  Comparative  sentences  may  here  be  noticed:  they  are  intro- 
duced by  correlative  adjectives  or  adverbs;  e.g.  tantu8...quantu8,  tarn 
...quam,  sic.ut;  sometimes  the  demonstrative  is  omitted;  sometimes 
the  verb  of  the  clause.  (Other  comparative  sentences  with  ut  in  §  715.) 

r.     With  adjective  or  adverb  in  positive  or  superlative  degree. 

Tanta  est  apud  eos,  quanta  maxima  potest  esse,  morum  studiorumque 

distantia.     (Cic.) 
Locorum  nuda  nomlna  et  quanta  dabitur  brevltate  ponentur.     (Plin.) 
Jugurtba  quam  maximas  potest  coplas  armat.    (Sail.) 
Verba  quam  potes  ambiguis  callidus  abde  notis.     (Ov.) 
Tenuit  locum  tarn  diu,  quam  ferre  potuit  laborem.     (Cic.) 
Fraeda  inde  majore,  quam  quanta  belli  fama  fuerat,  revecta,  ludos  fecit. 

(Liv.) 
Grata  ea  res,  ut  quae  maxlme  senatui  imquam  fait.     (Liv.) 

a.     With  adjective  or  adverb  in  comparative  degree,  ec.quod,  eo 
. .  .quo,  in  proportion. .  ,as ;  quam,  than,     (For  priusquam,  see  §  699.) 

Haec  eo  ilacilius  magnam  partem  aestatls  fadebant,  quod  nostrae  naves 

tempestatibus  detinebantur.     (Caes.) 
Quo  quisque  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iracundlus  et  labo- 

riosius.     (Cic.) 
Qao  minus  Ingenio  possum,  subsidium  mibi  dUigentiam  comparavL 

(Cic.) 
Keo  nunc  quidem  Tlris  desldero  adulescentis ;  non  plus  quam  adules- 

oens  tauri  aut  elepbanti  desiderabam.     (Cic.) 
Antonio,  quam  est,  volo  pejus  esse.     (Cic.) 
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6M       (c)    In  sentences  restrictive  of  a  preceding  statement. 

ita...ut,  cum  eo  ut,  with  the  precaution  that... musty  provided  that ; 
ita  ne,  Ita  ut  ne.    Compare  §  714. 
Acceplmus  (GaesariB)  condldones  sed  Ita  ut  removeat  praealdia  ex  lis 

lodB  <|uae  occupavlt.    (Cic. ) 
Atque  ita  meQtitur,  sic  veris  folsa  remiscet,  prlmo  ne  medium,  medio  ne 

discrepet  Imum.    (Hor.) 
Lanuvinis  dvitas  data  sacraque  sua  reddita  cum  eo  ut  aedes  lucusque 

Sospitae  Jimonis  communis  LanuTlnis  municipibus  cum  populo 

Romano  esset.    (Liv.) 

ese  W  A  thing,  about  which  fear  is  felt,  is  expressed  by  a  sentence 
with  ut,  if  it  is  wished ;  with  ne,  if  it  is  dreaded.  (In  English  that  not 
CoiTesponds  to  ut,  lest  or  that  to  ne.)  Ne  non  is  also  used  for  ut, 
especially  when  the  principal  sentence  is  negative. 

0  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis,  metuo,  et  majorum  ne  quls  amicus  frigore  te 

ferlat.,    (Hor.) 
Hem  frumentariam,  ut  satis  commode  supportari  posset,  tlmere  se 

dicebant.    (Caes.) 
Vereor  ne  Bomam,  sic  cunctautibus  nobis,  Hannlbali  ac  Poenis  toties 

seryaverlnt  majores  noatri.     (Liv.) 
Timeo,  ne  non  impetrem.     (Cic.) 

Similarly  Tide  ne  non  sit,  vide  ut  sit,  Perhaps  it  is  not,  vide  ne  sit» 
Perhaps  it  is.    (For  another  meaning  of  these  expressions  see  §  682.) 

Uulta  istius  modi  dicuntur  in  scbolis,  sed  credere  omnia  vide  ne-non  sit 

necesse.    (Cic.) 
Erat,  si  cujusquam,  certe  tuum  nibil  praeter  virtutem  in  bonis  dioere. 

<Videnemagis,*inquam,  '  tuum  fuerit.*    (Cic.) 

1133        (e)     With  ne,  nedum,  much  less. 

This  usage  arises  from  the  prevention  of  the  occurrence  of  the  greater 
event  being  rhetorically  regarded  as  the  purpose  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
less  event. 

Viz  in  ipsis  tectis  frigus  Infirma  valetudlne  vitatur :  nedum  in  mari  sit 

facile  abesse  ab  liUuria  temporis.     (Cic.) 
Querebantur  consules  belllcosos  ambo  Tiros,  qui  vei  in  pace  tranquilla 

bellum  exdtare  possent,  nedum  in  bello  respirare  dvitatem  forent 

passuri.    (Liv.) 
Qnippe  secundae  res  saplentlum  anlmos  fatlgant,  ne  Uli  coiruptis  mori- 

bus  vicfcorlae  temperarent.    (Sail.) 

690        (/)     Purpose  not  of  the  principal  action  itself,  but  of  the  mention  of 
the  action ;  especially,  with  ne  dicam,  in  suggesting,  while  declining  to 
make,  a  stronger  statement.    The  present  subjunctive  is  chiefly  used. 
Ne  longior  slm,  vale.    (Cic.) 

Quando  quidem  est  apudte  virtuti  bonos,  ut  benefldo  tuleris  a  me,  quod 
minis  nequistl,  trecenti  co2]juravlmus  prlndpes  Juventutis  Romanae, 
ut  in  te  hac  via  grassaremur.    (liv. ) 
Satis  inconsiderati  ftdt,  no  dJcam  audads,  rem  ullam  ex  1111s  attlngere. 

(Cic.) 
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085  I*  Some  colloquial  phrases  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  class  of  com- 
parative sentences. 

(<»)    With  <iuantum,  which  is  either  relative  or  perhaps  interrogative ; 

Vino  et  luoemls  Medus  adnaces  immane  qxiantam  dlscrepat.    (Hor.) 

aumm  qnam  Inlmlcns  ibat,  ut  ego  objurgarem.     (Cic.) 

O  Fbaedrla,  IncredibileBt  quantum  emm  anteeo  sapientia.    (Ter.) 

{b)  With  qnam  qualified  by  an  adverb  prefixed.  (This  usage,  e.g. 
mtra  qnam,  is  probably  the  result  of  attraction  for  mimm  qnam:  the 
whole  expression  being  adverbial,  each  member  is  made  adverbial*.) 

Hire  qnam  1111ns  lod  non  modo  nsns,  aed  etlam  oogltatlo  delectat.  (Cic.) 
8no6iamatnm  est  el  freqnenter  a  mllltllms  Ventldlanls,  nam  snos  valde 

qnam  pancos  liabet.    (D.  Brut.) 
Hand  facile  fait  ea  qnae  objlcerentnr  memorla  complectl,  pleraqne  enlm 

oppldo  qnam  patTa  erant.    (Liv.) 

087  4*  Similar  (to  the  above-named  uses  of  qnantnm,  qnam,  nt,  §  683) 
is  the  use,  in  the  early  language,  of  nt  in  phrases  which  may  be  either 
relative  or  interrogative.    (Comp.  §  753.) 

(a)    Satin'  nt,  '  tolerably.* 

Satin*,  nt  oMitns  fni  tlM  me  narravlsse  t    (Plant.) 
Satin'  nt  memlnlt  libertatis  7    (Plant. ) 

(3)  Vide  nt  is  used  to  express  surprise.  It  is  preceded  by  hoc  or 
lllnd. 

Hoc  sis  Tide,  nt  palpatnr :  nnllnst,  qnando  ocoeplt,  blandlor.    (Plant.) 
O  lllnd  Tide,  os  nt  slbi  dlstorsit  caxnufez.    (Ter.) 

(For  nt  after  "vlde  in  a  reported  question,  §  750.) 

689  A  climax  or  anticlimax  may  be  expressed  directly  in  the  indicative ; 
especially  by  ne...qnidem,  non  modo... sSmI  etlam,  &c.,  and  in  post- Augus- 
tan writers  adeo  (adeo  non,  so  muck  less), 

Lepldo  qnldem  nnmqnam  placult  ex  Italia  ezlre ;  Tallo  mnlto  mlnns. 

(Cic.) 
Haec  Igltur  sapiens  non  snsdpiet  rei  pnblicae  cansa :  ne  res  pnblica 

qnldem  pro  se  snsclpl  volet.    (Cic.) 
mes  antem  non  modo  non  levat  Inctnm  hnnc,  sed  etlam  auget.    (Cic.) 
ApoUlnlB  oracula  nnmqnam  ne  mediocri  qnidem  caiqnam,  non  modo 

pmdentl  proliata  sunt.    (Cic.) 
Hujns  totins  temporls  fortnnam  nee  deflere  qnldem  qnisqnam  satis  dlgne 

potnlt,  adeo  nemo  ezprlmere  verbis  potest.    (Veil.) 

691       So  with  non  dloo,  non  dicam,  of  a  weaker  statement,  which  the  speaker 
rejects  in  favour  of  a  stronger  one. 
IncredlbUe  ac  simile  portentl  est,  qnonam  modo  Ula  tam  mnlta  qnam 

pands,  non  dice  menslbns  sed  dlebns,  effuderit.    (Cic.) 
xnbll  est  in  ea  nrbe  contra  banc  rem  pnblicam  non  dlco  fisustnm,  sed  nUiU 
omnlno  ezcogltatnm.    (Cic.) 

^  Comp.  /icrd  U^pmoi  BavfiaffroO  offov,  Oavftoffrus  tat  x^^P^^,  &c 
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692       3.    An  event  expected  and  purposed. 

t.  (^7)  With  dum,  until^  rarely-  donee,  quoad ;  in  present  and  im- 
perfect tenses  only.  (In  English  the  subjunctive  is  best  expressed  by 
using  *j>6w//,'  ^jbouldy*  Uan,^  ^ could ;^  or  by  a  periphrasis;  e.g.  doM 
venlat,  y^iiret,  '  to  c^low  of  bis  coming^''  *  to  enable  bim  to  comeJ^) 

Ezspecta,  amalx)  te,  dum  Atticnm  comrenlam.     (Cic.) 

])uni  relicuae  naves  eo  convenlrent,  ad  lioram  nonam  In  ancoris  ezspec- 

tavlt.     (Caes.) 
Mnlta  l)eUo  passus,  dum  conderet  uzbem  Inftxretque  deoa  Latio. 

(Verg.) 
Aetla  pugna  te  duoe  per  pueros  hostlli  more  refertur,  donee  alterutrum 

yelox  victoria  fironde  coronet.    (Hon) 
Cpamlnondas  exereebatur  plurlmum  cuxrendo  et  luetando  ad  eum  flnem, 

quoad  stans  complecti  posset  atque  contendere.    (Nep.) 

(^)  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  implies  not  strictly  that  an  action 
is  purposed,  but  that  it  is  expected  and  counted  on  (dum,  *  awhile'). 

NUdl  delude  moratus  rex  quattuor  mllla  azmatorum,  dum  recens  terror 
esset,  Scotussam  mlslt.    (Liv.) 

694  (c)  Sometimes  (chiefly  in  Livy  and  later  historians)  with  donee,  *so 
long  as^*  ^untilt''  the  subjunctive  is  used  of  facts;  where  the  indicative 
would  have  been  used  in  earlier  writers.  Only  in  present  and  imperfect 
and  (rarely)  pluperfect  tenses.     (Comp.  §  720. ) 

HUill  sane  trepidaliant  eleplianti,  donee  eontinenti  velut  ponte  age-, 
rentur ;  primus  erat  pavor,  quum,  soluta  ab  ceteris  rate,  In  altum 
raperentur.    lid  urgentes  inter  se,  cedentibus  extremis  ab  aqua, 
trepldationlB  aliquantum  edebant,  donee  quietem  ipse  timer  drcum- 
spectantibus  aquam  fedsset,    ( Liv. ) 

696  (d)  *  So  long  as  ^  =  ^  provided  tbat^  *  //  onl^; '  dum,  dum  modo  (in 
negative  sentences  dum  ne,  dummodo  ne),  with  present  or  imperfect 
tenses. 

Dum  res  maneant,  verba  flngant  arbltratu  sue.     (Cic.) 

Vox  Ilia  dira  et  abominanda,  ^Oderlnt  dum  metuant.'  Sullano  sdas 
saeculo  scrlptam.  Oderlnt  7  quid  7  dum  pareant  7  non.  dum  pro- 
bent  7  non.  quid  ergo?  dum  tlmeant.  Bic  nee  amarl  quidem 
vellem.     (Sen.) 

Quiequid  vis  esto,  dunmiodo  nil  recites.    (Mart.) 

Multi  omnia  recta  et  honesta  neglegunt,  dummodo  potentlam  cense - 
quantur.     (Cic.) 

JmttJtmlnt,  patres  eonscriptl,  turbam  Inconsultam,  dum  ego  ne  Imiter 
tribunos.     (Liv.) 
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693  The  indicative  mood  is  used  with  quain  diu!^  so  long  as;  dum,  donee, 
quoad,  until^  <winlst,  so  long  asy  of  a  simple  expression  of  fact. 
The  plupertect  appears  not  to  be  used  in  these  sentences. 

I.    (^7)  '  Until :^  donee  (donlcum),  quoad ;  and  sometimes  dum, 

Usque  eo  tlmui,  donee  ad  reJlciundoB  Judlces  yenlmus.     (Cic.) 
Milo  in  senatu  fult  eo  die,  quoad  senatus  dimissus  est.     (Cic.) 
MiU  quldem  usque  cnrae  erit,  quid  agas,  dum,  quid  egeris,  sdero. 

(Cic.) 

695  (^)  *  WUle  ^=s^so  long  as^  *  all  the  time  that ;'  dum,  donee,  quam- 
diu,  quoad.    The  tense  in  both  clauses  is  usually  the  same. 

Keque  enlm,  dum  eram  vobiseum,  auimum  meum  Yidebatls.     (Cic.) 

Hoe  feel,  dum  llcuit ;  intennisl,  quoad  non  licult.    (Cic.) 

Vt  aegroto,  dum  anlma  est,  spes  esse  dleltur,  sie  ego,  quoad  Fompeius 

in  Italia  fult,  sperare  non  destlti.     (Cic.) 
Donee  gratus  eram  tlbl,  Persarum  Ylgui  rege  l>eatlor.    Donee  non  alia 

magls  arsisti,  Romana  vlgul  clarlor  Ilia.     (Hor.) 
Quamdlu  qulsquam  erlt,  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  Tlves.     (Cic.) 

697  (5)  ''While y  i.e.  */»  the  time  thatr  dum  with  present  tense  (though 
qualifying  past  actions),  rarely  with  other  tenses.  (The  indicative 
present  is  usually  retained  even  in  clauses  dependent  on  infinitives  and 
subjunctives.) 

Of  time  only,  without  any  notion  of  purpose. 

An  event  expected  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  occupied  the  period  of  waiting. 

Dum  yeniimt  amiel,  solus,  Alio  procul  stante,  multa  secum  anlmo 
Yolutans,  inamhulavit.    (Liv.) 

Nullis  evldentibus  causls  obiere,  dum  ealclantur  matutlno,  duo  Cae- 
sares,  Q.  Aemlllus  Lepldus  Jam  egredlens,  tncusso  poUlce  llmlnl 
eubieull ;  C.  Aufastlus  egressus,  enm  inlsenatum  iret,  ofC^nso  pede 
in  eomltlo;  Cn.  Baebius  Tamphilus,  eum  a  puero  quaeslsset 
boras;  L.  Tucdus  medlcus,  dum  mulsi  potionem  haurit;  Appiua 
Saufelus,  e  balineo  reversus,  eum  mulsum  biblsset  ovumque  sor- 
beret;  &c.     (Plin.)    , 

Dum  baee  Veils  agebantur,  tntezlm  arz  Bomae  CapltoUumque  in  in- 
gentl  perlculo  fait.     (Liv.) 

(d)     *  While  ^  =  ^in  consequence  of^ 

III  has  eiadis  ineldlmus,  dum  metul  quam  carl  esse  et  dlligl  maluimus. 

(Cic.) 
Ita  mulier,  dum  pauea  maneipla  rettnere  volt,  fortunas  omnes  per- 

dldlt.     (Cic.) 
Vemm  ego  llberlus  altlusque  prooessi,  dum  me  dvltatis  morum  piget 

taedetque.    (Sail.) 
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^j)3  a.  An  event  expected  and  its  occurrence,  or  prior  oc- 
currence, prevented;  with  quam  (quam  non)  after  (a)  prlus, 
ante,  (h)  potius,  and  the  like.  When  the  principal  sentence  is  nega- 
tive, the  occurrence  or  prior  occurrence  of  the  event  is  not  prevented^ 
but  secured  (rarely,  if  ever,  in  perfect  tense). 

(a)  Haerens  In  tergo  Romanus  prius,  quam  fores  portarom  objlce- 

rentur,  velut  agmine  uno  Irrumplt.     (Liv.) 
Is  videlicet  antaquam  veniat  in  Fontum,  litteras  ad  Cn.  Pompeium 

mittet.     (Cic.) 
Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  moenlbxiB  nrbem  quam  vos  dira  fames 

ambesas  sublgat  malls  absumere  mensas.     (Verg.) 
Ad  fratrem  amlcosque  ejus  non  prius  destitit  mittere,  quam  pacem  cum 

lis  confirmaret.     (Liv.) 
Sometimes  (in  Livy,  &c.)  without  any  accessory  notion  of  purpose. 
Faucis  ante  dlebus,  quam  Syracusae  caperentur,  OtadUus  in  AfUcam 

transmisit.     (Liv.) 

700  (/O    2®^^  Eleates  perpessus  est  omnia  potius,  quam  consclos  delendae 
tyrannidis  Indicaret.     (Cic.) 
Eriplet  quivis  oculos  citius  mihl  quam  te  contemptum  cassa  nuce 
pauperet.     (Hor.) 

So  with  ut  also : 
Ululti  ex  plebe,  spe  amlssa,  potius  quam  ut  cmciarentur  trahendo 
anlmam,  capitlbus  obvolutis  se  in  Tlberim  praeclpitaverunt. 

(Liv.) 

CHAPTER  XX. 

USE  OF   THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO    EXPRESS 
CAUSATION:  with  contrasted  use  of  indicative. 

(E)     Consecutive  subjunctive. 

702  The  consecutive  subjunctive  expresses  an  action  viewed  as 
characteristic  of  persons  or  things,  or  as  the  natural  result 
of  other  actions  or  of  qualities. 

For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  633. 

T04        1.     With  relative  adjective,  e.g. 

qui  =  ut  is,  *J0  that  be^  ^  such  that  he^  ^tbe  kind  of  person  to^^ 
^such  persons  as :"*  iii  negative  sentences  qui  non;  or,  if  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  is  negative,  or  quasi-negative,  quln  (or  qui  non^).  Also 
cum  =  quo  tempore.     Especially  frequent 

(a)    after  demonstratives  (is,  talis,  tantus,  &c.)  or  adjectives  of 
quality ; 
Ego  is  sum,  qui  nlliil  imquam  mea  potius  quam  meomm  dvlum  causa 

fecerim.     (Cic.) 

^  Quln  is  used  for  qui   (quae,  quod)... non,  nom.  case,  rarely  for  any 
other  case.     In  other  cases  either  quin...eum,  or  quem...non  is  used.  * 
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699       a*    With  qiiam  after  prlns,  ante,  dtliu,  &c. ; 

(a)  Of  a  simple  statement  of  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  one 
event  to  another,  as  a  fact.  The  imperfi?ct  is  rarely  used,  the  pluperfect 
never. 

Ante  ferit  (amor),  tuti  qoam  cemlmus  hostem.     (Propert.) 

Haec  bona,  is,  q.ul  testamentum  fecerat,  Heracllo,  ante  aliquanto  qnam 

est  mortuns,  omnia  ntenda  ac  XK>ssidenda  tradiderat.    (Cic.) 
Keqne  prluB  fiigere  destltemnt,  quam  ad  flamen  Rhenum  mlllla  pas- 

ftnum  ex  eo  loco  drdter  quinque  pervenemnt.     (Caes.) 
Hon  de&tigabor  ante,  quam  lUomm  ancipitis  viae  rationesque  et  pro 

omnllius  et  contra  omnia  disputandl  percepero.     (Cic.) 
Membris   utlmur  prlus,  qnam  dldldmus,  cujus  ea  causa  ntllltatls 

habeamus.    (Cic.) 

(by  Occasionally  the  indicative  is  found,  even  though  the  occur- 
rence denoted  is  a  matter  to  be  prevented. 

Sed,  me  dins  fldlus,  mnlto  dtins  meam  salntem  pro  te  abjecero,  quam 
Gn.  PI  audi  salntem  tradldero  contentloni  toae.    (Cic.) 

701        (f)    T^^  saimt  simple  connexion  of  like  expressions  is  found  in  the 
infinitive,  participle,  &c. 

Addit  Pompelns  se  prlus  ocdsnm  Irl  a  Glodlo  qnam  me  vlolatum  1x1. 

(Cic.) 
Doleo  te  saplentla  praedltum  prope  slngnlarl  non  tnls  bonis  delectari 

potlns  quam  alienls  malls  laborare.     (Cic.) 
Nonne  tlbi  adflrmavl  quidyis  me  potlns  perpessumm  qnam  ex  Italia  ad 

bellnm  dvlle  exltnmm  7    (Cic.) 
Constltunnt  lUo  potlns  ntendnm  consllio  qnam  ant  deditionis  ant  pads 

snbenndam  condidonem.    (Caes.) 


Indicative  with  relatives:  also  with  quod,  nt, 

703  The  indicative  is  used  for  simple  definitions  of  existing  per- 
sons or  things  or  classes  (qui,  'wifro,*  *  wi&tw^r ;"  cum,  ^ativhicb 
time''). 

After  such  expressions  as  sunt  qui,  the  indicative  is  unusual  (except 
in  the  earlier  writers  and  poets),  unless  an  adjective  of  number  or  defi- 
nition be  added,  as  mnltl  sunt  quL 

705  ^P*  Thozlns  satis  valnit  In  popnlarl  genere  dicendi,  is,  qui  agmm  pub- 
licum vitiosa  et  inntUl  lege  vectlgali  levavlt.    (Cic.) 
Epionms  non  satis  poUtns  est  lis  artibns,  <;^uas  qui  tenent,  emdltl 
appeuantnr.    (Cic.)  / 
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CamiMUii  majora  in  ^tafi»0Uoiie  dtftqnwraat,  qnsm  avilms  Sgnoad  posset. 

(Lit.) 
Haec  est  nna  contentlo,  quae  adlrnc  pennansexlt.    (Cic.) 
Solus  es,  0.  Caesar,  eiijus  In  Ylctoria  cedderlt  nemo  nisi  armatns. 

(Cic.) 
0  fortunate  adnlescens,  oni  tuae  ylrtuUs  Homemm  praeeonem  in- 

venerls.     (Cic.) 
Erit  lllud  profecto  tempns,  cnm  ta  fortisslml  Tlrl  ma«nltudinem  animl 

de^ideres.    (Cic.) 
m  id  saecnlum  Romnli  oeddit  aetas,  earn  Jam  plena  Oraeda  poatanun 

et  mnsioorum  esset.     (Cic.) 

706        (F)    after  assertions  of  existence  or  non-existence  (est  qui,  est  cnm, 
est  quod,  &c.) ; 

Sunt  qni  discessnm  animi  a  eorpore  pntent  esse  mortem.    (Cic.) 
Est  qnatenns  amiottlae  darl  yenla  possit.    (Cic.) 
Fuit  antea  tempos,  cum  Oermanos  Oalll  Tirtnte  snperarent.    (Caes.) 
Qnotus  igltur  est  qnisque  qui  somniis  pareat,  qui  inteUegat,  qui  memi- 

nerlt  7    (Cic.) 
Nee  qulsquam  rex  Fersarum  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante  Mairomm  dis- 

cipUnam  scientlamque  perceperit.     (Cic.)  i 

Nego  in  SicUla  tota  ullum  argenteum  Yas  fnisse,  quin  Terras  conqui- 

sierit,  Inspexerit,  quod  placitum  sit,  abstulerlt.     (Cic.) 
In  casteUo  nemo  fuit  omnium  mllltum,  quin  yulneraretur.     (Caes.) 

708        {c)    occasionally  without  any  special  introduction. 

At  ille  nescio  qui,  qui  in  schtilis  nominaxl  solet,  miUe  et  oetoglnta 

stadia  quod  al)esset  Tldebat.    (Cic.) 
L.  Plnarius  erat  vir  acer  et  qui  plus  in  eo,  ne  poc»et  deeipi,  quam  In 

fide  Siculorum  reponeret.    (Cic.) 
Et  quidem  saepe  quaerimus  yerbum  latlnum,  par  Graeco,  et  quod  idem 

▼aleat:  Mo  niliil  fuit  quod  quaereremus.     (Cic.) 
In  enodandis  nominlbus,  tos  Stoici,  quod  miserandum  sit,  laboratis. 

(Cic.) 

710        {d)    In  relative  sentences,  restricting  (e.g.  by  way  of  proviso)  a  general 
assertion ;  especially  with  qui  quidem,  qui  mode. 

Omnium  quidem  oratorum,  quos  quidem  ego  oognoyerim,  acutissimnm 

Judico  Q.  Sertorium.    (Cic.) 
Senrus  est  nemo,  qui  mode  toleraUll  oondidone  sit  seryltutis,  qui  nan 

audadam  dvium  perhorrescat.    (Cic.) 
Epicurus  se  unus,  quod  sdam,  saplentem  proflterl  est  ausus.    (Cic.) 
Peto  igltur  abs  te,  ut  omnibus  rebus,  quod  sine  nuflestla  tua  faoere 

poasis,  d  commodes.    (Cic.) 
Tu,  quod  tuo  commodo  flat,  quam  prtmum  Ydlm  TSolaB.    (Cic.) 
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Utrnm  tibi  eommodnm  est,  elige.     (Cic.) 

Virtus  est  una  altlsslmis  aofl^ca  radldlras,  quae  nunqnam  7I  uUa  labe* 

fiaotarl  potest.    (Cic.) 
Hea  me  misemxn,  qui  tuom  aninniin  ez  anjmo  spectavi  xneo.    (Ter.) 
Fortnnatus  illlus  exitns,  qui  ea  ndn  Tldlt,  qunm  flerent,  quae  praeTldit 

fatura.     (Cic.) 
Longum  illud  tempus  cum  non  ero,  magls  me  movet,  quam  boo  ezl- 

gaum.     (Cic.) 
SentenUam  meam  tn  fkoUllme  persploere  potnlstl  jam  ab  lllo  tempore, 

oum  In  Cumanum  mlhl  olvviam  yenlstl.     (Cic.) 


707  Sunt  mnlti,  qui  eripiunt  allis,  quod  aliis  larglantur.    (Cic.) 
Est  cul  cognomen  corvus  habere  dedit.     (Prop.) 
Multi  annl  sunt,  cum  U.  Fadlus  in  meo  acre  est,  et  a  me  dUigitur 

propter  summam  suam  bumanitatem.     (Cic.) 
8ed  inddunt  saepe  tempera,  cum  ea,  quae  maxime  Tldentur  dlgna  esse 

Justo  bomine,  commutantnr  fluntque  contrarla.    (Cic.) 
Fuit  cum  boc  dici  poterat:  ^Patridus  enlm  eras  et  a  liberatoribus 

patriae  ortus : '  nunc  consulatus  non  generis,  ut  ante,  sed  vlrtutis 

praemlum.     (Liv.) 
Quicquam  bonum  est,  quod  non  eum,  qui  id  possldet,  mellorem  facit  7 

(Cic.) 
Uihi  liber  esse  non  videtur,  qui  non  aliquando  nihil  aglt.    (Cic.) 

709  Kecesse  est  multos  tlmeat,  quem  multi  tlment.     (Laber.  ap.  Sen.) 
Qnem  per  arbltrum  clrcumyenlre  non  posses,  cujus  de  ea  re  proprlum 

non  erat  Judicium,  bunc  per  Judlcem  condemnabls,  c^Jus  de  ea  re 

nullum  est  arbltrium  7    (Cic.) 
Ne  quo  nomine  quidem  appeUare  vos  debeam,  sdo.    Gives?    qui  a 

patrla  yestra  desdstls.    An  mllites  7  qui  imperlum  auspidumque 

abnulstis,  sacramentl  rdlgionem  ruplstis.     (Liv.) 


711  In  the  indicative  a  limitation  of  the  principal  sentence  by  a  relative 
clause  is  stated  without  assumption,  as  a  description  of  existing  persons, 
facts,  &c. 

(a)    With  simple  relative ;  sometimes  with  quidem,  modo  added. 

Catonem  vero  quis  nostrorum  oratorum,  qui  quidem  nunc  sunt,  legit  7 

(Cic.) 
<2nis  Ignorat,  qui  modo  umquam  mediocilter  res  istas  sdre  cnravlt,  quln 
tria  Qraecorum  genera  sint  7    (Cic.) 
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712  2.  With  a  connective  adverb:  ut,  in  negative  at  non,  'so 
that.., is  not;^  or,  if  the  principal  sentence  is  negative,  or  quasi- 
negative,  qoln. 

(a)  KoB  iB  68,  Catillna,  ut  to  pudor  umgnam  a  turpitudine  reyocarlt. 

(Cic.) 
BdlicnoB  ita  pertexritos  egenmt,  ut  non  prliu  fuga  deeisterent,  quam 

in  conspectum  agmlzils  nostrl  yenlssent.    (Caes.) 
Banc  orationem  habuit  tanta  constantla  yocIs  atque  vnltna,  ut  non  ex 

Tlta  sed  ex  domo  in  domum  vlderetur  mlgrare.    (Nep.) 
Kunquam  tarn  male  est  Siculis,  quin  aliquld  facete  et  commode  dicant. 

(Cic.) 
Litteras  ad  te  numquam  liabui  cul  darem,  quin  dederlm.  .  (Cic.) 
Trevlxl  totiua  Memls  nullum  tempus  intermiserunt,  quin  trans  Shenum 

legates  mltterent.     (Caes.) 

(b)    The  subordinate  clause  is  often  in  place  of  subject  or  object 
to  the  principal  sentence. 

Tantnm  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  eo  difflcUes  ac  morosi  almus, 

ut  nobis  non  satis  faciat  ipse  Demosthenes.    (Cic.) 
Mo8  est  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  ezcellere.    (Cic.) 
Saepe  fit,  ut  il,  qui  debent,  non  respondeant  ad  tempus.    (Cic.) 
Ne  deus  quidem  potest  fieusere,  ut  qui  vizit  non  vixerit,  qui  honores 

gessit  non  gesserit,  ut  bis  dena  vlginti  non  sint.     (Plin.) 
Ad  Appii  Claudii  senectutem  accedebat  etiam  ut  caecus  esset.     (Cic.) 
Ubi  Varus  restitlt,  et  quls  esset  aut  quid  vellet  quaesivit,  Fabius 

humerum  apertum  g\zAlo  appetit,  paulumque  afoit,  quin  Varum 

interficeret.    (Caes.) 
F^u»re  non  possum,  quin  cotidie  litteras  ad  te  mittam,  ut  tuas  ac- 

cipiam.    (Cic.) 

714  (c)  In  sentences  restrictive  of  a  preceding  statement:  ut  fad  am  = 
*  whilst  yet  doing,*  ut  non  fociam,  &c.  *  without  doing,*  &c.  The  prin< 
cipal  sentence  often  has  ita.    (Compare  §  684.) 

Cujus  ego  ingenium  ita  laudo  ut  non  pertimescam,  ita  probo  ut  me  ab 
eo  delectari  facllius  quam  decipi  putem  posse.    (Cic.) 

Non  ita  pridem  spondees  stabiles  in  Jura  patema  reoepit  commodus  et 
patiens,  non  ut  de  sede  secunda  cederet  aut  quarta  sociaUter. 

(Hor.) 

Quis  est  qui  yeUt,  ut  neque  dlllgat  quemquam,  nee  ipse  ab  ullo  dUlgatur, 
in  omnium  rerum  abimdantia  vivere  ?    (Cic.) 

{d)    In  concessive  sentences:  ut  (ut  non),  ^supposing  that^^  ^e^en 
if^    The  subordinate  clause  is  usually  put  first.     (Compare  §  676.) 

Ut  fuerls  dlgnlor  quam  Plandus,  (de  quo  ipso  tecum  ita  contendam 
paulo  post,  ut  conservem  dljsnitatem  tuam,)  non  competitor,  sed 
popiQus  in  culpa  est.     (Cic.) 

QuotuB  quisque  Juris  peritus  est,  ut  eos  mmiereB,  qui  volunt  esse  7 

(Cic.) 
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CensoreB  eausas  stipendiis  xniBsomm  oognosoelMmt,  et  ciOiui  nondnxn 
Justa  miaslo  Ttsa  esset,  ita  Jiudurandnm  adierelMmt :  *Ex  tui  anlml 
aententia,  ta  ex  edloto  C.  daudl,  T.  Sompronl  censonun  in  provin- 
dam  Kacedozilaiii  redlUs,  qnod  Bine  dolo  malo  fltoere  poteris.'  (Liv.) 

Frodidisti  et  te  et  illam  mlseram,  qnod  quidem  in  te  fOit.    (Ter.) 

(3)     With  doubled  forms  of  relative,  and  those  with  cunqne  at- 
tached, e.g.  quisqnlB,  ntat,  qnamquam,  qnicnnqne;  also  uter. 
Bed  qnoqno  modo  illud  se  liabet,  baec  tinerella  vestra  ni]iil  yalet.  (Cic.) 
Qnldquid  id  est,  tlmeo  Banaos  et  dona  ferentis.    (Verg.) 
Deiotari  copias,  qoantaecnnqne  sunt,  nostras  esse  dnco.     (Cic.) 
Qulcquid  est,  ubiounque  est,  quodounque  agit,  renidet  Bgnatlus.  (CatuIL) : 
Potest  omnino  lioc  esse  fiiasiun,  potest  yenun^  sed)  nfenun  est,  non  est 

miraUle.    (Cic.) 
Utcnnque  ferent  ea  fiacta  miaores,  yinoet  amor  patriae.     (Verg.) 
l^manl,  quamquam  itinere  et  proello  fessi  erant,  tamen  MeteUo  in- 

stmcti  intentiqne  obvlam  procedimt.    (Sail.) 


718       Subordinate  sentences  denoting  a  fact,  and  themselves  forming,  or 
placed  in  apposition  to,  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (except  a  verb 
of  feeling  or  Jaying,  cf.  §  sis}^  ^^  oft«i  put  in  the  indicative  mood 
with  qnod.    (For  other  sentences  with  quod  see  §§  740 — 744.) 
Aocidit  perincommode,  quod  earn  nusquam  vldlsU.     (Cic.) 
Te  nee  quod  dies  eziit  censnrae,  nee  quod  oollega  maglstrata  aMit,  nee 

lex,  nee  pudor,  ooeroet.    (Liv.) 
Enmeni  inter  Haoedonas  yiventi  mnltnm  detraxit,  qnod  alienae  erat 

civitatis.    (Nep.) 
Praetereo  quod  lllBmi  sibi  domnm  sedemque  delegit.     (Cic.) 
Fedt  humaniter  Uclnlos,  quod  ad  me  misso  senatu  vesperl  venit.  (Cic.) 
Super  MUl  Latini  metom  Id  quoque  aooesserat,  quod  trUdnta  Jam 

Jurasse  popnlos  satis  oonstalMtt.    (Liv.) 

Often  also  such  sentences  are  in  apposition  to  an  oblique  case : 
Hdo  uno  praestamuB  yel  maxima  fails,  qnod  exprUnere  dicendo  sensa 
possumns.    (Cic.) 


;i5       Facts  explaining  or  defining  a  statement  are  often  expressed  by  the 
indicative  with  nt,  '  /w.'    Thus  a  sentence  with  ut  is  found — 

(a)    Defining  the  order  or  degree:  ut=*/w,'  ^acconling  as^  ^just 
as^    The  principal  sentence  often  has  ita,  sic,  perlnde,  pro. 
HIa,  sicnt  erant  nnntiata,  expositis,  consul  de  rellgione  patres  oonsn- 

luit.     (Liv.) 
Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes.    (Cic.) 
Id,  pront  cnjusqne  <"g^fa*"  erat,  intexpretatMuatur.    (Liv.) 

Qi)  Adducing  a  fact  to  be  allowed  for ;  nt,  prout,  pro  eo  nt,  '  In 
proportion  to  ^what^  ''allowing  for  what  J*  In  early  language  also  praent, 
*  compared  twitb.^ 

At  lii  quidem,  nt  popnli  Roman!  aetas  est,  senes;  nt  Atheniensinm 
saeda  nnmerantur,  adulescentes  delMnt  vlderi.     (Cic.) 
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Ut  non  oonteun  iltani  tnain  onm  ilUiu,  (aequo  enim  est  coafevenda,) 

lioe  ipsnm  cftnfaram,  quo  ta  te  ra]>eriorem  flnglB.     (Cic.) 
In  qnibua  ut  enavexim,  leflented.toBieii^mia  deoepi,  IndloaH  e^  divwraa 

opliilone.    (Quint.) 
Venun  ut  hoc  non  Bit,  tamen  pnedaxnm  spactaenluia  mihl  feopooO) 

modo  te  ooucessore  speotare  lioeat.    (Cic.) 
Ut  enlm  rationem  Plato  nullam  ailferret,  (yide  q^old  homlnl  trilmam)) 

il^  auctoritate  me  flrangeret.    (Cic.) 

(e)    So  of  an  impossible  supposition  put  interrogatively. 

Hielne  ut  a  noUs  boe  taatnm  argentl  aufsrat  tam  aperte  Irrldens? 

emorllierQleeatiuriest.    (Ter.) 
Egone  ut  te  Interptflleiu  ?  ne  lioc  quldem  ytflem.    (Cic<) 
Quauquam  quid  loquor?  te  ut  ulla  res  fraagat?  tu  ut  unquau  te 

eorrlgas  T  ta  ut  ullam  ftgam  medltere  7  utlaaia  tlU  Istam  memtem 

di  Immortales  dulat.    (Cic.) 
laultus  ut  tu  xlseris  CotytUa  yolgata?    (Hor.) 


(F)    Subjunctive  of  attendant  circumstances. 

T16  The  subjunctive  with  earn  is  in  some  of  its  uses  very  peculiar,  hut 
appears  to  be  referable,  like  the  preceding  class,  to  the  fiact  or  event  be- 
ing presented  to  the  mind  not  as  a  mere  definition  of  the  time  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  a  cause  or  a  possible  cause  of  its  occurrencet 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 

(F)  The  subjunctive  expresses  a  real  action,  viewed  as  the 
attendant  cause  or  circumstance,  under,  or  notwithstand* 
ing,  which  other  actions  ox  events,  take  place. 

T18  1.  With  relative  adjective:  qui,  *^ inasmuch  as  be^  ^although  be* 
(qui  praesertlm,  ^  and  that  though  he^') ;  often  with  ut,  ut  pete,  qulppe, 
prefixed.    So  also  ut  uU,  &c. 

Feccasse  mihl  vldeor,  qui  a  te  dlseesserlm.    (Cic.) 
He  caecum,  qui  liaec  aate.  aoa  yiderlm  I    (Cic.) 
Ifosmet  Ipsl,  qui  Lycuxgel  a  prlndplo  foissemus,  quotidle  demltlgamur. 

(Cic.) 
Stilgione  taetus  hospes,  qui  onmla  enperet  rite  facta,  extemiflo  de- 
sceadlt  ad  Tiberlm.    (Liv.) 
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lalMfactata  est,  milil  tamen  Tidetnr  esse  yerlBSiliia.     (Cic.) 
Compararat  Stbealiis  axyentt  bene  faott^  pxout  Thennltanl  liomlnis 
fiumltates  feretent,  satis.     (Cic.) 

(r)    Making  a  concession :  nt . .  .Ita,  *  although '. . .  ^■yet?  (For  qnam- 
qiiam,  utconqne,  &c.  see  §  711  (^) :  for  etsi,  etiamsi,  §  650  f.) 

Vemm  nt  errare,  ml  Flanci,  potulstl,  (qnls  enlm  Id  efltagezlt?)  slo 

decipi  te  non  potulsSe  quls  non  vldet  ?    (Cic.) 
Sagnntini,  nt  a  proelils  qtiietem  halraerant,  Ita  non  nocie,  non  die, 

nnqtiaxtt  eessaTerant  all  opere.    (Liv.) 

{£)    Admitting  the  truth  of  what  is  put  only  as  a  concession  or 
thought;  nt,.slont,  ^at,  infact^ 

Sit  Bnnlns,  nt  est  oerte,  pexfectlor.     (Cic.) 

Tenendl  inacls  hostes  erant  qnam  fidlendl,  slcnt  terrltl  sunt.     (Liv.) 

(e)    Explaining  by  reference  to  a  permanent  habit,  or  to  a  state ; 
nt,  slcnt.    Tit  is  immediately  followed  by  est,  sunt,  &c. 

Venetorum  atictorltate  linltlml  addncti,  nt  sunt  GaUorum  snblta  et 

repexitina  oonsUla,  eadem  de  causa  ^blom  retinent.    (Caes.) 
Permulta  alia  cdnllglt  Cluirsippus,  nt  est  in  omul  historia  cnzlosns. 

(Cic.) 
(/)     In  asseverations : 

Ita  Ylvam,  nt  mazlmos  snxnptos  fado.    (Cic.) 


Indicative  in  relative  and  temporal  sentences. 

717  Sentences  with  cum  in  the  indicative  mood  are  very  frequent,  but 
they  denote  the  bare  time  when  a  thing  occurred,  without  grammatically 
implying  any  sort  of  connexion  between  the  principal  event  and  that 
which, marks  the  date  of  its  occurrence.  The  comic  poets,  and  Cicero 
in  certain  sentences  (r),  use  cum  fOr  '' since ^  where  later  writers,  and 
Cicero  as  a  general  rule,  use  qnoulam,  or  resort  to  the  subjunctive. 

The  indicative  expresses  merely  the  fact,  without  implying 
any  connexion  between  this  and  that  event,  although  such  connexion 
may  exist. 

719  !•  («)  With  relative  adjective:  qui  =x*ybr  i6^,' 'tfWjv/w&f.'  Some- 
tunes  (in  Plautus,  Sallust,  and  Livy)  qulppe  qui. 

Tn  dies  noctesqne  crudarls,  cui  nee  sat  es,  quod  est,  et  id  Ipsum  ne 

non  dlntumum  sit  fbtumm,  times.    (Cic.) 
O  fldam  deztram  Antonl,  qua  Ule  pluxlmos  elves  trnddavlt.     (Cic.) 
Halieo  senectntl  magnam  gratlam,   quae  mlM  sermonis  avldltatem 

anxlt,  potionis  et  dbl  sustulltb    (Cic.) 
At  Jugurtha  contra  spem  nimtio  accepto,  qulppe  cul  Bomae  omnia 

Tennm  ize  in  aaimo  baeserat,  ad  senatum  legatos  ndttlt.    (Sail.) 

Continued  on  p.  %^^ 
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^92        Subjunctive,     (F)  Attendant  circumstances,     [Book  IK 

Castra  repetimt  pavorls  et  tnmultos  Jam  plena,  nt  nbl  f«mliiae  vnBrixpM 
et  alia  ImbelUs  tnrba  permizta  esset.     (Liv.) 

8(dlB  candbr  Inlnstrlor  est  auain  hUItis  Ignis,  qnippe  qui  Inmenso 
mnndo  tarn  longe  lateqne  conlneeat.     (Cic.) 

TMbnno  plebls  quaestor  non  pamlstl,  cnltans  praesertim  collega  pare- 
ret.    (Cic). 

xao  2.  With  relative  acy^ctives  and  adverbs:  of  cases  frequently 
occurring;  with  qjolcumque,  cum,  ubl,  sen,  &c.  in  Livy  and  later 
writers  (rarely,  if  ever,  in  Gix^ro,  Caesar,  or  Sallust)  and  only  in  plu- 
perfect and  (sometimes)  imperfect.     CvaxL^«ivbenen}er, 

*  • 

Com  In  Jns  dnei  debitorem  yidlssent,  uuUqne  eonvolalMuit.    (Liv.) 

ireqne  hereditatem  cnjnsqasm  adlit,  nisi  cum  amlcltla  memtsset. 

(Tac.) 

Id  fetiaillff  uU.  dizlsset,  liastam  In  fines  eonun  emittebat.     (Liv.) 

]?lillopoemen  nlil  iter  qoopiam  faceret  et  ad  dlfflcHem  transitn  saltnm 
▼enlsset,  contemplatus  ab  onmi  parte  loci  naturam,  com  solus  Iret, 
secmn  ipse  agitabat  anlmo,  quum  comltes  haberet,  ab  lis  quaere- 
bat,  si  bostls  eo  loco  appamlsset  quid  capiendum  conslUi  foret. 

(Liv.) 

Vescebatur  et  ante  cenam,  quocumque  tempore  et  loco  stomachus 
desiderasset.    (Suet.) 

Quocnnque  se  intulisset,  vlctorlam  secum  baud  dubiam  trahebat.  (Liv.) 

Qnotiens  super  tali  negotio  consultaret^  edita  domus  parte  ao  Uberti 
unins  conscientia  utebatur.    (Tac.) 

Kec  consul  Bomamur  temptandis  uxbibus,  sicunde  spes  aliqua  se  osten- 
disset,  deerat.     (Liv.) 

722  3.  With  (quom)  cum,  the  subjunctive  implies  that  the  event, 
action,  &c.  exercises,  or  might  exercise,  an  influence  on  the  event, 
action,  Stc.  named  in  the  prTncTpal  sentence.  (This  use  is  rare  in 
Plautus.) 

The  clause  with  cum  usually  precedes  (the  whole  or  at  least  the 
verb  of)  the  principal  sentence,  but  sometimes  is  placed  after  it  by  way 
of  explanation  or  contrast,  see  §§  724,  730,  734. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  as  follov^ : 

(a)  Of  actions,  events,  &c.  recounted  not  as  mere  marks  of  time, 
but  as  essential  parts  of  the  historical  narrative ;  in  imperfect  and  plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Though  *when'  often  serves  to  translate  cum  into  English,  the 
effect  in  such  sentences  is  best  given  thus ;  e.g.  cum  redlret,  'returning^'' 
*  as  he  returned;^  cum  redlsset,  *  having  returned.^*  *  on  his  return,^ 
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(K)    So  especially  where  the  quality  displayed  by  the  principal 
action  is  the  antecedent  to  the  relative.    (Qiil=  ^  suM) 

81  mllil  negotinm  permlBlsses,  qui  mens  amor  in  te  eit,  oOnfedBsem. 

(Cic.) 
Consnxglttir  In  consilium,  cum  sententias  Opplanicus,  quae  tunc  erat 
potestas,  palam  fieri  Telle  dlzisset.    (Cic.) 

721  2.  With  relative  adjectives  and  adverbs:  of  cases  frequently 
occurring,  or  occurring  not  more  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  with 
quicumque,  cum,  uU,  quoties,  simul  ao,  si,  ut  quiaque,  &c.,  especially 
the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  completed  future  tenses,  in  subordmation 
respectively  to  the  present,  imperfect,  and  future  in  principal  clause. 
Cnm=  *  twhentver.^ 

Cum  ad  Tinam  veni,  booipsum  nlMl  agere  et  plane  oessare  me  delectat. 

(Cic.) 
Cum  pater&miliae  illustriore  loco  natua  decealit,  ejus  propinqui  con- 

Teniunt.    (Caes.) 
Qnocunque  aspezisti,  ut  foriae,  sic  tuae  tiU  occurrunt  inJuriae.    (Cic.) 
UU  per  aooordlam  Tires  :tempn8  ingenium  diffluxeve,  naturae  Inflrmitas 

accusatur.    (Sail.) 
Qnlsquis  erat  qui  allquain  partem  in  meo  lucta  seeieris  dodiani  atti- 

glsset,  quocumque  Tenerat,  quod  Judicium  cumque  subierat,  dam- 

nabatur.    (Cic.) 
Plemmque  milites  statlTis  'castris  habelMtt,  nisi  cum  odos  aut  pabuli 

egestas  locum  mutare  subegerat.    (Sail.) 
Ego,  cumaJiostro  Catone  laudabar,  toI  jreprebendi  me  a 'ceteris  fiwsUe 

patlebar.    (Cic.) 
81  ab  persequendo  bostis  deterrere  nequlTesant,  disjectos  ab  tergo  dr- 

cumveniebant.    (Sail.) 
Ut  cujusque  son  ezciderat,  alaoeraxma  raptim  capiebat.    v(Liv.) 
Nee  bic  puer,  quotiescunque  me  vlderit,  ingemescet  ac  pestem  patris 

sui  se  dicet  vldere.     (Cic.) 

728  3*  ^^^  conjunctions  of  time,  other  than  cum,  e.g.  ut,  ubl,  postea- 
quam  (postquam),  Slmifl  ac,  and,  in  Plautus  occasionally,  quoniam, 
the  indicative  is  used  in  expressing  the  event  on,  or  sometimes  since, 
the  occurrence  of  which  something  else  takes  place.  (For  dum, 
&c.  see  §  693  sqq.,  for  priusquam,  §  699.) 

Pompelus,  ut  equitatum  suum  pulsnm  Tidlt,  aeie  ezcesslt.     (Caes.) 
Quae  ubl  spseta  sententia  est,  iterumque  eodem  remeante  nuntio  con- 

sulebatur,  consult  ad  unum  omnes  interfldendos.    (Liv.) 
Alia  sublnde  spes,  postquam  baec  Tana  OTaserat,  exceplt.    (Liv.) 
Posteaquam  Tictoria  consUtuta  est  ab  axmlsque  recesslmua,  cum  pro- 

soriberentur  bomines,  erat  Sosdus  Bomae  firequens.    (Cic.) 
Qnem  slmul  ac  Jutuma  soror  crebescere  Tldlt  sermonem,  in  medias  dat 

sese  ades.    (Verg.) 
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094        Subjunctive.    (F)  Attendant  arcupistances.    [Book  IV, 

Com  portM  appt<q;ilnqaaret,  edltfiu  ttc  oomposito  Ignla  Ab  Haumiale 

est. ..Nota  Yoz  Pmiomenl  et  fjeunlllare  jam  aSciiimi  ^um  ezdtasiet 

TlgUexn,  portnla  aperltnr.    (Liv.) 
Phocioxi  cum  ad  mortem  duceretnr,  olyriiu  el  fait  Ep]illetiiB...l8  cum 

lacrlmaTig  dlzlBset '  0  quam  Indlgna  jierpeteris,  Fbooion  1 '  hulc  ilia 
^at  nonlnoplnata^  Inqoit.    (Nep.) 
Merldle  cum  Caesar  pal>Tilaii<U  causa  tree  leglones  mlslsset,  repente 

hostes  ex  omnibus  partibus  ad  pabulatores  adyolayerunt.     (Caes.) 
Zenonexn,  cum  Athenls  essem,  audlebam  frequenter.     (Cic.) 
Cum  Intempesta  noz  esset,  manslssemque  in  yilla  P.  Yalerli,  postridle- 

que  apud  eimdem  Yentum  ezspectans  manerem,  municlpes  Reglni 

plurlmi  ad  me  venemnt.     (Cic.) 

7M       The  following  are  instances  of  the  clause  with  cum  being  subsequent: 

Attramtur  a  Veneriis  Lollius  oommodum,  cum  Aprooius  e  palaestra 
redlsset  et  in  trlcfllnlo  recubulsset.     (Cic.) 

mgressus  urbem  est  quo  comitatu  vel  potius  acminel  cum  deztra 
sinistra,  gemente  populo  Romano,  minaretur  dominis,  notaret 
domos,  dlTlsurum  se  urbem  palam  suis  polllceretur.     (Cic.) 

So  especially  cum  dlceret,  ^saying,  €U  be  did^  =z^ on  the  ground ibat^ 
as  be  said,^    (Compare  quod  dlceret,  §  74a.) 

Gotidle  meam  potentlam  Invidlose  criminabatur,  cum  dlceret  senatnm, 
non  quod  sentiret,  sed  quod  ego  vellem  decemere.     (Cic.) 

726  The  clause  with  eum  is  sometimes  tantamount  to  a  secondary  (often 
oblique)  predicate  of  a  thing  seen,  heard,  &c.  (Imperfect  tense.)  With 
this  use  of  the  subjunctive  comp.  Ailt  cum  dloeret,  &c.  §  706. 

Saepe  e  socero  meo  audlTl,  cum  is  dlceret  socerum  suum  Laelium  sem- 
per fere  cum  Bdplone  soUtum  rustlcarl.     (Cic.) 

Adulescentlum  greges  Lacedaemone  yidimus  ipsi  incredlbill  ccmtentione 
certantls,  oum  ezanlmarentur  prlus  quam  ylctos  se  faterentnr. 

(Cic.) 

T28  (Jf)  Of  the  grounds  or  reason  of  an  action,  &c.  Cum=*ji«f<r,' 
*  twbereas.^ 

Quae  cum  Ita  sint,  CatUina,  perge  quo  coeiplstl.    (Cic.) 

Atqul  necesse  est,  cum  sint  dl,  si  modo  sunjt,  nt  profeoto  sunt,  aai<<- 

mantis  esse.    (Cic.) 
Blonyslus,  oum  in  communlbus  suggestis  conslstere  non  andaret,  oon-> 

tlonari  ex  turrl  alta  solebat.     (Cic.) 

730  The  following  ace  instances  of  the  danse  with  eum  being  subse- 
quent : 

Venlt  adnes  Gieero  tuns  ad  cenam,  cum  Pomponia  foras  oenaret. 

(Cic.) 
Quid  ftudent  crines,  cum  ferro  talla  cedant7    (Cat.) 
Quid  Akdat  cnstos,  cum  sint  tot  In  urbe  theatra,  quoque  sul  coaltea 
ire  vetentur,  eat  7    (Ov.) 
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4.  With  (qnom)  oum,  the  indicative  mood  is  used  in  the  following 
hieanings  and  uses  (besides  those  in  §§  705,  707,  721). 

725        {a)    Coincidence  in  point  of  time.    i3raxn=.^ tuDhen^  ^at  the 
time  <wben,^ 

The  event  put  in  the  indicative  with  cum  is  regarded  as  one  which 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing the  time. 

Cnxii  haeo  lAges,  HaliebimuB  ooiurales.     (Cic.) 

Cum  liaac  Bomae  agobaatur,  Cbaldde  Antiochus  solUcitalMtt  clvitatium 
animos.    (Liv.) 

Gum  prlmum  Bomam  yeni,  nlMl  prius  faciendum  putavi,  quam  nt  tlbl 
ataeuU  de  reditu  nostro  gratolarer.    (Cic.) 

Beliquum  est,  nt  ante,  quam  profldscare,  scrllMUi  ad  me  omnia,  cum 
piofectUB  erla,  cures  ut  sctam.    (Cic.) 

Be  nomine  tyranni  hoc  respondere  possum,  me,  quaHseumaue  sum, 
eundem  esse,  qui  fui  cum  tu  ipse  mecum  societatem  peplglsti. 

(Liv.) 
Gum  naeentiam  consul  venlt.  Jam  ez  stativis  morerat  Hannilnl. 

(Liv.) 
In  isto  genere  fUimus  Ipsl,  cum  ambitionis  nostrae  tempora  postula- 
bant.     (Cic.) 

Quae  nemora  aut  qui  tos  saltus  babuere,  pueliae  Haides,  indlgno  cum 
Gallus  amore  peribat  7    (Verg.) 

Tum  cum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amiserant,  scimUs  Romae  solu- 
tione  impedita  fidem  concidisse.    (Cic.) 

F 

So  cum  venio,  praetor  quiescebat ;  firaitres  illi  Cftbyratae  inambulabant. 

(Cic.) 

727       (^)    So  in  reckoning  the  length  of  time:  cum=  *  to  tbf  time  tbat^ 
Trlginta  dies  erant  ipsi,  cum  bas  dabam  litteras,  per  quos  nuUas  a 

Tobis  acoeperam.    (Cic.) 
Nondum  centum  et  decem  anni  sunt,  cum  de  pecuniis  repetundis  a 
L.  Fisone  lata  lex  est,  nulla  antea  cum  fnisset.    (Cic.) 

729  (^  Reason  ;  in  early  writers  :  in  Cicero  only  where  the  verb  in  the 
principal  sentence  is  laudo,  gratnlor,  &c.  Not  after  Cicero.  Qnom= 
*  because^ 

TA  tibi  omnes  omnia  optata  ofllbrant,  quom  me  tanto  honore  bonestas, 

quomque  ez  ylndis  ezlmis.    (Plaut.) 
Qoom  te  di  amant,  voluptatist  miU.    (Plaut.) 
Oratulor  tibi,  cum  tantum  vales  apud  IMIabeUaDL.    <Cic.) 

In  the  following  sentences,  though  similar  otherwise  to  some  in  §  730, 
the  mood  shows  that  coincidence  in  time  only  is  marked.    (Compare  also 

«  733.) 

^toid  domlni  flKdant,  audent  cum  talia  tares  T    (Verg.) 

Quid  sapiens  Cadet,  stultus  cum  munere  gandet  T    (Ov.) 
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^**        (f)    Of  events,  actions,   &c.  notwithstanding   which   other 
events,  &c.  take  place.    SSraxn^^^ although,^ 
Bruentia  fiiimen,  com  aquae  Tim  yehat  ingentem,  non  tamen  nayium 

patleas  est.    (LIy.) 
Fsrlades  cum  sis,  dices  te  esse  Oresten,  nt  morlare  pro  amlco  7    (Cic.) . 
Ipse  Cicero,  cum  tenulsalnia  valetudlne  esset,  ne  noctuxnum  quldem 

slU  tempus  ad  quletem  reUsquebat.     (Caes.) 
Nunc  cum  ejus  alienum  esse  auimum  a  me  sentiam,  quamolxrem  red- 

ducam?    (Ten) 
Hoc  Ipso  tempore,  cum  omnia  g3rmiiasia  philosopM  teneant,  tamen 

eorum  auditores  discum  audire  quam  plillosoplium  malunt.  (Cic.) 

7S4       The  following  are  instances  of  the  clause  with  cum  being  subse- 
quent: 

Gum=^andyet,^  ^<ivbiU  all  the  time''  (cf.  §  724),  enm  praesertlmy 
*4ind  that  too  though,^ 
Quomodo  iffitur  hoc  tn  geoere  accnsas  Sestium,  enm  idem  laudes 

SQlonem?    (Cic.) 
Slmulat  se  eorum  praesidlo  confidere,  cum  intexea  aliud  qulddam  Jam 

dlu  macblnetur.     (Cic.) 
Fadium  abstractum  def edit  in  ludo  et  yiynm  eonbnssit ;  eum  quldem 

pransus,  nudls  pedlbus,  tunica  soluta,  manilras  ad  tergum  r«Jectis 

Jnambularet,  «t  ill!  mlsero  qulxitanti    responderet,  Abi  nunc, 

populi  fldem  inplora.    (Asin.  Poll.) 
Thucydldes  nunquam  est  numeratus  orator ;  nee  vero,  si  Mstoriam  non 

scripslsset,  nomen  exstaret,  cum  praesertim  fnisset  honoratus  et 

nobilis.    (Cic.) 

736        (<t)    Of  an  action  or  event,  &c.  rhetorically  contrasted  with  a  later  or 
particular  action,  &c.  of  the  same  sort ;  especially  where  the  time  of  the 
two  actions  is  different. 
Wsennae  historia  cum  fbcile  omnis  Tlncat  saperiores,  tum  indicat  tamen, 

quantum  abstt  a  snmmo.    (Cic.) 
Cum  te  a  pueritia  tua  unice  dUexerlm,  tum  hoc  yel  tuo  facto  vel  popuU 

Soman!  de  te  Judicio  mutto  acrius  diUgo.    (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XXL 

USE  OF  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  TO  EXPRESS  ALIEN  OR 
CONTINGENT  ASSERTIONS,  &c.  with  contrasted  use  of 
Indicative. 

(G)    Subjunctive  of  reported  statements* 

78S  The  subjunctive  in  all  the  sentences  classed  here  serves  to  distin- 
guish'what  is  reported  from  what  is  uttered  at  first  hand.  These  sen- 
tences are  not  like  those  in  the  next  head,  dependent  on  infinitive  or 
subjunctive  moods,  but  (except  for  some  collateral  reason)  on  the  indi-* 
cative. 
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731  (^  Identity  of  action.  (Present  and  perfect  tenses.)  Usually 
the  tense  and  person  of  the  verb  in  both  sentences  are  the  same.  Cum  -^ 
^vjben^  ^  in  that. ^ 

Qni,  cum  hime  accniant,  KaeYium  nantimi  Bnniiun  aeensaiLt.    (Ter.) 
Se  te  antem,  Cati]iDl^  earn  qnieieiut,  protMUit ;  eum  pattuntiir,  decer- 

Bimt ;  oum  taoent,  clamant.    (Cic.) 
C^oedo  tibl,  nt  ea  practercas,  quae,  com  taoes,  nllill  esse  concedis. 

(Cic.) 
Bptcums  ex  anlmls  homtnnm  eztrazlt  nuUdtos  rellgionem,  com  in  dis 

UmiortalllmB  opem  ct  gxattam  snstiillt.    (Cic.) 


733  In  some  sentences  (from  Plautus  and  Terence)  similar  to  some  on  the 
opposite  pgge,  §  733,  the  coincidence  in  time  serves  to  set  off  strongly  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  action.  .  (Compase  §  799.)    Qmom^'^ althoughj^ 

Qnld  Igitor  fluslam  7  non  cam  T  ne  nimc  qnldam,  com  accessor  latro  T 

(Ter.) 
Hei  miU,  IzLsanlre  me  alimt  vitro,  qucm  ipsi  insaniunt.    (Plant.) 


735       (s)    '^^^  coincidence  in  time  is  sometimes  vividly  expressed  by  an 
inversion ;  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  temporal  clause  being 

Eut  first  as  an  independent  sentence  (often  with  Jam),  and  what  would 
ave  been  'the  principal  sentence  being  subjoined  with  com,  often  com 
repente,  cum  Interim,  &c.    Cum=et  tum. 

Mllltes,  postiinam  In'aedis  irmpere,  dlvorsl  regem  quaerere,  strepltn  et 

tnmultu  omnia  ^mlscere,  cum  interim  Hlempsal  reperitur,  occul- 

tans  80  tugnxlo  mullerla  andllae.    (Sail.) 
Oastra  in  bostico  incurlose  po8ita,  cum  sdUto  advenero  Bamnltinm 

leglones.     (Liv.) 
iT<M%iiitiai  gnblbat  muros,  eum  repedtd  In  eum,  nlliil  nUnus  quam  tale 

qulcquam  tlmentem,  patefieiota  porta  erumpunt  Bomanl.    (Liv.) 
Jamque  hoc  ftcere  noctn  appanrtwnt,  cum  matres  fEunlliae  repente  in 

puMlcum  proeuxrerunt.    (Caes.) 

787       (/)    In  a  simple  combination  with  faint  contrast  of  two  actions 
(subjunctive  more  usual).   CvaBi=wAils/,  both  [Xpoxn^and)^ 

Oum  ipsam  oognitionem  Juris  augnril  oonsequi  cupio,  tum  mtiieroule 
tul8  incrediUUter  studUs  erga  me  munerHraaque  delector.    (Cic.) 

Cum  te  semper  mazime  dilezi,  tum  ftatrum  tuorum  riugularia  pietas 
nullum  me  patitnr  offloU  eiga  to  munw  praetermittere.    (Cic) 
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The  subjunctive  jexpresses  a  definition  or  reason  or 
condition  or  question  reported,  but  not  as  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  own  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing:  m  a 
subordinate  sentence. 

For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  635  Bqq. 

7i0       1.    Reported  definition  or  reason :  with  relative  adjective. 

Faetos  omnes  llbros,  quos  firater  sutis  reUquisset,  xnlM  donavlt.   (Cic.) 
Xa^Ba  proponit  lis,  qui  regem  ocdderint,  praemla.    (Caes.) 
Interim  cotidie  Caesar  Heduos  fnunentnm,  quod  easent  publlce  pol- 
Udtl,  flagltare.    (Caes.) 

2.  Reported  or  assumed  reason:  with  adverb,  quod,  quia; 
ZLon  quod,  non  quia,  neu  q.no,  noa  quitt. 

Laudat  Panaetius  AMcanmn,  quod  faertt  atMTtliieas.     (Cic.) 

An  paenitet  vos  quod  salynm  exerdtum  traduxerim?  quod  classem 

hootium  prime  Unpetn  advenleas  profligaverlm  ?   quod  t>lB  per 

blduum  equestri  pro^o  Buperaverim  ?  &c.    (Caes.) 
Caesar  sua  eenatusque  In  eum  benefida  cosnmemoravit,  quod  rex  ap- 

pMlotuB  eeaet  a  aenatu,  quod,  amicna,.  quod  mnnera  ampltnima 

mlsaa.    (Caes.) 
Bomanl,  quia  consules,  nUl  summa  remm  «net,  ad  id  looomm  pnn- 

pere  rem  gererent,  minus  bis  oladilms  oommovebantur.    (Liv.) 
Poglles  in  Jactandis  caestibus  ingemescunt,  non  quod  doleant  anlmore 

succumbant,  sed  qjila  profundenda  voce  omne  corpus  intenditur 

Tenitque  plaga  vehementior..   (Cic.) 
Mlbi  quidem  laudablUora  vldentur,  quae  sine  venditatione  et  Bine 

populo  teste  flunt,  non  quo  fugiendus  sit,  (omnia  enkn  bene  facta 

in  luce  se  conlocaii  vidnnt,)  sed  tamen  nullum  tlieatnun  Tbrtoti 

consdentia  mains  est.    (Cic.) 
Non  tarn  ut  proslm  causls  elaborare  sdeo,  quam  nt  ne  quid  obaim : 

non  quin  enitendum  sit  in  utroque,  sed  tamen  multo  est  turpius 

oratori  nocuisse  videri  causae,  quam  non  profoisse.    (Cic.) 

743  By  e  carelessness  of  expression  the  verb  of  *  laying'  or  'thinking'  is 
sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  thing  said.  So  espeoally 
dioeret,  dloerent.    (Compare  $  724^) 

Cum  enim  Hannibalis  permissu.  -eiiSBet  de  eastilB,  redlit  paulo  post, 

quod  se  obntiaa  nesdo  quid  dioent.    (Cic.) 
Qui  istlnc  Tenlunt,  fiupetbiBm  tnam  aoeusant,  quod  negent  te  percon- 

tantibus  respondere*.    (Cic.) 

744  The  clause  with  quod  sometimes  simply  introduces  a  matter  for  remark. 
If  this  is  stated  as  a  supposition  only,  the  subjunctive  is  used. 

Miles,  edico  tibi,  si  te  in  platea  offendero  bac  post  umquam,  quod  dicas 
mihi,  '  alium  quaerebam,  iter  bac  babul,'  perllsti.    (Ten ) 

Quod  enim  te  liberatum  Jam  eadstlmationis  metu,  deftmctum  honoribus, 
deslgnatum  consulem  oogites,  mlbi  crede,  omamenta  ista  et  bene> 
fida  populi  Somani  non  minore  negotio  retlnentur  quam  compa- 
nuitur.    (Cic.) 
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Indicative:  in  contrasted  usages. 

739  The  indicative  expresses  a  fact;  or  a  direct  statement  of 
opinion  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

I.    With  relative  adjective. 

FaetOB  omnes  Uliros,  qaos  firaiter  ejus  reliqntxwt,  mUii  doasvit. 
Verxes  mtttlt  rogatum  -vaaa  ea,  quae  pulcherrlioa  apnd  euzn  Tidenit. 

(Gic.) 
KegaYit  86  Jndioes  ex  lege  Bin>l]la  sortitiuiiin :  qninqne  Jndloes,  qnos 
commodom  ipsi  ftilt,  dedlt.    (Cic.) 

741  2.  With  causal  conjunctions,  quod,  quia,  quQDlam,  qnando, 
atquidieoi,  qnatamu,  ^masmucb  as.''    (For  quod  see  also  §  713.) 

Veque  vero,  quid  mliii  Irascare,  inteUegero  possum.    SI,  quod  eum 

defendo,  quern  tu  accusas,  cur  tibl  ego  non  succenseo,  quod  ac- 

ousas  eum,  quern  ego  defendo  T    (Cic.) 
Ita  flt  ut  adslAt  propterea,  quod  oflldum  sequuutur,  taceant  autem 

•Idcirco,  ^ula  perlculum  vltant.    (Cic.) 
Quod  apiratls,  quod  Tooem  AVittitis,  quod  fbrmas  liomimuu  liabetts, 

iBdlguaatur.    (Liv.) 
Tnscnlanum  et  Pompejanum  valde  me  delectwit,  nisi  quod  me  aere 

alieno  obruemnt.    (Cic.) 
Vos,  Qulxites,  quouiam  Jam  noz  est,  lu  vestn  teeta  dlscedlte.    (Cic.) 
Quando  igltur  Tirtus  est  adflsctlo  anlml,  laudaUles  effldens  eos,  in 

quitras  est,  ex  ea  profldscuntur  bonestae  Yoluntates.    (Cic.) 
Snmma  utUltas  est  in  lis  qui  n^tari  laude  anteodlunt,   siquidem 

eorum  oonsllio  et  peziculo  cum  republica  tum  etiam  nostrls  reimi 

perfimi  possumus.    (Cic.) 
Qnandoquidem  apud  te  nee  auctoritas  senatus  nee  aetas  mea  valet, 

tribunos  plebifl  appello.     (Liv.) 
Cur  enlm  non  usquequaque  Homerids  versllras  agam  tecum,  quatenus 

tu  me  tula  agere  non  pateris  7    (Plin.) 
Quo  quldem  ettam  magis  sum  ezereltns,  non  quia  multfts  debeo,  sed 

quia  saepe  coneurrunt  aUqnomm  da  me  mecttorum  Inter  Ipsoa 

oontentiones.    (Cic.) 

T48  Qnod  with  indicative  often  expresses  a  fact,  which  is  aot  so  much  the 
cause  of  the  action  of  the  principal  verb*  as  the  cause  of  the  statement^  a 
matter  for  remark. 

QuodsorlUa,  te  ti  TsUn  «A  me  Tentaram,  ego  Yaro  latie  esse  Tcdo.  (Cic.) 
Quod  cmiuB  te  cum  Clodlo  loqui  tuIL  ^iKitea  id  mea  vtf  untate  iiaoere. 

(Cic.) 
Quae  eum  ita  dnt,  quod  0.  Pania  oonsnl  veiba  ftcit  de  Utteris,  quae  a 
Q.  Ca^piono  adlatae  sunt,  de  ea  re  ita  oenseo.    (Cic.) 
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74j5  3.  Reported  condition:  the  apodosis  not  l)eing  set  out  sepa- 
rately, but  absorbed  into  the  principal  sentence. 

{a)  Praetor  aedem  Dlori  yoYlt,  si  eo  die  hostes  ftLdisaet.     (Liv.) 
MetelluB  eyocat  ad  se  maglstratOB ;  nisi  reBtituissent  statuaa,  vehe- 

menter  mlnatur^.     (Cic.) 
Jngartha  tlmebat  iram  sanatuB,  ni  pamlBset  legatls^.     (Sail.) 
Neo  1U08  pexiculmn,  si  animus  boeti  redlsset,  oogere  potolt  gradum 

acoeierare.     (Liv.) 
Hemlcl  pndore  etiam,  non  mlserlcordla  solum,  motl,  si  nee  obstltlssent' 

commonllms  hostlbus,  neo  opem  ullam  obsessls  socUs  ferrent, 

Bomam  pergnnt.    (Liv.) 
Cur  M.  Bmtns,  xeferente  te,  legHnw  est  juflntns,  si  ab  urlM  iflus  quam 

deoem  dies  afuisset^  7    (Cic.) 

« 
(b)    So  especially  in  legal  forms;  si,  nl,  nti,  4iuicq.uld,  &c. 

Rnlxrlns  Apronlum  sponslone  laoesslTit,  nl  Apronlus  dictitarette  BiU  In 

decumls  eslM  sodum.    (Cic.) 
AffirmalMmt  qui  una  meruerant,  secnm  Caesonem  tum,.fre4uentem<iue 

ad  signa  sine  ullo  commeatu  fnlsse.    Nisi  ita  esset,  multi  prlvatlm 

ferebant  Volsdo  Judicem.    (Liv.) 

748  (f)  Sometimes  the  apodosis  is  omitted  altogether,  perhaps  not  even 
distinctly  conceived  (comp.  §§  65  8  r,  66a).  The  principal  sentence  states 
the  action  taken  or  feelings  excited  in  contemplation  of  a  particular 
event,  the  conditional  sentence  states  the  condition  on  which  the  event 
would  take  place;  this  contemplated  event  itself,  which  is  the  real 
apodosis,  is  not  stated.  The  conditional  sentence  appears  like  a  de- 
pendent question.  fA^*" «ujhether.^  (Posslm,  possem,  &c.  are  frer 
qnently  found  in  the  conditional  clause.) 

Qoaesiyit  itemm,  si  cum  Romania  mUitare  llceret.    ^Liv.) 
Hanc  paludem^i  nostrl  translrent,  hostes  ezpectabant.     (Caes.) 
Tentata  res  est,  si  prime  Impetu  capl  Ardea  posset.     (lAvS) 
Ad  Oonnum  castra  movet,  si  potlri  oppldo  posset.     (Liv.) 

750       4.    Reported  question.     (Dependent  interrogative.) 

(N.B.  A  rhetorical  question  in  the  first  or  third  person,  not  de- 
penaent  on  a  verb  of  asking,  but  being  part  of  a  continuous  report  of  a 
speech,  is  put  in  the  infinitives  see  ch.  xxii.) 

(a)    Qui  sexmo  faerlt,  et  quid  actum  sit,  scribam  ad  te,  quom  certom 

sdam.    (Cic.) 
sum  elrciimTectus :  ita  nbl  nunc  slm  nesdo.    (Plaut.)  , 

Nunc  bas  exspeotatlones  babemus  dnas,  imam,  qiild  €aeiar  actoms 
sit,  alteram,  quid  Pompeins  Agat.    (Cic.) 

Lesbonicnm  bic  adulescentem  quaero,  in  bis  vegionibus  ubi  babltet. 

(Plaut.) 
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745        The  following  is  a  vow  in  direct  language. 

81  dnellmn,  qnod  com  vege  Anttoeho  snxnl  popnlns  Jussit,  Id  ex  sen^ 
tentia  senatiu  populiqne  Bomanl  confectum  alt,  torn  tibl,  Jnppi- 
tar,  populiu  Bomaniui  Indos  magxios  dies  decern  continuos  DBudet. 

(ap.  Liv.) 


1  i.e.  mlnatnr,  nisi  xeetitiiiBBeiit  itatnas,,  se  tie  malnm  datomm. 

^  i.  e.  timelMtt,  nisi  pamlsset  legatls,  ne  senatiui  iraeoeretnr. 

'  i.e.  Hemld  liaec  seeum  reputabant:  Pndelilt  nos,  si  nee  obstl- 
terimuB,  &c. ;  or  pndere  se,  si  nee  obstitissent,  &c. 

^  i.e.  Beftiente  M.  Antonie,  senatni  plaenit  nt  H.  Brutus,  si... 
afoisset,  leglbua  solreretur. 


747        A  thing  to  be  ascertained'  is  sometimes  expressed  as  the  condition,  in- 
stead of  being  expressed  as  the  object,  of  the  seeing  or  knowing. 

Ibo  Tisam,  si  demist.    (Ter.) 

Nunc  redeo :  si  forte  firater  redlerit,  viso.    (Ter.) 

mmm  nl  bio  me  quasi  muraenam  ezossare  cogitat.    (Plant.) 

Tu  nisi  mirmnst,  leno,  pUme  perdidistl  mulierem.    (Plant.) 

mror,  ilia  superbia  et  importunitate  si  (Tarqulnius)  quemquam  amicum 
habere  potnlL    (Cic) 


749  3*  A  direct  question  (or  exclamation)  is  put  in  the  indicative 
mood  (unless  it  concerns  what  some  one  is  to  do,  not  what  he  is  or 
was  doing:  see §§  631.  4;  674). 

Utyalet?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?    (Hor.) 

Atticus.    *'  Qui  sermo  fnit  ?  quid  actum  est  ?"    Cieero.    ^'  Bcribam  ad 
te,  quum  oertum  soiam.*^ 

751  In  conversational  or  animated  language  a  question  is  often  put, 
logically  though  not  grammatically  dependent  on  another  verb  or  sen- 
tence, e.g.  on  such  expletives  as  die  mlbi,  loquere,  cede,  responde, 
expedi,  nana,  vide ;  rogo,  volo  scire,  feus  sciam ;  vlden,  audin,  sdn ; 
&a  So  frequently  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  even  where  later  writers 
would  make  the  question  dependent  and  use  the  subjunctive.  (Com- 
pare English  *  Tell  ntfy  where  are  you  ? '  *  TeJl  me  <ujbere  jou  are^) 
Cf.  §§  671,  673. 
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■  ■    '       ■  «  '       ■  1- 

Bogltaat  me  nt  yaleam,  quid  agam,  qtild  rtnmi  gwam.    (Plaut.) 

Vide  qnam  Ixilauos  bIb  prae  Btudio.    (Ter.) 

VIdote,  ut  Hoo  iBto  oorrextrlti    (Cic) 

Qnld'  fiili>  oansae,  onr  In  Afirloam  GaeBarem  non  aeqiMrere,  cum  prae- 
aertim  belli  pars  tanta  restaret  ?    (Cic.) 

In  eorlam  eompeUimtur  Inoerti,  quatenna  Volero  exerceret  Yictoriam. 

(Liv.) 

Legates  Bpeoalaxi  juBBemnt,  nnm  solUcitatl  aaimi  sooloiiim  ab  rage 
Peraeo  eaaent.    (Liv.) 

762  *  Laeter '  ait  *  doleamne  gevl  laflrimabfle  btilnm,  in  dublo  eat.*    (O v.j 

Hoc  doce,  dcdeam,  necne  doleam,  nibil  Intereaae.    (Cic.) 

Tantnm  id  interest,  Teneritne  eo  itinera  ad  nrbem,  an  ab  nrbe  in  Cam« 
panlam  redierit.     (Liv.) 

Quid  qoaeria  7    Perlaae  omnia  aiebat,  quod  hand  ado  an  ita  alt.  (Cic.) 


754        (3)    Sentences  with  tomitan  (fcraalt  an),  and  some  with  qnln,  fall 
strictly  under  the  head  of  dependent  questions. 

Concede :  foraltan  aliqniaallqnando  ejnamodi qnipplam fecerlt.   (Cic.) 
Quid  ?  Ula  quae  foraltan  ne  aentiamna  quldem,  quanta  aunt  I    (Cic) 
Quid  eat  cauaae  qnln  colonlam  ln.Janiculum  poaalnt  dedncere  7    (Cic.) 

Alterum  did  non  poteat,  qnln  11  qui  nUiU  metuant,  nlbU  angantnr,  nlbll 

ooncuplacant,  beat!  alnt-    (Cic.) 
Keqne  Caeaarem  fefeXLlt  quln  ab  lla  oohortlbua,  quae  contra  equitatum 

In  quarta  ade  collocatae  eaaent,  Inltlum  vlctorlae  orlretur. 

(Cacs.) 

Orgetorix  moortuua  eat :  neque  abeat  auapldo,  ut  Hdvetli  arbltrantnr, 
quln  Ipae  dbl  mortem  oonadverlt.    ifla!s&,) 

756        [c)    A  question  simply  rq>eated  in  -astonishment,  &c.  by  the  hearer  is 
similarly  put  in  the  subjunctive,  if  dependent  on  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

Quid  ergo  naxTaa7    AN.  Quid  ego  narrem7  opera  tua  ad  reatlm  mlM 
quldem  rea  redit  planlaaume.    (Ter.) 

Ebem,  Bemea,  baud  aapezeram  te:  quid  agltur7    BE.  Quid  agatur7 
▼oatram  nequeo  mlrari  aatia  rationem.    (Ter. ) 
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DIo,  uU  ea  nune  est,  oliMcro  ?    (Plaut.) 

HUnls  v^lliii,  O0rtam  an!  Id  fiudat  mlM,  ubi  Balllo  bio  lano  haMtat. 

(PUut.) 
Scire  Tolo,  4110I  reddldisti?    (Plaut) 

QnlB  ego  sum  saltem,  si  non  sum  Bosia  T  te  Interrogo.    (Plaut.) 
Ilogo  Tos,  judloes,  num  si  Iste^dlBertiu  est,  ideo  me  daamari  opoitel? 

(Vatta.) 
VUde,  niun  ejna  color  padoilB  alcnwn  usqiuaa  Indicat?    (Ter.) 
At  enlm  ectn',  quid  ml  in  mentem  venit  ?    (Plaut.) 
Btko  mecastor  pulcher  est :  iRlde,  caeaazies  <iaam  deeet  I    (Plaut.) 
Yiden,  limulls,  otssecro,  nt  coatuentor  I    (Plaut) 

703  4*  Relative  definitions  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  dependent 
questions.  Sdo  qtdd  quaeras,  ^/  knotw  jour  qutstionJ*  8cio  qnod 
quaerls,  ^1  htow  the  answer  to  your  question?  Scio  quantum  tu  ads, 
^  /  know  as  much  as  you?  flkdo  quantum  tn  sdasj  ^  /  kmw  bow  much 
you  know?  XMca  quod  eentlo,  '  /  say  <wbat  I  mean  ^  =  *  I  mean  ivbat  I  say? 
2Mco  quid  sentiam,  ^i  ginfe  you  my  opinion?  Vtrum  placet,  roga,  ^Put 
wJbicJbever  question  you  Hie?  Vtrum  plaoeat,  roga^  ^j4sk  which  is 
approved? 

Senes  omnia  quae  curaat  memtuerant,  Tadinumia  oonstttvta,  qol  albi, 

cni  ipei  debeant.    (Cic.) 
Anaculta  paucis,  et,  quid  te  ego  velim  et  tu  quod  quaeris,  scies.  (Ter.) 
<tiild  ooncupiBcas,  tu  videns :  quod  ooneupiTerls,  certe  Habebis. 

(Anton.) 

755        '5.    Fonitan  is  (chiefly  in  the  poets  and  later  writers)  sometimes  pot 
Avith  indicative,  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  fiirtasae. 

Forsitan  liaec  allquis,  nam  sunt  quoque,  parva  vocabit.    (Ov.) 
Ftesitaa»  InlUiz,  Tentoe  undasque  timebaa.    (Ov.) 

Tn  some  expressions,  especially -with  nesdo  quia,  &c.  the  fact  of  the 
action  is  asserted  in  the  indicative,  and  the  verb  belonging  to  the  de- 
peadent  question  b  omitted.     (Keeoko  quia  » ^  some  one  or  other?) 

Venit  eccum  Calidorua::  dudt  nesdoquem  aeoum  almuL    ((Plaut) 
Mlnime  aasentior  lis,  qui  istam  nesdo  quam  inddentlam  magno  (4[>6re 

laudant,  quae  nee  potest  ulla  ease,  nee  debet.     (Cic.) 
Acutae  crebraeque  aententlagjiwnentur,  et  neadoomde  ex  abdUo  erutae. 

•  .  (Cic.) 

757  6.  A  reply  often  puts  interrogatively  oTBdmiratively  some  of  the  words 
of  the  other  speaker.  The  mood  is  not  changed  (unless  the  case  falls  under 
§  75^)^  but  the  person  or  pronoun  iis  xhanged  if  necessaiy.  Frequently 
autem  accompanies  the  reply. 

▲0.  TnuB  pater —  OH.  QnldmenapaterT  AC.  Tnamamlcam.  GH.  Quid 
earn?    AC.  Vld^t.    CH.  Vldit 7  vae  miaero  mlbl.    (Plaut.) 

(^oaeao  edepol  te,  exanrge :  pater  advenlt.  GA.  Tuua  yenit  pater  7  Jtibe 
eum  abire  mratun.    (Plaut.) 
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(H)    Subjunctive  because  dependent  on  another  subjunctive 

or  infinrtive. 

758  Subordinate  sentences  are  often  fbuncf  with  the  verb  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, not  because  of  any  special  meaning  (e.  g.  a  non-real  condition,  a 
command,  purpose,  concession,  &c.)  which  the  verb  has  to  express, 
but  because  they  are  stated  not  as  a  fact  but  as  part  of  a  thought. 
The  principal  sentence  which  they  qualify  has  its  verb  in  the  infinitive 
or  subjunctive.  (If  the  subordinate  sentence  would  in  any  case  have 
had  the  subjunctive,  even  though  the  principal  sentence  had  the  in- 
dicative or  imperative,  it  is  not  referred  to*  this  head,  but  to  the  head 
suitable  to  the  special  meaning.) 

The  subjunctive  expresses  an  action*  qualifying  another 
supposed,,  or  abstractly  conceived,  action,  i.e..  in  sentences 
forming  an  essential  part  of  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  sentence,  and 
neither  expressing  an  independent  declaration  of  £acts,  n(»r  simply 
definitive  of  existing  persons  or  things  or  classes. 

,    N.B.    To  this  head  belongs  the  substitution  of  the  subjunctive  for 
the  indicative,  when  a  speech  or  thoughts  are  reported.- 

These  sentences  are  chiefly  relative,  or  introduced  by  si,  cum,  dnm, 
or  qnod. 

760        I4    Subjunctive,  because  dependent  oni  infinitive. 

For  the  distinctive  use  of  tenses,  see  §  636. 

Jam  mihi  videor  navasse  operam,  qnod  buo  yenerim.   (Cic.)    But 

navaTl  operam,  qnod  hnc  yeni.. 
Saplewi  non  dnbltat,  si  Ita  m^ns  sit,  mlgrare  de  ylta.  (Cic.)    But 

Bi  ita  meUtiB  est,  migro  de  ylta. 
Hoe  yldeo,  dum.  lireylter  yOluerlm  dloere,  dletam  esae  a  me  pavUo 

obscnrluB.  (Cic.)    Hoc  dum  breylter  yolul  dlcere,  dictum  eat,  &c. 
Negant  Intuerl  Incem  esse  fas  el,  qui  a  se  homlnem  occlsum  esse 

fiiteatur.  (Cic.)  From  Incem  non  debet  llle  Intuerl,  qui... fotetnr. 
Non  enlm  Is  sum,  qui,  qulcquld  yldetur,  tale  dlcam  esse,  quale  yldeatur. 

(Cic.)    Tale  est,  quale  yldetur. 
Eomulus,  ut  natus  sit,  cum  Remo  firatre  dldtur  ab  Amullo  exponl  Jussus 

esse.  (Cic.)    From  Romulus»  ut  natus  est,  ezposltus  est. 

2.  Subjunctive,  because  dependent  on  subjunctive  (usually  on 
one  which  expresses  an  hypothesis,  condition,  purpose,  result,  or  re^ 
ported  speech). 

81  luce  quoque  caaes  latrent,  qnum  decs  salutatmn  allqul  yenerlnt, 
crura,  oplnor,  els  sufflrlngantnr,  quod  acres  slnt  etlam  tum,  quum 
suspltlo  nulla  sit.  (Cic.)  From  bis  canlbus  crura  sulMnguntnr, 
qnod  acres  sunt,  qnum  suspltio  nulla  est. 

Continued  on  p,  306 
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Indicative  although  dependent  on  a  subjunctive  or 

infinitive. 

769  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  sentences  subordinate  to  a  prin- 
cipal clause  which  has  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive  is  carefully  re- 
stricted, so  as  not  to  throw  an  air  of  unreality  about  what  is  intended 
to  be  stated  as  fact.  There  are  indeed  rtiany  sentences  in  which  it 
matters  not  whether  the  subordinate  clause  retain  the  indicative,  and 
thus  state  a  thing  as  it  appears  to  all,  or  whether  the  subjunctive  be 
used  so  as  to  state  the  same  fact  as  part  of  the  thought  of  the  speaker 
or  some  one  else.  But  there  are  other  sentences  where  what  is  a  feet 
is  to  be  stated  as  such,  and  then  the  indicative  must  be  used.  Especially 
frequent  in  this  way  is  the  indicative  with  ut,  *  as^  and  dum  when 
simply  meaning  *  <wbile,^  Obviously  in  these  cases  a  subjunctive  might 
suggest  a  wrong  meaning,  e.  g.  a  purpose  or  consequence  or  proviso. 

The  indicative  is  regularly  found  where  the  sentence,  grammatically 
dependent  on  a  subjunctive  or  infinitive  sentence,  contains  an  inde- 
pendent declaration  of  fact,  and  frequently  in  other  sentences, 
which  express  simple  definitions  or  qualifications. 


761        !•     Indicative,  although  dependent  on  infinitive. 

Apnd  Hsrpanim  fluvium,  qui  ab  Europae  parte  in  Pontuxn  Inflult,  Aria- 

totties  ait  bestiolas  quasdam  nascl,  quae  unum  diem  yivant. 

(Cic.) 
Eloqnendi  vis  efllcit,  ut  et  ea,  quae  IgnoxamuB,  discere,  et  ea,  quae 

Bcimus,  alios  docere  possimus.     (Cic.) 
Putaane  posse  fiacere,  nt^  quae  Verres  neflorle  fecerit,  ea  aeque  acerba 

et  indlgua  yideantur  esse  his,  qui  audient,  atqne  illis  visa  sunt, 

qui  sensemnt  7    (Cic.) 
Ita  w^^'^  salvam  rempublicam  sistere  lioeat,  ut  moriens  feram  mecnm 

spem,  mansura  in  yestigio  sue  fundamenta  reipublicae  quae  jecero. 

(Aug.) 
VoB  qnoque  aeqnum  est,  quae  vestra  mnnia  sunt,  quo  quisque  loco 

positus  erit,  quod  imperabitur,  impigre  praestare.     (Liv.) 

a.    Indicative,  although  dependent  on  subjunctive. 

Mors  si  timeretnr,  non  L.  Brutus  arcens  eum  reditu  tyraimum,  quern 

ipse  expulerat,  in  proelio  concidisset.     (Cic.) 
Si  baec  contra  ac  dice  essent  onmia,  tamen,  olc.    (Cic.) 
Ego  onmibus,  undo  petitur,  hoc  constlii  dederim.     (Cic.) 
mud  quidem  statlm  curatur,  ut  quicquid  caelati  argenti  fait  in  illius 

bonis,  ad  istum  deferatur.  (Cic.)    I.e.  the  result  of  the  orders  was 

that  all  the  plate  was  taken  to  Verres*  house.    The  subj.  would 

have  implied  that  this  was  the  order. 

Continued  on  p,  307 
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In  HortexiBio  memorla  fait  tanta,  quantam  In  nnUo  cognoTlsse  me  arbi- 
tror,  ut,  quae  secnm  commentatus  esset,  ea  sine  scrlpto  verbis 
elsdem  redderet,  quibas  cogitavlBset.  (Cic.)  From  quae  secnm 
commentatus  erat  ea...reddebat,  quibus  cogltayerat. 

Sic  enim  miM  persplcere  Yldeor,  ita  natos  esse  nos,  ut  Inter  omnes 
asset  Bocietas  quaedam,  major  autem,  ut  qulsqne  proxime  aoce- 
deret.  (Cic.)    From  inter  omnes  est  sodetas...ut  aecedlt. 

Erant  multi,  qui  quamquam  non  ita  se  rem  babere  arbitrarentur, 
tamenllbenter  Id,  quod  dizl,  de  illls  oratorlbus  praedicarent.  (Oc.) 
From  multl  quamquam... arbltraretur  tamen...praedloabant. 

Faotunume  operae  pretlum  slm,  si  a  primordio  urbis  res  populi  Bo^ 
manl  perscripaerim  nee  satis  scio,  neo,  si  sdam,  dlcere  ausim^ 
(Liv.)    From  liuiam  operae  pretlum  si. .  .perscilpsero. 
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Orator  snrrlplat  oportet  Imitatloi&em,  at  is,  qui  audiet,  oogltet  ii)lura 

qnam  videat.    (Cic.) 
i  He  Bllill  remlssum  dlcatis,  remitto,'  Inqnit  PapirliiB,  <  ne  ntique  dor- 

warn  demulceatis,  qnum  ex  eqiils  descendetis.*  (^i^O    Boscemlatis 

might  have  meant  '  since  you  are  dismounting,'' 
Qootiu  enlm  qvlsque  phlloaopliomin  Inyenltiur,  qni  sit  Ita  moratiui,  ut 

ratiopostnlat?    (Cic.) 
flenrns  est  nemo,  qui  non,  qaantuni  audet  et  quaatom  potest,  conferaX 

ad  saXntem  yolii&tatis.    (Cic.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  REPORTED  SPEECH. 

752  The  use  of  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  in  reports  of  speeches  and 
thoughts  deserves  collective  notice. 

When  a  statement  is  directly  made,  a  question  directly  put,  or  a 
supposition  directly  expressed,  the  language  is  s<ud  to  be  direct  (oratfo 
rectaV  So  also  in  a  report  which  preserves  the  independent  form  in 
which  the  speech.  Sec,  was  delivered;  as,  '  Caesar  said:  I  am  about  to 
march,^  &c. 

When  a  statement,  question,  or  supposition  is  reported  in  a  form 
which  makes  it  dependent  in  construction  on  some  such  words  as  said, 
the  language  is  said  to  be  oblique  or  indirect  (oratio  oUiqoa);  thus, 
*  Caesar  said  that  he  was  about  to  march.' 

763  (A)  The  moods  used  in  the  oratio  obliqua  are  the  infinitive  and 
subjunctive,  never  (unless  by  an  irregularity)  the  indicative. 

I.  All  statements  in  principal  sentences  in  the  indicative  mood  in 
the  oratio  recta  become  infinitives  in  the  oratio  oUiqaa  (§  535). 
Those  relative  sentences  in  which  qiii=:et  is  or  nam  is,  quiun-set  tun, 
&c.  (being  not  really  subordinate  sentences)  are  properly  and  usually 
put  in  the  infinitive  (§§  775 — 777). 

7M  ^*  Questions  in  the  indicative  mood  in  oratio  recta,  are,  if  closely 
dependent  on  a  verb  of  asking,  put  in  the  subjunctive,  being  in  &ct 
ordinary  indirect  questions  (§  750) ; 

but,  if  they  are  part  of  the  continuous  report  of  a  speech,  they  are 
put  in  the  inBnitive,  if  of  the  first  or  third  person ;  in  the  subjunctive, 
if  of  the  second  person. 
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e.g.  Quid  flieio  ?  becomes  quid  (se)  fiusere  ? 
Quid  facts  7  becomes  quid  (Hie)  floceret  ? 
Quid  faoit  7  becomes  quid  (iUiim)  fiaoere  ? 

(But  rogaYit,  quid  (Ipse,  Hie,  &c.)  Caceret  for  all  alike.) 

765  3.  All  subordinate  sentences  (§§  738,  758),  as  also  all  sentences 
in  the  subjunctive  and  imperative  moods  in  oratio  recta,  are  put  in  the 
subjunctive  (comp.  §  67a),  with  few  exceptions,  viz. : 

{a)  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  the  apodosis  to  a 
conditional  sentence,  are  (in  oratio  obliqoa)  expressed  in  the  active 
voice  by  the  future  participle  with  fttlase :  in  the  passive,  by  the  peri- 
phrasis futurum  fnisse  ut  (§  771).  The  future  participle  with  esse  is 
used  also  for  the  present  (and  sometimes  for  the  imperfect)  active;  and 
fore  or  futurum  esse  ut  for  the  present  (and  sometimes  for  the  im- 
perfect) passive. 

{h)  Occasionally  short  relative  clauses  are  attracted  into  the  infin- 
itive :  (compare  §  701). 

Scribebant,  ut  feras  quasdam  mitesoere  arte,  sic  Immitem  et  impla- 

cabllem  ejus  Tiri  aulmum  esse.    (Liv.) 
Admonemus  cives  nos  eorum  esse  et,  si  non  easdem  opes  habere, 

eaadem  tamea  pa^riam  incolere.     (Liv.) 
Afflrmavi  quidvis  me  potius  pexpessurum,  quam  ex  Italia  ad  beUum 

ante  exiturum.     (Cic.) 

(r)  Sentences  with  dum  sometimes  (in  poets,  &c.)  retain  the  indi- 
cative (cf.  §  759). 

Pic  hospes  Spartae  nos  te  hie  vidisse  Jacentes  dum  Sanctis  patriae 
legibus  obsequimnr.    (Cic.) 

766  (B)  I.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  are  present,  or  perfect,  or 
future  according  as  the  time  would  have  been  present,  past,  or  future 
in  the  oratio  recta. 

a.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  usually  secondary,  viz.  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect,  especially  in  conmiands  or  questions ;  but  the 
present  and  perfect  are  sometimes  used,  especially  if  the  verb  on  which 
the  whole  oratio  obllqua  depends  be  in  the  present. 

767  (C)  In  ordinary  historical  accounts  no  other  person  than  the 
third  can  in  general  be  used.    Thus 

I.  Instead  of  pronouns  of  the  ist  or  2nd  persons,  the  pronouns  se, 
suus,  ipse,  is,  iUe,  in  the  requisite  cases  are  used. 

The  pronouns  hie,  this  near  me,  and  iste,  that  near  you,  are  rarely 
found  in  oratio  obliqua. 

(Hos  and  noster  are  sometimes  used  by  Caesar  of  the  Roman  people 
or  Roman  army  generally.) 

a.    All  finite  verbs  are  put  in  the  third  person. 
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768       The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  above  may  be  useful : 
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(A)     Mood:  Principal  sentences. 

Oratio  Recta* 
'  Indicative 


Statements 


Subjunctive  (hypothesis) 


(  Indicative  i  ^^  ^  ^^^  P^* 
Questions        \  j  and  pers. 

1  Subjunctive 

Commands  or   Imperative    | 
Prohibitions    Subjunctive  ) 

Subordinate  sentences. 

Indicative    | 
Subjunctive) 

(B)    Tense, 

Presents 
Future  ) 

Completed  Future  | 
Perfect  | 

Imperfect 


Present 

Future  | 

Completed  Future  f 
Perfect       | 
Imperfect   f 
Pluperfect  ^ 

(C)    Person, 

ego,  mens,  no8,  noBter,  tu, 
tuns,  T08,  TesUr,  Urte,  is, 
lUe. 


hlc,  niixic, 


often  by 


Oratio  Ohiiqtta, 
Infinitive, 

In  active,  future  part, 
with  folBse,  or  some- 
times (for  present  or 
imperfect)  esse. 

In  passive  fatnmm 
fulBse,  ut,  8cc,y  or 
sometimes  (for  pre- 
sent or  imperfect)  fore 
or  faturum  esse,  ut,  6cc. 

Infinitive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 

Subjunctive 


Subjunctive 


Sttbjuncti*ve, 
Imperfect,      sometimes 

Present 
Pluperfect,     sometimes 

Perfect 
Imperfect 
Pluperfect 
Future  participle  with 

faerlm 

Infinitive, 
Present 

Fut.  part,  with  esse 
Perfect 


^se,  Ipse,  snus,  (usually) 

.  of  the  subject  of  the 

sentence:  is,  iUe,  of 

what  is  not  the  subject 

llle,  tun,  tuno. 
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769       The  above  rules  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts : 


O RATIO  RECTA. 

Slpa- 
oem  popnlus  Bomaniu  cum  Hel- 
vetilB  facif/,  in  earn  partem  ibunt 
atqne  Ibi  erunt  HelvetU,  ubl  tu  eos 
constltn^r/j  atque  esse  nAneris ; 
sin  beilo  perseqnl  penevera^Ar, 
remlnlsc/Vor  et  Teterls  incom- 
modl  populi  Roman!  et  prlstinae 
vlrtutlB  HelYetlonun.  Qnod  Im- 
proviso  unum  pairnm  adortus 
<fj,  cnm  11  qui  flnmen  transl- 
erant  snis  anxillnm  ferre  non  pot- 
erant^  ne  ob  eam  rem  aut  tuae 
magnopere  Tlrtntl  trlbu^r/j  aut 
nos  dBBj^xeris.  Nos  ita  a  patri- 
tma  majoritmsque  nostris  HHAlGimtu 
ut  magis  Tlrtute,  quam  dolo  con- 
XimAamus  ant  Insidiis  nlXamur. 
Qoare  ne  oommif^rAr  ut  hie  locus 
ulil  oonstitimuj  ex  calamitate  po- 
puli Bomani  et  Intemeelone  exer- 
citus  nmnen  capi^ /  aut  memorlam 
vxodat,  * 

770  Eo  miJbi 

minus  dubltattonls  da/tf r,  quod  eas 
res  quas  yos  (legatl  Helyetil)  com- 
memoraw/ii  memorla  teneo,  at- 
que eo  gravius  ferd  quo  minus 
merlto  populi  Rom.  wodderunt; 
qui  si  alicujus  Injurlae  sibi  con- 
sdus  foisset,  non  tnit  dlfflcUe  ca- 
vere:  sed  eo  deoeptor  ejtj  quod 
neque  commlssum  a  se  iauilige/fat 
quare  timeret,  neque  sine  causa 
timendum  pvLtabat,  Quod  si  ve- 
terls  contumellae  oblivlsci  Yoh, 
num  etlam  recentium  Injurlarum, 
quod  me  invito  iter  per  provin- 
vlneiam  per  vim  UmptaBtis^  quod 
Haeduos,  quod  Ambaxros,  quod  Al- 
lobrogas  vexas^/j,  memorlam  depo- 
nere  vojjumf  Quod  'vestra  vic- 
toria tam  Insolenter  i^oTlB/niniy 
quodque  tam  dlu  *voj  iihpune  In- 
jurlas  tnlisse^  aAmiTamlm,  eodem 


Oratio  obliqua. 

>  (Is  ita  cum  Caesare  eglt):  81 
pacem  populus  Bomanus  cum  Hei- 
vetiis  tBuceret,  in  eam  partem  ituros 
atque  iHJuturos  Helvetios,  ubi  eoa 
Caesar  constituijj<f/  atque  esse  vo- 
lalsjet:  sin  bello  persequi  perse- 
reraret,  mnloiBoeretur  et  veterla 
Incommodi  populi  Bomani  et  prla- 
tinae  vlrtutis  Helvetiorum.  Quod 
improvlso  unum  pagum  adortus 
ejjety  cum  11  qui  flumen  transLr- 
jent  snis  auxilium  ferre  non  poa- 
jenty  ne  Ob  eam  rem  aut  suae  mag- 
nopere vlrtuti  tritmeret  aut  ipjos 
despiceret:  jeitB,  a  patribusmaJor> 
ibusque  juis' diAicLsje,  ut  magis 
vlrtute,  qual^  dolo  comtemAerent 
aut  Insidiis  nlt?r^/f<r.  Quare  ne 
commltteret  ut  is  locus  ubi  consti- 
tisjent  ex  calamitate  populi  Bo- 
mani et  intemeelone  exercitus  no- 
men  GSLV^ret  aut  memorlam  iiro- 
deret, 

(His  Caesar  ita  respondit:)  Eo 
jtbi  minus  duUtationis  dari,  quod 
eas  res,  quas  legatl  Helvetli  com- 
memamssent  memorla  tener^,  at- 
que eo  gravius  terre  quo  minus 
mento  populi  Bom.  axxMJssent: 
qui  si  alicujus  ii^uriae  sibi  con- 
sdus  fbisset,  non  tmsse  dilBelle 
cavere;  sed  eo  deceptum,  quod 
neque  commlssum  a  se  inteilig^r^^ 
quare  tlmeret,  neque  sine  causa 
timendum  puXaret,  Quod  si  ve- 
teria  contumeliae  oblivlsci  yellety 
num  etlam  recentium  Injurlarum, 
quod  eo  inviio  iter  per  provlndam 
per  vim  temptaar^;!/,  quod  Hae- 
duos,  quod  Ambarros,  quod  Allo- 
brogas  YeiXBssentj  memorlam  de- 
ponerepojjtf.?  Quod  Jtia  victoria 
tam  insolenter  gloriar^/ur,  quod- 
que tam  dlu  u  impune  Injurlaa 
tulisse  wtaairarentur,  eodem  pert!- 


*  '//iai/e  carried  off  scotfree^  i.e.  ^hcme  not  been  punished  for  ^ 
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parttiir/.  SSvBOO/brunt  enlm  d/i  im- 
xnoFtalM,  quo  graTlua  homines  ex 
commiitattlonerenimdoleaiit,  quos 
pro  scelere  eorum  ulcisci  vellnt, 
his  secnndlores  interdnm  res  et 
diutuzniorem  imxranitatem  oonce- 
dere.  Cum  haec  Ita  sint,  tamen 
st  ohsides  a  *vobu  mihi  dabuntur, 
utl  ea  quae  poUlcemini  factnros 
IntelUga;;!,  et  si  Haeduls  do  In- 
Jnrils,  quas  Ipsls  soollsque  eomm 
tatvUittisj  Item  si  Allohroglbns  sa- 
tisfadr/Af ,  vobiscum  paoem  t&Gtam, 

771  Rem  male  egit 
natura^  quod  cervls  et  comidbus 
^itam  diuturnam,  quorum  id  nihil 
Interesset^,  hominlhus,  quorum 
mazlme  Intezfolsset,  tarn  ezlguam 
▼itam  dedi/ :  quorum  si  aetas  po- 
tnlsset  esse  longinquior,  omnibus 
perfectis  artlbus,  omni  doctrlna, 
hominum  vita  erudi/^  esset, 

*  Subjunctive  by  §  732. 

772  Quid 
est  levius  aut  turptns  quam  auc- 
tore  hoste  de  summis  rebus  capere 
consilium? 


773  Deorum  Immortalium  benlgnitate, 
meis  consililB,  i>atlentla  militum, 
Veli  Jam  erunt  in  potestate  popull 
Roman!:  quid  de  praeda  facien- 
dum censetts  f 


O  RATIO  OBLIQUA. 

nere.  Gonsue/j^  enlm  dear  inunor- 
talfis,  quo  graylus  homines  ex  con^ 
mutatlone  rerum  doleant,  quae  pro 
scelere  eomm  ulcisd  vellnt^  hla 
secundiores  Interdum  res  et  dlu-. 
tumlorem  impunitatem  concedere. 
Com  ea  ita  sint,  tamen  si  obsides 
ab  its  sibi  6£ntur,  utl  ea  qtiae  pol- 
Uceantur  facturos  intelliga/,  et  si 
Haeduls  de  Injuriis,  quas  ipsia 
soollsque  eorum  tDtvltrint,  Item  si 
Allobrogibus  sati8£aci^7»^,  jeje  cum 
ils  pacem  esje  tdLOturum.     (Caes.) 

Theophrastus  morlens  accusajse 
naturam  dicitur,  quod  cervls  et  cor- 
nidbus  Titam  dlutumam,  quorum 
id  nihil  interesset.  hominibns,  quo- 
rum maxlme  Interfnisset,  tam  ezl- 
guam vltam  dedijjf/:  quorum  si 
aetas  potuisset  esse  longinquior, 
futurumfidsse  ut  omnibus  perfectis 
artibus,  omni  doctrina,  hominum 
▼ita  ervuBiHretur,    (Cic.) 

(TMbuni  militum  nihil  temere 
agendum  ezistlmabant :)  Quid  esse 
leviuB  aut  turplus  quam  auctore 
hoste  de  summis  rebus  capere  con- 
silium?   (Caes.) 

(Litteras  ad  senatum  misit,) 
deum  immortalium  benignltate, 
suis  consUiis,  patlenUa  militum, 
Veioj  Jam  fire  in  potestate  popull 
Bomanl :  quid  de  praeda  fodendnm 
censerent  f    (I-iv.) 


774       Quod  yero  ad  amidtlam  po-  (Dixit)... Quod  vero  ad  amid- 

puli  Romanl  sAlvlermtf  id  lis  eripl      tlam  popull  Bom.  aAttilissent,  id 
quia  patl  poss/V  /  lis  eripl  quia  patl  poss^^  f  (Caes.) 


775  Ala  est  in  vestibulo  tempi! 
XAdniae  Junonis,  cujus  cinis  nullo 
unquam  movetur  vento. 


(Fama  est)  Ktam  esse  in  vestl- 
bulo  templl  Ladniae  Junonis,  cu- 
Jus  (— et  ejus)  dnerem  nullp  un- 
quam mover/  vento.     (Liv.) 
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O  RATIO  RECTA.  O  RATIO  OBLIQUA. 

776       'Bseitur  wxaAuj  nmntiie  deo-  M\m6um  censent  regi  xraznine 

mm :  est  quasi  oommimis  iiz1>8  et  deonim  eumqjie  ease  quasi  comma- 

ciTitas  hominiim  et  ddoriim...ez  nemxabemet  dYitaXem  hominum 

quo  illad  natvra  conseqn/Vt^r  nt,  et  deonim... ex  quo  illud  natnra 

&c.  donseqai  ut,  &c.     (Cic.) 


(Aegerrime  id  plebs  ferebat:) 

777  Jtuoent  tamdiu  trrita^  actiones  Jacer^  tam  diu  irrit^j  actiones 
quae  de  nojtrUi  commodis  ferim-  quae  de  jiAa  commodis  ferr^^Ttur 
tor,  cum  interim  de  sanguine  ac  cum  interim  de  sanguine  ac  sup- 
supplicio  nojtro  lata  le^r  confestim  plicio  juo  iBXam  legem  confestim 
exercetwr.     (Gomp.  §§  729,  733.)      exerctfri.     (Liv.) 

778  When  an  indicative  mood  is  found  in  the  midst  of  oratio  obllqua, 
it  expresses  an  assertion  of  the  narrator,  not  of  the  person  whose  speech 
is  being  reported ;  as 

Caesar  per  exploratores  cerUor  factus  est,  ex  ea  parte  vici,  quam  Gallls 
ooncesserat,  omnes  noctu  discessisse.    (Caes.) 

(The  clause  quam  GaUis  ooncesserat  is  Caesar's  explanation  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  :  the  scouts  would  describe  it  to  him  by  the  local  rela- 
'  ttons.) 

Interim  Caesari  nuntiatur  Sulmonenses,  quod  oppidum  a  Confinio  vn. 

milium  intervallo  abest,  cupere  ea  fieicere  quae  yellet,  sed  a  Q.  Lu- 

cretio  senatore  et  Attic  Peligno  proMberi,  qui  id  oppidum  vn. 

oohortiLum  praesidio  tenebant.     (Caes.) 
Diogenes  quidem  Cynicus  dicere  solebat  Hanmlum,  qui  tempoxlbus  nils 

praedo  fellx  habebatur,  contra  decs  testimonium  dicere,  quod  in 

lUa  fortuna  tam  diu  viyeret.     (Cic.) 

779  But  this  principle  is  sometimes  neglected,  and  the  indicative  put  where 
the  subjunctive  ought  to  stand. 

C.  Mario  magna  atqne  mlrabUia  portend!  liamspex  dlxerat :  proinde, 

quae  anlmo  agltabat,  fretus  dls  ageret.    (Sail. ) 
Hortatur  ad  cetera  quae  IcTla  sunt,  parem  aulmum  genxkt.    (Sail.) 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
ORDER   OF    WORDS    AND  SENTENCES. 

780       i*    Order  of  words  in  a  prose  sentence. 

The  order  in  which  the  words  stand  in  a  Latin  sentence  is  not  fixed  by 
any  invariable  rule  but  depends  chiefly  on  the  requirements  o{  facility  of 
comprehension^  emphasis  and  rhythm. 
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(A)  FiDtcility  of  comprehension  suggests  the  following  rules,  which 
however  are  frequently  superseded,  if  emphasis  or  rhythm  require  a  different 
order. 

781  V,  "^^  subject  is  put  first,  the  predicate  last,  and  the  object  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  predicate  interposed,  in  order  that  the  precise  extent 
and  purport  of  the  predicate  may  be  known,  before  the  hearer  or  reader  can 
suppose  the  sense  to  be  complete. 

Cur  ego  tuas  partes -sasclplo  7    Cur  M.  TuUIub  P.  AMcanl  monmnenta 
requlxit,  P.  ScLpio  eiun,  qui  Ilia  sustiilit,  defendlt  7    (Cic.) 

In  poetry  the  order  depends  greatly  on  the  requirements  of  the  metre  : 
Ponltnr  ad  patrloB  barbara  praeda  deoa.    (Ov.) 

782  *•  Qualificatory  expressions  (except  attributes)  are  for  a  similar  reason 
placed  immediately  before  the  word  they  qualify.     Consequently, 

(ff)  The  preposition  precedes  its  substantive,  either  immediately,  or 
with  qualificatory  expressions  only  interposed. 

Consul  de  1)eUo  ad  populnm  tullt.    (Liv.) 
Sine  uUo  metu  et  suinma  cum  lionestate  YiTemus.    (Cic. ) 
Haec  offlda  pertinent  ad  earom  rerum,  qnlbus  utnntur  homines,  fiuml- 
tatem,  ad  opes,  ad  oopias.    (Cic.) 

783  Some  prepositions,  chiefly  disyllabic,  occasionally  stand  after  a  relative 
pronoun  without  a  substantive. 

Cnm  is  always  suffixed  to  personal  and  usually  to  relative  pronouns. 

Quinqne  cobortes  firmnentatum  in  prozimas  segetes  mittlt,  quas  inter  et 

castra  unus  onmino  collls  intererat.     (Caes.) 
Homo  disertos  non  intellegit  eum,  quem  contra  didt,  landarl  a  se,  eos, 

apnd  quos  didt,  YitnperarL    (Cic.) 

In  poetry  the  order  is  often  modified. 

Bolus  ayem  caelo  dejedt  ab  alto.    (Verg.) 

Foedera  regum  vel^Gablis  vel  cum  rlgidis  aequata  Sabinls.  (Hor.) 

78ft  (^)  Adverbs  and  oblique  cases  precede  the  verb  or  adjective  to  which 
they  belong. 

Bellum  dvlle  opinione  plemmque  et  fiama  gnbematur.    (Cic.) 
Multi  antem,  Gnatbonum  similes,  sunt  loco,  fortuna,  fama  superioseff. 

(Cic.) 
[c)    Negatives  precede  the  word  they  qualify. 

Vec  anlmo  nee  beneyolentiae  nee  patientiae  cujusqnam  pro  TObis  oedam. 

(Plancus.) 

Nibll  ne  ab  iis  quldem  trlbunis  ad  Velitras  memorabUe  fEtctum.    (Liv.) 

785  3.  Attributes,  whether  adjectives,  substantives  in  apposition,  or  ob- 
lique cases,  usually  follow  their  substantive,  but  the  reverse  order  is  frequent, 
and  with  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  adjectives  of  number  and  quantity, 
is  the  rule. 

Frindpio  male  reprebendunt  praemedltatlonem  rerum  fbturamm.  (Cic.) 
Balbns  quaestor,  magna  numerata  pecunla,  magno  pondere  auri,  majore 
argentl  coaoto  de  publids  exactionlbns,  Kal.  Juniis  traiedt  se  in 
regnum  Bogndis,  plane  bene  peoullatns.    (Asin.  PoUio.) 
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BeUieniu  Tama  D«ineti1i  Domitiimi  quendam,  nobilem  illlc,  Caaoarls 
hosidtem,  a  eontraila  fiustipiie  nuxnmis  aoceptlB  comprebeiidJi  et 
strangulaTlt.    (Gael.) 

Adjectives  and  (not  so  frequently)  a  genitive  case  are  sometimes  put 
before,  instead  of  between  or  after,  a  preposition  and  its  substantive  : 
e.g.  Magna  ez  parte,  trUms  de  rebus,  ea  de  causa;  deorum  In  mente. 

738  In  many  expressions  the  order  of  the  words  is  fixed  by  custom : 

e.g.  Fopnlns  Bomanns,  ciyls  Bomanns,  res  fkmlllaris,  res  gestae,  aes 
aUenum,  Jns  civile,  senatus  eonsultmn,  maglster  equitiim,  tribonus 
plelil,  pontifex  maximus,  Bona  Dea,  Carthago  nova,  &c. 

787  4-  When  a  substantive  is  qualified  by  both  an  adjective  and  a  genitive, 
or  by  both  a  genitive  and  a  prepositional  expression,  the  adjective  in  the 
first  case,  the  genitive  in  the  second  case,  is  usually  put  first,  and  the  other 
attribute  interposed  between  that  and  the  substantive,  e.  g. 

Amldtia  nnllam  aetatis  degendae  ratlonem  patltnr  esse  eipertem  soL 

(Cic.) 
Ci^ixs  ratlonls  vim  ez  lUo  caelestiL  Eplcurl  de  regula  et  Judicio  volumine 
accepimus.    (Cic.) 

788  5*  Relative  pronouns  regularly  stand  at  the  commencement  of  their 
clause,  never  after  their  verb. 

Hie  est^  qnem  qnaerliuius.    Qnae  com  Ita  slnt,  hoc  loqnor. 

But  sometimes  an  emphatic  word  (or  words)  is  prefixed  to  the  relative, 
especially  when  the  demonstrative  sentence  is  put  after  the  relative  sentence. 

Bomam  qnae  apportata  snnt,  ad  aedem  Honoris  et  Vlrtutis  vldemns. 

739  6.  Connective  adverbs  and  interrogative  pronouns  usually  (except  for 
emphasis*  sake)  stand  at  the  head  of  their  clause  or  only  after  words  (e.g. 
relative  or  demonstrative  pronouns)  referring  to  the  preceding  sentence; 
never  after  their  verb. 

Quae  cnjnsmodi  sint,  fEicillus  Jitm  luteUigenms,  emn  ad  ipsa  ridleulonun 

genera  venlemus.    (Cic. ) 
Haec  tu,  Erud,  tot  et  tanta  si  nactns  esses  in  reo,  quam  dlu  diceres  ? 

(Cic.) 
But  in  poetry  we  have,  e.g. : 

Tn  nnmina  ponti  victa  domas  Ipsnmque,  regit  qui  numina  pontl    (Ov.) 

790 '  7*  Words  belonging  to  two  or  more  co-ordinate  words  or  expressions 
should  strictly  be  put  either  before  them  all  or  after  them  all.  But  it  is 
very  usual,  partly  for  rhythm's  sake,  for  the  common  word  to  be  put  after 
the  first  of  the  co-ordinated  words. 

Jam  vlris  ylres,  Jam  ferro  sua  vis,  Jam  consilia  duoihus  deerant.    (Liv.) 
An  tu  ezistimas,  cum  esset  Hippocrates  ille  Cous,  fnisse  tum  alios  medi- 
cos, qui  morUs,  alios  qui  volnerilms,  alios  qui  oculis  mederentur. 

(Cic.) 

Una  est  enlm  eloquentla,  nam  sive  de  caeli  natura  loquitur,  sive  de  terra, 

sive  de  divina  vi  sive  de  huinana,  sive  ez  Inferiore  loco  sive  ez  aequo 

sive  ez  superiore,  sive  ut  impellat  homiues,  sive  ut  doceat,  sive 

ut  deterreat,  rivis  est  diducta  oratio,  non  fontihus.  ,  (Cic. ) 

But  in  poetry  irregularities  occur :  e.g. 

Fads  eras  mediusque  belli.  -  (Hor.)  • 
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791       (B)    Emphasis  suggests  the  following  rules: 

I.  Any  word  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  is  placed  at  dr  near  the 
"beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  sometimes,  if  not  the  primary  predicate,  at 
the  end  (as  an  unusual  position). 

A  malifl  mors  abdiLclt,  non  a  1x>iil8.    (Cic.) 

Dedl  Tonlam  homini  Impudenter  petenti.    (Cic.) 

Sequemur  Igitur  hoc  tempore  et  In  hac  a^uaestione  potlsslmiun  Stoioos. 

(Cic.) 

4.  An  unemphatic  word  is  sometimes  inserted  between  words  con- 
nected with  one  another,  partly  to  throw  thtf  words  before  it  into  greater 
relief,  partly  to  prevent  itself  occupying  a  more  important  position  in  the 
sentence.     So  especially  est,  sunt,  &c. 

Qnadridui  sexmonem  8nperlorl1)iis  ad  te  peraoriptum  lilnlfi  mislmiu. 

(Cic.) 
Qni  in  fortonae  perlcoUs  sunt  ac  varletate  yersatl.    (Cic.) 
Primum  Marcelli  ad  Nolam  praello  populus  se  BomanuB  erezlt.    (Cic.) 

3.  Contrasted  words  are  put  next  to  one  another. 

Ego  Q.  Fablnm,  senem  adulescens,  Ita  dllexi  ut  aequalem.    (Cic.) 
Quid  quod  tu  te  Ipse  in  cOBtodlam  dedlsti?    (Cic.) 

4.  Contrasted  pairs  of  words  are  often  put  with  the  words  in  one  pair 
in  a  reverse  order  to  that  of  the  other  pair^  (two  of  the  contrasted  words 
still  often  being  together  as  by  last  rule).  This  figure  is  called  clilasmna 
(i.  e.  crossing), 

Xlatio  enlm  nostra  oonsentlt ;  tepncr&at  oratio.    (Cic.) 

Com  spe  vincendl  slmul  abjecisti  certandi  etlam  cupiditatem.    (Cic.) 

Clarlorem  Inter  Bomanos  deditlo  Postnmlimi,  qnam  Fontnm  incruenta 

▼Ictoria  inter  Samnites  fecit.  ,  (Liv.) 
Cedere  alius,  alius  obtnincari.    (Sail.) 

5.  Where  cumulative  effect  or  a  sense  of  similarity  rather  than  con- 
trast is  desired,  the  same  order  of  words  is  preserved  in  the  component 
clauses.    This  figure  is  called  anapliora  (i.e.  repetition). 

His  similes  sunt  omnes  qui  virtuti  student:  levantur  vltiis,  levantur 

errorilms.    (Cic.) 
Ut  non  nequiquam  tantae  virtutis  homines  Judicarl  deberet  ausos  esse 

transire  latissimum  flumen,  ascendere  altissimas  rupes,  sublre  ini- 

quissimum  locum.    (Caes. ) 

793        (C)    Rhythm  admits  of  no  definite  rules  being  given,  but  suggests 

I.  That  short  words  or  expressions  occupying  a  distinct  position  as 
subject,  predicate,  &c.  be  put  first. 

Erant  ei  yeteres  inimicitiae  ctmi  duobus  Rosdis  Amerinis.     (Cic.) 
Terrebat  et  prozimus  annus  lugubris  duomm  consulum  ftaneribus.  (Liv. ) 
Movet  ferocem  a,n1niuin  Juyenls  sen  ira  seu  detrectandi  certaminis  pudor 
seu  inezsuperabills  vis  fati.    (Liv.) 

1,  That  there  be 'variety  in  the  arrangements  of  neighbouring  sen- 
tences as  regards  prosody  and  syntax.  (Thus  B.  4,  and  B.  5,  are  often 
found  together.) 
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Vide  quid  interslt  inter  tnam  liUdinem  majorumque  auotorltatem,  inter 
amorem  furoremqne  tnum  et  illorom  consUium  atque  prndentiam. 

(Cic.) 

Adde  hnc  fontlum  gelidas  perennltates,  llquores  perlucidos  amninm, 
riparum  vestitns  vlridisBiniOB,  spelimearum  concavas  amplltudines, 
sazorum  ^.speritates,  impendentiiun  montimn  altitudines  immensi- 
tatesque  camporom  :  adde  etlam  reconditas  ami  argentiqne  yenas 
infinitamqae  vim  marmoris.    (Cic.) 

793  (D)    The  position  of  the  following  adverbs  may  be  specially  noticed: 

(a)  Nam  always,  namque  almost  always,  at  the  beginning ;  enlm  after 
one  or  (rarely)  two  words. 

(d)  Itaque  almost  always  at  beginning ;  Igitur  usually  (except  in  Sallust) 
after  one  or  two  words. 

(c)  Etiam  immediately  precedes  the  word  it  qualifies ;  qudqne,  qnidem, 
demiun,  immediately  succeed  such  a  word. 

(d)  Tamen  first  except  for  emphasis ;  autem,  vero,  after  bne  (or  two 
closely  connected)  words, 

{f)  Ne  (affirmative)  is  (except  in  a  peculiar  class  of  answers  in  Plautus) 
prefixed  to  a  pe;:sonal  or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

794  ii.    Position  of  subordinate  sentences. 

I.  Subordinate  sentences  (except  those  which  express  a  result)  follow 
the  rule  of  qualificatory  words  or  phrases,  i.e.  they  are  put  before  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  to  which  they  belong ;  either  before  the  whole  of  it  or  before 
all  but  a  few  words. 

Cnin  hostitun  copiae  non  longe  a1)Bunt,  etiamsi  inruptio  nulla  facta  est, 

tamen  pecunia  rellnqnitnr,  agricultura  deseritur.    (Cic.) 
Qui  autem  ita  faciet,  ut  oportet,  primnm  vlgllet  in  deligendo  (quern 

imitetur),  deinde,  quern  prolMivit,  in  eo,  quae  mazlme  excellent,  ea 

dlligentlsslme  persequatnr.    (Cic.) 
Quid  autem  agatur  cum  aperuero,  fiudle  erlt  statuere  quam  sententiam 

dicatlB.    (Cic.) 

«.    A  short  principal  sentence  is  often  prefixed  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  subordinate  sentence,  especially  if  this  be  a  dependent  interrogative. 

Stoicorum  autem  non  Ignoras  quam  sit  subtile  veil  spinosum  potius  dis* 
serendi  genus.    (Cic.) 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   SYNTAX. 

I.  Prepositions  and  quasi-prepositional  Adverbs. 

II.  Conjunctions. 

III.  Negative  particles, 

IV.  Interrogative  particles, 

V.  Pronouns. 


I.    Prepositions  and  quasi-prepositional  Adverbs. 

795  i.     {a\    Prepositions  proper ;  are  those  which  are  not  used  except 
with  a  substantive  in  an  oblique  case  (or  in  composition). 

ab,  ad,  apnd,  da,  com,  de,  ex.  In,  inter,  ob,  per,  pro,  sed,  sine,  sub, 
His.    To  these  may  be  added  erga,  penes,  teniu. 

(h)  Some  other  words  have  both  an  adverbial  and  a  prepositional 
use,  i.e.  are  used  both  without  a  substantive  dependent,  and  with  a  sub- 
stantive in  an  oblique  case : 

adyenos,  ante,  circa,  cirdter,  drcrun,  dtra,  dam,  dancnlnm, 
contra,  coram,  ergo,  extra,  Infra,  Intra,  Intus,  jnzta,  palam,  pone,  poet, 
prae,  praeter,  procul,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  sinful,  subter,  super, 
supra,  ultra. 

(f )  A  few  particles  used  only  in.  composition,  viz.  amb- ;  an-,  dis-, 
per-,  red-,  -secus;  and  a  few  adverbs  closely  akin  to  prepositions,  e.g. 
contro,  Intro,  retro,  simul,  simitu  are  also  noticed. 

796  ii.    The  following  are  {a)  used  with  accusative  and  ablative;  in, 
sub,  super.    Clam  has  very  rarely  an  accusative. 

(^)    Used  with  accusative  only; 

ad,  adversus,  ante,  apud,  circnm,  circa,  cirdter,  c*8,  dtra,  dam, 
•       danculum,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  ob,  penes,  per,  pone, 
poet,  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra,  uls,  ultra. 

.    (r)     With  ablative  only;  ab,  coram,  cum,  de,  ex,  intus,  palam, 
praa,  pro,  procul,  sed,  simul,  sine. 

{i)    With  accusative  and  dative :  advorsum,  contra,  Juxta. 

{e)     With  genitive  and  ablative;  tonus. 

(/)   With  genitive  only;  ergo. 
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797  iii.  {a)  Prepositions  used  in  composition  (as  well  as  with  oblique 
cases); 

ab,  ad,  axmd,  cum,  de,  ez,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  prae,  pro,  sed,  rab. 

(^)    Used  with  verbs,  but  without  clear  mark  of  composition ; 
ante,  contra,  intra,  post,  praeter,  subter,  snper. 

798  Occasionally  the  preposition  is  separated  from  its  case  by  other  words. 
This  is  usual  with  per  in  oaths  and  adjurations :  but  otherwbe  is  almost 
confined  to  poetry. 

Ergo  and  versus  are  always  subjoined  to  the  substantive  ;  tonus  to  the 
substantive  or  its  epithet.  Cum  is  always  subjoined  to  a  personal  pronoun, 
and  often  to  a  relative  pronoun.     Besides  these : — 

Cicero  subjoins  propter  occasionally  to  personal  and  relative  pronouns ; 
de,  contra,  and,  rarely,  ante,  drca,  eircum  to  relatives. 

Vergil  occasionally  subjoins  eircum,  contra,  inter,  juxta,  penes, 
propter,  sine,  subter,  supra ;  and,  when  an  attribute  follows,  ab,  ad, 
ez,  in,  per,  sub,  ultra.  Other  writers  have  occasional  instances,  Livy 
and  Tacitus  not  infrequently;  especially  after  relatives. 


799        Abe,  &b,  ^from  (ab  before  vowels,  a  before  consonants) :  with  abla- 
tive only. 

From  ia)  e.g.  ab  urbe,  from  the  city;  a  puero  hoc  fedt,  be  has 
done  it  from  his  boyhood;  a  Fuflo  solyere,  to  pay  by  a  draft  on  Fufius; 
possum  a  me  dare,  /  can  simply  (jt')from  home, 

(b)  Of  the  Silent:  from  or  by;  oaptus  a  rege,  taAen  by  the  king; 
lona  torrida  ab  ignl^  a  belt  scorched  by  fire, 

(r)  Of  the  department  concerned :  a  te  stat,  be  is  on  your  side ; 
BervuB  a  rationibus,  a  sla^vefor  book-keeping. 

In  composition :  abs  before  c,  q,  t ;  as  before  p;  ab  before  d,  1,  n, 
r,  s,  j,  b,  and  vowels ;  au  before  f,  except  in  afni,  afore;  a  before  m,  t. 

It  denotes  separation;  e.g.  abscedere,  to  go  away;  abdicaze,  to  cry 
off^  renounce;  consumption;  e.g.  absorbere,  to  sup  vp;  reversal;  e.g. 
a  Jungere,  to  unyoke, 

goo       Absque,  without^  used  only  as  preposition  with  ablative.    Not  in  Cicero 
or  Augustan  writers. 

Absque  sententia  (Quintil.),  without  thinking.  In  Plautus  absque  te 
foret  (conditional  clause),  had  it  not  been  for  you, 

801       Ad,  to  (but  not  into):  with  accusative  only: 

(a)  To ;  ire  ad  Caxmam,  to  go  to  Cc^ua ;  ad  axma,  to  arms ;  ad 
neoem  oaedi,  to  be  beaten  to  death;  comp.  ad  f&tlm  (aflktlm),  §  ai7 ; 
admodum,  {t^  to  the  limit  f)  'very. 

Ad  septingentos  periere,  They  perished  to  the  number  ofsen}en  hundred. 
Sometimes  the  prepositional  character  is  foigotten;  e.g.  ad  miUe  ot 
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tlagentl  caesl,  up  to  1700  men  twere  killed;  ad  lioc  (in  addition  to  tbis\ 
be^idej^  moreover. 

(b)  At^  near^  before:  ad  manxim  habere,  to  have  at  bis  hand; 
ad  Tinxim  dlsertus,  eloquent  over  bis  twine ;  ad  postremum^  at  last ;  ad 
Uemem)  on  tbe  approach  of<winter, 

(c)  Looking  at  (of  a  model  or  object) :  ad  liuno  modum  Instituere, 
to  train  tip  after  ibis  fashion ;  ad  Indlbrixim  salntare,  to  greet  in  mockery ; 
comparare  ad  lectlcam  hominev,  to  get  porters  for  the  sedan. 

In  composition :  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  0  and  (written  c)  to  4, 
and  the  d  omitted  before  gn.  But  it  is  also  often  assimilated  to  p,  f,  g, 
t;  n,  1,  r,  and  the  d  is  often  omitted  before  s. 

To,  at:  accSdere,  to  approach;  adoptare,  to  adopt;  adamare,  to  fall 
in  love ;  addnbitare,  to  come  to  doubt. 

In  addition :  agnasci,  to  be  born  (gr0<iv)  into  a  family  (often  only  in- 
tenave) ;  addddre,  to  eat  up;  attrectare,  to  handle, 

802  Adyersum,  adyersns  (also  exadyennm,  exadyenru,  as  adverb  rarely) 
with  dative  and  accusative.     Towards,  against : 

(a)    with  dative :  venire  advorsnin  mlbi  (Plant.),  to  come  to  fetch  me ; 

(3)  with  accusative:  ezadversuB  eum  locum,  opposite  to  that  place; 
adversas  montem,  breasting  the  hill;  adyersas  ea  respondere,  to  reply  to 
this ;  adversus  edlctum,  against  the  edict, 

803  Amb-,  am-,  an-  in  composition  only ;  around,  on  both-  sides  (comp. 
041^1^  afx^uj,  ambo) ;  e.  g. 

amb&re,  go  round,  canvass;  amptitare,  lop  around,  cut  off;  anclsus, 
cut  round  or  at  both  ends, 

804  Ante  (antld,  old)  before:  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative. 

(a)  Beforcy  as  adverb :  paacls  ante  dlebos  (before  by  a  few  days, 
§  496),  afe^w  days  before, 

(b)  With  accusative:  ante  ostium  stare,  to  stand  before  tbe  door; 
ante  alios  miserandus,  pitiable  before  (above)  others. 

For  antebao,  KOietLy  previous ly,  §  212. 

In  composition ;  anteoeUexe,  (project)  excel;  anteponere,  place  in 
front, 

806       Apnd,  at;  only  with  accusative:  usually  with  names  of  persons. 
Apud  me  esse,  at  my  bouse  or  in  my  judgment;  non  suin  apnd  me  (Ter.), 
i  am  not  in  my  senses ;  apud  populum  mannmlssos,  freed  in  presence  of 
the  people;  apnd  Oioeronem,  in  Cicero^ s  writings, 

Apnd  aedem  Bellonae,  at  tbe  temple  ofBellona, 

806       Clrcnm,  droa,  dxclter,  rounds  about;  both  as  adverbs  and  with 
accusative. 

(a)  Clrcnm,  drca,  of  space ;  drenm  nndl^ne  conyenlre,  to  come 
from  all  sides  around;  circa  pectns,  round  bit  breast;  clrcnm  amiooi 
aittere,  /•  tend  round  to  one  4  friends. 
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(h)  drdtef  of  time  and  number :  diebus  olrdter  quindeeliiL  per- 
YttDlre,  to  arri've  <tuitbin  fifteen  days ;  octaTam  clrclter  horam  redire,  to 
return  about  the  eighth  hour, 

(c)  Circa,  ahout,  i.e.  concerning  (post- Augustan):  circa  hoc. dia- 
pntare,  to  dispute  about  this;  circa  decs  negleffens,  careless  in  divine 
matters, 

Quodrca  (for  qnoddrca?),  <wherefore;  idclrco,  on  that  account. 

In  composition  (loose);  drcumdare,  throw  around;  cironmdaoere, 
-BOjibere,  -yenlre,  used  specially  in  metaphorical  sense,  cheat, 

337  Cis,  dtra,  on  this  side,  with  accusative:  dtra  also  as  adverb;  dtro 
(adv.),  hithemvards,  Cis  is  usually  opposed  to  trans  (ula  being  anti^ 
quated) ;  dtra,  citro  to  nltra,  iQtro. 

Jo)  As  adverb :  dextra  dlrlgoit  &ec  dtra  mota  nee  nltra,  his  rights 
grefw  stiffs  moving  neither  to  him,  nor  from  him ;  telnm  cltra  cadlt, 
the  dart  falls  short;  TMlMi  nltro  dtroqne  bablta,  vuords  exchanged  be^ 
tween  them, 

(b)  As  preposition :  da  flnmen  eiaa,  to  b^  on  this  side  the  stream; 
dtOL  YtiritAt/emy  falling  short  of  truth, 

(r)  Cltra,  without ,  only  post- Augustan :  dtra  docentem  scire,  to 
know  without  a  teacher ;  longe  dtra  aemiQQni,  quite  without  a  rival* 

COS       Clam,  used  both  as  (a)  adv^b,  and  (b)  with  an  accusative. 

(a)  Secretly:  vel  vl,  vel  clam,  vel  precario,  by  force,  or  secretly,  or 
on  sufferance ;  nee  Id  clam  esse  potult,  and  this  could  not  be  concealed, 

(b)  Unknown  to:  clam  matrem  suam,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
mother. 

Clam  is  very  rarely  used  with  ablative.  Clanciilnm  is  also  used  as 
adverb  and  once  with  accusative. 

899  Com  (old),  cum,  with,  only  with  an  ablative.  It  is  placed  afier 
the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative  (except  usually  quilraB). 

Caesar  cnm  leglonibus,  Caesar  with  the  legions ;  cum  gladlo,  wearing 
a  sword;  cum  cura  cayere,  to  take  careful  precautions ;  tecum  loquerls, 
you  are  talking  to  yourself ;  cum  animo  sue  volvere,  to  turn  it  over  in  his 
mind;  tecum  actio  est,  an  action  lies  against  you. 

In  composition:  com-  before  p,  b,  m ;  co-  before  vowels;  con-  before 
V,  j,  and  before  dentals  and  Unguals  generally,  except  that  n  is  often 
assimilated  before  1  and  r. 

Together:  e.g.  conjurare,  to  conspire;  confltexi,  to  confess  to  another  ; 
commutare,  to  barter. 

Completely:  e.g.  concoqaere,  to  digest;  condemnare,  to  condemn; 
conseqiii,  to  overtake  ;  constare^  to  be  *well  ascertained* 

810  Contra,  opposite  to;  both  as  adverb  and  with  a  substantive,  appa- 
rently in  dative  (Plaut.,  Ten)  but  usually  accusative  cases. 

(a)    Opposite:  stat  contra,  he  stands  opposite;  contra  me,  opposite  jwr. 
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(b)  In  return:  contra  diligers,  to  requite  Jove;,  with  datiTc  (or 
ablative  of  price  f)  contra  anro  yendere,  to  sell  for  gold, 

(c)  Contrary :  contra  qiiam  fas  est,  contrary  to  <wbat  it  rigbt ;  In 
Btnltltla  contra  est,  //  is  just  the  other  «u3ay  in  folly;  contra  aa,  on  the 
other  hand, 

(d)  jigainst:  non  pro  me  sad  contra  me,  not  for  me,  but  against 
me. 

811  Coram,  used  as  adverb  and  with  ablative. 

(a)  Face  to  face:  coram  snmns,  fwe  are  face  to  face ;  vini  coram, 
/  came  into  his  presence, 

(b)  In  presence  of:  coram  latrone,  in  a  brigand^ s  presence ;  U  coram 
anlbiis  magis  qtnam  apud  qinos  verba  fiidt,  his  audience  rather  than  his 
judges. 

812  De,  down  from;  with  ablative  only. 

(a)  Down  from:  de  caelo  tactus,  struck  from  heaven;  de  dlglto 
annlnm  detrabere,  to  dra^uj  a  ring  from  a  finger. 

(b)  From,  of:  allqnls  de  ludo,  a  man  from  the  school;  de  patre 
andlre,  to  hear  from  on^s  father ;  mererl  de  Ulo,  to  deserve  from  him ; 
duodeviglnti,  two  from  twenty^  i.  e.  eighteen ;  templnm  de  maxmore, 
a  temple  of  marble. 

(c)  Of  concerning:  e.g.  de  repnUUca  dlspntare,  discuss  politics; 
^qua  de  re  agitur,  which  is  the  matter  in  question;  aotnmst  de  me,  it  is 
all  over  with  me. 

(d)  Of  time:  e.g.  sonmus  de  prandlo,  sleep  just  after  dinner;  de 
nocte,  in  the  course  of  the  night;  de  tertia  TlglUa,  during  the  third  twatch. 

(e)  In  various  phrases :  de  consilli  sententla,  under  the  opinions  of 
his  assessors;  de  more,  according  to  custom;  de  indnstria,  of  set  purpose 
(opposed  to  sine  Industria) ;  de  integro,  afresh ;  de  lacro,  as  a  piece  of 
good  luck;  gravl  de  cansa,  on  solid  grounds. 

813  In  composition : 

{a)     Down :  descendere,  to  come  down  ;  destlnare,  to  fix  down. 
Ip)     Off,  away :  designare,  mark  off;  deyertl,  to  turn  aside,  put  up 
at  an  inn. 

(c)  Down  to:  devenire,  to  come  to;  deferre,  to  report;  deferre 
alicnl  Jnsjnrandum,  to  put  a  man  on  his  oath  (offerre,  to  offer  to  take 
one's  oath). 

(d)  Formally,  or  completely:  e.g.  decnrrere,  to  run  in  procession, 
march  past;  deplorare,  to  weep  bitterly  <,  give  up  for  lost;  decantave,  to 
sing  over  and  over  again ;  debellare,  to  bring  war  to  an  end. 

(e)  Un^:  dedeoSre,  to  be  unbecoming;  dedocere,  to  unteach;  despe- 
rare,  to  despair;  detegere,  to  uncover. 

814  DIs-,  di-,  in  tfWain :  only  in  composition. 

Bis-  before  sharp  mutes  and  s ;  dir-  before  a  vowel  or  h ;  dl-  before 
flat  mutes,  liquids,  nasals,  semi-vowels,  and  sp,  so,  st.  Befoxe  f,  dia- 
ls assimilated  (e.g.  dlfferre). 

L.  G.  f  I 
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(a)  Asunder;  dtBdndere,  cleave  asunder ;  dlsslcire  (dlsJ&cAre),  to 
scatter  j'  dlYendere,  sell  piecemeal. 

'i)     Un^:  dlsclngere,  ungird;  dlillteri,  disavow, 
\c)    JExceedingfy:  dlffertus,  crammed;  dlsperlre,  utterly  peris  B, 
)     Among  :  dlgnoscere,  distinguish ;  dlspicere,  see  through. 

815  Ergft,  towards :  only  with  accusative. 

Fides  erga  Imperatorem,  loyalty  to  the  general;  odium  erga  regem, 
hatred  to  the  king. 

In  Tacitus  also  in  relation  to:  inscitia  exga  domum  suam,  ignorance 
of  his  own  family  matters, 

816  Ergo  as  adverb  and  as  postposition  with  genitive  case. 

(a)  In  consequence^  therefore:  Ezitus  ergo  quis  est,  What  then  is  his 
end? 

{b)     With  gen.  rare  except  in  old  language; 

Ludi  vlctorlae,  non  yaletudinie,  ergo  voti  (Liv.),  Games  vowed  for  the 
sake  of  a  victory j  not  for  health^ s  sake, 

817  Sz,  8,  o»/  of:  used  with  ablative  case  Only.    In  some  phrases  (see  b) 
e,  not  ez,  is  used. 

(^i)  From^  i.e.  out  of  from  off:  negotiator  ez  Africa,  a  trader  from 
Africa ;  ez  equis  desilire,  to  leap  down  from  their  horses ;  ez  tempore,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment;  e.vestiglo,  without  delay;  ez  itinere  oppugnare, 
to  attack  «u/hile  on  the  march. 

Metaphorically  of  the  source :  ez  otio  flructus  capere,  to  get  profit 
from  leisure;  ez  FolUone  audlre,  accipere,  to  hear  from  Pollio;  ez  pedl- 
1ms  lal>orare,  to  be  in  trouble  with  his  feet  ^  e.g.  have  gout, 

(b)  Jn  accordance  with:  ez  anlmi  sententia,  in  accordance  with 
oner's  conscience  or  wish;  heres  ez  deunce,  heir  to  eleven-tnuelfths;  ez 
aequo,  equally ;  ez  contrarlo,  on  the  contrary ;  ez  composite,  as  agreed; 
ez  copia  rerum,  in  the  circumstances;  ez  more,  according  to  custom; 
magna  ez  parte,  in  a  great  degree ;  e  re  tua,  to  your  interest ;  e  republica, 
to  the  interest  of  the  state ;  e  re  nata,  under  the  circumstances  ;  e  reglone, 
in  a  straight  line  or  directly  opposite. 

(c)  Of  the  material  or  ground:  pocula  ez  auro,  cups  of  gold;  ex 
firaude  flEUStus,  made  up  of  fraud;  resina  ez  melle,  resin  mixed  with 
honey, 

(d)  After:  ez  consulatu  proflciscl,  to  start  cfter  his  consulship; 
diem  ez  die  dicere,  to  drag  on  day  by  day, 

818  In  composition:  ez  before  vowels,  h,  and  sharp  consonants;  ef, 
sometimes  ec,  before  f ;  otherwise  e. 

(a)  Out^  forth:  ezcldere,  to  fall  out;  ezponere,  to  set  out,  to  dis^ 
embark  ;  ezsurgere,  to  rise  up. 

(J))  Throughout:  enarrare,  to  tell  in  detail;  emerere,  to  serve  out 
one's  time, 

(r)  Thoroughly:  devare,  to  lighten,  disparage;  eztimescere,  to  fall 
into  a  panic. 

{d)     Un- :  ezarmare,  to  disarm ;  en(klare,  to  unraveL 
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819  Extra,  outside;  both  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative. 

(a)  Extra  et  Intra  hostem  babent,  they  have  an  enemy  outside  and 
in ;  extra  munltionem  egredl,  to  step  outside  the  defences. 

Metaphorically  (J?)  extra  Jociun,  (without  joking :  extra  numenim, 
out  of  time;  extra  ordinem,  out  of  rank  or  turn. 

(f)     Not  including:  rellqui  extra  ducem,  the  rest  excepting  the  leader^. 

820  In  (old  forms  endo,  indu)  used  both  with  accusative  (of  motion  to) 
and  ablative  (of  rest  in), 

(a)  Of  place  (accus.)  into,  onto:  In  eorum  finis  Incurrere,  to  make 
an  incursion  into  their  territory;  In  Jus  ducere,  to  lead  into  court ;  in. 
murum  evadere,  to  get  onto  the  <wall, 

(abl.)  In  eorum  flnibus  bellum  gerere,  to  <ivage  turar  in  their  terri^ 
tory ;  in  Jure  res  est,  the  matter  is  in  court;  in  capite  coronam  lia1>ere, 
to  have  a  chap  let  on  the  head;  in  praedio  pecunlam  ponere,  to  invest 
the  money  in  a  farm. 

(b)  Of  time  and  number:  (accus.)  In  posterum  diem  invitare,  to 
invite  for  the  next  day  ;  dlcere  in  noctem,  to  speak  till  night-fall;  trioena 
jugera  in  pedites  dare,  to  give  300  acres  for  every  foot»soldier ;  In  dies 
major,  greater  every  day, 

(abl.)  in  praesentia,  at  the  moment;  sol  binas  in  singulis  annid 
reverslones  faclt,  the  sun  makes  t<wo  turns  in  the  course  of  each  year ; 
vlrtutem  in  bonis  habere,  to  count  virtue  among  his  goods, 

(c)  Of  the  circumstances:  (accus.)  according  to;  in  mea  verba 
Jnrare,  sfwear  acceptance  of  my  <ivords  ;  opus  in  speclem  deforme,  a  *work 
plain  in  appearance;  in  orbem  ire,  to  move  {so  as  to  make^  i.e.)  in  a  circle; 
in  Ylcem,  in  turn;  in  partem  juvare,  to  contribute  a  share  of  help, 

(abl.)  in  honore  et  pretlo.esse,  to  he  honoured  and  valued ;  in  tanta 

propinquitate  castrorum  haec  deferuntur,  this  is  reported^  the  camp  he^ 

.  ing  so  near;  opus  vel  in  liac  magnlficentla  urbis  conspiciendum,  a  <iuork, 

striking^  even  <ivith  the  city  in  its  present  splendour ;  in  incerto  esse,  to 

be  uncertain ;  in  aequo,  on  an  equality  ;  in  prime,  in  front. 

(d)  Of  the  object:  (accus.)  impletas  in  deos,  impiety  towards  the 
gods ;  pecunla  in  rem  militarem  data,  money  provided  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

(abl.)  elegans  in  dlcendo,  neat  in  speaking;  talis  in  hoste  fait 
Priamo,  such  <ivas  he  in  the  case  of  (or  in  dealing  <with)  hit  enemy  Priam, 

821  In  composition:  often  asamilated  to  1,  r,  and  v^Titten  m  before 
labials  (p,  b,  m). 

(a)  In,  on :  includere,  shut  in ;  inspicere,  look  in ;  Imminere,  hang 
over ;  inniti,  lean  on ;  invidere,  look  at  {grudgingly), 

(b)  Intensive :  incipere,  take  up,  begin ;  inhorrere,  shudder, 

822  Infra,  below :  as  adverb  and  with  accusative ;  used  of  space,  time, 
and  metaphorically : 

Innumerabilea  mundi,  supra  infra,  dextra  sinistra,  ante  post,  countless 
worlds  above ^  below ^  on  right,  on  left,  before,  behind;  accubuit  infra  me 

21 — 2 
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AttteiUy  Atticus  reclined  at  table  belofiv  me;  Bomenumon  infra  LycvigUDi 
ftiit,  Homer  was  not  later  than  Ljcurgus;  magnitadlne  infra  elephantof, 
in  jize  lesj  than  elephants. 

833       Inter :  with  accusative  only. 

(a)  Among,  in  the  middle  of:  Inter  oeteram  planltiem  mens  Baxeiu, 
a  rocky  bill  in  the  midst  of  <what  otherwise  ivas  lenjel;  inter  epnlas 
obtnmcatnr,  be  is  killed  whilst  at  dinner;  inter  sancios,  among  the 
wounded;  inter  paueos  disertas,  eloquent  as  but  few  are;  inter  se  dili- 
gere,  aspicere,  &c.,  to  love,  behold  one  another. 

So  Interea,  interim,  meanwhile;  (interim,  in  post- Augustan  writers 
also  denotes  sometimes)^ 

(b)  Between:  e.g.  inter  lorlcam  gaieamqne,  between  the  breastplate 
and  helmet ;  inter  manos  anfertur,  he  is  carried  away  in  their  arms ; 
inter  caesa  et  porrecta,  between  the  slaying  and  offering;  inter  aoi 
decemere,  to  give  a  decree  in  the  suit  between  them. 

In  composition : 

(a)  Amongy  between:  intercedere,  interpose;  interesse,  be  a  differ* 
enee;  intexrogare,  cross-question. 

(b)  Of  breaking  a  continuity:  interoldere,  cut  through  ;  intertAdere, 
fall  through,  be  Iqst;  interlmere,  take  off,  kill;  intervertere,  turn  away, 

embezzle, 

(c)  Together :  inteijnngere,  yoke  together. 

824  Intra,  within;  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative.    Intro  adverb  of 
motion  within. 

(a)  Deni  in  qnadram  pedes,  qmadxaginta  per  cram,  Intra  centum 
enmt.  It  will  be  ten  feet  square^  forty  in  circumference,  a  hundred  in  area; 
aeqnimini  me  intro  hxiti,  follow  me  in  here. 

(b)  Intra  moenla  esse,  ire,  to  be,  go,  within  the  walls ;  intra  annvm 
mori,  to  die  within  a  year;  modice  ant  etiam  intra  modum,  in  modera' 
Hon  or  still  less  ;  intra  verba  peccare,  to  offend  but  in  words  only, 

Intro  is  loosely  compounded  with  dncere,  ire,  &c. 

825  IntOB,  within^  as  adverb ;  rarely  also  with  ablative. 

Intos  eyocare  foras,  to  call  a  man  out  from  within;  intus  est,  *ke  is 
within;*  daciintus,  *to  be  led  within;*  tall  intns  temido  sedet  (Verg.), 
*such  is  the  temple  in  which  he  sits.* 

^2S       Juzta,  close  to,  as  adverb,  and  with  dative  (rare)  or  accusative. 

(a)  Accedere  Jnxta,  approach  near;  Jnxta  murum  castra  ponere, 
pitch  the  camp  close  to  the  wall;  jnxta  divinaa  reUgiones  fides  Iramana 
oolitnr,  next  to  divine  obligations  good  faith  among  men  is  cultivated. 

(b)  Alike:  ceterl  Jnxta  insontes,  the  others  Just  as  innocent;  res 
parya  ac  Jnxta  magnia  diffldlia,  a  small  matter^  as  difficult  as  great  ones. 

827       Ob :  only  with  accusative  case. 

(a)  Before,  so  as  to  obstruct:  mora  ob  oenlos  verBatnr,  death  is  be*- 
fore  mj  eyes  ;  obviam  vwUze,  to  come  to  meet.    But  ob  iter,  on  the  wey. 
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(J»)  ^or,  Off  account  of:  ob  aslnos  argentmi  ferre,  to  bring  money  in 
payment  of  the  asses;  ob  decern  nilnas  plsnorl  oppcmere,  to  pledge  for  zo 
minae;  pretliim  ob  stnltitlani  ferre,  to  carry  off  a  regard  for  folly ; 
fHifltra  an  ob  rem,  in  vain  or  for  real  advantage  f  QLuam  ob  rem,  on 
^ujknch  account;  ob  timorem,  on  the  ground  of  fear ;  ob  lalutem  acdpere, 
take  for  safetfs  sake, 

828  In  composition  obs,  ob  is  generally  assimilated  to  p,  f,  c,  g ;  often 
written  (as  pronounced)  op  before  s  and  t ;  the  b  of  obs  is  omitted  in 
OBtendere. 

{a)  Over^  against^  before^  as  obstruction:  e.g.  ocdudere,  shut 
against  a  person ;  offlcere,  get  in  the  <ivay;  obloqul,  to  speak  against ; 
obrepere,  to  steal  upon ;  obsignare;  seal  up, 

(F)  Towards,  with  the  idea  of  favour :  ob8e<iul,  follotw  compliemtly; 
oboedlre,  hearken  to, 

(c)  Down :  ocdtdere,  (of  the  sun)  set ;  opprimere,  squeeze y  obtnin- 
care,  cut  down. 

829  Palam  as  adverb  and  rarely  with  ablative: 

(a)  openly :  haec  in  foro  palam  gesta  8unt»  this  was  d^ne  publicly 
in  the  forum  ;  palam  est  res,  the  thing  is  known;  pisces  audlre  palam 
est,  it  is  notorious  that  fish  can  hear, 

ifi)  *  in  presence  of*  with  ablative :  rem  credltori  palam  popnlo  seiTit, 
he  pays  the  amount  to  the  creditor  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 

830  Ptoes,  in  the  presence  of  only  with  accusative,  and  almost  always 
with  the  name  of  a  person :  Penes  quos  sunt  auspicia  more  ma)omm7 
nempe  penes  patres.  In  <whose  hands  are  auspices  according  to  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors  %  tmhy  with  the  Fathers  of  course, 

831  Per,  through,  only  with  accusative  (except  in  loose  compounds,  e.g. 
per  quam,  per  mlhl  mlrum  est). 

{a)  ^Through,  of  space,  &c. :  coronam  per  fonim  fert,  be  carries  the 
crown  through  the  forum;  praesldla  per  oppida  dlsponere,  to  place  garri- 
sons throughout  the  towns ;  per  manns  tradere,  to  pass  from  hand  to 
band;  per  triennlmn,  yor  a  «ivholethree  years.  In  comic  poets  per  tem- 
puB  adyenire,  to  come  at  the  right  time, 

(b)  Through,  by  the  aid  of:  eos  ant  per  se  ant  per  alios  sollicitat, 
he  tries  to  twin  them  either  by  himself  or  by  the  aid  of  others ;  per  me 
stetit  quominus  hoc  fieret,  /  was  the  cause  of  its  not  being  done;  per  Tim, 
by  force;  per  ego  te  decs  oro  (cf.  §  798),  I  implore  you  by  the  gods, 

(f)  Without  hindrance  from:  trabantnr  per  me  pedibns  omnes, 
they  may  all  be  dragged  off  by  the  feet  for  what  I  care;  si  per  commodmn 
reipublicae  possit,  if  it  can  be  done  without  hurt  to  the  commonweal, 

882        In  composition : 

{a)  Through,  all  over:  perfringere,  to  break  through;  perscribere, 
to  write  in  full;  persalntare,  to  greet  all  in  succession, 

(b)  Intensive:  percutere,  to  strike,  shock;  perdiscere,  to  learn 
-thoroughly;  permanere^  to  last  out;  perpnrgare,  to  cleanse  thoroughly; 
pervenire,  to  reach. 
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(r)  In  a  bad  sense:  perddre,  to  destroy;  i>erlxe,  to  be  destroyed; 
parfUgere,  to  desert ;  penrertere,  to  overturn* 

833  Pdne,  behind,  (for  poB-ne;  cf.  post)  both  as  adverb  and  with  accusative. 

Pone  Bubit  conjnz,  his  wife  comes  behind;  pone  castra  pabnlatnm 
Ibant,  they  went  behind  the  camp  to  collect  fodder, 

834  Por-,  old  form  of  pro  (comp.  porro,  7rp6<ru)y  irbpfxa)  only  in  composition, 
e.g.  porrlcdre  (por  J&cfire),  offer  in  sacrifice;  portendere,  (hold  forth) 
portend;  possldere,  occupy,* 

836        Poet,  behind,  after ^  both  as  adverb  and  with  accusative : 

(<7)  In  space:  servl  post  erant,  slaves  <ivere  behind;  se  post  cratera 
tegelMit,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  mixing  bonvL 

(J>)  In  time:  mnltla  post  annis,  many  years  after;  maxlmns  post 
homlniim  memoriam,  the  greatest  {since  i.  e.)  in  meris  records ;  ez  post 
facto,  from  subsequent  events.  So  posthac,  poste&,  postllla  (§  212), 
aftenwards, 

(c)  Metaphorically:  post  esse,  to  be  thought  less  of;  post  ferre, 
habere,  putare,  put  second,  hold,  think  less  of.  So  in  argument,  quid 
postea,  tujhat  then  f  twhat  follows  from  that  f 


,  in  front,  before,  both  as  adverb  and  with  ablative : 

{a)    Before:  e.g.  1  prae, ^0  before;  prae  se  ferre,  to  display;  prae 
mann  habere,  to  have  at  hand 

(b)     In  comparisot:  <with ;  prae  nobis  beatus,  bctppy  compared  with 
us ;  adverbially  in  Plaut.  praeut,  praequam,  compared  with  how, 

(f)     For,  in  consequence  of,  usually  of  hindrances :  e.  g.  nee  loquL 
prae  moerore  potuit,  he  could  not  speak  for  grief  , 

887        In  composition 

(a)  Brfore,  in  front,  at  the  end:  praecedere,  go  before;  praescrlbere, 
write  at  tbe  top  ;  praetezere,  edge;  praestare,  vouch  for,  make  good, 

(b)  Of  time:  e.g.  praedpere,  seixe  beforehand,  admonish;  praelre, 
go  over  first,  as  a  pattern;  praeyenlre,  outstrip, 

(c)  Before  others,  greatly:  praecellere,  be  distinguished ;  praegestlre 
exult, 

g3g       Praeter  as  adverb  and  with  an  accusative : 

(a)  Past:  praeter  castra  coplas  produzit,  led  forth  his  troops  past 
the  camp. 

(b)  Beyond:  praeter  modum  crescere,  grow  beyond  bounds;  irnas 
praeter  ceteros,  one  far  beyond  others, 

(r)     Except:  nihil  praeter  pellis  habent,  have  nothing  except  skins; 
praeterea,  besides ;  praeterquam,  except,  except  that. 

Often  with  verbs  in  loose  composition,  e.g.  praeter-ire,  -dncere,  &c. 

g30        Pro^  before^  in  front,  with  ablative  only  (except  in  prout,  proinde). 

{a)     Before:  pro  castils,  in  front  of  tbe  camp;  pro  teotis  aedlileio^ 
nun,  on  the  front  of  the  rooft 


Pon»,  post,  prae,  praetor,  pro,  procnl,  prope,  propter.      J27 

(^)  In  behalf  of:  contra  legem  proqne  lege  <llcere,  speak  against 
and  in  defence  of  the  law  ;  pro  collegio  pronnntlant,  they  declare  on  behalf 
of  the  board ;  pro  Imperio  Jubet,  commands  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  i.e. 
officially  and  authoritatively, 

(c)  Instead  of  :  pro  coxunle,  acting  in  place  of  the  consul ;  pro  dam- 
nato  erat,  he  <u;as  as  good  as  condemned;  pro  ezplorato  liabere,  regard 
as  certain, 

(d)  In  return  for  :  pro  vectura  solvere,  pay  as  passage^money. 

(e)  According  to:  atroclus  qnam  pro  nnmero,  more  fiercely  than 
<ujould  be  expected  from  the  number;  Ylres  pro  corpore,  corpus  grande, 
strength  in  proportion  to  his  body  and  d  big  body ;  pro  Tlrill  parte  de- 
fendere,  to  take  a  marCs  share  in  the  defence ;  pro  eo  quantl  te  fado,  in 
accordance  <ufith  my  appreciation  of  you, 

840  In  composition  prod  before  vowek ;  prO  usually  long,  except  before  f. 

(a)  Forth;  pro(damare,  shout  out;  procmnbere,  fall  prostrate; 
prosexlbere,  advertise,  proscribe, 

(b)  Before ;  VT^UiXi,  foretell;  proludere,  practise  beforehand, 

841  Frdcftl ;  as  adverb  and  with  ablative ;  often  also  with  ab. 

(a)  At  a  distance :  procnl  este,  stand  aloof;  baud  procul  moenlbns 
(Liv.),  not  far  from  the  emails  ;  procnl  negotiis,  far  from  business, 

(b)  Metaphorically:  quls  tarn  procnl  a  lltterls  7  «ufho  stands  so  far 
aloof  from  education  f  procul  dubio,  undoubtedly, 

842  PrOpS :  chiefly  as  adverb,  sometimes  with  accusative. 

(a)  Near:  props  adest,  it  is  close  at  hand;  non  modo  prope  me 
sed  plaue  mecum  habitat,  lives  not  merely  near  me,  but  actually  ivith  me. 

Also  with  prepositions  ab,  ad;  prope  a  meis  aedibus,  near  to  my 
bouse;  prope  ad  portas,  close  at  the  gates, 

(b)  Almost:  prope  flrmlsslmus,  almost  the  firmest;  props  est 
factum  ut,  &c.,  /'/  almost  happened  that,  ^c, ;  tam  prope  ab  eznle  ftilt 
quam  postea  a  prlncipe,  be  <was  as  near  being. an  exile  as  be  «ix)as  after- 
guards  being  emperor, 

843  Propter  (for  propi-ter) ;  both  as  adverb  and  with  accusative. 

{a)  Near:  Yoluptates  propter  Intuens,  taking  a  near  view  of  plea- 
sures ;  propter  aquae  rimm,  near  a  stream  of  water . 

(b)  On  account  of:  non  tam  propter  me  quam  propter  pueros,  not 
so  much  on  my  account  as  on  that  of  the  boys. 

So  qu&propter,  wherefore ;  proptereft,  therefore ;  propterea  quod,  bc" 
cause, 

844  Bed-,  re-  in  composition  only:  red-  before  vowels  and  h,  re-  before 
consonants:  (but  sometimes  the  d  was  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel 
being  lengthened  to  compensate.  Thus  reddo,  recdLdo  or  rScddo,  rfi- 
jeotns;  rSliquiae,  r^cuus  (rfiUqvus  in  post- Augustan  poets),  rfiUglb,  Sq 
the  perfects  reppfol,  reppiUi,  retttUi,  retttldi,  partly  due  to  the  redupli-» 
cation,  cf.  §  318). 
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{a)    Back:  e.g.  reoedtre,  go  hack;  rtUgare,  hind  hack,  tie  up; 

rotlner*,  bold  hack. 

(h)    In  response:  T8darga«re,  refute;  raddm,  gi^ve in  return;  imo- 

nare,  resound, 

(c)     Ageunsty  counter:  reolaiiiare,  cry  out  against ;  repngnare,  resist. 

Id)    Belnnd:  reUnquere,  leatje  behind;  restare,  remain^  he  left, 

(e)     Again,  esp.  of  restoration :  reooncUlaxe,  reunite;  reficere,  rene<w ; 

reminlscly  recall  to  mind;  resurgere,  rise  again, 

(/)     Un":  recantare,  recant;  redngere,  ungird;  reslgnare,  unseal^ 

cancel, 

846       Betro,  behind,  only  used  as  adverb : 

Qnod  retro  eat,  whcU  is  behind  (in  space),  past  (in  time);  retroponere, 
to  put  in  the  background ;  retroacTore,  turn  baeky  reverse 

846  Bed,  86  in  old  language  "with  ablative ;  ae  ftaudo  esto  (xii.  Tabb.),  it 
shall  not  be  a  crime. 

In  composition:   sScedere,  go  apart;  aSJungere,  disjoin;  88d-ltio,  a 
secession,  or  sedition, 

847  Bdcundum,  following,  properly  the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  of  seqaor : 
used  chiefly  with  an  accusative. 

(a)    Behind:  volniu  accdpit  secundtun  aurem,  he  received  a  wound 
behind  the  ear. 


(h)    Along :  Been&duin  flumen,  along  the  river. 


c)  After:  castra  secimdiun  praelium  capta,  the  camp  was  taken 
after  the  battle ;  ille  mlhl  secimdnm  te  est,  he  is  in  my  estimation  next 
to  you. 

(d)  In  accordance  with:  aeeimdxun  natnram  Tlvarev  to  live  in 
obedience  to  nature;  mnlta  ■eeundom  cauaam  nostram  dlspatare,  to 
argue  at  length  in  favour  of  our  case. 

848  Slmnl,  together^  as  adverb,  in  post- Augustan  also  with  ablative. 

Totos  dies  BlmiQ  eramna,  IVe  were  together  whole  days :  often  with  cam, 
e.  g.  noMsenm  almul,  together  with  us, 

PoUlo  Mamaroo  almnl  poatulatnr,  Pollio  is  put  on  his  trial  with 
Mamercus, 

In  Plautus  slmXta  is  used  adverbially  as  simol. 

849  Slnd,  used  only  with  ablative. 

Without,  i.e.  not  having:  homo  sine  re,  alne  fide,  sine  spe,  sine  seda^ 
sine  fortunls  (Cic),  a  man  <zvithout  property,  <without  honour,  ivithout 
.  fjope,  without  home,  without  chances ;  sine  multornm  pemicie,  without 
exposing  many  to  nun, 

850  Sub,  Bubter,  used  with  accusative  and  ablative ;  subter  also  rarely 
as  adverb. 

ia)    Beneath:  quae  snpra  et  snbter  sunt,  things  above  and  beneath, 
accus.)  Bub  dlTom  rapiam,  /  will  bring  them  to  the  light  of  day ; 
aedls  snaa  detollt  sub  Veilam,  moved  his  house  to  the  foot  of  the  Felia* 
(abl.)  Vitam  auli  dlTO  agere,  to  pass  life  in  the  open  air;  sub  numte 
conaedit,  settled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 


Sed>  retro,  m,  Mcnndnm,  simvZ^  sine,  nib,  super.        S*9 

(6)  Of  time  (acc^),  upoit,  just  after:  aab  saUl  caatHm,  y»j^  ^/^^r 
cockcrofiv, 

(abL)  ^/  .*  byUx  luce,  «/  daybreak. 

(r)  Metaphorically:  «iMCpr  (accus.):  BUb  ocitloB  veBlt,  iV  tfojww 
«9«i/(rr  one* J  eye, 

(abl.)  sub  jndlce  Us  est,  the  matter  is  before  the  judge;  siibi  epeole 
pacls,  under  the  appearance  of  peace, 

861  In  composition :  b  is  often  assimilated  to  labials,  f,  r  and  gutturals; 
BUS  (for  subs)  before  t  and  sometimes  a  and  p ;  su  before  s  usually. 

(a)  Under:  succnmbere,  lie  under;  subducere,  dranu  from  under; 
snbscilbere,  ^tvrite  under. 

{by  In  substitution :  salMr^  substitutey  forge  ;  BU}maMCi,  grow  into 
place. 

(c)  Up,  from  under  up :  snccrescere,  gro<iv  up ;  summlttere,  send  up, 
rear;  SQBpendere,  hang  up, 

(d)  Secretly:  subauscoltare,  overhear;  suboznare,  equip  secretly; 
ffftbrlpere,  snatch  a<ivay, 

(e)  Slightly'.  Bubaccnsare,  blame  some<what ;  snblucere,  faintly 
gleam;  BUbiraed,  be  a  bit  angry  ;  BUbnegare,  half  deny. 

852       Sfiper,  as  adverb,  and  with  accusative  and  ablative. 

(a)  In  ^ace,  over,  upon :  Impoaendum  medieamentam,  a  dressing 
should  be  put  upon  it.     So  deBuper^^rom  above. 

(accus.)  Super  laterea  ceria  luducuntur,  bides  are  put  upon  the 
bricks. 

(^1.)  Super  impia  cerrlee  x>eiulet  esBts^  a  stword  bangs  over  bis 
impious  neck. 

(b)  Above,  beyond:  (accus.)  ITomentasuB  erat  Buper  Ipsum  PorduB 
Infra,  Nomentanus  sat  above  him,  Porcius  below;  Buper  onmia  Romauum 
nomen,  the  name  of  Roman  beyond  everything. 

(e)     In  time  (rare),  over^  during,  at  ; 
(accus.)  Buper  cenam  loqui,  to  talk  over  supper. 
(abl.)    rlza  super  mero  debeUata,  a  quarrel  fought,  out  over  the 
<wine. 

(d)  Over,  besides :  satis  superque  est,  it  is  enough  and  to  spare; 
quid  super  sangulitis  est?  what  blood  have  we  left?  So  Insuper,  in 
addition. 

(e)  Upon,  concerning:  (abl.)  sed  bac  super  re  nimis,  too  much  on  this 
matter;  multa  super  Priamo  rogltajis, /lu///;^  repeated  questions  about 
Priam. 

In  composition:  over:  supergredi,  step  over;  superstemere,  lay 
over  ;  supersedere,  sit  upon^  be  above^  forbear. 

863       Supra,  rarely  supera :  as  adverb  and  with  accusative. 

(a)  On  the  top,  above:  toto  vertlce  supra  est,  he  is  a  whole  head 
above  them;  versus  supra  tribunal  et  supra  praetorls  caput  scribe- 
bantur,  verses  were  perpetually  written  above  the  bench  and  above  the 
praetor* s  head. 
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(b)  jibove^  before:  ut  supra  dixi,  as  I  scud  above;  panlo  BQpra 
liaac  memorlam,  a  little  before  our  time, 

(c)  Above ^  more:  treoentls  aut  etiam  siipra  mUlibus  emptnm, 
bought  for  300090  sesterces  or  more;  supra  Oodltes  Mudosque  idfadnus 
est,  the  deed  surpasses  the  Coclites  and  Mucii ;  snpra  gratiam,  above  the 
reach  of  influence, 

894  Tftnns,  as  far  as,  with  genitive  or  ablative:  always  put  after  the  word 
dependent  on  it. 

(gen.)  Bumores  Cnmanim  tenns  calaenmt,  rumours  were  rife  as 
far  as  Cumae;  crorum  tenus  a  mento  palearla  pendent,  the  davlaps 
hang  from  the  chin  as  far  as  the  legs, 

(abl.)  Later!  capulo  tenns  abdtdlt  ensem,  plunged  the  sword  into  his 
side  up  to  the  hilt:  yerbo  tenns  acnte  disserere,  discuss  cleverly  as  far  as 
theory  goes. 

Hence  hactenns,  thus  far  ;  protenns  or  protinns,  right  on^  forthwith, 

855  Trans,  across^  with  accusative  only:  mnltltudlnem  trans  Bbennsi 
tradnzlt,  he  led  the  mass  across  the  Rhine  ;  trans  flumen  est,  he  is  across 
the  river. 

In  composition :  often  becomes  tra  before  i,  d,  1,  m,  n. 
(a)     Across  :  transire,  go  across  ;  traicere,  throw  across, 
{b)    Of  a  change :  tradere,  hand  over^   hand  dovjn  to  posterity ; 
transfandere^  decant^  transfer, 

(c)     Through  to  the  end:  translgere,  complete^  settle  a  suit, 

856  Versns:  yersnm  (yorsns,  irorsnm),  towards,  used  both  with  (a)  a 
preposition,  (b)  a  locative  adverb,  ana  (c)  accusative  which  however  is 
usually  an  ordinary  accusative  of  the  place  towards  which, 

(a)  Mode  ad  nrbem,  modo  In  GalUam  versus,  castra  moYet,  moves 
his  camp  now  tovjards  the  city,  now  into  Gaul, 

(b)  Kesdo  neqiue  nnde  earn  neque  anorsnm  (qno  yorsum)  earn, 
/  hno<iv  not  tivhence  nor  twhithemvards  I  am  going. 

So  liorsam,  hith^rwards;  sinlstrorsns,  to  the  left;  snrsnm,  upwards^ 
8cc. 

(c)  Cnrsxun  WasHlllam  versus  perflcit  (Cic),  completes  his  run  (of 
ships)  to  Marseilles;  quern  locum  Aegyptum  versus  flnem  Imperii 
habuere  (Sail.),  this  place  was  the  limit  of  their  power  in  the  direction  of 
Egypt, 

g5Y  Ultra,  beyond  as  adverb  and  with  accusative:  (uls  is  only  in  old 
language). 

(a)  In  spacs:  paulo  ultra  eum  locum,  a  little  beyond  that  place, 

(b)  In  time:  usque  ad  Accium  et  ultra,  as  late  as  Accius  and  later; 
non  ultra  yos  differam,  I  will  not  put  you  ojf  any  longer. 

(ace.)  Nee  ultra  pueriles  annos  retinebitur,  it  will  not  be  kept  be^ 
yond  the  years  of  childhood, 

(c)  In  quantity,  degree,  6r*c,:  ultra  nobis  quam  oportebat  IndiQ- 
slmus,  «we  indulged  ourselves  more  than  we  ought. 
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(acCi)  Ultra  legem  tendere  opuB,  extend  onis  work  beyond  the  statute. 

ultro  dtroque,  there  and  back^  back^wards  and  forwards  (see  citro)  ; 
xltxo^  further^  unasked,  unprovoked.  Often  in  English,  actually^  even: 
nltro  poUloetur,  offers  spontaneously,  actually  offers. 

858        17B<iae,  all  the  ivay^  continuously  :  used  as  adverb,  and  with  preposi- 
tions, and  with  accusative  which  usually  comes  uvi6.ev  place  to  which. 

(a)  In  space:  perreptaTi  usque  omne  oppidum,  /  have  crawled 
through  the  whole  town  ;  osque  Boxnam  voces  refenmtur,  the  voices  are 
borne  all  the  ivay  to  Rome. 

(b)  In  time  and  order,  ^c:  oxxmes  usque  ab  Romulo  (usque  ad 
Eomulum),  all  continuously  starting  with  Romulus  {ending  with  Romulus) ; 
usque  eo  (adeo)  dum,  so  long  until;  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  quam 
satis  est,  hj  eivas  punished  quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  nvas  sufficient. 


II.     {Co-ordinating  conjunctions. 

(Mainly  from  Madvig.) 

^69  Co-ordinate  sentences,  regularly  expressed,  either  have  a  conjunc- 
tion with  every  member,  or  with  all  but  the  first.  In  the  former  case 
the  writer  shews  that  he  has  foreseen,  and  determines  to  mark,  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  sentence  into  two  or  more  co-ordinate  clauses  or  parts ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  first  clause  expresses  the  original  idea,  the  others 
are  in  the  nature  of  afterthoughts. 

i.     Copulative  Conjunctions. 

Copulative  conjunctions  are  those  which  connect  both  the  sentences 
and  their  meaning :  et :  -que,  appended  to  (usually)  the  first  word  of  a 
clause;  atque  (before  consonants  or  vowels),  ac  (before  consonants 
only). 

860        I.    et  simply  connects,  whether  words  or  sentences: 

que  marks  the  second  member  as  an  appendage  or  supplement  to 
the  first :  and  is  often  used  in  joining  two  words,  which  together  make 
up  one  conception : 

ac,  or  atque,  lays  a  greater  stress  on  the  appended  second  member : 
e.g.  omnia  honesta  et  Inlionesta,  all  things  becoming  and  unbecoming; 
omnia  honesta  Inlionestaque,  all  becoming  things^  and  the  unbecoming  too; 
omnia  honesta  atque  Inhonesta,  all  becoming  things  and  no  less  the  un- 
becoming also. 

These  distinctions  are  not  always  clearly  marked,  and  the  selection 

is  sometimes  made  rather  to  give  variety  to  the  sentence  and  to  avoid 

the  confusion  of  principal  with  subordinate  divisions. 

Est  tamen  qiui.edam  ptiilosopM  dlscriptio,  ut  is,  qui  studeat  omnium 

remm  divinarum  atque  humanarum  vim  naturam  causasque  nosse, 

et  omnem  bene  Vivendi  rationem  tenere  et  persequi,  nomine  hoc 

appelletur.     (Cic.) 


'N 
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UoUiftliantnr  Irae,  et  Ipsa  deformitas  nanism  memMlaque  alNMHtls 

Selpioals  DEbYorem  ad  vulgum  conolllabat.    (Liv.) 
Senatus  populusque  BoaianaB.    Jns  potestatemque  baber«. 

861  ^'  0^9  ftc  are  sometimes  found  emphatically  in  commencing  a  reply, 
e.g.  Cnrae  est  xniM.    Mic.  Et  mlM  curaa  est.    (Ten) 

E  caelo  ?    By.  Atque  e  medio  quidem.  (Plaut.)    See  also  §  667  ^. 

et  is  also  used  for  also^  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as,  et  Ule  et 
ipse,  et  Buno,  &c.  e.g.  Sunt  et  mea  contra  ftta  mlhi.    (Verg.) 

For  ac  in  comparison  see  §§  6^0,  661. 

862  3.  An  aflSrmative  sentence,  following  a  negative  sentence  and  ex^ 
pressing  the  same  general  meaning,  is  joined  to  it  by  et,  ac,  -que,  not, 
as  in  English^  by  an  adversative  conjunction. 

Nostromm  mllltum  Impetnm  iLostes  fenre  non  potuerunt,  ac  terga 
verterunt.    (Caes.) 

868  4*  When  the  distribution  of  a  sentence  pr  expression  is  foreseen 
and  marked,  the  conjunctions  are  used  as  foUovrs : 

et...et  connect  either  words  or  sentences.   This  is  the  regular  mode. 

qne...et  connect  words  only;  (not  in  Cicero). 

qua... que  in  prose  are  rare  \  but  are  used  with  a  double  relative. 

6t...qiie  only  as  a  loose  connexion  of  two  sentences. 

Et  mittentibus  et  9ii88i8  ea  lae!:a  e]cpedltio  lUlt.    (Liv.) 

Omnes  legatlque  et  trlbunl.     ( Liv.) 

Ornnes,  qulque  Bomae  quiqne  in  exerdtu  erant.     (Liv.) 

864  5.     (a)    In  stating  three  or  more  perfectly  co-ordinate  words. 

Either  no  conjunction  is  put,  e.g.  summa  fide,  constantia,  Justitia; 

or  (Jf)  each  is  connected  with  the  preceding,  e.g.  summa  fide  (or  et 
fide)  et  constantia  et  Justitia ; 

or  (f)  the  conjunction  is  omitted  between  the  first  members,  and 
que  (sometimes  et  or  atque)  is  annexed  to  the  last,  e.g.  summa  fide, 
constantia  Justltiaque. 

865  A  conjunction  is  usually  put  between  two  epithets,  and  either 
omitted  or  inserted  between  three,  e.g. 

mnltae  et  grayes  causae  (not  multae  graves  causae;  but  mnltae 
aliae  causae  i^  frequent). 

multae  et  graves  et  dlutumae  causae ;  or  causae  multae,  graves, 
diutumae. 

866  6.  Occasionally  two  co-ordinate  words  are  put  without  any  conjunct 
tion.  This  is  chiefly  {a)  when  the  words  are  opposites,  completing  one 
another ;  or  [b)  in  old  forms. 

{a)  Omnes  te  di  homines,  simuni  medil  inflmi,  cives  peregrinl,  vixi  mu- 
lieres,  liberi  servl  odemnt.    (Cic.) 

{p)  Dens  optlmus  mazlmus.     Cn.  Pompelo,  M.  Crasso  consulitms. 
Velltis,  Jubeatis  Quirites,  &c. 
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M7        7.    Co-ordinate  words  and  sentences  are  connected  or  introduced 
by  other  adverbs  also,  e.g.  tun... tun,  at  one  time,„at  another  time; 
([cun...tun,  as  well,,. as);  moilo...modo;  nuio...n|i]io;   more  rarely 
in  prose  Jam..  Jam;  ■lmia...8Uanl;  qui.. .qui;  e.g. 
BisserenB  In  utramque  partem,  tun  Oraeoe,  tun  Latlne.    (Cic.) 
Intellego  te  dlstentisalmun  eeae,  qua  de  BnthxotUa,  qua  do  Bruto. 

<Cic) 

868  Any  word  niay  however  serve  in  rhetorical  language  in  place  of  a  co« 
ordinative  conjunction. 

Quod  8l  reote  Cato  Judlcavlt,  non  recte  firuneutaxlui  Ule,  non  recte 

aedlum  pestilentium  yendlt(»r  tacolt.    ( Cic. ) 
HihU  enlm  ba1>et  praestantiua,  nlMI  quod  nuigls  ezpetat,  quam  houesta- 

tem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam  decus.    (Cic.) 

869  A  series  of  propositions  are  often  marked  by  the  use  o£^  first  pxlmnm, 
then  delude  or  tun,  then  (sometunes)  punro,  postea,  or.pravteraa,  last 
denique  or  poatremo. 

Fztmum  Latiue  ApoUo  numquam  locutus  est :  delude  lata  sera  inaudita 
Oraeda  est ;  praeterea  IPlioebi  tempoxlbus  Jam  Ap<dlo  versoa  fiuseare 
deslerat;  poBtremo...liaiic  ampMlMUam  versus  Intellegere  potnis- 
set.    (Cic.) 

ii.     Adversative  Conjunctions. 

870  Adversative  conjunctions  contrast  the  meaning,  while  they  connect  the 
sentences.  Such  are  sed,  yemm,  ceterun,  autem,  vero,  ast,  at,  atqul, 
quod,  and  in  some  uses  quamquam,  tamen,  etsl,  tametsL  Of  these  antem 
and  Tero  are  placed  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  but  after  one 
word,  or  sometimes  two  closely  connected  words;  tamen  is  placed  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or  after  an  important  word. 

871  I*  Sed  (set),  iutt  introduces  a  statement  which. alters  or  limits  the 
assertion  of  the  preceding  sentence;  or  it  expresses  transition  to  another 
subject  of  discourse.  It  is  often  repeated  with  each  clause  or  word  to  give 
them  additional  emphasis. 

Verum,  sometimes  verun  enlmvero  (5ut  be  that  as  it  may)  is  similar, 
but  is  used  with  a  stronger  effect. 

Oeterum  is  similarly  used ;  chiefly  in  Sallust  and  Livy. 
Sed  Jam  ad  id,  unde  dlgressi  sumus,  revertamur.    (Cic.) 
At  inquit,  trecenti  sunus ;  et  ita  respondit :  trecenti,  set  vlzl,  set 

armati,  set  ad  Thermopylas.    (Sen.  Rhet. ) 
In  M.  Catone  quae  bona  nonuunquam  requlrlmus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a 

natura,  verun  a  maglstro.    (Cic.) 
nils  merlto  acddet  qnidqnid  evenerlt :  ceterun  vos,  patres  oonscrlpti, 

qnld  In  alios  statuatls  considerate.    (Sail.) 

2.  Autem,  however^  introduces  a  different  statement,  in  continuation 
of  the  preceding,  without  really  altering  or  limiting  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  to  pick  up,  for  special  notice,  a  preceding  word  or  statement. 

Ast,  is  similar  but  is  almost  confined  to  old  legal  language,  to  Vergi], 
and  post-Augustan  poets. 

Vero,  indeed^  is  similarly  used,  and  g^ives  special  emphasis  to  the  word 
preceding  it :  it  is  also  often  used  after  neo  or  tun. 
nunc  quod  agitnr  agamua:  agitur  autem,  liberine  TlTamua  an  mort«m 
c^beamus*    (Cic.) 
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Sdmiu  mnsicen  nostris  morlbus  abesse  a  prlndpls  persona,  saltare  vero 

eUaxn  in  Yltils  poni.    (Nep.)  [(Cic) 

Hum  qnls  teatls  Postxunlani  appellavlt  7  testis  antem  7  nnm  accnsator  7 

5.  At,  but^  on  the  other  hand  (sometimes  whereupon)^  introduces  an 
emphatic  remark  different  from  and  opposed  to  the  preceding  statement. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentent:e.  It  is  espe- 
cially used  in  a  lively  retort  or  exclamation :  at  enim  in  the  statement  of  an 
adversary's  objection. 
Qnod  si  se  ipsos  nostri  illl  Ilberatores  e  conspectu  nostro  abstuleront,  at 

ezempltun  fiEusti  reliqaerunt.    (Cic.) 
Homm  omnltun  stnditun  una  mater  oppngnat.    At  quae  mater  7    (Cic) 
Qnllnis  rebus  confectis  omnia  propere  per  nuntios  consuli  declarantuTp 

At  ilium  ingens  cura  atque  laetitia  simul  occupavere.    (Sail.) 

4.  Atqui,  btit^  sometimes  introduces  an  objection,  sometimes  a  fresh 
step  in  the  reasoning. 

Quod  si  Tirtutes  sunt  pares  inter  se,  paria  esse  etiam  vitia  neoesse  est : 
atqui  pares  esse  virtutes  facinime  potest  persploL    (Cic.) 

5.  Quod,  buty  is  used  (chiefly  before  si,  nisi,  but  also  before  etsi, 
qifla,  quoniam)  to  continue  a  statement. 

Ck>luntur  tyranni  simulations,  dum  tazat  ad  tempus :  quod  si  forte, 
ut  fit  plerumque,  oedderunt,  tum  intelligitur  quam  fnerint  inopes 
amioorum.    (Cic.) 

6.  The  statement  of  a  fact  opposite  to  or  corrective  of  previous  state- 
ments is  often  introduced  by  quanquam,  tamen,  etsi,  tametsi,  And  yet, 
(For  nisi  in  this  sense,  see  §  653.) 

Non  video  quo  pacto  Hercules  'in  domum  aetemam  patris*  pervenerit, 
qnem  tamen  Homerus  apud  inferos  conveniri  fadt  ab  Ulize.  Quam- 
quam  quem  potissimum  Herculem  colamus,  sdre  sane  velim.   (Cic.) 

'Quid  est  7  Crasse,'  inquit  Julius,  'imusne  sessum?  etsi  admonitum  te 
venimuste,  nonflagitatum.*    (Cic.) 
(The  ordinary  use  of  etsi  and  other  concessive  conjunctions  is  given  in 

§  651  c ;  of  quamquam  in  §  711  b.) 

iii.     Disjunctive  Conjunctions. 

872  I.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  are  those,  which  connect  the  sentences, 
but  disconnect  their  meaning;  viz.  aut,  vel,  -ve  (appended  to  first  word 
of  clause),  sive  or  (before  consonants  only)  sen. 

aut  is  used  where  the  difference  between  the  conceptions  or  pro- 
positions is  real  or  important ; 

vel  (often  vel  potius,  vel  dicam,  vel  etiam),  and  -ve,  are  used 
where  the  difference  is  unimportant,  or  concerns  the  expression  more 
than  the  substance.  Both  aut  and  vel  are  sometimes  used  in  adding 
the  consequence  of  denying  a  former  proposition  :  or  elscy  otherwise. 

Sen  (slve)  is  used  chiefly  to  correct  a  previous  assertion,  and,  when 
without  a  following  sen,  usually  has  potlus  with  it. 
Qua  re  vi  aut  clam  agendum  est.     (Cic.) 
^ost  obitum  vel  potius  ezeessum  Bomuli.     (Cic.) 
Quod  ipsum  a  se  movetur,  id  nee  nasci  potest  nee  mori ;  vel  concidaf 

omne  caelum,  omnisque  natnra  consistat  necesse  est.     (Cic.) 
Quid  perturbatlus  hoc  ab  urbe  discessu  sive  potius  turpissima  fuga7 

(Cic.) 
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878        2k    Where  the  distribution  is  foreseen,  the  conjunctions  are  doubled, 
preserving  their  usual  distinction  from  each  other. 

aut...ant  are  used  of  things  mutually  exclusive,  especially  where  an 
alternative  is  put  distinctly, 
Qmne  enuntlatum  aut  yerum  aut  feOsmn  est.     (Cic.) 

yel...yel  (in  poetry  also  ve...ye)  are  used  of  things,  both  or  all  of 
which  may  co-exist  (partly,  „partfy),  or  where  the  choice  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  speaker  or  concerns  the  expression  only. 

eiye  (Ben)I..siye  (sea)  are  used  where  it  is  uncertain  or  indifferent 
which  conception  should  be  taken.     (When  used  with  verbs,  they  are 
often  conditional  particles =yel  st     Cr.  §  651  </.) 
Hanc  tn  miU  yel  yl  yel  clam  yel  precarlo  fac  tradas.     (Ter.) 
Vel  Imperatore  yel  mllite  me  ntlminl.    (Sail.) 

Corpora  yertuntor :  nee,  quod  futmusye  somusye,  eras  erlmus.     (Ov.) 
Hominee  noblles  sea  recte  sea  perperam  facere  coeperunt,  In  utroque 
ezcellunt.    (Cic.) 

874        3'    ^^  i^  used,  especially  v«rith  a  superlative^  as  an  intensive  particle 
('even')  to  introduce  what  is  regarded  as  the  climax,  the  inferior  stages 
being  left  to  the  imagination  or  implied  in  the  context. 
Hens,  te  tribus  yerbls  yolo.    Sy.  Vel  trecentia.    (Plaut.) 

So  it  introduces  a  special  instance  :  why  even,  for  instance. 
Baras  toas  quidem,  sed  suayes  acdpio  litteras*    Vel  quae  prozlme  ac- 
ceperam,  qnam  pradentes !    (Cic. ) 

IIL    Negative  particles^ 

879       The  negative  particles  are  nd,  n9,  ni,  nee,  neqne,  non,  liand. 

Nd  is  found  in  composition,  e.g.  ndque,  ndqueo,  n51o  (n^yls),  neeclo, 
ndfas,  nlmo  (ne  hemo  old  for  homo),  nulluB  (ne  ullus),  ntitiqnam 
rneuttqnam).  It  is  identical  with  the  enclitic  interrogative  -ne,  and  is 
found  in  quln  (see  §  221),  and  probably  in  sin. 

Ne  and  nl  were  originally  identical,  and  at  one  time  (6th  Cent,  u.c.) 
often  written  neL  Hence  nihil  for  ne  (net,  ni)  bTliim.  Ne  is  used  in 
the  phrase  nS...qnldem;  and  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  following 
qui  (adj.  and  adv.),  nt,  dum,  in  sentences  with  imperative,  or  subjunc- 
tive signifying  <ivish^  command^  purpose,  &c.  (§§  664,  678).  The  en- 
clitic disjunctive  -ye  is  often  appended,  and  makes  neve  or  neu. 

Ne  or  nee  is  found,  in  composition  with  qnlquam  (abl.  ?)  or  quid- 
qnam  (ace),  in  the  words  neqniquam  or  nequicquam,  in  vain;  it  is  also 
found  in  nequaquam,  Sy  no  means ;  nediun  (§  688). 

Nl  is  generally  used  as  a  negative  conditional  particle  for  nisi  (ori- 
ginally ne  si  7).  Originally  it  was  probably  a  simple  negative,  as  in 
phrases,  nimlnun  (cf.  S  747),  qnldni,  quippini,  and  became  specially 
appropriated  to  conditional  clauses,  as  ne  did  to  final  clauses,  -ye  is 
sometimes  appended. 

876        Nee   is  usually  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,   interchangeable  with 
.neque^  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  an  abbreviation.     But  it  is  also  found 
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as  a  simple  negatiye  in  some  old  phrases;  e.g.  nee  recte  (Plaut.),  also  in 
the  compounds  nec-oplnus,  negl^io,  neg-otiiim,  and  in  the  derivative 
Bdgo.  It  is  also  used,  with  -ne  appended,  in  the  second  member  of  a 
disjunctive  question  (nec-ne,  or  not,  cf.  §  772). 

Non,  originally  noennm  (for  ne  nntun  ace.  cf.  §  234),  is  the  ordinary 
simple  negative. 

Band  (hant,  ban)  is  a  simple  negative,  used  chiefly  before  adverbs 
(e.g.  liaad  qnaquani,  hand  sane,  hand  procnl)  and  adjectives,  not  often 
before  verbs,  at  least  after  Plautus,  except  in  phrase  liand  (lian) 
ado  an. 

In-  and  ve-  are  used  only  in  composition  (§  408,  i.  2). 

877  I.  (a)  Non,  hand,  nee  (in  phrases  referred  to  above)  are  used  as 
shnple  negatives,  as  English  not.  Both  non  and  nee  are  occasionally 
(nee  frequently  in  Ovid  and  Livy)  found  with  an  imperative  or  jussive 
subjunctive  (instead  of  n6). 

Nihil  as  adverbial  accusative  (§461  a),  and  nnllns  as  adjective^  are 
sometimes  used  where  we  use,  not  at  alL 
Non,  non  sic  fntummst :  non  potest.     (Ter.) 
Thehanl  nihil  moti  sunt,  qriamquam  nonnlhU  vuocensebant  Romanls. 

(Liv.) 
Baeo  bona  in  tahnlas  pnblicas  nulla  redieront.     (Cic.) 

(A)  Ne  before  a  word  and  qnldem  after  it  are  together  equal  to  not 
even^  or  not.„eitber^  (when  we  use  this  latter  expression  as  adverb  with- 
out nor  following,)  e.g.  ne  hoc  quidem,  not  even  thUy  not  this  either. 

Nee  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  ne... qnldem  in  and  after 
the  Augustan  age. 
Postero  die  Onrio  mllites  produotos  in  acle  ooUooat.    Ne  Yams  qnldem 

dubitat  copiafl  producere.     (Caes.) 
Ta  voluptatem  summnm  bonnm  putas :  ego  nee  bonnm.     (Sen.) 

(r)  Ne  with  the  imperative  or  the  subjunctive  of  <ujUb  or  commaud 
is  not;  but  with  a  subjunctive  of  purpose  (without  nt)  is  lest  or  that 
not.  So  (in  such  sentences)  ne  quia,  ne  quando^  ne  nllns,  necubi,  &c. 
are  used  instead  of  nt  nemo,  ut  nunquam,  ut  nnllns,  ut  nnsqnam,  &c. 
Noll  dloere,  cave  dicas  are  equivalent  simply  to  do  not  say. 
Lata  lex  est,  ne  auspioia  valerent,  ne  quia  obnuntiaret ;  ne  qnls  legl 
interoederet,  ut  lex  Aelia,  lex  Fufla  ne  yaleret.     (Cic.) 

(d)    Minus,  especially  after  si,  sin  (§  (>s^d),  or  quo  (§  682),  and 
minime,  least  of  ally  are  used  as  equivalent  to  720/  at  all,  not,    Vix, 
scarcely;  parum,  but  little^  and  sometimes  male,  have  a  character  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  a  negative. 
Egone  ut,  quod  ad  me  adlatmn  esse  alleniun  sdani,  oelem?  wiiTmiwA 

Istuc  fiaciet  noster  Daemones.     (Plaut.) 
Ego  autem  ilium  male  sanmn  semper  putavl.    (Cic.) 

S78  2.  A  negative  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence^  requiring  to  be 
joined  to  the  preceding  by  a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  is  introduced  by 
neqne  (nee) ;  or  if  a  purpose  or  connnand,  &c.  be  implied^  usually  by 


s 


Hon,  haud,  nee,  ne ;  et  non ;  nee... nee,  non  modo,  fto.         33Y 

I1AT9  (nea).  So  nee  for  et  non,  neodnm  for  et  nondum,  nee  qulsgoam 
for  et  nemo,  neque  nllus  for  et  nnUus,  &c  Usually  also  the  Romans 
said  neque  enim,  neque  yero,  nee  tamen,  though  sometimes  non  enim  is 
found,  and  rarely  non  tamen* 

Et  (or  ae)  non,  et  nnllna,  &c.,  are  found  where  the  negative  belongs 
to  a  special  word  in  the  sentence,  or  the  new  sentence  is  intended  as  a 
correction  of  the  former.    So  also  et  (sometimes  ae)  ne. .  .quidem. 

Senatul  pabis  auetor  fiil,  nee  sumptib  armls  belli  nllam  partem  attigL 
Patior,  Judiees,  et  non  moleste  fero.     (Cic.)  [(^ic*) 

Quasi  nune  id  agatur,  qois  ex  tanta  multltndlne  oeeiderit,  ae  non  boo:; 
quaeratur,  utrom,  &c.     (Cic.) 

879  Sometimes  neque  (neejt  is  used,  where  the  negative  belongs  only  to  a 
participial  or  other  subordinate  clause,  but  the  principal  verb  or  sentence 
has  to  be  united  with  that  preceding. 

Haud  ennetanter  Hiberum  transgredtantur ;  nee  ullo  Tiso  lioete  Sagnn- 
tum pergunt Ire  (Liv.}»et,  nuXlo Tisonqate,  pergnnt. 


880  3*  Several  negative  sentences  or  clauses  may  in  fact  form  one  sentence, 
without  the  connexion  being  marked,  or  foreseen.  Either  (a)  there  is  no 
conjunqtion  used,  or  {d)  the  conjunction  is  used  (§  864)  only  with  the 
second  or  third  members,  not  with  the  first. 

.  {a)  Non  gratia,  non  oognatlone,  non  allie  reete  ftiotlg,  non  denique  aliqub 
mediocri  vitio,  tot  tantaqua  ejus  vitla  sublevata  esse  Tldebuntur. 

(Cic.) 

{d)  Justum  et  tenaeem  prc^KNdti  Tirum  non  civium  ardor  prava  Juben- 
tium,  non  Yulti^s  instantls  tyranni  mente  quatit  aolida,  neque 
auster, . .  .nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis.    ( Hor.) 

881  4»  "When  the  distribution  of  the  sentence  or  thought  into  two  or 
more  co-ordinate  clauses  or  expressions  is  foreseen,  it  may  be  marked  in 
several  ways.  .        , 

If  all  the  clauses  are  negative,  we  have 

(^7)  neque  (nee)... neque  (nee),  neither,,, nor.,,  ^  except  usually -in 
commands,  &c. 

(J})  neve  (neu)...neYe  (neii),  neither,.. nor ^  where  a  prohibition  or 
wish  IS  intended :  that  neither... nor,  Jest  either,,, or, where  a  purpose,  &c. 
is  intended.     (This  is  not  frequent.) 

(c)  non  modo ^  (solum)  non. .  .sed  ne. . .quidem,  not  only  not. .  .hut  not 
even ;  where  the  second  member  implies  a  stronger  statement  than  the 
first.  ' 

If  a  predicate  or  other  word  is  common  to  both  clauses,  but  stands 
with  the  latter,  the  non  after  modo  or  solum  is  frequently  omitted,  and 
we  have 

non  modo  (solum)... sed  ne... quidem. 

(See  also  §  689  andnedum,  ne  dicam,  non  dieo,  &c.  §§  690,  69 x.) 

^  Non  modo  is  *  not  exactly,  W  do  net  say  ;^  non  solum  ^not  only*  non 
tantnm  ^not  so  muchJ*    Hon  modo  is  more  common  at  least  in  Cicero. 
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« 

{a)  Vlrtiu  nee  eripl  noc  sulirlpl  potest;  nieque  nsuftaglo  neque  In- 
cendlo  amittltnr;  nee  tempeBtfttuat  nee  temponini  tnrbatlone 
mntatur.     (Cic.) 

Q))    Peto  a  te,  nt  Id  a  me  nere  In  hoc  reb  neve  In  aUis  requlras. 

(Cic.) 

{c)    OtMtcenttas  non  solum  non  foro  4U|Wt>  sed  vlx  oonylTlo  Uberorom. 

<€ic.) 

Begnat  Eonuie  ady^ia,  non  modo  Yldnae,  sed  ne  Ztalicae  quidemfitlzplB. 

(Liv.) 

883       If*  all  the  clauses  are  not  negative,  these  clauses  are  introduced  by 

{a)    et...neaae,  both..Mfid  noty  if  the  first  be  affirmative.    If  the 
negative  belong  to  a  word  only,  et...et  non  may  be  used, 

(b)    neque. .  .et,  neither, .  Mnd^  if  the  second  be  affirmative. 
ne4|ite...iiiie  is  more  rare, 

ic)    non  modo  (solum,  tantum)  non... sed  (verum)  etiam,  If  the 
second  be  affirmative  and  a  stronger  statement  than  the  first. 

Patehat  via  et  certa  neque  lonsa.    (Clc.) 

Uya,  vestlta  pampinls,  nee  modieo  tepore  csret  eifc  nimios  scdis  defendtt 

ardores.     (Cic.) 
Kee  domi  tantum  Indlgnattones  oontJuelmnt,  aed  congregalMuxtur  undi- 

que  ad  xegem  Saliinorum.    (Liv. ) 

883  5.  One  negative,  applied  to  another,  destroys  its  efFect,  and  the  re- 
sult is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.  This  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  phrases 
non  nemo,  some  one;  non  nuUua,  some;  non  nihil,  something;  non  nun- 
quam,  sometimes;  nemo  non,  nullus  non,  e*veryone;  nihil  non,  everything; 
nunqttam  non,  always ;  susquam  non,  ^^v€ry<where ;  non  possum  non, 
I  cannot  help  myself  J  i.e,  I  musi. 

Necnon  in  the  earlier  prose  is  not  used,  as  it  is  sometimes  in  verse  and 
in  later  prose,  as  little  more  than  an  equivalent  for  etiam. 

Nee  hoc  ille  non  vidit,  sed  yerborum  magnifioentia  est  et  gloria  deleo< 

tatus.     (Cic. )     Here  it  has  its  full  force. 
ITecnon  et  Tyrli  £requentes  conyenere.    (Ver.) 

But  negatives  do  not  destroy  one  another,  when  the  first  negative  is 
general,  and  this  is  followed 

{a)     By  ne...quidem  or  non  modo  emphasizing  some  particular 
word  or  phrase. 

(Jf)    By  several  subordinate  members  each  with  a  negative. 

{c)    By  another  co-ordinate  member  joined  by  neque  (nee). 

(a)  8e  quoque  dictatorem Romae fnisse, nee ase  quemquam, ne  plebis 
quidem  hominem,  non  centurionem,  non  militem  yiolatum.  (Liv,) 

(b)  Nemo  umquam  neque  poeta  neque  orator  fait,  qui  quemquam 
meliorem  quam  se  arbitraretur.     (Cic.) 

{c)    Kequeo  satis  mirarl  neqiie  conicere.    (Ter.)  . 
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ly.    Interrogative  Farticles. 

886  ^  Interrogative  particles  are  used  in  those  sentences  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  relating  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  particular  state- 
ment, and  a  simple  -riErmative  or  negative  answer  is  expected. 

These  questions  are  either  simple  or  alternative. 

Simple  questions  may  be  expressed  without  any  interrogative  pro- 
noun or  particle.  An  affirmative  sentence  then  not  unfrequently  expects 
a  negative  answer,  and  *vice  nyenuy  the  tone  vof  voice  or  circumstances 
supplying  the  necessary  warning.  In  alternative  questions  the  first 
member  is  similarly  left  sometimes  without  any  interrogative  particle. 

The  particles  which  are  used  in  introducing  simple  questions  (when 
they  have  no  interrogative  pronoun)  are 

-ne,  properly,  not  (appended  to  another  word),  non^ae,  and  mini, 
properly^  n<yuj  (numne,  nnnaiTiain,  nusiquid).  iUi  is  also  found  in  what 
appear  at  first  to  be  simple  questions. 

Inxonversational  language  the  final  e  in  -ne  is  often  omitted,  e.g.  nostiii; 
and  then  a  preceding  8  is  in  £ome  verbs  omitted;  e.g.  ain,  sdii,  Tlddn, 
andln  (for  ais-ne,  Bcis-ne,  vldes^ne,  audls-ne).    So  also  satin  for  satia-ne. 

The  particles. used  in  introducing  alternative  questions  are  ntmm 
(neut.  of  uter),  <ivhether,  .-ne,  and  an. 

For  dependent  questions,  see  §§  750 — 'js%* 

i.    In  simple  Questions. 

886  -He  puts  a  question  without  any  implication  as  to  the  character  of 
the  answer:  e.g.  Bentisne?  Do  you  feel  f  Honne  implies  the  expectation 
of  an  affirmative  answer:  e.g.  Konne  aentis?  Do  you  not  feel  7  Nnm 
implies  the  expectation  of  a  negative  answer:  e.g.  Nam  sentls,  Tou  do 
not  feel ^  do  y  out 

An  affirmative  answer  is  expressed  by  etlam,  Ita,  facttun,  vero, 
y^enun,  sane,  ita  vero,  Ita  est,  sane  quldem,  &c. ;  or  with  the  proper 
pronoun,  as,  ego  vero ;  or  by  the  verb  (or  other  words),  repeated  in 
the  proper  person,  e.g.  sentio.     (Cf.  439  r.) 

A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by  non,  mlnime,  minime  vero ;  or 
with  the  pronoun,  e.^  minime  ego  quldem ;  or  with  the  verb,  &c.  e.g. 
non  sentio.     When  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  way  of  reply,  we  have 
inuno,  inuno  vero,  No^  on  the  other  hand^  Nay  rather. 
Quid  hoc  ?    Dasne,  aut  manere  anlmos  post  xuortem  ant  morte  ipsa 

interlre  7    Do  vero.     (Cic.) 
Quid  7  canls  noane  slmills  lapo.7    (Cic.) 
Hum  Igltnr  peccamns  7    Mlnime  nos  quldem.     (Cic.) 
Huic  ego  *  studes  7  *  inquam.    Bespondlt  *•  etlam.'    (PI in.) 
Hue  ahllt  CUtlpho.    CB.  Bolns  7    HE.  Solus.    (Ter.) 
AN.  Jam  ea  praeterilt  7    DO.  Non.    (Ter.) 
Causa  igitur  non  l>ona  est  7    Immo  optima.    (Cic.)  ■^ 

22 — 2 
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ii.    In  alternative  Questions. 

887  In  alternative  questions  utrom  or  -ne  are  u^  in  the  first  member 
of  the  sentence,  an  (sometimes  anne)  in  the  second  member.  In  comic 
poets  atmm  is  often  put  first  and  the  alternatives  are  then  expressed  by 
ne. .  .an.    Or  not  is  expressed  by  an  non  or  nec-n«. 

In  dependent  questions,  -ne  is  .frequent  in  the  second  member, 
especially  if  the  first  have  no  particle.  -Ne...-ne  are  found  occasionally, 
cmefly  in  the  poets. 

'  Utrum  neads  quam  alte  asoenderis,  an  pro  nilillo  id  jmtas  7    (Cic.) 
Vosne  vero  L.  Domltltun  an  yob  Domltiiu  deaerult  ?    (Caes.) 
Utnun  ToltiB  jMitrl  Flaeoo  llcalsse  necne  7    (Cic.) 
Utmm  praeUlcemne  an  taceam  ?    (Ter.) 

888  An  is  frequently  used  in  a  question  apparently  simple,  but  which 
may  be  regarded  as  really  the  second  member  of  an  alternative  question, 
the  first  being  either  not  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  or  Irtt  to  be 
inferred  from  the  context.  It  introduces  questions  which  imply  the 
Heedlessness  of  the  preceding  remark,  or  meets  an  anticipated  objection. 
TOB,  Sed  ad  baec,  nisi  molestiim  est,  habeo  quae  vellm.    TUL.  An  me, 

nlBl  te  audire  vellem,  oeneea  liaec  dlctnmm  fnlsse  7  Do  you  then 
thinkf    (Cic.) 
Qoando  lata  yls  antem  eTanQit7    An  postqaam  homines  mSnua  crednll 
ease  coepenmt?  (Cic.)  fFhu  it  not  after j  8ccJ 

889  From  alternative  questions  must  be  distinguished  such  questions  as 
have  several  subordinate  parts,  which  are  different  from,  but  not  alter- 
natives to,  one  another.    These  are  connected  by  ant. 

An  ta  mei  almllem  pntas  esse  aut  tni  denm?    Profeoto  non  pntaa. 
Quid  ergo  7  8(flem  dicam  ant  Imuun  ant  caelnm  denm  7    (Cic.) 

V.     Pronouns. 
Hlc,  late,  ille.  Is. 

890  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  hlc,  late  or  istic,  U^,  or  Ulle. 
They  denote  respectively,  hlc,  that  which  is  near  the  speaker  in  place, 
time,  or  thought :  late,  that  which  is  near  the  person  addressed :  lUie, 
that  which  is  not  (comparatively)  near  either. 

Is  has  no  definite  demonstrative  meaning,  but  always  refers  to  sonie 
person  or  thing  named  in  the  context.  If  more  emphasis  is  required, 
hlc  or  lUe  is  used.  The  adverbs  derived  fix)m  these  pronouns  are  used 
with  the  same  relative  signification. 

In  time  and  thought  lile  and  me  are  opposed,  hie  referring  to  that 
which  is  near,  iUe  to  that  which  is  remote,  nie  is  also  used  of  a 
well-known  or  famous  person  or  thing. 

Iste  is  specially  used  of  an  opponent  in  a  lawsuit,'  and  hence  of 
something  despised  or  disliked. 

IB,  with  conjunction  et  or  ae  prefixed,  is  used  to  give  addition^ 
emphaas  to  a  new  predicate  or  description ;  ille  (like  other  pronouns), 
with  qnidem  appended,  is  used  in  making  concessions  (where  in  Eng- 
lish we  use  no  pronoun). 


Vf  Pranoum:  ue,  ttto;  itoe ;  n«  saxu,  Ipse/  14 « 

Hane  tirbem  hoc  Uflnnlo  oongnl  evertes.    (Cic.) 

Cte»tla  te  fleoti  aon  magls  potalsse  demonstras,  qnam  Hercnlem  Zeno* 

plumttum  lUiim  a  voluptate.    (Cic.) 
Hirne  mum  posom  fkta  reor.    (Verg.) 
Hlc  et  me,  me  et  me,  this  or  that. 

Babet  liomd  memoriaiii  et  eam  Inflnttam  renun  Inanmerabmum.  (Ctc.) 
Itao  atque  eo  ftiem  proeilo  caeal  ad  Antliun  hostes.     (Liv.) 
Doetnm  Igltnr  lioiiiSxieiii  cognoTl  et  itadlii  optlmlfl  dedltnm,  idaue  a 

pnero.    (Cic.) 
P.  Bdple  non  miBltiiin  me  qnldem  neo  laepe  dloetet,  sed  Latlne  loquendo 

OQlTla  erat  par.    (Cic.) 


8e,  Bnus,  ipse. 

881  8e  and  ipse  dre  both  used  where  we  in  English  use  sel/y  but  they 
are  also  found  where  we  do  not  use  it.  Thus  se  often  corresponds  to 
biniy  ber^  them;  ipse  to  the  adjective  'verj^  or  other  expressions  of 
emphasis.  8e  is  of  the  third  person  only;  Ipse  is  simply  an  adjective 
of  emphasis,  and  can  be  used  of  any  person,  but  when  in  an  oblique 
case  by  itself  (without  me,  te,  nos,  vob),  it  is  of  the  third  person.  8e, 
sans  are  distinguished  from  other  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  by 
being  used  always  either  of  the  subject  or  of  some  word  m  the  sentence. 
If  bim,  ber^  &c.  requires  emphasis,  when  not  relating  to  the  subject  (or 
otherwise  wh^  se  is  suitable),  ipsom  is  used,  either  with  or  without 
eom. 

Suus,  the  possessive  of  se,  relates  also  to  the  subject  of  discourse. 
When  iti  is  an  attribute  of  the  grammatical  subject,  it  can  of  course 
only  relate  to  some  other  subject  of  discourse,  very  commonly  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  object. 

892  Se,  suus  are  used  primarily  in  reference  to  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  If  the  subject  itself  requires  emphasis,  ipse  is 
used< 

Atbenae  uxUs  est  ea  yetustate,  nt  Ipsa  ex  sese  suos  dvls  genulsse  dlca- 

tur.    (Cic.) 
Ifeque  sane,  quid  Ipse  senttret,  sed  quid  ab  mis  dioeretnr,  ostendit. 

(Cic.) 

898  In  speaking  of  actions  by  the  subject  upon  himself,  ipse  is  very 
common  and  agrees  normally  with  the  emphasized  word.  But  it  is 
predicated  of  the  subject,  not  merely  when  («)  what  is  emphasized  is 
the  subject,  and  not  others,  acting,  but  also  sometimes  (b)  when  it  is 
the  subject  acting  on,  or  by,  'Jiimself^  and  not  on  others. 

{a)    Non  egeo  medicina:  me  ipse  consoler.     (Cic.) 
Sunt  qui  Tarpelam  dlcant,  fra^de  ylsam  agere,  sua  ipsam  peremptam 
mercede-    (Liv.) 

{b)  Iste  repente  ex  alacri  atque  laeto  sic  erat  Immills  atqne  demisnis, 
nt  non  mode  populo  Romano  sed  etiam  sibl  ipse  oondemnatas 
Tlderetur.    (Cic.) 
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Bob  deleetarl  Tldemus,  si  quid  ratfone  per  m  i9«l  tn^MiAKlat;    (Cic.)' 
Bdlwn  paeem  foedera  todetates  per  se  ipse,  cimi  qnitnui  TOliilt,  inSvafit 
popnll  ao  senatus  fedt  diremitqne.-    (Liv.) 

894  Se,  Buus,  especially  the  latter,  are  also  used  in  reference  to  some 
word  in  the  sentence  which  is  not  the  subject.  This  is  rarely  done 
where  the  context  would  create  ambiguity. 

Hannlbalem  sui  dyee  e  dvitate  ejeoenmt..    (Cic.) 
8uis  flammlB  delete  Fidenas.     (Liv.) 

Neque  ocoasionl  tiUM  desle,  neque  suam  oceaslonemihosti  des.    (Liv.)   . 
But  also  Deum  adgnoads  ez  operibui  ejus..    (Cic:) 

895  Se,  suus  are  also  used  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
or  clause,  on  which  the  subordinate  clause  containing  se,  suus  depends. 
So  regularly  when  the  subordinate  clause  has  a  subjunctive  of  the 
classes^  D,  G,  or  H.    (But  exceptions  occasionally  occur.) 

(a)  Sdpionem  HanxUbal  eo  ipso,  <iuod  adtersus  se  dux  potJwrtnHim 
lectus  esset,  praestantem  vlrum  credetet.    (Liv.) 

Bomltius  ad  Pompeium  In  Apullam  peritois  regionum  mittft,  qui  petant 
atque  orent,  ut  siU  sulyvenlat.     (Caes.) 

(i)    Similarly  of  what  is  the  logical,. though  not  the  grammatical, 
subject,  of  the  principal  sentence. 
A  Caesare  yalde  liberaliter  invltor,  slbi  ut  slm  legatus.     (Cic.) 

Ipsius,  ipsl,  &c.  are  sometimes  found  for  suumlpslas,  siU  ipsi,  &c. 

Caesar  mllites  inousavit :  cur  de  sua  viztute.  aut  de  ipsius  dUlgentla 
desperarent  ?    (Caes.) 

896  Se,  suus  are  also  used  in  reference  to  the  unexpressed  subject  of  an 
abstract  infinitive  or  gerund. 

HOnestiuB  est  alienis  injuriis  quam  sua  eommoyezL.   (Cic.) 

Quis,  quispiam,  allquis,  quldam,  nescio  quls,  alteruter,  aJiquot^ 

xumnemo,  &c. 

897  The  pronouns,  which  correspond  to  the  English  a  or  jome,  are 
quis,  quispiam,  aliquis,  quldam.  Of  these  quts  is  the  least  emphatic 
and  quldam  the  most. 

Quis  is  usually  in  relative  sentences,  and  after  cum,  si,  nisi,  ne, 
num ;  allquis  Is  not  uncommon  after  si,  and  sometimes  used  after  ne. 

Quis  and  quispiam  are  best  translated  by  a  (num,  thing,  &c.),  one^ 
or  in  the  plural  by  nothing ; 

allquis  (plur.  aliqul)  by  sotnt  one^  some  one  or  other; 

quldam  means  a  certain  person^  &c.; 

aliquot  (indeclinable),  afenv^  several; 

nescio  quis,  some  one  or  other  (§  755),  alteruter  (of  fiivo  persons^^ 
one  or  other  no  matter  tvhich, 

^  In  consecutive  sentences  eum,  not  se,  is  r^;ularly  used* 
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More  specific  are  the  double  negatives  nonnemo,  one  or  two,  non- 
huUqs  (adj.),  some  certainly,  some  at  least^  nonnlMl,  something  at  any 
rate.    So  est  (sunt)  qui,  §§  703,  706. 

{a)    In  affirmative  sentences : 

81  nlala  condiderlt  In  qnem  quls  carmina,  Jns  est  Jndiciiimque.    (Hon) 
81  nulla  est  (nota),  quid  Istos  Interpretes  audlamus  7    Sin  quaeplam 

est,  aveo  scire  quae  sit..    (Cic.) 
Commentabax  declamltans  saepe  cum  M.  Plsone  et  cum  Q.  Fompelo  aut 

cum  aliquo  cotldie.     (Cic.) 
Aceurrit  quldam,  notus  mllil  nomine  tantum.     (Hor.) 
Boo  quldem  certe  video,  cum  sit  necesse  altemm  utrum  vincere,  quails 

futura  sit  Tel  baec  Tel  ilia  victoria.    (Cic.) 

{b)    In  negative  sentences ;  also  with  sine,  &c 

Els  idem  propositnm  fait,  quod  regibus,  ut  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  oul 

parerent,  Ilbertate  uterentur.     (Cic.) 
Vldl,  fiore,  ut  allquando  non  Torquatus  neque  Torquatl   qulsplam 

BimlUs,  sed  nt  allqnls  paftrlmoall  naofragus,  Ixmorum  hostis,  alitor 

indlcata  liaeosesse  dioeret^.    (P^^O 


Qulsquam,  unusc)  uter,.q3iiYls,  quilibet,  utervis. 

898  The  pronouns  which  correspond  most-  with  the  English  any  are 
qnlsquam  (usually  subst.),  uUus  (adj.),  qultis,  qulllbet.  Qoleqnam  and 
ullus  are  any  ivbatever,  any  at  all,  where  all  are  excluded;  and  are  used 
in  negative  or  quasi-negative  sentences  (the  negative  being  always  pre- 
fixed), or  after  comparatives,  or  in  relative  and  conditional  sentences, 
where  the  barest  minimum  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  affirmative.  Q^vls 
and  quiUbet  (originally  relative  sentences)  signify  any  you  please,  and 
imply  that  all  will  answer  the  required  conditions.  Hence  they  can  be 
used  in  either  positive  or  negative  sentences. 

When  only  two  persons  or  things  are  concerned,  uter  is  (rarely) 
used  corresponding  to  qulsquam ;  utervis,  uterllbet  to  qulvis,  quiUbet. 

For  non  qulsquam,  non  uUus,  non  quldquam,  non  uter,  &c.  are 
generally  used,  at  teast  in  prose,  nttno,  nnllus,  niUl,  neuter,  &c.  (For 
the  use  of  the  forms  of  qulsquam,  see  §  309 ;  of  nemo,  nuUus,  §  196 ; 
of  nlliU,  nlhilum,  §  117.) 

Iste  nITin  umquam  fecit  sine  aliquo  quaestn  atque  praeda.     (Cic.) 
Quam  diu  qulsquam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vivos.    (Cic.) 
Non  redto  cuiquam  nisi  amlds,  idque  eoaotus,  non  ublvis,  coramye 

qulbusllbet.     (Hor.) 
Culvis  potest  aoddere  quod  cuiquam  potest.     (Publ.) 
Ut  enlm  histrlonl  actio,  saltatorl  motua  non  qulvis  sed  certus  quldam 
est  datus,  sic  vita  agenda  est  certo  genere  quodam,  non  quOUbet. 

(Cic.) 
At  minus  habeo  vlrium,  quam  vestrum  utervis.    (Cic.) 
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Qoisque,  uterqne,  ambo,  singull,  alteml,  &c. 

899       QiiiB<ine,  each  (and  sometimes,  In  Lucretius  frequently,  quimiais),  is . 
used  of  each  several  case,  where  there  are  more  than  two:  uterqae 
(rarely  qnlsque,  except  with  buub)  of  each  several  case,  where  there  are 
two  only.     In  the  plural  qulaqxie  and  uterqae  are  properly  used  of 
each  party  ^  or  oi  each  set  of  cases, 

W  hen  all  are  spoken  of  without  implying  any  distinction  between 
them,  omnes  or  nemo  noa  are  used;  lunbo  of  two  only.  Cimctas 
(usually  in  plural)  and  tmlrenus  are  all  together  ;  totus  is  the  whole, 

Unus  qulsque,  every  single  person^  Ringnllj  one  apiece^  several; 
altemi,  every  other. 

QnlBque  is  frequently  accompanied  by  ke  or  suns ;  and  also  fre- 
quently joined  to  a  superlative  or  ordinal,  which  is  always  placed  before 
qulsque,  e.g.  opttmos  quisque,  all  the  best  people;  decimus  quisque, 
every  tenth^  one  in  tm-;  primus  qulsqne,  one  after  the  other;  also  the 
very  earliest;  quotus  quisque,  hvwfenvl 

To  quisque  correspond  generally  (though  not  as  distinguished  from 
Cannes)  ublque,  usque ;  to  uterque  corresponds  utrobique,  or  utrlnque. 

Kagni  est  Judids  statuere,  quid  quemque  ouiqne  praestare  oporteat. 
Abduci  non  potest,  quia  uterque  ntrlque  eist  cordL    (Ter.)  [(Cic.) 

Pro  se  quisque,  ut  in  quoque  erat  auctoritatis  plurimum,  ad  populum 

loquebatur.     (Cic.) 
Quid  ubique  babeat  frumenti  et  naviiun,  ostendit.     (Caes.) 
Qui  timet  bis  adversa,  fere  mlratur  eodem,  quo  cuplens,  pacto :  payor 

est  utrobique  molestus.    (Hor.) 
Ex  oeteris  pbilosopbls  nonne  optumus  et  gniTlsslmus  quisque  oonflte- 

tur  multa  se  Ignorare  7    (Cic.) 
Forma  del  mtmus.    Forma  quota  quaeque  superbit  7    (Ov.) 
Genseo,  uti  0.  Pansa,  A.  Hirtius  consules,  alter  ambove,  si  els  videUtur, 

de  ejus  honore  praemiove  primo  quoque  die  ad  senatum  referant. 

(Cic.) 
ik  Tiduitate  relictae  flliae  slngnlos  Alios  paryos  habentes.     (Liv.) 
Vix  bostem,  altemi  si  oongrediamur,  babemus.     (Vei^g.) 

Quisquis,  qulcunque,  qualiscunque,  utercumque,  &c. ;  ntique. 

900  The  indefinite  relative  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  absolutely,  i.e. 
instead  of  <iJuhoever^  (whichever,  they  denote  any  one  <whosoever,  some  one 
or  other,  any  thing  fivhatever.  So  quisquis,  qnantusquantus,  qulcunque, 
qualiscunque,  utercumque,  &c. 

De  Brusi  bortis  quanti  llcuisse  tn  scribis,  id  ego  quoque  audieram,  sed 

quantiquanti  bene  emltur,  quod  necesse  est.     (Cic.) 
Vos  anlmam  banc  potius  quocumque  absumite  leto.     (Verg.)  I 

Quae  sanari  poterunt,  quacumque  ratlone,  sanabo.     (Cic.)  \ 

Si  numlna  divum  sunt  aliquid,  si  non  perierunt  omnia  mecum,  quando- 

oumque  mibl  poenas  dabis.     (Ov.) 
Nisi  mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  tmde  eztrlcat,  amaras  porreoto  jugnlo 

bistorias,  captiYUS  ut,  audit.     (Hor.) 


QulMiHe,  ambo;  qnUiqiiii,  uttqua;  Idem,  aUiis;  alter.       345^ 

WML        Similarly  utlque  comes  to  mean  anjbonv^  at  all  events ;  son  (ne) 
ntique,  not  ef  course^  not  necessarily, 

yellm  M.  VarroniB  et  01111  mlttas  laudatlonem,  01111  utlqne,  ziam  111am 
legl,  Tolo  tameii  regostare.    (Cic.) 

Saplentl  mroposltum  est  I4  vita  agenda  non  ntlque,  quod  temptat,  effl- 
oere,  Bed  omnUio  reete  fiiusere :  gabematorl  propoaltom  est  utlque 
nayem  In  portum  perduoere.    (Sen.) 


Idem,  alius,  alter,  oeterl. 

902  Idem  is  same^  as  opposed  to  alius ;  alius  is  other  generally,  alter, 
other  of  t<wo  or  the  second  of  many ;  ceterl  is  the  others^  Rellcuus  is 
remaining^  i.e.  after  something  has  been  subtracted.  Often  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  ceterl. 

When  alius  or  alter  is  repeated  in  different  clauses,  the  firist  is  in 
English  often  to  be  translated  one^  the  second  alius  is  another^  alter  the 
other.  In  Livy,  &c.  alius  is  sometimes  used  where  ceterl  would  be 
more  strictly  right. 

When  repeated  in  the  same  sentence,  alius  is  often  to  be  translated 
by  different;  e.g.  alius  allum  vldet  (Tldent),  different  men  see  different 
things y  or  one  sees  one  things  another  another;  sometimes  alius  allum 
(alter  alteram)  vldent  is  they  see  one  another, 

Unus  et  alter  is  one  or  two,    (For  Idem  ae,  alius  ao  see  §  661.) 

Multae  Idem  Istuc  allae  euplunt.    (Plaut.) 

Squldem  certo  idem  sum  qui  semper  fUl.    (Plaut.) 

ikllum  esse  censes  nunc  me  atque  oUm,  cum  dabam  ?   i(Ter.) 

Alias  bestias  nantls  aquarum  Incolas  esse  yolult,  alias  yolucres  caelo 
firul  llbero,  serpentls  quasdam,  quasdam  esse  gradlentls:  earnm 
Ipsarum  partlm  sollvagas,  partlm  congregatas,  lumauls  alias, 
quasdam  autem  clcures,  nonnullas  aMltas  terraque  tectas.    (Cic.) 

nu  alias  allud  elsdem  do  rebus  et  sentlunt  et  Judicant.    (Cic.) 

Alterl  apud  alteros  formldlnem  fjftcere.  Fro  metu  repente  gaudlum 
mutatur :  mllites  alius  allum  laetl  appellant.    (Sail) 

Humero  centnrlarum  Tarqulnlus  altarum  tantum  adjeclt.     (Liv.) 

Unus  et  alter  adsultur  pannus.    (Hor.) 

Altero  vlceslmo  die  Utteras  reddidit    (Cic.) 

O  spectaeulum  unl  Crasso  Juoundum,  ceteris  non  item !    (Cic.) 

Hefdgientes  paud  allam  omnem  multitudlnem  in  potestate  liostlum 
esse  afferebant.    (Liv.) 
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QulB?  qnisnam?  ecquls?  ecanlniam?  numqnifl? 

908  Of  iKe  interrogative  pronouns  quls  and  (usually)  cpdiaam  (some- 
times naxnqnis)  denote  <wbof  <wbicb  (of  many)  f  uter,  ivhetber  ofttiva; 

ecquls,  numqiuls,  and  sometimes  slqulsnam,  nam  quisoam  inquire 
whether  any  one  or  thing  of  the  kind  exists. 

In  all  these  quls,  quid  are  substantive,  qui,  quod  adjective  (§  207). 

TH.  Quls  ftiit  Igltur  7    FT.  iBte  Cliaerea.    TH.  Qui  Chaerea  ?    F7.  Iste 

ephebns  frater  Phaedriae.     (Ter.) 
Eoqulfl  In  aedlbust  7    Heus  ecquls  hio  est  ?  ecquis  hoc  aperlt  ostiiun  7 

ecqulB  exit  7    (Plaut.) 
Nihil  Jam  quaerere  allud  debetls,  nisi  nter  utrl  iTiBldlaa  fecerlt.     (Cic.) 


Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  Pronouns. 

904        The  second  person  plural  is  not  used  in  Latin  (as-  ia  EngU^)  for  the 
singular,    e.  g.  Quid  als  7  What-  say  you  ? 

The  first  person  plural  is. sometimes  so  used,  as  in  English. 

To,  qnaeao,  fe8tlnaadnosT8Blr».    (Cic.) 

Bellquum  eat  ut  de  felicitate  (Pompeii)  tlmlde  ao  pauca  tUcaamB.    Effo- 
enlm  sic  ezlstimo.    (Cic.) 

906        On  the  usual  omissiom  of'  any  separate  personal  pronoun,  when  it 
would  be  the  subject,  see  §§  571,  572  sq. 

It  is  also,  if  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise,  often  omitted,  when  it  would 
be  in  the  accusative  or  dative. 
Fratrem  tunm  In  ceteris  rebus  laudo :  In  liac  una  reprehendere  cogor. 

So  always  vldl  eum  rogavique ;  never  vldl  eum  et  rogavi  eum.  Heos 
Caesarlsque  Ubros  rellqul,.  /  Uft  my  own  books  and  those  of  Caesar 
(never  eosque  Oaesavls). 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  generally  omitted. 

Boga  parentes  (sc.  tuos). 

Patrls  (sc.  mel)  anlmuro  mild  reeondUaatL 

906  The  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  'favourable, 
to  me,  you,*  &c. 

£oco  aeqno^  tempore  tuo  pugnastl.    (Liv.) 
Alfenus  ntebotur  populo  sane  suo.    (Cic.) 

907  The  indefinite  pronoun  'one*  is  variously  expressed  in  Latin:  but 
these  different  modes  are  not  all  equally  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 

(a)  By  a  personal  passive :  e.  g.  Bex  hie  valde  diUgltUr,  oiis  feels 
strongly  attached  to  the  king, 

(b)  By  an  impersonal  expression:  e.g.  Non  Uoet  Ire,  one  may  not  go; 
Solet  did,  one  often  says  ;  parendum  est,  one  must  obey* 

(c)  By  the  first  person  plural :  e.g.  Quae  Tolumus,  credlmus  llhenter, 
what  one  wishes,  one  readily  believes. 
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(</)  By  the  second  person  singular  subjunctive;  e.g.  putaxes,  one 
would  have  fancied, 

{e)    By  quia  or  aliqulB ;  e.g.  si  quia  dlcat,  if  one  should  say,  &c. 

(/)    By  is  with  a  relative,  e.g.  is  qui  hoo  diflit^  one  who  says  this,  &c. 

(g)    By  se  after,  or  with,  a  general  infinitive  (cf.  §  537  c) ;  e.  g. 

Veglegere  quid  de  se  qnisqne  sentiat  {what  people  think  of  one),  non 

solum  arrograntis  est  sed  etiam  onmino  dissolatl.    (Cic.) 
Heiins  est  Ire  se  ipsum,  it  is  better  {one  does  better)  to  go  oneself 

Frequently  this  indefinite  pronoun  is  omitted  altogether  in  Latin  :  e.g. 
Ubros  qnaeris :.  Ixmiun  affero,  You  s£ek  books :  I  bring  you  a  good  one. 

So  after  *tf«y,*  *each,*  * some,^  '(xrtain;^  e.g.  quisquam,  quills,  any- 
one; quisque,  each  one;  aliquls,  s&me  one  ;  quldaai,  a  certain  one  ;  or  sim- 
ply *one.* 

90$       '  JSach  other,*  *  one  another,^  &c.  are  expressed  in  Latin  by, 

{a)  alius  aliuiii  (alter  altemm)  intueri,  they  began  to  look  at  one 
another,     (Cf.  §  582.) 

{b)  .  inter  se,  i&ter  nos,  &c. 

Veri  amid  non  solum,  colent  inter  se  ac  diligent^  sed  etlam  YeretHintfifr. 

(Cic.)     Will  net  only  look  after  and  love,  but  also  respect  one  cmother, 

(r)    Sometimes  by  repetition  of  the  noun. 

nanus  manum  lavat.    (Similarly,  but  without  implying  reciprocity:  yiv 

Tirum  legit.    Dies  diem  docet.) 
(Attlens  moriens)  non  ex  vita,  sed  ez  dome  in  domum  mlgnffe  videDattor. 

(Nep.) 
Tantae  ftiemnt  tenebrae,  ut  per  Uduum  nemo  lunninem-  ttomo  agues* 

ceret.    (Cic.) 

{d)    In  later  writers  by  invloem  {in  turn), 
Quae  omnia  hue  speotant,  ut  inylcem  ardentlus  diUgamus..    (Plin.) 

(e)    Sometimes  by  ultro  dtro, 

goeietas  inter  populum  GartliaginieoBem  regeoMiae  data  ultM  citroqne 
fide  aflLxmatur.    (Uv.) 
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APPENDIX  A. 


MONEY,  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  &c, 

i.    Coinage  (chiefly  from  Holtsch). 

Coined  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  decemviral 
legislation  (303  u.c.=45i  B.  c).  The  coin  was  called  an  ai  and  was  sup- 
posed to  weigh  a  pound ;  hence  called,  in  distinction  from  the  subsequent  as, 
as  libralis  or  Ubrarius.  Coins  also  existed  for  the  semis,  triens,  qvadrans, 
saxtftTiB  and  nncla.  The  real  weight  (of  unworn  pieces  now  found)  is  p  to 
1 1  nndae  and  may  be  taken  therefore  at  an  average  of  10  nndae.  fhe 
coinage  was  of  copper  (aes),  alloyed  with  tin  and  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  (=269  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war,  silver  was 
first  coined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  as  was  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
4  nndae  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  ^ 
nndae)  instead  of  an  actual  10,  nominal  13,  nndae.  Three  silver  coins 
were  introduced ;  the  denarlns  (often  stamped  with  a  JAgK,  or  qvadriga, 
and  thence  called  Ugatus  or  qTadrlgatns)  =  10  (reduced)  asses;  the 
q7lnazlns=5  asses;  the  sestertlns=3^  asses.  The  coin  ecjuivalent  to 
the  reduced  as  was  of  copper  and  called  llbella ;  the  half  of  this  was  sem- 
1)eila ;  the  quarter  (of  the  lll»ella)  was  terundns.  The  double  as  was 
coined  and  called  dapondins ;  other  coins  were  tre8Sis  =  3  asses ;  decessls 
=  10  asses.    The  denarlns  was  probably  -^  pound  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (  =  «i7  B.c.)  the  copper  as  was  reduced  to  the 
weight  of  one  unda,  and  to  the  value  of  ^V  denarius  or  i  sestertius.  -  Pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  the  denarlns,  which  had.  been  gradually  losing,  was 
reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  ^  pound  of  silver.  The  as  eventually  sunk  to 
the  value  of  i  nnda. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  victorlatus,  because  stamped  on  the  reverse 
with  a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the  year  22S  B.  c. 
At  first  it  was  f  denarlns,  afterwards  by  the  Clodian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was 
reduced  to  be = J  denarlns,  and  as  such  was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denarlns  was  again  reduced  to  ^  pound  of 
silver,  and  at  the  same  time  Nero  debased  the  silver. 

Copper  coinage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.c.  until  15  B.C. 
(Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then  the  silver  sesterce 
being  given  up,  a  four-as  piece  was  coined  instead ;  and  a  piece  of  half  the 
value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  dnpondlns.  Both  these  were  of  brass. 
The  as,  semis  and  qvadrans  were  of  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  117  B.C.:  but  sparsely  until  Sulla,  Pompey 
and  Caesar.  Caesar's  coin  called  anreus  was  fixed  as  equivalent  to  35 
denarii  or  100  sesterces. 


;^ 
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The  value  of  these  different  coins  is  aboiit  as  follows : 

Eng.  Mom 
As  UlmUf  (copper) 5|^» 

169 — 117  B.C. 

As  sextantarins  (=1  seBtertins)  (copper)         nearly  \d, 
Sestertiiu  (silver)    ......         i\d. 

Denarius  (silver) ^\d, 

317—30  B.C. 

Sestertlns  (silver)     *        .  ..     ,  .        nearly  td. 

Denarius  (silver)      ......         8^^/. 

Aureus  (gold) =15  denarii  =  100  sestertU        ,         1 7^. 

Hence  the  following  amounts  are  deduced-: 

Mille  sestertlum      •  '     •        .        '.  .£8,  lor. 

J>ecleB8estertlum  =1,000, 000  sestertii    .       ,    ^8500, 

ii.     Expression  of  sums  of  money. 

910  ^  The  denarius  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was  little  used 
in  reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the  sestertius,  or  num- 
mus,  or,  in  full,  sestertius  nummus. 

Up  to  2000,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.  g.  centum  sestertU, 
ducentl  sestertU.  But  for. higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up  to  a  million, 
a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used,  sestertla,  e.g.  duo  or 
septem  sestertla  for  duo  or  septem  mlUia  sestertlum  (the  short  form  of 
the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a  neuter  substantive) ;  sestertiimi  seza- 
irena  mlllla,  sestertiimi  sezasrena  mlllia  nummnm,  sestertiimi  nummum 
qTlnque  mlllia. 

For  sums  of  a  million  and  upwards,  numeral  .adverbs  are  resorted  to, 
e.g.  de<des  centimi  (or  centena)  mlllla  sestertiimi.  Usually  the  numeral 
adverb  and  Sestertlum  are  put  alone,  e.g.  dedes  sestertlum;  similarly 
duodedes  sestertlum  (1,200,000),  ter  et  vides  (2,300,000).  In  these  ex* 
pressions  again  sestertlum  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  substantive,  and  de« 
scribed  as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only,  e.  g.  (nom.)  sestertlum 
qyadragles  relinquitur  (4,000,000) ;  (ace.)  sestertlum  qvadragles  acsoepi ; 
(abl.)  sestertio  dedes  fundum  eml,  in  sestertio  vides  egere  (to  be  poor  in 
the  possession  of  2,000,000  sesterces).  Occasionally,  when  the  context  is 
clear,  the  adverb  alone  is  put,  and  sestertlum  omitted.  Sometimes  other 
parts  of  the  full  expression  are  omitted,  e.  g.  dedes  centena  mlllla,  dedes 
centena  (cf.  §  i88»  2).  As  an  instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Acoepi  Tides  ducenta,  trlginta  qvlnque  mllla,  qvadrlngentos  deccon  et 
septem  nummos  (Gic),  2,235,417  sesterces. 

iii.    Expression  of  Interest  of  Money, 

911  Interest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the  capital, 
and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  decern- 
viral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  -^  of  the  capital,  fenus  undarium. 
This  is  equivalent  to  8}-  per  cent.,  and  if  Niebuhr*s  views  be  right,  that  this 
originally  related  to  the  old  year  of  ten  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  tb 
10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months.  In  347  B.  c  the  rate,  was  reduced 
to  semundarium fenus,  i.e.  <^  of  the  capital,  i.e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year 
of  twelve  months. 
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In  and  after  Sulla*s  time,  the  more  cotnmon  Greek  method  of  reckoning 
interest^^  the  month  came  in,  and  the  legal  rate  was  -|^  of  the  capital  per 
month,  called  centesinia  (sc  paw  sorUs),  i.e.  12  per  cent,  for  a  year. 
Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by  the  fractional  parts  of  the  as  {the 
centealxna  being  taken  as  the  as),  higher  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combi- 
nation of  distributives  and  fractions).  The  following  expressions  are  found 
either  in  the  Corpus  Juris  or  Cicero.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
nsurae,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  a84 

nsorae  iinciae        .    .  i.e.  ^^  of  thecentesliiia   •  =  i  per  cent. 

Qsurae  qvadrantes     .    .    J           =  3 

iisnrae  trientes  or  tertla 

centesiiiiae  pan     .   ..    ^           =r  4 

lurorae  qTlncnnces     .    .   y\          =  5 

ttsurae  Bemlsses  or  dtml- 

dla  ce&tefsimae       .    .    \           =  6 

lurorae  besses  or  bes  cen- 

teslxnae f           =  8 

mrorae  dennces      •    •    •   y^          =11 

usurae  centeslmae     .    .                 =11 

MnAe  oentesimae  .    .    ..                 ^24 

temae  centeslmae     .    .  ......  =36 

qyatemae  centeslmae    .                 =^48 

qidsae  (eenteslmae)  .    .                =60 


•  •  • 


.•  •  • 


•  •  • 


k  •  • 


But  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  fenns  ex  triente  £»etaia  erat 
iMBSllyaB  (Cic).  Interest  rose  from  \  to  },  i.e^  per  months  =4  per  cent,  to 
.8  per  cent,  per  year. 

iv.     Measures  of  Weight*. 

912  The  as '-and  its  divisions  and  multiples  have  been  already  given,  §  189. 

The  Greek  system  also  was  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit  being  a 
denarius,  called  from  the  Greek  drachma,  of  which  the  Utica  (=as)  con- 
tained until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Celsus  and  Pliny),  afterwards  96.  This 
latter  diacbma  was  divided  into  three  serlptula,  the  8Griptuliim=two  oboU, 
the  obelus  =  three  siliqnae. 

The  Ubra  may  be  taken  as  about  f  pound  Troy.  Hence  the  denazlns 
or  dxacbma  (before  Nero's  time)  wasoiearly  an  EngL  drachm  (60  grains). 

V.     Measures -of  Leng^th. 

913  The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  finger-bmadth^  digitus ;  four  finger- 
breadths  made  a  painty  palmus ;  and  four  palms,  a  footy  pes ;  a  foot  and  a 
pcUm  was  palmlpes;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sesquipes)  was  a  forearm^  cubitus. 
The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man's  height,  .perhaps  the  length  of  the 
whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these  the  names 
of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used.  Two  Jeet  was  similarly  called  dupon- 
dlus ;  ^\  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

^  In  §§  iv — vii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Hultsch.  The  English  equiva- 
lents are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's  DicU  Antiqq^ 
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In  land-surveying,  the  rod,  perticft,  contained  ten  feet,  hence  called 
decempeda.  The  actus  (i.  e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawinjg  (driving)  of 
the  plough  oxen)  measured  twelve  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gradus,  2)  feet)  but  the 
passiu,  5  feet,  i.e.  the  distance  from  ^the  point  ^where  the  same  foot  is  taken 
up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand  paces,  mUle  iiassus, 
gives  the  origin  of  a  mii^.  The  Greek  Atadlum  was  also  used  itnd  takto  at 
j-  of  a  mile  (i.«.  our  furlong). 

The  pea  =  1 1-6  Eng.  inches  rmULepsBSiui  =4850  E^g.  feet  or  '919  Eng. 
mile.    The  pertica=  9  feet  6-5  inches. 


vi.    Measures  of  Surface. 

914  The  pes  ({vadratiui  {square  foot),  as  contrasted  with  the  pes  p<MTeetiui 
'{foot  in  length),  was  the  unit.  But  in  land  measurement  a  higher  unit  was 
taken,  the  acripulimi  (Varro),  decempeda  qyadrata*(PaIlad,),  i.e.  the 
•square  rod. 

The  actns  qyadratus,  often  simply  actni,  vcontained  144  sguare  rods, 
perUcae ;  a  double  actus  was  a  jngerum ;  a  double  jngenmi  formed  an 
Ixeredium ;  100  heredia  formed  a  .oentaxla ;  4  centuxiae  form«4  a  saltivi 
(Varr.  ^.  ^.  no). 

The  fractions  of  the  ijngemm  were  denoted  .by  the  op&rts  of  an  as,  the 
BicUlcus  also  being  used  for  ^^ ;  the  seztula  iox^\  the  sczlpuliuii  (for  \  of 
the  sextiHa,  i.e.  for)  ^1^  of  the.lugeruxn. 

The  pes  ■qvadz!atu8=*94  Engl.  sq.  foot:  the  aeios  q9«dra;tas=i  rood 
p  perches  131  sq.  feet :  the  jngeni]n=2roods  19  perches  189*9  square  feet, 
a.e«  almost  \  of  an. acre.;  ao  heredtiun  ;was  nearly  an  aQre%aQa  a  quarter. 

vli.    Measures  of  Capacity. 

915  The  unit  of  liquid  measure  ^as  the  qvadrantal,  which  .was  defined  as 
yas  pedis  qvadratl,  i.e.  as  cofttuining  a  square  foot  of  wine.  'The  name  in 
and  after  Cicero's  time  was  superseded  by  that  of  amphora  (S4Ji^op€{n).  The 
amphora  contained  two  umae,  ithe  uma  four  congli ;  the  cougius  six  sex- 
tarli ;  the  sertarius  two  hemlnae ;  the  hemlna  two  qvartaxll:;  the  qvar- 
taxlus  two  acetahula.    A  cttlfiaa  contained  20  amphorae. 

The  duodecimal  system  was 'scpplliedtto  the  seztailus,  a  twelfth  of  which 
was  a  cyathus =uiicia.  The  tnens^  4  esrafhi,  qYadxans= 3  cgrathi,  sex- 
tans =2  cyathl,  &c.,  are  spoken  of. 

'  The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modlus,  which  contained  two  semodll 
or  16  sextaril.  The  divisions  of  the  sextailus  (hemina,  &c.)  were  the 
same  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  sextailus  was  ='96  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amphora  was  about 
"^5!  g^l*  Engl.;  the  modiuss nearly  2  gall.  Engl. 


r 
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APPENDIX   B. 

DIVISION  OF  TIME  AND   EXPRESSION  OF  DATE. 

916  The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  days,  and  hours.  A  civil 
day,  as  recognised  in  law,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight ;  a  natural  day, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  here  also,  the 
natural  day  being  divided  into  twelfths,  called  bor^,  which  were  therefore 
of  different  absolute  lengths  according  to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec. 
33rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was,  according  to  modem  reckoning,  8  hrs. 
54  m.  long,  and  the  Roman  hour  was  44^  m.,  the  length  increased  up  to 
25  June,  when  the  day  was  15  hrs.  6  m.,  and  the  Roman  hour  75 (m.  At 
the  equinoxes,  23  March,  15  Sept.,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  night  was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  watches  (Tlgilia 
prima,  &c.)  of  equal,  length.  And  ,a  similar,  division  of  the  day  into  four 
parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro*s  account  of  the  praetor's  marshal  crying  the 
3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour.  Various  loose  names  for  different  parts 
of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue,  and  are  arranged  by  Censorinus 
(c.  24)  in  the  following  order,  starting  from  midnight : 

^  .         '  - 

I.  Ito  media  noete;  1.  gallidninm  ;  3.  conttciniiim,  general  silence; 
4.  ante  Incem;  5.  dllnculiun;  6.  xoane;  7.  ad  meridiem;  8.  meridles; 
9.  de  meridie ;  10.  suprema ;  1 1.  veipera ;  12.  crepnecnliim ;  13.  lumlnl- 
bus  aocenBiB,  or,  anciently,  prima  fiEUsle;  14.  concaliium;  15.  Intempesta 
nox;  16.  admediamnoctem;  17.  media  nox, 

017  "The  division  t>f  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct  names  wais 
not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduction  of  Christianity). 
The  months  were  distinguished  by  the  names  adopted  by  us  from  the 
Romans,  excepting  that,  before  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius 
and  Au^stUB  had  the  names  of  QuinctQis  and  BextHiB  (i.e.  fifth  zxid, 
sixth  month,  March  being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  com- 
puted from  three  leading  days  in  each,  which  were  called  respectively 
Calendae  (Kal.),  Nonae  (Kon.),  and  Idus  (Id.);  to  these  the  name  of  the 
month  was  appended  as  an  adjective.  .The  Calendae  was  the  first  day  of 
every  month ;  the  Nonae  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  they  were  the  seventh 
and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted  backwards,  the 
days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned  as  so  many  days  be- 
fore the  Nones :  the  days  between  the  Nones  and  Ides  as  so  many  days  be- 
fore the  Ides ;  and  the  remaining  days  of  the  month  as  so  many  days  before 
the  Kalends  of  the  next  month.  The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of 
these  reckoning  points  was  called  pridie  Nonas,  &c. ;  the  day  next  but  one 
before  was  the  third  day  before  (in  consequence  of  the  Nones,  &c.  being 
themselves;  included  in  the  reckoning),  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date ;  e.g.  the  a 7th 
of  March  might  be  marked  as- vi  Kal.  Apr.,  or  a.  d.  vi  Kal.  Apr.  The  first 
is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  Kalendas  Aprlles ;  the  second  for  ante  diem  sextam 
Ifsleudas  Apriles.  The  latter  expression  appears  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied before  {on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalends  of  April;  the  exact  day  being 
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thrown  in  piirenthetically,  and  attracted  from  the  ablative  into  the  accusa* 
tive  case  in  consequence  of  following  ante.  Similarly  we  6nd  the  date 
sometimes  denoted  by  the  number  of  days  preceding  a  festival ;  as  a.  d.  T 
Tennlnalia,  i.e.  19th  Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on 
the  33rd  Feb.).  This  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which 
In  or  ez  may  stand :  as,  Ex  ante  diem  Hi  Nonas  Juntas  usque  ad  prldie 
Kalendas  Septembres,  from  the  ^rd  June  to  the  $ist  August ;  dlfferro 
aliquid  in  ante  diem  zv  Kalendas  Novemlires,  to  put  off  something  to  the 
iSth  October. 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie  between  the 
Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to  subtract  the  num- 
ber  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the  day  on  which  the  Nones 
or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive  reckoning):  (2)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends,  to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  men- 
tioned from  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  month,  and  add  two  (i.e.  one  f6r 
the  inclusive  reckoning,  and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of 
the  month  in  which  the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

918  In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  7i  Kal, 
Uart.  and  a.  d.  vii  KaL  Mart,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bisseztum  Xal. 
Hart.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii  Kal.  Mart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary  February  to 
Feb.  23,  and  a.  d.  ylli  KaL  Blart.  to  Feb.  32nd,  &c.  (Hence  the  name  of 
leap  year,  annus  bisseztOis.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.  c.  45,  the 
number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July  and  October,  31 5 
in  February  28  ;  in  all  the  rest  29.  Hence,  as  these  four  months. were  two 
days  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were  two  .days  later.  This  should  be 
remembered  in  reading  Cicero's  letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before 
45  B.C.  After  that  year  the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same 
as  it  is  with  us. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to  B.C.  45. 
The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  remembered  that 
Kalendae,  Nonae,  and  Idus  are  feminine,  and  the  months  adjectives  ;  that 
the  date  {'on  the  first,*  &c.)  is  in  the  ablative  (Kalendis,  Nonls,  idlbus) ; 
and  that  a.  d.  vi  Non.  Mart.  &c.  is  for  ante  diem  seztum  Nonas  Martlas.] 


Day  of 

January 

April 

March 

Cnglish 

(So  also  Aug. 

(So  also  Jun.,  Sept., 

(So  also  May,  Jul., 

month. 

Dec). 

Nov.). 

Oct.). 

I 

Kal.  Jan. 

KaL  Apr. 

Kal.  ICart. 

2 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Jan. 

a.  d.  iv  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  yi  Non.  Mart. 

4 

Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

Prid.  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iy  Non.  Mart. 

5 

Non.  Jan. 

Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iU  Non.  Mart. 

6 

a.  d.  ylli  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  ylli  Id.  Apr. 

Prid.  Non.  Mart. 

7 

a.  d.  Tii  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  yii  Id.  Apr. 

Non.  Mart. 

8 

a.  d.  Ti  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  yi  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  ylU  Id.  Mart, 

12 

Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

Prid.  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iy  Id.  Mart. 

J3 

Id.  Jan. 

Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  iU  Id.  Mart. 

14 

a.  d.  ziz  Kal.  ^eb. 

a.  d.  zylU  Kal.  Mai. 

Prid.  Id.  Mart. 

15 

a.  d.  zvill  KaL  Feb. 

a.  d.  zyii  Kal.  Mai. 

Id.  Mart. 

16 

a.  d.  zyii  Kal.  Feb. 

a.  d.  zvi  Kal.  Mat 

a.  d.  zyii  Kal.  Apr. 

3^ 

a.  d.  ili  KaL  Feb. 

Prid.  Kal.  Mai, 

a.  d.  iii  Kal.  Apr. 

3» 

Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 

Prid.  Kal.  Apr. 

L.  a 


23 
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APPENDIX  D. 


ELEMENTS  AND  TERMS  OF  LATIN  METRE. 

Feet. 

Afoot  consists  of  two  or  more  adjoining  syllables,  having  defined  quan- 
tities, and  may  be  contained  ia  one  or  more  words  or  parts  of  words. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  different  feet  recognised  in  statements  on  metre 
are,  as  follows :  examples  of  each  are  added : 


Disyllabic. 

Pyxrlilcliias 

^^     age 

Spondfina 

vici 

TMohaeiu 

—     prode 

Iambus 

^  -      agas 

or  ChOrSiu 

Trisyllabic. 

Ttnir&6hys 

w.  w  w   a^te 

UiUOMIIB 

vicini 

DactJ^lits 

—  WW  prodite 

An&paestua- 

^  ^  -   agitas 

Critlcns 

-  '^  —  proditos- 

BaoohXtts^ 

.   amari 

or  Amphlittftoer 

—  ^   vidna 

Ampblbr&chys 

amare 

(nom.  or  ace.) 

(inf.) 

Quadrisyllable. 

PrOoUeamn&ticus 

w  w  w  w  recipere 

DispondSna 

insanires 

DXtrOdiaeas 

—  -^  Jlagitare 

DUambuB 

^  -^  -  inutiles 

or  I>i(di6r6iiB 

Oh&rlAinbiu 

—  '-"-'—  flagitw 

^  —  ^  recepere 

lOnicttfl  a  majori 

—  WW  felicia 

UnXeniamlnorl 

^^  —  agitasH 

Paeon  r»"* 

—  www  JlagUia 

Paeon  n^*" 

^— >"-  ittiitiU 

Paeon  xn***" 

^  ^  -  '^  trepidare 

Paeon  IV*"* 

^^^  —  memineras 

^Itritna  I»« 

>"  —  -  rtcliruUos 

Epitrltus  II^"* 

-  -^ —  insecuti 

Epltritos  nr*"* 

—  ^  —  dijudicas 

Wtrltna  IV**** 

^  insanire 

Pentasyllable. 

Podimlas             ^  —  —  requisiveras 

Verses. 

928  A  verse  or  line  is  composed  of  a  number  of  feet  in  a  definite  order, 
and  is  variously  named  and  described  by  the  number  of  syllables  or  of  feet  or 
of  metres  which  it  contains:  eig.  hendecaayllabiiB  {eUven'SyllabUd)^  dteft- 
syUabiu,  &c. ;  Bfinarina  (with  sixfeet)^  septenarlus,  &c ;  mdnAmdter  (wt M 
one  nutri)y  dimAter  {iwo)^  pentftmSter  (fve\  hez&mSter  {six)y  &c. 

In  dactylic  verse  one  foot  makes  (for  this  purpose  of  description)  a 
metre;  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapaestic  verse  two  feet  make  one  metre. 

A  verse  containing  the  stated  number  of  complete  metres  is  called  cuaia- 
lectic. 

If  the  last  metre  be  short  by  one  syllable^  it  is  called  catalectic:  if  short 
by  two  syllables  brachycatalectic. ' 

^  Some  writers  reverse  the  application  of  the  terms  Bao6hln8  and  Anti- 

iTffltTltTiTi 
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If  there  be  one  or  two  syllables  after  the  last  complete  jnetre,  it  is 
bsdled  hypercataiutic. 

A  verse  is  said  to  be/z/r;  when  it  consists  only  of  one  kind  of  feet  (e.  g. 
pure  iambic).  Most  verses  are  impure,  i.  e.  they  contain  more  than  one 
kind  of  feet.  Some  verses  admit  in  certain  parts  any  of  several  feet,  while 
in  other  parts  one  kind  only  is  admissible. 

Some  kinds  of  verse  are  named  after  their  inventor  or  first  user,  usually 
a  Greek  lyric  poet;  e.  g.  Archilochus  (dr.  700  B.  c),  Alcaeus,  Ale  man  and 
Sappho  (cir.  000  B.C.),  Hipponax  (cir.  540  B. C.J,  Anacreon  (cir.  520  B.C.), 
Pherecrates  (dr.  450  B.  c),  Asclepiades  and  Glycon  (age  unknown). 

934  The  main  classification. of  verses  is  best  made  by  considering  whether  a 
verse  moves  from  long  syllables  to  short  {falling  rhythm)  or  from  short  to 
long  [rising  rhythm).  Thus  verses  composed  of  dactyls  and  of  trochees  form 
one  class  :  those  composed  of  iambs  and  of  anapaests  form  another  class. 

Many  verses  are  catalectic,  that  is  to  say,  the  last  foot  is  abridged.  If 
this  is  the  case  in  iambic  or  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse  the  last  foot  is  thus 
represented  by  one  syllable,  most  frequently  a  long  syllable :  in  dactylic 
verse  either  by  a  single  syllable  {male  ending)  or  by  a  trochee  {fetnale  end- 
ing). A  certain  rest  is  thus  obtained.  In  verses  of  more  than  two  metres 
(i.  e.  in  trimeters,  tetrameters,  .&c.)  a  similar  rest  is  often  sought  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  by  making  a  break.    And  this  in  two  ways  : 

(i)  In  the  verses  which  are  used  continuously  to  form  long  poems  or 
long  parts  of  plays,  viz.  in  the  dactylic  hexameter,  in  the  iambic  trimeter 
and  in  the  trocnaic  tetrameter,  this  break  is  procured  by  making  the  end  of 
a  disyllabic  or  polysyllabic  word  come  at  the  middle  of  the  third  or  fourth 
foot  or  of  both  feet.  This  '  cutting^  of  the  verse  is  called  caesura.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principle  which  prevails  in  these  verses  of  avoiding,  at 
least  in  the  first  half,  frequent  coincidences,  especially  successive  coin- 
ddences,  of  words  with  feet. 

(3)  In  some  other  verses  we  find  regularly,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  half  of  the  verse,  or  at  the  end  of  both,  a  long  syllable,  after  which, 
as  after  a  rest,  the  rhythm  starts  afresh.  Thus  in  the  falling  rhythm  a 
trochee  with  such  a  long  syllable  becomes  a  cretic,  a  dactyl  becomes  a 
choriamb,  and,  in  the  rising  rhythm,  an  iamb  becomes  a  bacchic,  an 
anapaest  becomes  a  rising  or  lesser  ionic  {ionicus  a  minori), 

A  spondee,  as  being  equal  in  length  (§  51)  to  either  a  dactyl  or  anapaest, 
belongs  to  both  rh3rthms,  and  is  freely  used  in  certain  parts  of  the  verse, 
sometimes  necessarily,  sometimes  optionally,  in  place  of  trochee,  dactyl, 
iamb  or  anapaest  (cf.  Hor.  A,  P.  ii6s(\.),  A  tribrach  is  found,'  in  some 
verses  frequently,  taking  the  place  of  iamb  or  trochee,  the  long  syllable 
being  resolved  (as  it  is  often  said)  into  two  short  ones. 

925  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  in  most,  but  not  in  all  kinds  of  verses,  at 
option  either  long  or  short,  whatever  the  metre  may  theoretically  require. 
A  short  vowel  is  not  so  frequent  a  close  as  is  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant. 
Again,  generally  an  hiatus  is  not  noticed  between  the  end  of  a  verse  and  the 
beginning  of  the  following  verse.  Occasionally,  however,  a  short  vowel  is  so 
elided  (§  64).  If,  however,  the  metre  runs  on  continuously,  the  end  of  the 
verse  being  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  hiatus  as  if  there  were  no  division  of  verses,  there  is  said  to  be 
wfuAffliSB.  (continuity)  in  the  metre  or  between  the  verses.  Anapaestic 
verse  in  Greek  has  always  this  continuity.    It  is  frequent  also  in  Glyconics 
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and  Sap|)hics  as  used^by  Catullus  and  sometimes  in  those  used  by  Hoxace. 
A  word  is  rarely  divided  between  one  line  and  the  next  (cf.  Hon  Od.  i, 
3. 19 ;  Catull.  61.  83). 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  verses  which  occur  in  Latin 
poetry  now  preserved.  Sometimes  a  poem,  or  a  distinct  part  of  a  poem,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  verses  all  of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  two  or  more,, 
used  alternately  or  in  some  regular  order. 


Falling  Rhythms; 

N.B.    The  vertical  line  is  used  in  the -metrical  scheme  to  mark  the  feet  or 
sets  of  feet ;  in  the  lines  quoted  it  is  used  to  mark  a  caesura  or  break« 

Me  Dactylic. 

T.  Dactylic  hexameter  catalectic,  or  Heroic  verse,  consists  of  six  feet, 
the  first  four  of  which-  are  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  is  a  dactyl, 
rarely  a  spondee,  the  sixth  always  a  trochee  or  spondee.  If  the  fifth  foot  is 
a  spondee,  the  fourth  is  a  dactyl.  There  is  usually  a  caesura  (either  male 
.  or  female)  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  sometimes  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  foot.  First  used  in  Latin  by  Enniui,  then  by  Lucilius,  Lucre- 
tius, Catullus  (62;  64)  and  above  all  by  Vergil,  Horace  (in  Satires  and 
the  Epistles),  Ovid  (in  Metamorphoses)  and  many  later  writers. 


Eumenides,  quibus  anguino  \  redimita  capUlo 

Frons  expirantis  \  praeportat  pectoris  iras^ 

Hue  hue  adventate  \  meas  \  audite  querelcu, 

Ipsius  ante  pedes  \fluctus  \  maris  adludebant,    (Catull.) 

1.    Dactylic  tetrameter  aoataleetic:  rare  (Pseudo-Sen.  ^^^r.  Oet, 
1958  sq.). 


Undc  sanus  trepidas  aures  ferit, 

3.    Dactylic  tetrameter  catalectic :  dmilar  to  the  last  four  feet,  of  the 
Hexameter :  used  chiefly  with  other  verses. 


Cras  ingens  iteraHmus  aequor* 
Flurimus  in  Junonis  honorem,    (Hor.)^ 

4.  Dactylic  dimeter  catalectic  (or  Adoniua,  from  a  poem*  of  Sappho 
calling  on  Adonis)  consists  of  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee  or  spondee,  used 
only  with  other  verses. 

.  s^  w  I  . ;;      Terruit  urbem,    (Hor.) 

W7  Dactylfhchoriambic. 

5.  Dactylic  dimeter  liyperoataleetie,  or  ArddlAchiiu  minor,  consists 
of  a  dactyl  and  a  choriamb.    Used  only  with  other  verses. 

I  _  w  w  «      Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus,     (Hor.) 
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6.  Dactylic  pentameter  is  composed  of  two  dimeter  h3rpercatalectics, 
but  the  first  of  the  two  admits  a  spondee  in  place  of  dactyl  and  a  molossus 
in  place  of  a  choriamb.  There  is  always  a  break  after  the  choriamb.  Ovid 
has  nearly  always  a  disyllabic  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Catullus  and  Pro* 
pertius  have  occasionally  words  of  three,  four,  or  five  syllables.  The  verse 
is  veiy  frequently  used  in  alternation  with  the  hexameter.    See  §  938  A. 


Obruet  hostiUs  \  ista  ruina  domes.    (Ov.) 

Tunc  vero  longas  \  condimus  Iliadas,     (Propert.) 

Id  quod  verbosis  \  dicitur  et  fcUuis,     (Catull.) 


938 


Trochaic, 

7.  Trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectic  consists  of  eight  trochees,  for  any 
of  which  a  spondee  may  be  used,  and  for  all  but  the  last  a  dactyl  or  anapaest 
or  tribrach.    Only  in  comic  poets;  e.g.  Plant.  Mendeck,  58$  foil. 

Dixi  causam:  condiciones  \  tetuli  tortas  confragosas, 

8.  Troebaic  tetrameter  catalectic  consists  of  seven  trochees  and  a  half 
(i.  e.  six  trochees  and  a  cretic).  Frequent  in  comic  poets  with  the  same 
choice  of  feet  for  the  first  six  trochees  as  in  the  acatalectic.  A  break  at 
end  of  4th  or  5th  foot  (e.  g.  Plant.  Men,  588  sqq.).  Seneca" observes  stricter 
rules  allowing  tribrachs  in  the  odd  places  (except  last)  and  spondees  and 
anapaests  in  the  even  places.  Dactyls  are  used  also.  Seneca's  metre 
appears  to  have  these  varieties  of  feet : 


Pailidi  fauces  avemi  |  vosque  Taenarei  specus 
Unda  tnistris  grata  Lethes  \  vosque  torpentes  locus 
Impium  rapite  atque  mersum  \  premite  perpehds  malts. 

(Sen.  Phacdr.  12 10  foil.) 

9.  Trochaic  dimeter  catalectlo  consists  of  two  trochees  and  a  cretic. 
Only  used  in  combination  with  other  lines  (Hor.  ii.  18).  See  also  under 
Glyconic. 

—  <^  -.  w  I  -  w  «      if0fi  g^ur  neque  aureum.    (Hor.) 

10.  IthyphaUie,  i.e.  trodiaie  dimeter  hrachycatalectle,  consists  of 
three  trochees.     Only  used  with  other  lines. 

-  ^  -  *^  - '-'    JBacche^  Bacche^  Bacche. 

929  Dadyla-trodiaic. 

N.B.    Dactyls  followed  by  trochees  form  what  are  sometimes  called 

Logaoedlc  verses. 

11.  ArdiUddiias  major  consists  of  four  dactyls  followed  by  three 
trochees.  In  the  first  three  feet  spondees  may  be  used.  Only  used  with 
other  verses  (Hor.  Od.  i.  4). 


3^9 
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Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  |  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  \  pulsat pede pauperum  tabemas.     (Hor.  Od.  i.  4.) 

14.  Alc&ic.dQcasyllaUe  consists  of  two  dactyls  (not  each  contained  in 
a  separate  word)  followed  by  two  trochees.  Only  used  as  the  fourth  line  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza. 

— ^^l-r^l—  *^,—  ~  Impamdum ftrient  ruinae. 

Otnne  caput  tnovet  uma  nomcm    Impetus  aut  on'cntis  Juudu    (Hor.) 

13.    Arl8t6plifiJilc  consists  of  a  dactyl   followed  by  a  trochee  and 
spondee  (or  trochee?).    Not  used  by  itself  in  Horace  (i.  8). 
_  w  w  I  -  ^  I  —    J^ydia  die  per  omnes,     (Hor.) 


980  Trochctca-dactylic, 

The  first  disyllabic  foot  in  these  verses  is  often  called  the  ha^e.     It 
usually  admits  of  some  variety;  e.g.  spondee,  trochee  or  iamb. 

T4.  Sapplklo  (SappMcas  minor)  is  a  trochaic  quinarius  with  a  dactyl 
always  in  third  foot.  It  usually  consists  (in  this  order)  of  trochee,  spondee^ 
dactyl  and  two  trochees.  Catullus  has  (but  rarely)  a  trochee  in  the  second 
foot.  There  is  a  caesura,  usually  male,  sometimes  female,  in  the  dactyl. 
This  verse  is  usually  combined  with  the  adonic,  but  in  Seneca  is  frequently 
used  continuously  by  itself. 


Pauca  nuntiate  \  meae  puellae.    (CatuU.) 
Quo  nihil  majus  \  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere  \  bonique  Dim.     (Hor.) 

15.  Phalaedan,  or  sipoply  HendecasyUalms,  is  like  the  last  a  special 
form  of  trochaic  quinarius.  The  first  foot  is  usually  a  spondee,  but  in  Catullus 
occasionally  a  trochee  or  iamb  5  the  second  a  dactyl  (except  in  Catull.  55 
where  it  is  frequently  a  spondee).  The  other  three  feet  are  trochees.  There 
is  no-special  caesura.  It  forms  whole  poems  and  is  much  used  by  Catullus, 
Seneca,  and  Martial ;  also  by  Statins  \Sylv,  i.  6;  ii.  7  ;  iv.  3 ;  9). 


Adeste  hendecasyllahi  quot  estis 

Omfus  undique  quotquot  estis  omnes*     (Catull.) 

Tanto  ten  fastu  negas^  amice?    (Catull.  55.) 

16.  Fh6r6cr&tliui  consists  of  a  dactyl  between  two  disyllabic  feet 
which  in  Catullus  are  trochees  or  spondees,  in  Horace  spondees  only.  (For 
ist  foot  Catullus  once  has  iamb,  Horace  cmce  has  trochee.)  Used  in 
stanzas  with  other  feet  (see  below  §  938). 

—  —    (Catull.)    Prodeas  nova  nupta, 

—  (Hor.)     Grato  Pyrrhc^  sub  antro, 

\*7.  CaycoBic  consists  of  a  trochee  or  spondee  followed  by  two  dactyls. 
Catullus  usually  has  a  trochee  in  first  place,  a  cretic  in  3rd  place.    Horace 
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has  almost  always  a  spondee  in  ist  place.  Seneca  (cf.  Oedi^.  9^3  sqq.  but 
not  Thyest.  336  sqq.)  has  sometimes  a  spondee  in  second  place,  which 
maJces  the  verse  in  fact  the  same  as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic. 


Quicquid  excessit  modum 
Pendet  instabUi  loco*    (Sen.) 
Cinge  tempora  floribus.     (Catull.) 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem,     (Hor.) 

18.  FriftpSiu  consists  of  trochee  or  spondee,  followed  in  order  by  a 
dactyl,  cretic,  trochee,  dactyl,  trochee.  In  fact  it  is  glyconic+pherecratian. 
There  is  a  break  at  the  end  of  the  cretic  foot.  Only  found  in  Catull.  17, 
Pnap,  85. 


^O  colonia  fuae  cupis  \  ponte  ludere  iongo, 
Uva  pampinca  rttbens  \  educata  sub  umbra* 

19.  Asbl^pi&dSttS  minor  consists  of  one  spondee,  one  choriamb  and 
two  dactyls.  A  break  usually  after  choriamb.  Much  used  by  Horace  and 
Seneca.     (This  line  repeated  forms  what  is  called  the  First  Asclepiad 

metre,  Hor.  I.  I ;  III.  30.)  __ 

s-  •••  I  —•  ^«  w  _  I  .^  ^  ^  I  -»  ^^  Oi^ 

Maecenas  atavis  \  edite  regibus*     (Hor.) 
Tecum  conseruU  \  pesti/eras  manus,     (Sen.) 

40.  A8<fl0piftdiiu  major  consists  of  one  spondee,  two  choriambs  and 
two  dactyls.  A  break  usually  after  each  choriamb  (Catull.  30 ;  Hor.  1. 1 1 ; 
18;  IV.  10), 

Quae  mens  est  hodie  |  cur  eadem  non  \puero  fuitf    (Hor.) 
Alphene  imm€m<fr  atfue\  unanimis  \  false  sodcUibus,    (Catull) 

II.  SappMciui  major  (i.e.  the  ordinary  sapphic  with  a  choriamb  in< 
serted)  consists  of  trochee,  spondee,  choriamb,  dactyl,  trochee  and  spondee, 
A  break  after  the  choriamb.    Only  in  Hor.  I.  8. 

1 1_.^| 

Cur  timet  Jlavum  Tiberim  \  tangeref  cur  olivum, 

981  Cretic  and  greater  Ionic. 

31.  Cretic  tetrameter  acatalectie  consists  of  four  cretics.  Only  found 
in  comic  poets  (e.g.  Ter.  Andr.  625  sqq.).  Occasionally  admits  of  other 
feet,  e.  sr.  dactyl  or  paeon. 

—  I  — I  — I— « 

Tanta  vecordia  innata  cuiquam  ut  sUt, 
Turn  coacti  necessario  se  aperiunt, 

33.  S5t&d6U8  consists  of  three  ionics  a  majori  and  one  trochee.  A 
double  trochee  is  often  substituted  for  the  3rd  ionic,  sometimes  for  the 
first ;  and  some  of  the  long  syllables  are  occasionally  resolved  into  two 
shorts.    Only  in  Terentianus  Maurus. 
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Lavinia  cum  dicimus^  haec  tamen  Jigura  at 
Mdrumquc  facit^  sotddtcon  quod  vocitarunt 
Qui  muUaferunt  hoc  pede  Sotaden  locutum,  (Ter.  Maur.  1 508  sqq.  \ 
Quasi  si  repdaan  quos  docui  disyllabos  jam*     (ist  foot  >i'  ^  —  ^  ^) 
Unum  ut  faciant  duo  pariter  pedes  jugati,    (md  foot  -^-^^>-') 

{lb.  1458  sq.) 


Rising  Rhythms. 

932  Anapaestic. 

74,  AnaiMMstte  dlmet«r  aeatalectto  consists  of  four  anapaests,  for  any 
of  which  a  spondee  and  for  the  first  and  third  of  which  a  dactyl  may  he 
substituted.  A  break  after  second  foot.  Coincident  endings  of  foot  and 
word  are  frequent.    Much  used  by  Seneca. 


Ite  umbrosas  |  cingUe  silvas 
Summaque  mantis  \juga  cecropii 
Celeri  planta  \  lusirate  vagi,    (Sen.) 

95.  AnaiMMStic  monometttr  aeataleotlc  consists  of  two  feet,  either 
anapaests  or  spondees.  The  first  may  also  be  a  dactyL  Only  Interspersed 
among  dimeters. 

^>-'—        Saltus  aperit. 

Captent  auras* 

Node  siienti, 

AnapaiMitlc  tetrameter  catalectlc  is  frequent  in  Greek  (e.  g.  in  Aristo- 
phanes). 

9S8  Iambic, 

16.  Xambie  tetrameter  cataleetlo  consists  of  seven  iambs  and  a  half. 
In  the  first  and  fifth  places  are  found  spondees  occasionally  (Catull.  95). 
The  comic  poets  use  spondees,  &c.  in  every  place  but  the  seventh. 


Remitte  pallium  mihi  \  meum  quod  involasti.    (Catull.) 

Nunc  demum  experior  mi  ob  oculos  \  caliginem  obstitisse,    (Plant.) 

17.  Iambic  trimeter  aeataleetic  consists  of  six  iambs.  It  is  sometimes 
found  pure  throughout  a  poem  (Catull.  4 ;  6^),  but  generally  in  Horace  ad- 
mits a  spondee  frequently,  a  dactyl  rarely,  m  the  ist,  3rd  and  5th  places, 
and  an  anapaest  in  the  ist  and  5th.  Seneca  has  the  spondee  and  anapaest 
frequently  m  these  places.  The  tribrach  occurs  in  all  places  except  the 
last.  Seneca  uses  it  chiefly  in  the  even  places.  Phaedrus  and  the  comic 
poets  admit  all  these  substitutes  for  iambics  in  any  of  the  first  five  places. 
There  is  a  caesura  usually  at  the  end  of  ij  feet,  sometimes  not  until  tne  end 
of  3i  feet 
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Socer  generque  \  perdidistis  cmnia,    (CatuU.) 
Et  hoc  negat  minacis  \  Adriaticu     (CatuU.) 
In/amis  Hehtuu  \  Castor  offensus  via,    (Hor.) 
Pavidumque  Uporem  it  \  advew:^  laqueo  gruem*    (Hor.)  , 
Nil  praeter  domini  \  nonun  mutant  pauperes*  .  (Phaedr.) 

sS.  XamUo  Boaion  or  BIppOaaeteuB,  also  a  trimeter  acatalectic, 
differs  from  the  ordinary  trimeter  by  having  always  a  spondee  in  the  sixth 
foot  and  iamb  in  the  fifth.  Either  a  spondee,  anapaest  or  dactyl  may  be 
used  in  first  or  third  feet ;  a  tribrach  in  the  and,  3rd  and  4th.  Caesuras  as 
in  the  ordinary  trimeter.  Much  used  by  Catullus  and  Martial,  also  by 
Persius  in  Prologue. 


Nam  risu  inepto  \  res  ineptior  nullast.     (Catull.) 
Dum  yanus  hitmes  \  Domitianus  auctumnos 
Augustus  annis  \  commodabit  aestates,    (Mart.) 
Nihil  est  miserius  \  nequt  gulosius  Santra.    (Mart.) 

09.  lamlilo  trimeter  cataleetic  consists  of  four  iambs,  and  a  bacchic. 
Spondees  are  sometimes  used  in  the  ist  and  3rd  places  and  a  tribrach  once 
occurs,  A  break  after  3)  feet.  Only  used  with  other  verses  (Hor,  i.  4; 
II.  18). 


Trahentque  siccus  \  machinae  caritms» 
Mea  renidet  \  in  domo  lacunar.    (Hor.) 

30.  Aleaiens  enneasyUalras  consists  of  spondee  (sometimes  iamb), 
iamb,  spondee,  bacchic.  It  is  a  special  form  of  iambic  dimeter  hypercata- 
lectic,  and  forms  the  third  line  of  tne  Alcaic  stanza. 

Te  triste  lignum  mox  ceuiucum, 
Clari  giganteo  triumpho.    (Hor.) 

31.  Xambie  dimeter  acataleetlc  consists  of  four  iambs,  for  the  first  and 
third  of  which  a  spondee  is  often  substituted.  A  tribrach  and  dactyl  also 
occur  though  rarefy.    Used  with  other  verses  (Hor.  Epod,  i — 10). 


Sacer  nepotibus  cruor* 

Virtus  sepulchrum  condidit*    (Hor.) 


3^4 
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31.  Xamliio  dimeter  cataleotio  consists  of  two  iambs  and  a  bacchic. 
A  special  form  of  this  verse  called  the  anacreontic  has  an  anapaest  in  the 
first  foot.    They  are  used  together  in  Seneca  (Mai.  857  sqq.). 

-'  -  *^    Quonam  cruenta  tnaenas 
Praeceps  amore  saevo 
Rapitur?  quodimpotenH 
Fadnus  parat  furore  ?    (Sen.) 

33.  tamliic  dimeter  teacbycatalectic  consists  of  three  iambs.  Only 
found  at  close  of  a  system  of  dimeter  catalectics. 

—  w  -.  w  —    Quis  credai  exulem.    (Sen.  Med,  865.) 


934  Anapaesto-Iambic* 

34.  Galllambio  consists  in  theory  df  two  iambic  or  anacreontic  dimeters 
of  which  the  first  is  catalectic  and  the  second  brachycatalectic.  There  are 
thus  six  feet,  which  are  usually  anapaest,  iamb,  bacchic,  anapaest,  tribrach, 
iamb ;  but  with  some  variations.  The  metre  is  only  found  in  Catullus*  65th 
poem.  The  name  is  from  the  Gaulish  priests  of  C jfb^le,  which  form  the 
subject  of  it. 


Super  alia  vectus  Atys  \  celeri  rate  maria, 
Tibicen  ubi  canii  Phryx  \  curvo  grave  calamo^ 
Ubi  capita  matnades  vi  \jaciunt  ederi^erae. 
Jamjam  dolet  quod  egi;  \jam  jamquc  paenUet, 


:*85 


Bacchiac  and  lesser  Ionic. 

35.  Bacchiac  tetrameter  acatalectic  consists  of  four  bacchics.  Only 
found  in  comic  poets,  e.g.  Plant.  Men,  753 sqq.;  Trin,  333  sqq.;  Amph. 
550  sqq. 

Sed  haec  res  mihi  in  pectore  et  corde  curae  sii» 
Homo  idem  in  duobus  locis  ut  simul  siL 

Occasionally  a  bacchiac  bezameter  occurs ;  e.g.  PL  Amph,  637  sqq. 
Satin  parva  res  est  voluptatem  in  vita  atque  in  aetate  agunda. 

36.  Ionic  a  mlnorL  The  only  metre  of  this  kind  in  Latin  is  in  one 
ode  of  Horace  (ill.  12).  The  poem  is  composed  of  forty  feet,  all  of  this 
description,  and  may  (as  the  S3maphia  throughout  is  perfect)  be  divided 
into  four  decameters,  but  is  usually  printed  as  if  divided  into  four  stanzas, 
each  containing  two  tetrameters  and  a  dimeter. 

ww__|    ww__    |w^-._|    ^W__  ^Q, 

Miserarum  est  neque  amort  dare  ludum  neque  duici 
Mala  vino  lavere  out  exanimari,  metuentes 
Patruai  verbera  linguae. 
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.  Composite. 

03«  Jambo-Dadylic, 

37.  Alcaic  hendeca^yllaUe  consists  of  a  spondee  (occasionally  iamb), 
and  bacchic  followed  by  two  dactyls.  There  is  almost  silways  a  break  after 
the  bacchic.  It  is  used  for  the  ist  and  2nd  lines  of  the  alcaic  stanza.  It 
might  be  considered  as  an  iambic  quinarius  with  a  spondee  in.  the  third  foot 
and  an  anapaest  in  the  fourth  (Madvig),  but  looking  at  the  character  of  the 
fourth  line  of  the  stanza  it  is  better  to  consider  the  nrst  and  second  lines  aa 
compounded  of  iambic  and  dactylic  rhythm.  The  first  syllable  of  this  and 
of  the  nine-syllable  verse  [pupr.  30)  is  often  called  ftnUcrtUiiB  (back-stroke). 

A^fc  vera  virtus  \  cum  semel  excidit 

Curat  reponi  \  deterioribus. 

Retorta  tergo  \  brcuhia  libcro.     (Hor.) 

•87  Jamb<hTrochaic. 

38.  Satnmian.  This  is  the  oldest  form  of  Latin  verse,  the  laws  of 
which  are  very  uncertain,  because  few,  and  those  mostly  very  irr^ular, 
specimens  are  preserved.  The  most  regular  form  is  an  iambic  trimeter 
hypercatalectic,  with  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  foot  and  a  break  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Or  it  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  an  iambic 
dimeter  catalectic,  followed  by  an  ithyphallic  (No.  ro),  i.  e.  by  three  trochees. 
But  the  first  part  was  sometimes  merely  three  feet,  either  spondees,  iambs, 
dactyls,  or  anapaests,  and  the  last  part  was  similarly  rudely  organised^ 

Dicdmnt  malum  MeteUi  Naevio  poetae. 
Jmmortales  mor tales . «  ford  fas  flere^ 
FUrent  divcu  camenae  Naevium  poctam, 
ItaquCy  postquam  est  orcino  traditust  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquUr  lingua  latina*     (Naev.) 
?  Romai 


938  Stanzas  or  Systems  of  Metre. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  verses  are  merely  repeated  to  form  a 
poem  or  large  portion  of  a  poem.  Above  all  the  dactylic  hexameter  (No.  i), 
iambic  trimeter  (No.  97)  are  so  used,  and  less  frequently  the  iambic  scazon 
(No.  «8),  trochaic  tetrameter  (No.-  8),  Phalaecian  (No.  15),  the  lesser 
Asclepiad  (No.  19,  cf.  Hor.  Od,  i.  i;  iii.  30;  iv.  8)  and  the  greater  Ascle- 
piad  (No.  20,  cf.  Hor.  i.  11 ;  18;  iv.  10)  and  in  Seneca  the  lesser  Sapphic 
(No.  14)  and  the  Glyconic  (No.  17).  But  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  frequently 
combine  in  r^ular  order  two  or  more  kinds  of  verses.  The  following  are 
the  principal  composite  metres  (in  this  sense),  with  the  components  of 
each  stanza,  the  stanzas  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  poet  chooses. 

A.  Elegtao.  Dactylic  hexameter  (No.  i)  and  dactylic  pentameter 
(No.  6)  alternately.  The  sense  is  usually  (except  in  Catullus)  not  continued 
syntactically  from  one  couplet  to  the  succeedii^^  one.    Ovid,  except  in  the: 
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Metamorphoses,  used  this  metre  exclusively.  So  also  Txbullus  (Books  i.  ii.) 
and  Propertius.  Catullus'  elegiacs  are  rough.  Martial  wrote  many  poems 
in  this  metre. 

B.  Alcaic.  A  stanza  of  four  lines;  viz.  two  eleven-syllable  (No.  37), 
one  nine-syllable  (No.  30)  and  one  ten-syllable  (No.  ii).  The  stanza  is 
artistically  composed,  of  two  lines  having  iambic  rhythm  in  the  first  half, 
and  dactylic  rhythm  in  the  second  half;  then  of  an  iambic  line;  last  of  a 
dactylo-trochaic.    (See  Hor.  i.  9  and  often;  especially  in.  i — 6.) 

C.  Tint  Olyoosic  A  stanza  of  four  lines ;  viz.  three  glyconic  (No.  1 7) 
and  one  pherecratian  (No.  i6).    Only  in  Catull.  34. 

D.  Saoond  CQyoonlc.  A  stanza  of  five  lines ;  viz.  four  glyconic  and 
one  pherecratian.    Only  in  Catull.  61  • 

£.  8eo<md  Aadlcpiad.  A  stanza  of  four  lines ;  viz.  three  lesser  asde- 
piads  (No.  19)  and  one  glyconic  (No.  17).     Hor.  I.  6;  15;  14;  33;  ii.  12 ; 

III.  10;  16;  IV.  5;  II.    (For  first  asclepiad,  see  No.  19.) 

F.  lUrd  AadcpUd.  A  stanza  of  four  lines ;  viz.  two  lesser  asdepiads, 
one  pherecratian  and  one  glyconic    Hor.  i.  .5;  14;  9i;  23;  ill.  7;  13; 

IV.  13. 

G.  Fonrtli  AsdeiiUd.  Glyconic  and  lesser  asdepiad  alternately.  Hor. 
I.  3 J  '3;  19;  36;  111.9;  15;  19;  h;  «5;  «8;  lY.  i;  3. 

H.  (Slnt)  Sapfdiio.  A  stanza  of  four  lines ;  viz.  three  (lesser)  sap- 
phics  (No.  14)  and  an  adonic  (No.  4).  Catull,  ij.;  51 ;  Hor.  1. 1  and  often ; 
Sen.  Med^  583  sqq. ;  Stat.  Sylv,  iv.  7. 

J.  Second  Sapphic.  An  aristophanic  (No.  1.3)  and  greater  sapphic 
(No.  11)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  i.  8. 

K.  Alcmaniaa.  Dactylic  hexameter  <  (No.  ir)  and  dactylic  tetrameter 
alternately.    Hor.  l.  7; -28;  Epod.  12. 

L.  Pint  AndmodHiaii.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  lesser  archilocfaian 
(No.  5)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  iv.  7. 

M.  flecoiid  ArcMlochian.  A  stanza  of  three  lines;  viz.  dactylic  hexa* 
meter,  iambic  dimeter  (No.  31)  and  lesser. ardiilochian  (No.  5).  The  two 
latter  are  usuidly  considered  as  forming  together  one  vverse,  called  an 
iaml>iUgai.  But  as  there  is  no  qmapliia  ^tween  the  dambic  and  the 
archilochian  (whence  this  supposed  one  verse  is  called  ai3riiart6tiiB,  i.e. 
not  JUUd  together)  it  seems  best  to  treat  them  as  separate  verses.  (So  Lam* 
binus.)    Only  in  Hor.  Epod.  J3. 

N.  Third  Archllodbiaii.  A  stanza  of  three -lines ;  viz.  iambic  trimeter 
(No.  27),  lesser  archilochian  (No.  ^  and  iambic  dimeter  (No.  31).  The 
two  latter  here  also  (as  in  M)  are toften. treated. as  one  verse  and  called 
elegiambna.    Only  in  Hor.  Epod.  11. 

O.  Fonrtb  ArcTillochtan.  A  greater  archilochian  (No.  11)  and  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  (No.  29)  alternately.     Only  in  Hor.  I.  4. 

P.  Fint  P3rtliis!m1iio.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  iambic  dimeter  (No.  31) 
alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  Epod,  14,  15. 

Q.  Becond  Fytlilunliic.  Dactylic  hexameter  and  iambic  trimeter 
(No.  27)  alternately.    Only  in  Hor.  Epod.  i6. 

R.  Bipponaeteaa.  Trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  (No.  9)  and  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  (No.  29)  alternately.    Only  in.Hon  11.  18. 
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S.  Second  Iambic.  Trimeter  and  dimeter  acatalectic  iambics  alter- 
nately. Hor.  Epod.  I — 10;  Martial  I.  49;  iii.  14;  ix.  77.  (The  so- 
called  'first  iambic'  consists  of  trimeters.) 

T.  Iambic  trimeter  scazon  (No.  a8)  and  iambic  dimeter  (No.  31) 
alternately.     Only  in  Martial  i.  61. 

V.  Anapaestie.  Consists  of  a  number  of  anapaestic  dimeter  acata- 
lectics  (No.  24),  frequently  mixed  with  monometers  (No.  25);  e.g.  Sen. 
Med,  790  sqq. ;  Phaalr,  i  sqq.  In  Greek  the  set  of  dimeters  is  frequently 
closed  by  a  dimeter  brachycatalectic  (which  is  often  immediately  preceded 
by  a  monometer).  This  closing  verse  from  its  frequently  expressing  a 
proverb  is  often  called  YersiiB  paroemUleiui. 

X.  Asaereontio  consists  of  a  number  of  iambic  dimeter  catalectics 
(No.  33)  closed  by  a  single  iambic  dimeter  brachycatalectic  (No.  33).  See 
Sen.  Med,  856  sqq. 
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EXPLANATION    OF    SOME    GRAMMATI&^rrJ^iij^' 

RHETORICAL   TERMS.  '    '^ 

989  N.B.  Many  of  these  term»  being  in  fact  Greek  words  of  wide  generic 
meaning  have  not  been  applied  by  grammarians  and  rhetoricians 
uniformly  to  the  same  class  of  expression. 

I.    Grammatical  Terms  ;  chiefly  names  of  grammatical  figures. 

Amphllittlla,  '  ambiguity ; '  e.  g.  aio  te  Romanes  vincere  posse  where  te  may 

be  subject  and  Romanos  object ;  and  vice  versa, 
AnftoUtltliAn,  where  a  sentence  is  begun  in  one  way  and  finished  in  another 

not  syntactically  accordant ;  e.  g.  Deos  verisimile  est  tit  alios  induU 

gentius  tractent  for  deos.,. alios  tractare  ot  Di...ut...tractent, 
AnastrOpIiS,  '  inversion ; '  e.  g.  male  quod  vult  for  quod  male  vuU  ;  tecum  for 

cum  te;  transtraperet  remos^  &c. 
Apliaertds,  *  omission '  of  a  letter  or  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ; 

e.  g.  lis  for  stlisy  natus  for  gnatus, 
Ap6c6pi,  'cutting  off/  i.  e.  omission  of  a  letters  or  syllable  at  end  of  a  word ; 

e.g.  ille  for  illus^  me  for  med,  vigil  for  vigilis. 
ApOddsXs,  *  reply' applied  to  ^he«demonstrative  or  consequent  or  principal 

clause ;  cf.  §§  616,  628,  629,  638,  654,  &c. 
940  ArdxaismtlB,  use  of  an  *<?/^'  or  obsolete  form  or  word  or  expression;  e.g. 

olli  in  Vergil  for  illi;  duellum  in  Horace  for  bellum, 
Aflsimllatlo,  see  §§  22—27. 
AiQmddtOn,  *  omission  of  conjunctions ;' e.g.  «J«J>^r/«x;jarto/!ff /({I ;  inde 

ventis  remis  in  patriam  properam  (Cic).    Cf.  §  439  b, 
Attractio,  often  applied  to  such  constructions  as  are  referred  to  in  §  451 : 

also  urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est  for  urbs  qtiam,  &c, 
BarlMUiBiniu,  using  a  faulty '  non-Latin '  word,  esp.  a  word  faultily  formed ; 

e.  g.  gladia  for  gladii,  scala  for  scalae.    Distinguished  by  relating  to 

a  single  word  from  solecismus  which  relates  to  a  complex  of  words. 
Bnwibyidgift,  '  shortening  of  expression ;  *  e.  g.  58 1,  582. 
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Ml  GMUtfi,  'union'  of  two  or  more  vowel  sounds;  e.g.  cors  for  cdkars^ prorsus 

for  proversus* 
Diaertaii,  'separation'  of  one  vowel  sound  into  two;   e.g.  Orphhls  for 

Orpheus  i  also  the  treatment  of  a  usually  consonantal  z'  as  a  vowel; 

e.  g.  stl^ae  for  silvan, 
EctlUIlMilB,  'crushing  out/  in  verse  of  a  syllable  ending  in  m  before  an 

ensuing  vowel ;  see  §  63. 
ElllpiXi,  '  omission '  of  a  word  syntactically  required.     Cf.  §§  447,  563,  583, 

&c. 
EnalU^y  'change;'  i.e.  putting  of  one  case  for  another,  applied  by  old 

grammarians  to  such  usages  as  those  in  §§  475  a,  480  and  others. 
Epanthtels,  '  insertion ; '  e.  g.  of  u  in  AlcHmena  for  Alcniena  ;  pia  sumpsi, 

sumptum{%  29). 

wnaniam-naC  'Graecism; '"  use  of  a  Greek  form  or  construction,  not  pro- 
'  perly  Latin  also;  e.  g.  cf.  §§  148,  156,  &c.;  528,  530, 

540(3). 

Hen(!Ui4|i,  *  one  by  two ; '  use  of  two  words  co-ordinated  instead  of  an  ex- 
pression in  which  one  qualifies  the  other  grammatically;  e.g. 
paterae  et  aurum  for  aureae  paterae:    See  also  §  580. 

Hj^palU^,  'exchange;'  applied  to  such  deviations  from  ordinary  expression 
or  construction  as  Tyrrhenus  tubae  clangor  for  Tyrrhenae  tubae 
ilangor  ;  amta  dei  Volcaniaiox  arma  a  deo  Volcano  facta^  &c. 

HJhiMiMitony  *tran^ression;'  i..e.  when  a  considerable  clause  or  expres- 
sion is  interpolated  between  two  parts  of  a  sentence  mutually 
connected  in  meaning;  e.g.  kyperb&reo  stptem  subject  a  trioni; 
animadverti  omnem  accusatoris  orationem  in  duas  divisam  esse 
partes, 

Hj^hen,  'union'  of  two  words,  as  if  by  composition ;  e.g.  non-sutor^  'one 
who  is  not  a  tailor,'  ignari  ante-fnalorum^  'ignorant  of  Uie  ills 
brfore.' 
MS  MIktfttlitalfl,  'change  of  position;'  transposition  of  two  (or  more)  letters ; 
e.g.  cretus  for  certus  (§31  d), 

P&riffdgS,  *  addition ; '  applied  (according  to  a  probably  false  theory)  to  the 
formation  of  dicier  from  dici  by  addition  of  er.     But  see  §  288. 

PftrentlitalB,  *  insertion '  of  a  clause  into  the  midst  of  another ;  e.  g.  si  nos^ 
id  quod  maxime  debet^  nostra  patria  delectat  (Cic).  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  an  ordinary  insertion ;-  if  unusual  either  from 
its  character  or  length,  it  is  sometimes  called  liyperteton. 

PtoOmuonftB,  *  saying  too  much,'  an  unnecessary  fullness  of  expression ;  e.g. 
erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus  itineribus  domo  exire  possent 
(Caes.) ;  siio  sibi  gladio  kunc  jugulo^  '  I  slay  him  with  his  own 
sword  to  him ;  *  praesensi  prius, 

Pr615p8l8,  'anticipation,'  applied  to  such  use  of  an  adjective  as  laceras  aries 
ballistave  concuiit  arces,  where  the  towers  are  lacerae  from  the 
effects  of  concutit, 

Prftt&alfl,  'proposal,'  applied  to  the  relative  or  conditional,  &c.  clause,  cf. 
§05a 
9M  ByUapris,  'taking  together,'  applied  to  the  relation  of  an  adjective  to  two 
or  more  substantives  of  different  genders,  &c.  §  446. 

Byiiaeriils,  'contraction '  of  two  vowels  into  one  sound:  e.g.  treating 
deinde,  quoad  as  monosyllables;  aureo^  eidem  as  disyllables; 
ariete^  tenuia  as  trisyllables;  cf.  §§  43—50.  Other  terms  are 
•yiMCpliOnltals  and  synliftds*  All  three  are  variously  distinguished- 
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and  applied,  but  most  frequently  used  of  those  contractions  which 

are  regarded  as  exceptional  and  not  expressed  in  writing;  e.g. 

§§  44,  49,  while  crasis  would  apply  to  §§  47,  48. 
Sjhifiloeplia,  *'  coalescing  *  of  two  vowels,  applied  to  the  elision  in  verse  of 

the  vowel  at  the  end  of  one  word  before  a  vowel  beginning  the 

next  (§  63). 
8y]ic6p9,  *  striking  together,*  applied  to  the  omission  of  a  vowel  in  th^ 

middle  of  a  word ;  e*g.  saeclum  for  saecHlum^  puertia  toxpueritia, 

&c.     Cfl  §  39. 
8yiiecpli5n98i8, '  pronouncing  together^'  see  Synaerteis. 
Sj^sXs,  where  the  construction  is  adapted  to  the '  sense  *  of  the  word  rather 

than  to  the  form ;  e.  g.  turba  ruunt  (§  577);  turba  circumfusi  fre- 

mabant  (Li v.) ;  concursus  poptUi  tniraniium  (Liv.).   Cf.  some  exx. 

in  §  443. 
Sj^nlzeals,  'settlement  together/  see  Synaerdsis. 
M0  TmSflls,  *  cutting  *  of  a  compound  word  into  two ;  e.g.  septem  subjecta  trioni 

for  septem'trwni ;  per  tnihi  gratum  feceris  for  per-gratum;  quae 

me  cunque  vocant^  for  qttae  cunque  fne  ;  and  saxo  cere  comminuit 

brum  which  Ennius  wrote,  probably  mistaking  cerebrum  for  a 

compound. 
Zeugma,  *  joining/  where  a  verb  grammatically  belonging  to  two  or  more 

substantives,  is  in  sense  appropriate  to  one  (or  to  less  than  all) ;  e.g. 

te  greges  centum  Siculaeqtie  circum  mugiunt  vaccae  (Hor.) ;  where 

'lowing*  does  not  properly  suit  greges  sc.  ovium,    Magonem  alii 

naufragio  (sc.  perisse)^  alii  a  sends  ipsius  interfectum^  scriptum 

reliquerunt  (Nep.). 

2.    Rhetorical  Terms  (called  'figures  of  speech*). 

946  A118g6ria,  a  continued  description  of  one  thing  in  terms  and  in  images 

properly  belonging  to  another ;  e.g.  at  jam  tempus  equum  fumantia 
solvere  colla  (Verg.),  of  *  concluding  a  book.'  A  more  detailed 
allegory  is  seen  in  Horace's  description  (Od.  I.  14)  of  the  State  in 
political  difficulties  under  the  name  of  a  ship  tossed  by  waves. 
Essentially  allegory  and  metaphor  are  the  same. 
An&phOra,  *  repetition '  of  the  same  word  or  grammatical  form  at  the  com- 
mencement of  several  clauses ;  e.g.  in  his  templis  atque  tectis  dux 
Lentulus  erat  canstitutus  meis  consiliis  meis  laboribusy  mei  capitis 
periculis,   sine    tumultu,  sine   delectu^   sine  armis^  &c.   (Cic). 

Cf.  §  79 1>  5. 
AntittliSsIs,  'contrast;*  e.g.  ego  projector^  quod  tu  peccas ;  tu  delinquis,  ego 

arguor;  pro  malefactis  Helena  redeat^  virgo  perecU  innocens  (Enn.). 
AntOnOm&sia,  'substituting*  a  description  'for  a  name;*  e.g.  Tydidesiox 

Diomedes ;  eversor  Karthaginis  for  Scipio, 
ApOfliOpSsIfl,  '  breaking  into  silence '  after  a  sentence  or  subject  has  been 

begun;  e.g.  Quos  ego — sed molos praestat  componere  Jluctus  (Verg. 

A,  I.  135). 

947  Apo8trdpli9,   'turning  away'  to  address  some  person,  or  thing,  who  is 

absent  or  at  least  not  the  proper  object  of  address  at  the  time ; 
e.g.  <»  leges  Porciae  legesque  Semproniae  (Cic.) ;  Citae  Mettum  in 
diversa  quadrigae  distulerant :  at  tu  dictis^  Albane,  maneres 
(Verg.). 
C&t&<dir68l%  a  'wrong  use'  of  a  term  either  to  supply  the  place  of  a  non- 
e?(isting  word,  e.g.  parricida  for  the  murderer  of  a  brother ;  or  to 
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J)ut  a  different  aspect  on  a  case ;  e.  g.  virtus  for  temeritm^  libera- 
itas  for  /uxuria^  &c 

GblasmiU*  'making  a  (Greek)  X,'  i. e.  *•  crossing^^  where  a  second  and  cor- 
responding set  of  words  are  stated  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  the 
first  set ;  e.g.  multa  qtuu  nostra  causa  nonfacimusy  facimus  causa 
amicorum  (Cic).     Cf.  §  791 1  4* 

dXmaz  (or  gradatlo),  a  series  of  words  or  expressions  each  stronger  than 
the  preceding :  nihil  agis^  nihil  inoliris<,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  ego 
non  modo  audiam,  sed  etiam  videam  planeque  sentiam  (Cic).  See 
also  the  first  ex.  in  §  537  a, 

Enall&gS,  *  change/  i.e.  use  of  a  more  general  word  for  a  specific  word  : 
e.g.  Poenus  for  Hannibal^  urbs  for  Roma, 
M8  EpezBgSids,  *  additional  explanation/  applied  to  such  usages  as  habere  in 
loricam  doncU  habere  viro  (Verg.),  or  to  the  subordinate  clause  in 
pcuem  amicitiamque  hortatus  est^  ut  cum  rege  in  grcUiam  rediret 
(Nep.),  &c. 

Hoxnoe6t61eut()(ii,  *  like  ending '  of  several  clauses ;  e.  g.  in  muros  statitn 
curritur^  exercitus  a  soctis  accersitur,  dilectusjuventutidenuntiatur; 
neminem  alteri  posse  dare  in  matrimonium  nisi  penes  quern  sit 
pcttrimonium, 

HflmOoymla,  *  applicability  of  same  word  to  different  things ;'  such  words 
are  called  Ii0in6iijhn& ;  e.  g.  taurus  may  be  an  animal,  a  moun- 
tain, a  constellation,  name  of  man  or  root  of  tree.  (So  Quintilian.) 

Hj^p6il>518,  '  exaggeration ; '  e.  g.  gemini  minantur  in  caelum  scopuli 
(Verg.);  or  the  description  of  Camilla's  swiftness  in  last  ex.  of 
§  642. 

HyBtdrOn  prOtdrOn,  '  putting  the  former  later,'  of  an  inversion  in  expres- 
sions of  the  proper  order  in  thought  or  fact;  e.g.  moriamur  et 
in  arma  ruamus  (Verg.). 
949  IrOnla,  'dissimulation,*  when  the  thing  that  is  said  is,  or  suggests,  the  con- 
trary of  that  which  is  meant ;  e.g.  in  baJneis  delituerunt :  testis 
egregiosf  dein  temere  prosiluerunt ;  homines  temperantis!  (Cic. 
Caec,  36) ;  meque  timoris  argue  tuy  Drance,  quando  tot  stragis 
acervos  Teucrorum  tua  dextra  dedit  (Verg.).  (Cf.  §  653  and  many 
sentences  with  quasi  (5go).) 

UtOtSs,  *  plainness,'  used  of  a  self-depreciatory  mode  of  speaking ;  e.  g.  non 
nego  instead  of  ato  ;  non  indoctus  for  doctus^  &c. 

H6t&pli6ra  (or  translatlo),  'transference '  of  a  term  from  its  proper  subject 
to  anotlier :  frequently  the  application  of  a  physical  or  concrete 
term  to  a  mental  or  abstract  subject ;  e.g.  sitiunt  segetes,  asper 
homo  ('rough,*  i.e.  'ill-tempered');  incensus  ira^  'fired  with 
rage; '  eloquentiae  fulmina,  &c.  It  differs  firom  allegory  only  by  be- 
ing less  sustained,  and  by  being  worked  into  the  discourse  instead 
of  being  an  independent  fable.  Almost  all  language  is  metaphor, 
more  or  less  vivid  and  conscious. 

MMOnj^mla, '  change  of  name,'  applied  to  such  expressions  as  Neptunus  for 
'  sea ; '  Vulcanus  for  '  fire ;  *  Ceres  for  '  com ;  *  bene  moratae  urbes  for 
bene  morati  urbis  cives  ;  Graecia  for  Graeci;  Vergilius  for  carmina 
Vergili ;  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon^  where  Ucalegon  is  for  'Uca- 
legon's  house.' 

Ontai&tfipoeia,  'name  making,'  in  modem  writers  applied  only  to  making 
names  from  the  sounds  which  they  are  to  denote;  e.g.  Uliila, 
*  howler ;'  murmur;  clangor;  hirrire  (of  a  d<^  snarling),  &c. 
960  Oxymflrta,  'pointedly  foolish,'  applied  to  such  expressions  as  insamens 
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sapieniia  ;  strentta  inertia  ;  splendide  mendax :  et  absentes  adsunt  et 
egentes  abundant  et  imbecilli  valent  et^  quod  difficilius  dictu  esty 
mortui  vivunt  (Cic.  J.MeL  7). 

P&rOnOxnftsla  (adnoxnlnatlo),  *  playing  upon  a  word/  *  punning ;  *  e.g.  consul 
ipse  parvo  animo  et  pravo^  facie  magis  quamfacetiis  ridiculus  (Cic. ). 
Inceptio  est  amentium  haud  amanttum  (Ter.).  Praetor  iste  vel 
potius  praedo  sociorum,     Cui  quod  libet^  hoc  licet, 

Pteipliz&als,  '  roundabout  expression/  *  circumlocution ;  *  e.  g.  fac  discas  for 
disce;  vos  oratos  volo  for  vos  oro;  Scipionis  procidentia  Kartha- 
ginis  opesfregit  for  Scipio  JCarthagineni  f regit. 

FrOsOpOpoeia,   '  personification ;  *   e.  g.  crudelitatis  mater  avaritiasty  pater 
furor.    Si patria  mea  loquatur^  *M,  TuUi^  quid agisV  (Cic.)   Ex" 
templo  Libyae  magnas  it  Famaper  urbes  (Verg.).     See  Verg.  Aen, 
VI.  273 — 281. 

8jhidccl6cli9,  when  the  whole  is  *  understood  along  with'  (i.  e.  under  the  name 
of)  *a  part;"*  e.g.  puppis  for  navis;  tectum  for  domus ;  mucro  or 
ferrum  ior  gladius  ;  &c. 
961  SAloedfimus,  i.e.  grammatical  blunder  in  matters  of  S3nitax;  Quintilian  in- 
stances nonfeceris  iox pe feceris  (§  668) ;  hie  aut  illeiox  hie  an  ille; 
eo  intus  and  intro  sum  for  eo  intro  and  intus  sum.  See  BarlNi- 
rismuB. 

Sj^Snjhxila,  *  using  different  words  or  expressions  for  same  meaning ; '  e.  g. 
nonferam,  nonpatiar^  non  sinam  (Cic),  Words  of  same  mean- 
ing are  called  Bjhi5ii^]n&;  e.g.  gladius  with  ensis ;  scutum -wiih. 
clipeus  ;  mare  with  ponius^  &c. 

TautOlOgla,  '  repetition  of  the  same  thing ; '  sometimes  used  as  identical  with 
synonymia ;  sometimes  applied  to  repetitions  of  the  same  word ; 
e.  g.  non  solum  igitur  illud  judicium  judicii  simile^  judices^  nonfuit 
(Cic.).  Nam  cujus  rationis  ratio  non  exstat,  ei  raiicni  ratio  non 
estfdem  habere  (Cornif.). 

952  It  is  important  tb  bear  in  mind  that  these  terms  are  only  short  modes  of 
referring  to  certain  (or  uncertain)  classes  of  usages,  and  the  sphere  of  this 
application  is  different  in  different  writers.  Whether  the  usages  are  legiti- 
mate or  proper  depends  on  the  context  and  the  occasion  and  on  general 
considerations  of  intelligibility,  good  sense,  vigorous  expression,  propriety, 
habit  of  speakers  and  writers  and  the  like,  and  does  not  depend  at  all  on 
there  being  a  name  for  the  usage.  A  name  confers  no  licence,  and  a  gram- 
matical or  rhetorical  figure  is  a  name  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  law.  The  mcde  in 
which  these  figures  are  spoken  of  in  old  writers  (e.g.  *  This  is  by  metonymy,' 
&c.)  might  mislead  a  student  to  attribute  to  them  some  inherent  worth  or 
authority. 
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APPENDIX  F. 
PRINCIPAL  (EXTANT)  LATIN  AUTHORS. 

Prae- Ciceronian  Age, 

953  Cn.  NaeviuB,  a  Latin  of  Campania,  d.  199  B.C.     Dramatic  and  epic 
poems ;  only  fragments  extant.    . 

T.  MacdUB  PlautUB,  b.  254  B.C.  at  Sassina  in  Umbria,  d.  184  B.C. 
Comedies,  20  of  which  are  extant,  many  being  written  201 — 189  B.  c. 

Q.  EnniuB,  b.  239  b.c.  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  d.  169  B.C.  Poems 
epic  and  dramatic ;  only  fragments  extant. 

M.  PordoB  Cato  (CeiisorliiuB),  b.  234  B.C.  at  Tusculum,  d.  149  B.C. 
History,  speeches^  and  treatise  on  farming;  this  treatise  and  fragments 
extant. 

954  P.  T<irentiTi8,  b.  185  b.c.  at  Carthage;  d.  159  B.C.   Six  comedies;  all 
preserved. 

L.  Attius  (or  AodUB),  b.  170  B.C.,  d.  cir.  104  B.C.  Tragedies  and 
other  poems ;  fragments  only  extant. 

C  LtlcIliTiB,  b.  148  B.C.  at  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  d.  103  B.C. 
Satires ;  only  fragments  extant. 

955  Golden  Age,     (A)  Ciceronian, 

CornlflcinB,  probable  name  of  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric 
addressed  to  C.  Herennius  and  printed  with  Cicero's  works.  Possibly 
Q.  Comificius  trib.  pi.  69  B.a 

M.  TerenUuB  Varro,  b.  ti6  b.c.  at  Reate,  d.  27  B.C.  Antiquarian 
and  grammatical  writings ;  satires,  partly  in  verse ;  a  treatise  on  farming. 
Extant:  part  of  a  work  on  the  Latin  language  (written  cir.  43  B.C.),  and 
the  treatise  de  re  rustica  (written  37  B.  C.) :  fragments  only  of  others. 

H.  TulUuB  CIcdro,  b.  106  B.C.  at  Tusculum,  d.  43  B.C.  Speeches, 
treatises  on  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  private  letters.  58  speeches 
(some  mutilated),  most  of  the  treatises  and  many  letters  are  extant.  Speeches 
from  81  B.  c ;  treatises  from  55  B.C.,  except  a  work  on  rhetoric  written  in 
his  youth ;  letters  from  68  B.  c.  all  reaching  nearly  to  his  death.  Frag- 
ments only  of  his  poems  extant. 

Q.  TulliuB  Cicero,  b.  T02  B.C.,  d.  43  B. c.  A  short  political  essay 
de  petitions  consulatus:  extant  (with  his  brother's  writings). 

C.  JtUiOB  Caesar,  b.  100  B.c,  d.  44  b.c.  Speeches,  history,  treatises 
on  astronomy  and  grammar ;  only  histories  (or  rather  notes  for  history)  of 
his  own  campaigns  extant. 

A.  Hirtius,  d.  43  j.C,  wrote  8th  book  of  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico, 
and  Bellum  Alexandrinum :  both  extant,  printed  with  Caesar. 

ComSliUB  KdpoB,  b.  104  to  94  b.c.  near  the  Po,  d.  after  32  B.C.  His- 
tory in  the  form  of  bic^;raphies  :  some  extant. 

T.  LttcrStius  CftroB,  b.  90  b.c,  d.  55  B.C.  Philosophical  poem: 
extant. 

C.  Vftlteliu  C&tnllUB,  b.  87  B.C.  at  Verona,  d.  54  B.C.  Poems, 
of  varied  character;  epic,  lyric,  occasional:  extant. 
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PnbliliuB  Syrus  of  Antioch,  cir.  45  B.C.  Mimes.  Extant  a  collection 
of  proverbial  lines  extracted  from  them. 

C.  SallUBtiUB  Crlspas/  b;  87  B.C.  at  Amitemum,  d.  34  B.C.  History. 
Extant :  histories  of  wars  with  Catiline  and  with  Jugurtha,  and  some 
speeches  from  the  other  histories. 

956  M.  Caelius  M.  F.  RUfOB  b.  85—82  b.  C,  d.  cir.  48  B.C.     Speeches. 
Some  lively  letters  to  Cicero  are  extant,  forming  Book  viii.  of  Cic.  ad 
Juimiliares. 

Among  other  correspondents  of  Cicero,  several  of  whose  letters  have 
come  to  us  with  Cicero's,  are  L.  Munatliis  Plancus  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  Book 
X.);  G.  AslnioB  Pollio  (same  Book) ;  D.  Brutus  (Bookxi.):  CCasBiiis 
(Book  XII.);  P.  Lentulus  (ibid.);  M.  JiinluB  BrutUB  (Cic.  Epist,  ad 
M.  Brutum)»  One  or  two  letters  also  occur  from  C.  JuL  Caesar,  Cn. 
PompeiUB,  M.  Pordus  Cato,  M.  Antonius,  U.  Lepidus,  Q.  Metel- 
losNepos,  Matius,  Caecina,  Cicero  flUus. 

(B)  Augustan^ 

957  P.  Vergllins  T/iSjco,  b.  70  b.c.  at  Andes  near  Mantua,  d.  19  B.C. 
Rural  and  epic  poems,  viz.  BucolUa  (B.C.  41 — 38) ;  Georgica  (b.c.  37 — 30); 
Aeneis  (begun  cir.  B.  c.  26 ;  left  unfinished  at  his  death) :  all  extant.  Some 
other  smaller  poems,  partly  satirical,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  are 
extant. 

Q.  HOrfttins  Placcos,  b.  65  b.c  at  Venusia,  d.  8  B.  c.  Poems  lyrical 
and  satirical  or  didactic ;  partly  in  the  form  of  epistles ;  all  extant. 

T.  LIvlus,  b.  59  B.C.  at  Patavium,  d.  16  A.  D.  History  of  Rome  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus  (9  B.C.),  in  X42  books  of 
which  35  books  (viz.  i — x.  XX — XLV)  only  are  extant. 

Allilas  Tlbullus,  b.  cir.  54  B.C.,  d.  19  B.C.  Poems  chiefly  amatory. 
Other  poems  are  printed  with  TibuUus*,  especially  those  of 

Lygd&mus,D.  cir.  43  B.C.    Amatory  poems. 

SeztiiB  PrOpertiuB,  b.  cir.  49  B.C.  in  Umbria,  d.  after  16  B.C.  Poems 
chiefly  amalory ;  all  extant. 

L.  Annaeus  SdnSca  (the  father),  b.  cir.  54  b.  c.  at  C-orduba,  d.  cir. 
38  A.  D.  Wrote  in  old  age  reminiscences  and  specimens  of  the  exercises 
of  rhetorical  schools,  called  Suasoriae  and  Cantroversiae ;  partly  extant. 
(Often  called  Seneca  Rhetor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son.) 

yitruviUB  Pollio,  cir.  14  B.C.  Wrote  a  work  on  Architecture,  still 
extant. 

P.  Ovldius  Kftso,  b.  43  B.C.  at  Sulmo,  d.  17  A. D.  Poems  amatory 
(B.C.  14 — I  A.D.)  mythological  and  antiquarian  (a.  D.  2 — 8)  and  elegiac 
(A.D.  9 — 16)  all  extant.    A  tragedy  which  he  wrote  is  not  extant. 

Orfttius.     Poem  on  hunting;  extant  probably  only  in  part. 

Manilius.  Poem  on  astronomy  written  about  the  end  of  Augustus' 
reign;  extant. 

Silver  Age.     (A)  Early. 

958  T.  Claudius  Caesar  Oermanicus,  b.  15  b.c,  d.  18  a.d.  Translation 
in  hexameters  of  Aratus*  poem  on  the  constellations. 

M.  Velleius  P&terctUus,  a  soldier  before  i  A.  D.,  d.  afler  30  a.d. 
Roman  history ;  a  short  work  mainly  extant. 
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y&ldriiiB  HazSmns,  cir.  30  a.d.  Wrote  collection  of  anecdotes, 
all  or  almost  all  extant. 

A.  Oomfiliiui  C  el  BUS,  time  of  Tiberius.  Practical  treatises  on  various 
arts;  work  on  medicine  extant. 

PhaedruB  (freedman  of  Augustus).    Fables  in  verse ;  mainly  extant. 

L.  AxmaeuB  Sdndca  (the  son),  b.  cir.  4  B.C.,  d.  65  A.  d.  Philosophy 
and  tragedies ;  both  largely  extant. 

Q.  Cur  tin  B  RILfOB,  time  of  Claudius.  History  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
not  wholly  extant. 

L.  JUaLoB  MOdSrfttiiB  COliimella,  of  Gades,  time  between  Celsus  and 
Plinius  major.  Treatise  on  farming,  in  twelve  books  (one  in  verse);  all 
extant. 

Q.  ABoOniiiB  PlkdlftniiB,  cir.  5 — 88  A.D.  Notes  on  Cicero's  speeches, 
partly  preserved. 

PompSnlUB  Mela  of  Tingentera  in  Spain,  time  of  Claudius.  Gec^aphy; 
extant. 

A.  PereiUB  FlaccoB,  b.  at  Volaterra  34  a.d.,  d.  62  a.d.  Satirical 
poetry ;  extant. 

M.  Annaeus  LflcftnuB,  b.  39  a.  d.,  d.  65  a.  d.  Poem  on  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar  called  Pharsalia  ;  extant. 

PetrOniUB  Arbiter,  time  of  Nero.  Romance;  extant  in  large  frag- 
ments, chiefly  in  prose,  but  partly  in  verse. 

CalpnrnluB,  time  of  Nero.    Bucolic  poetry ;  extant. 


^59  (B)    Age  of  Quintilian, 

C.  PlInlUB  S<knmdUB  (the  elder),  b.  23  a.d.)  d.  79  a.d.  History, 
Grammar,  Natural  History ;  extant  only  Natural  History  in  37  books. 

C.  y&ldriUB  Flaccus,  d.  before  90  A.  D.  Epic  poems  on  Argonautic 
expedition ;  extant. 

C.  SIliuB  It&UcoB,  b.  25  A.D.,  d.  loi  A.D.  Epic  poem  on  2nd  Punic 
War.    Extant. 

P.  PaplnluB  St&tinB,  b.  at  Naples  cir.  45  a.d.,  d.  96  a.d.  Poems 
epic  and  occasional.  Extant :  Thebais  cir.  80—92  a.  d.  ;  Achillas  (un- 
finished) and  Silvae  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

M.  y&ldrlus  MartiftllB,  b.  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain  cir.  42  A.D.,  d.  cir. 
102  A.  D.     Epigrams  in  verse ;  extant. 

M.  F&biUB  QuintllianuB,  b.  at  Calagurris  in  Spain,  cir.  35  A.D., 
d.  cir.  95  A.  D.    Treatise  on  rhetoric ;  extant. 

Sex  JtUlUB  FrontlnuB,  b.  cir.  40  a.d.,  d.  cir.  103  a.d.  Military  and 
engineering  works.  Extant :  treatise  on  Roman  aqueducts,  and  anecdotes 
of  military  tactics,  and  fragments.    , 

9eo  (C)    Age  of  Tacitus, 

Cornelius  T&cltus,  b.  cir.  54  a.d.,  d.  cir.  119  a.d.  Rhetoric  and 
later  Roman  history.  Extant :  a  considerable  part  of  the  history,  a  life  of 
Julius  Agricola  and  a  description  of  Germany.  A  dialogue  *  de  oraioribus ' 
is  attributed  to  him,  but  its  very  different  style  from  that  of  the  other 
works  of  Tacitus  makes  this  attribution  doubtful. 

C.  PlIniuB  CaecIliuB  Secundus  (the  younger),  b.  at  Comum  62  a.d., 
d.  1 13  A.  D.  Letters  (published  by  himself)  and  a  panegyrical  speech.  Extant. 
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p.  'Jflnins  Jftv^nftUs,  b.  at  Aquinum  cir.  67  A.D.,  d.  cir.  147  A.D. 
(So  accordiDg  to  Friedlander.  Usually  put  20  years  earlier.)  Satires; 
extant. 

VeliusLongus,  time  of  Trajan.  Grammatical  treatises,  one  of  which 
is  extant. 

HyginuB,  time  of  Trajan.    Landsurveying ;  partly  extant. 

C.  Sa6t5iiiU8  Tnmqoilliis,  b.  cir.  75  a.d.,  d.  cir.  160  a.d.  Biogra- 
phical, antiquarian  and  grammatical  writings.  Partly  extant,  principally 
the  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  written  cir.  120  a.d. 


APPENDIX   G. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviations  of  monsy,  see  §§  178,  181,  of  date,  §§  917,  918. 

(i)  First  names  (PrsLvaominA). 

Mam.  MamercnB. 

N.  or  Num.  Kumerios. 

P.  FubUuB. 

Q.  Qvlntus. 

S.  or  Sex.    *  Seztns. 

Ser.  BervlTis. 

S.  or  Sp.  Spnrliu. 

T.  TltUB. 

Ti.  Tiberius. 

Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters ;  as,  3  for  Gaia. 

(a)     Titles  0/ Persons,  &»c, 

Ces.  or  Cens.  Censor  or  Censores.  Quir.  Qvlrites. 

Cos.^               Consul  ^r  Consules.  Resp.  Resputtllca. 

D.                     Divus.  R.  P.  P.  R.  Q.  RespubllcaFoirallRo- 
Des.                Deslgnatus.                                         manl  Qviritium. 

F.                     Fillus.  S.  ServuB. 

Imp.                 Imperator.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Benatus    Fopulusque 
Leg.                 Legatus.                                                Bomanus. 

L.  or  Lib.         Llbertus,  Idberta.  S.  P.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus  Fopulus  Fie- 
Mag.               Maglster.                                              besque  Romana. 

N.                    Nepos.  Tr.  Mil.  Tribunus  Milltum. 

P.  C.                Fatres  Conscripti.  Tr.  Pl.  Tribunus  Flebis. 

P.M.               Fontlfex Uazimus.  Tr.  Pot.  Tribunid&Fotestate. 

Pr.  Fraetor,<7rFraetore8.  X.  V.  Decemvir. 

PROC.^r  Pro.  )  Froconsule,  i.e.  Fro-  X.  Vir.  Stl.  DeoemTlr      stlitibns 

Cos.  \      consul.  JuDiK.              (i.e.  litibus)  judi- 
Pro.  Pr.          Propraetor.                                         oandis. 

Proq.               Froqvaestor.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  QvlndeciniTlri  sacris 
P.  R.                Fopulus  Romanus.                                fiudundis. 
Q.                    Qyaestor. 

^  Not  until  3rd  cent.  p.  Chr.  was  cons,  used ;  in  Diocletian's  time  be- 
gan the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e.g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
(Mommsen). 


A. 

Aulus. 

App. 

Appius. 

C. 

Galus. 

Cn, 

Onaeus. 

D. 

Dedmus. 

K. 

Kaeso. 

L. 

Lucius. 

M. 

Marcus. 

M- 
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The  ns^me  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  name  in  an  abbreviated  form;  thus,  Pup.  for  Puplnift;  Qvl.  or 
Qvlr.  for  Qylrinft.  See  §  512,  and  Caelius*  letter  in  Cic.  Epist,  ad  Fam. 
VIII.  8,  §  5. 


(3)  Sepulchral, 

D.  M.  S.    Bla  Manltms  Sacnun.        H.  S.  E. 
D.  S.  P.     De  sua  pecnnia.  OB. 

F.  C.         Faciendum  curaTlti  P.  C. 

H.  C.  E.    Hlc  conditiu  est.  V. 


(4)  In  voting  on  trials* 

A.  Absolvo. 

C.  Condemno. 

N.  L.  Hon  liquet. 


A.  P. 
V.  R. 


Hie  situs  est. 

Oblit. 

Ponendum  curavlt. 

Vixlt. 

In  voting  on  laws, 

Antlquam  (legem)  prolH). 
Utirogas. 


(5)    Epistolary, 

D.  Data  (est  eplstola). 

S.  D.  Salutem  didt. 

S.  P.  D.     Salutem  plurimam  dldt. 

S.  Salutem  (dldt). 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.    Si  Tales,  bene  est :  ego  valeo. 

S.  T.  E.  Q.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.    Si  tu  ezerdtusque  yaletls  bene 

est :  egro  quoque  valeo. 
S.  V.  G.  V.    SI  vales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 


(6)    In  decrees  of  the  Senate, 

D.  £.  R.  I.  C.    De  ea  re  Ita  censuerunt. 

I.  N.  Interoessit  nemo.       Scr.  arf.  Scrlbendo  arfaerunt  (i.e.  adfaemnt), 

S.  C.  Senatus  conEultum.  V.  F.    Verba  fedt. 

(7)    Miscellaneous. 

ITER.       Iterum. 
L.  Ubertas. 

M.  P.         Mille  passuum. 
Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  S.    Quod  bonum  ftilz 
faustumque  sit  (cf.  §  666) , 

HS  {for  IIS,  i.  e.  duo + semis)  sestertius  (§  910). 


AU.  C. 

Anno  urbis  conditae. 

D.  D. 

Dono  dedit. 

DD. 

Dederunt. 

D.  D.  D. 

Dat,  dicat,  dedicat. 

F.  F.  F. 

Felix,  faustum,  fortuna- 

tum.  . 

Christum  natum. 


A.  C.    Anno  Ghristi. 

A.  D.    Anno  Domini. 

A.  M.    Anno  mundl. 

a.C.n.)  ante 

p.C.n.j  post 

c.    caput,  capitis,  &c.  (chapter), 

cet.    cetera. 

cf.   confer,  or,  conferatur. 

Cod.,  Codd.    Codex,  Codices. 


(8)    Modem  Latin, 

coll.    collato,  or,  oollatis. 

comp.  or  cp.   compara,  or,  compa- 

retur. 
del.    dele,  or,  deleatur. 
D.  O.  M.    Deo  Optimo  maximo. 
ed.,  edd.    editio,  editiones. 
e.  g.    exempli  gratift. 
etc.  or  &c,    et  cetera, 
h.  e*    boc  est* 
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I.  C.    Jesus  Chrlstus. 

Ictus.    Juris  consultns. 

ibid.    lUdem. 

id.    idem. 

i.  e.    id  est. 

i.  q.    id  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.,  Libb.    Uber,  Idbrl. 

L.  B.    Lectori  Benevolo. 

1.  c.    loco  citato. 

1. 1.    loco  laudato. 

leg.    lege,  or,  legatur. 

L.  S.    Locus  81^:1111. 


N.6.    Nota  bene. 

N.  T.    KoYum  Testamentum. 

obs.    observa,  or,  observetur. 

P.  S.    Fostscriptum. 

q.  v.    quern,  or  quod,  vide. 

sc.    scilicet. 

sq.,  sqq.    sequenti,  sequentibu8« 

s.  V.    sub  voce. 

vid.    vide. 

viz.    videlicet. 

V.    versus,  versum,  &c. 

V.  c.    verbi  causft. 


MS.,  MSS.  Hanuscriptum  (or  Stanu-V.  eel.    Vlr  celeberrtmus. 
scrlptus,  sc.  liber),  Manuscripta,  V.  cl.    Vlr  clarisslmus. 
or  manuscriptL  V.  T.    Vetus  Testamentum. 


TRANSLATION  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  SYNTAX. 

[The  figures  relate  to  the  sections.] 

439.  They  will  compare  Veii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Aricia,  Tusciiluin  with 
Caere,  Teanum,  Neapohs,  Puteoli,  Nuceria.  You  gave  no  answer  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  none  to  your  allies,  none  to  kings:  no  assertion  was  made 
by  the  verdict  of  judges,  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  the 
body  before  me :  before  your  eyes  was  a  dumb  form,  a  voiceless  senate-house* 
a  silent  and  downcast  state.  441  (a).  He  unites  his  two  daughters  to 

the  royal  youths  Lucius  and  Arruns  Tarquin.  Publius  and  Servius  Sulla. 
Tiberius  and  Gains  Gracchus.  Pet  TuUia,  my  little  darling,  is  clamorous 
for  your  present.  O  philosophy  guide  of  life,  O  thou  that  ever  seekest  for 
virtue  and  drivest  vices  forth.  This  is  the  war,  Porsinna,  which  we 
Roman  youths  proclaim  against  you.    The  name  of  that  disease  is  avarice. 

441  (d).  This  city  is  Rome.  Caesar  was  created  consul.  Caesar  may 
be  (be  created,  propose  a  law  in  his  capacity  of,)  consul.  Gains  Junius 
dedicated  when  dictator  the  temple,  which  he  had  vowed  when  consul,  and 
had  ordered  when  censor  to  be  built.  Dolabella  having  been  decreed 
yesterday  to  be  an  enemy,  war  must  be  carried  on.  Could  I  make  Cilicia 
into  Aetolia  or  Macedpnia?  A  good-for-nothing  and  an  idler  is  Davus : 
you  on  the  other  hand  are  spoken  of  as  a  fine  and  clever  judge  of  the  old 
masters.  The  arrival  of  Philotimus — what  a  fellow  that  is !  such  a  fool  and 
for  ever  telling  lies  for  Pompey— took  away  all  our  breath.  This  man's 
name  also  is  Menaechmus.  The  boy  had  the  name  of  Needson  given  him 
from  his  poverty.    We  caught  a  sight  of  your  heart,  a  simpleminded  fellow. 

443.  The  learned  are  of  opinion.  Sweets  delight.  What  is  this? 
To  whom  did  he  give  the  purchase  money?  whence  did  he  get  it,  and 
how  much  was  it  he  gave?  I  am  a  timid  man.  I  am  a  timid  woman. 
They  are  timid  women.  Death  then  is  a  wretched  thing,  since  it  is  an 
evil  thing.  That  is  just  what  I  think,  that  the  good  are  blessed,  the 
villainous  are  wretched.  Flattery  is  unworthy  not  merely  of  a  friend  but 
even  of  a  freeman.  Toil  and  pleasure,  things  most  unlike  by  nature,  are 
joined  to  one  another  by  a  kind  of  natural  fellowship.  Leisure  and  riches, 
which  mortals  count  the  first  things.  The  heads  of  that  conspiracy  were  (men) 
beaten  with  rods  and  struck  with  axes.  A  grievous  thing  is  a  wolf  to  the 
folds.    An  uncertain  and  ever  changeable  creature  is  woman.  444.  A 

young  man,  an  agnate  (a  relative  through  males ;  cp.  App.  C),  a  friend, 
a  living  creature,  an  infant,  a  youth,  a  married  man,  an  intimate,  a  rustic, 
a  serpent  {a  crawling  he  or  she),  a  fellow,  &c.  A  convenience,  a  decree, 
a  saying,  a  deed,  fate  {an  uttered  thing),  a  prodigy,  an  agreement,  a  sin, 
an  answer,  a  secret,  truth,  a  vow,  &c.  445.  This  empty  affair  was 

presently  the  cause  of  a  real  disaster.  I  restore  to  you  that  law  of 
Acilius',  by  which  law  many  have  been  condemned  after  one  statement  of 
the  case.  446.  All  lands  and  seas.     Lands  and  seas  all.     To  man's 

service  we  see  all  lands  and  seas  obedient.  447.  The  African  (wind) ; 
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hoary  (hairs) ;  the  (games)  of  the  circus;  a  hirth(day);  the  setting  (sun,  i.e. 
the  west) ;  the  Seventh  (month,  i.e.  September);  the  sesterce  (coin  of  two  and 
a  half  pounds).  Africa  (the  land  ofth^  Afri)  ;  lamb  ^ilesh) ;  Appius'  (road) ; 
arithmetic  (the  art  of  numeration) ;  hot  (water) ;  a  tithe  (tenti  part) ;  right 
Hiand);  a  wild  (beast);  the  Latin  (festival);  father- (land);  a  bordered 
(eown) ;  the  main  (thing) ;  a  three-oar  (ship),  i.  e.  with  three  ranks  of  oars. 
An  estate  at  Cumae;  Falemian  (wine);  neat  (wine);  winter-,  settled,  quar- 
ters. To  play  the  first  (parts);  to  drink  cold  (water).  M8.  True 
friendships  are  (friendships)  for  ever,  /hand  over  to  you  a  kingdom,  strong 
if  you  be  good,  weak  if  you  be  evil.  449.  They  are  called  in  their  own 
tongue  Kelts,  in  ours  Gauls.  The  wings  (tend)  in  different  directions^ 
the  right  tends  towards  the  camp  of  the  Samnites,  the  left  towards  the  city. 
460.  The  envoys  came  to  Caesar :  he  sent  them  back  immediately. 
That  fatherland  is  the  first  (to  us  in  deamess,  i.  e.)  in  our  affections,  for  which 
we  ought  to  die,  and  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  wholly,  and  in 
which  we  ought  to  place  all  that  is  ours.  For  myself  I  was  never  brought 
to  such  great  hopes  by  your  letters  as  I  was  by  those  of  others.  Sternness  in 
old  age  I  approve,  but,  like  other  thii^,  in  bounds.  The  place  on  to  which 
the  Enetans  and  the  Trojans  first  disembarked  is  called  Troy.  451. 
That  they  u^d  to  think  was  riches,  that  was  good  reputation,  and  great 
rank.  What  among  others  is  called  passionateness,  in  a  despotism  is  named 
haughtiness  and  cruelty.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  should 
bring  succour  to  the  people  of  Luceria;  the  only  matter  for  deliberation 
was  the  road  (§  490)  they  should  take.  Pompey  the  father  who  was  a  light 
to  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  having  been  extinguished,  his  son,  the 
very  copy  of  the  father,  was  put  to  death.  492.  It  is  only  to  the  wise 
man  that  it  happens  to  do  nothing  unwillingly,  or  in  pain,  or  under  com- 
pulsion. Marius  who  was  previously  set  against  the  nobility,  then  presses 
them  much  and  fiercely.  Active  make  for  the  forum  in  the  morning  and 
at  (i.e.  not  before)  eventide  your  house.  Appius  from  that  day  maintained 
the  obstinacy  fjx>m  of  old  hereditary  in  his  family  by  holding  the  censor- 
ship alone.  466.  Milo  was  present.  Pompey  spoke.  The  gates  are 
thrown  open.  Knowest  thou  not?  Take  then  your  crook.  Guilt  falls  to 
prayers,  the  innocent  to  wrath.  It  is  the  facts,  the  time,  the  risks,  poverty, 
the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  more  than  my  words  that  urge  you.  Whence 
and  whither  wends  Catius?  466.  Lo,  Priam  (is  here).  Ha,  Cris- 
pinus  again.  Ha,  two  letters  from  Varro.  There's  a  crime,  there's  a 
cause  for  a  runaway  (slave),  to  put  a  king  on  his  trial.  467.  Hail,  my 
soul.  O  dear  Clinia,  hail.  Mother,  I  call  on  thee.  Keep  not  thy  wrath, 
great  priestess :  Go,  our  glory,  go.  O  Corydon,  Corydon,  what  madness 
seized  you  ?  You,  mounds  and  groves  of  Alba,  you,  I  say,  I  implore.  PoUio, 
thee,  Messalla,  with  thy  brother,  and  you  too,  Bibulus  and  Servius,  and  with 
them  thee,  bright  Fumius,  I  deliberately  pass  over.  469.  Caesar 
advanced  a  three  days'  journey.  A  wall  ten  feet  high.  He  is  a  thousand 
paces  from  Utica.  One  ought  not  to  swerve  a  nail  s  breadth  from  a  right 
conscieiv^e.  Caesar  pitches  his  camp  three  thousand  paces  from  the  camp 
of  the  Helvetii.  460.  Through  the  nights  he  kept  watch  till  actual 
morning,  the  whole  of  the  day  he  used  to  snore.  Now  for  a  year  you  have 
been  attending  Cratippus'  lectures.  Nor  will  he  be  of  this  mind  all  his 
life.  Sextus  Roscius,  forty  years  old.  461.  Somewhat  we  have  aided 
the  Rutulians.  What  hurt  do  those  things  of  yours  do  me?  One  feeling 
have  you  all,  one  desire.  Sweetly  smiling,  sweetly  speaking  Lalage  will  I 
love.  Rough,  bitter-looking,  back  he  retreats.  Do  I  already  seem  to  you 
to  be  living  a  long  life  ?    Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  first  rage  this  rage  of  mine. 
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I  have  served  a  slavety  to  thy  commands,  my  father.  462.  In  face  and 

shoulders  like  a  God.  And  she  stands  with  her  side  pierced  (§  471,  i)  with 
a  javelin,  stands  wounded  in  the  breast.  The  women  clothe  themselves  in 
linen  robes,  leaving  their  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders  (bare  as  to  their  fore- 
arms and  arms  above  elbow).  Anxious  on  behalf  of  the  general.  They 
live  mainly  on  milk  and  cattle.  463.  Far  across  the  Tiber  he  lies  (ill) 

near  Caesar's  gardens.  Hannibal  threw  his  forces  across  the  Ebro.  The 
Belgae  crossed  the  Rhine  of  old.  He  keeps  his  army  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  enemy.    He  himself  nearer  the  mountain  places  his  troops.  464. 

He  went  away  (into  Sicily  to  Syracuse,  i.e.)  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  We  came 
to  Leucas :  thence  we  had  a  splendid  voyage  to  Corcyra.  Write  to  your 
home.  The  old  man  buried  himself  in  the  country.  Exiled  by  fate  he 
came  to  Italy  and  the  Lavinian  shores.  The  army  was  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Aquilonia.    He  received  a  matron  into  his  house.  465.  He  went  to 

Tarquinii,  a  large  city  of  Etruria.  466.  They  come  to  look,  they  come 

to  be  looked  at  themselves.  Maecenas  goes  to  play,  I  and  Vergil  to  take 
some  sleep.  I  was  engaged  just  now  to  cook,  not  to  be  thrashed.  Is 
she  given  in  marriage  to  Pamphilus  to-day?  467.  He  went  off  to 

take  service  with  the  king  in  Sicily  (unto  Sicily  to  the  king  to  fight). 
He  flies  to  the  Beaks  (i.e.  the  place  of  addressing  the  Romans).  He  forced 
him  to  an  arbitration  (to  an  arbitrator).  468.  Not  woods  nor  rivers, 

'tis  the  country  she  loves  and  boughs  bearing  prolific  fruits.  Cervius  in 
wrath  is  ever  threatening  (folk)  with  the  laws  and  ballot  box.  Ware  dog. 
I  returned  thanks.  He  gives  me  words  (instead  of  money,  i.e.  cheats  me). 
469.  He  blushed  before  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  suppliant  (i.e.  He 
fespected  the  rights  of  the  suppliant  who  appealed  to  his  honour).  The 
woods  reecho  *  Beautiful  Amaryllis.'  He  begged  him  to  dance  (in  the 
character  of)  the  shepherd  Cyclops.  Even  now  with  the  tribuneship 
on  his  lips  he  seeks  an  opportunity  for  sedition.  470.  I  did  not 

conceal  from  you  the  language  of  Titus  Ampius.  I  was  the  first  whom  the 
tribune  asked  his  opinion.  The  Latin  legions  had  been  taught  Roman 
Warfare  by  their  long  alliance.  471.  The  old  man  rises  and  wraps  his 

limbs  in  the  cloak.  This  youth  having  his  temples  girt  with  pure  bay.  At 
length  having  her  spirit  glutted,  at  length  having  avenged  her  hard  griefs. 
Boys  having  their  satchel  and  board  hanging  on  their  left  arm.  Having 
put  on  robes  girt  back,  barefoot,  with  hair  thrown  upon  her  bare 
shoulders.  472.  O  too  happy  tillers  of  the  soil,  if  they  did  but  know  their 
blessings.  What  a  wretched  guard  was  yours,  Gnaeus  Plancius !  what  a 
tearful  Avatch !  what  bitter  nights !  what  an  unfortunate  post  to  g^ard  my  life 
too !  On  your  honour,  gods  (I  appeal  to  your  honour) ;  (you  see)  a  man  lost 
and  wretched.  Lo  four  altars  I  behold  two  for  thee,  Daphnis,  two  (altars), 
high  altars,  for  Phoebus.  Whence  (can  I  get)  me  a  stone?  But  what  is  the 
good  of  riches  collected  by  such  torments?  474  (a).**  You  plough  for 

yourself,  you  harrow  for  yourself,  you  sow  for  yourself,  for  yourself  also 
will  you  reap.  Whither  my  books  have  been  allowed  to  go,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go.  He  says  to  Cleomenes :  I  will  spare  you  only.  When  I 
married  you,  my  torch  was  a  hurt  to  none.  What  wished  I  for  my  wretched 
self?  Keep  your  things  to  yourself  (a  formula  used  in  divorces).  What 
presents  will  you  give  Nisus  worthy  of  him?  The  excellent  father  smiled 
to  him.  474  {b).  I  put  in  to  unknown  (shores),  having  escaped  from 

my  brother  and  the  sea.  Life  is  taken  from  the  young  by  force,  from  the 
old  by  ripe  age.  Cassius  was  being  put  to  direct  the  fires,  Cetheg^s  the 
slaughter.  Thou  who  art  lord  to  me  art  a  wretched  slave  to  others.  Ward 
off  the  solstice  from  the  herd.  474  (r).  Everything  is  made  more  like  a 
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camp  than  a  city.  A  grievous  thing  is  a  wolf  to  the  folds,  showers  to  the 
jripe  com.  475.  From  thee  is  the  start:  for  thee  (i.e.  when  I  have 

reached  thee)  will  I  leave  off.  Leaning  on  a  taper  olive  thus  began  Damon. 
We  (men)  put  loads  on  certain  beasts,  we  put  yokes.  The  Samnites  Icept 
riding  up  to  the  rampart.  476.  Caesar  had  everything  to  do  at  once. 

Each  must  use  his  own  judgment.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Demosthenes' 
sleepless  nights?  To  many  good  men  he  left  tears  when  he  died,  to  none 
more  tears  than  thee.  Land  is  before  thy  eyes,  before  ours  are  the  waters. 
477.  To  himself  Damocles  seemed  a  fortunate  man.  Blest  to  me  is  the 
land  in  which  thou  wert  bom.  To  a  longing  mind  nothing  is  done  speedily 
enougl^.  To  those  who  confess  the  trath,  it  was  the  broadacres  that  ruined 
Italy.  478.  This  was  their  two  days'  warservice  for  you.  But,  you  must 
know,  of  a  sudden  came  Caninius  to  me  in  the  morning.  There's  a  youth 
for  you,  the  copy  and  likeness  of  myself.  479.  iSiow  you  not  then 

that  kings  have  long  arms?  It  is  always  so  in  a  state;  those  who  have  no 
wealth  envy  the  good  (i.e.  the  nobler).  What  is  the  good  of  fortune  to  me 
if  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  it  (Quo  mihi  with  accus.  not  nom.  perhaps  for 
quo  mihi  est  habere)  f  In  this  case  I  have  to  do  entirely  with  Clodia.  It  will 
be  the  mischief  for  my  soldiers,  if  (I  shall  find)  they  have  not  kept  quiet. 
There's  for  you !    Woe  to  your  head !  480.  Cato  is  Rome's  father  and 

Rome's  husband.  For  him  the  eyes  (i.e.  his  eyes)  are  pressed  with  hard 
rest  and  iron  sleep.  As  a  lad  whose  name  was  Servius  Tullius  was  sleeping^ 
his  head  they  say  caught  fire.  481.  A  commission  of  ten  for  writing 

laws.  The  instmctions  for  doing  a  work.  They  settled  a  day  for  a  council. 
Magius  was  insolvent.    We  found  (at  the  time)  no  drinking-water.  482 

(a).  The  sea  is  destmctive  to  greedy  skippers.  I  find  myself  foiced  to  be  a 
burden  before  I  am  a  benefit  to  you.  As  a  vine  is  a  grace  to  trees,  and 
grapes  to  vines,  thou  art  all  grace  to  thine.  I  hate,  and  am  hateful  to,  the 
Romans.  The  business  did  not  prove  damaging  to  anyone.  That  easily 
comes  to  pass  which  is  dear  to  the  Gods.  It  is  not  wordi  while  to  recount 
this.  482  {b).  To  sit  in  the  middle  of  three  is  among  the  Numidians 

taken  as  an  honour.     He  has  it  in  charge  to  see  what  you  lack.    Who  will 
there  be  to  throw  that  at  you  as  a  fault?    You  blame  that  in  me  which  to 
Q.  Metellus  was  granted  to  be  an  honour,  and  is  to-day  and  ever  will  be  the  , 
greatest  glory.  482  (c).  They  had  sent  the  cavalry  to  aid  Caesar.    He 

leaves  five  cohorts  to  guard  the  camp.  Not  until  the  battle  was  over 
did  the  Samnites  come  to  support  the  Romans.  486.   You  choose 

to  trade:  why  not  at  Pergamum?  at  Smyrna?  at  Tralles?  Fleeing 
from  the  battlefield  they  did  not  stop  before  (they  were  at)  Venusia  or 
Canusium.  The  commons  of  Rome  I  have  tended  in  the  field  and  at  home. 
I  am  in  an  agony  of  soul.  We  are  in  suspense  of  soul.  He  died  at  Cumae 
whither  he  had  betaken  himself.  486.  Fickle  as  the  wind,  let  me  in 

Rome  love  Tibur  and  at  Tibur  Rome.  He  prepares  for  war  by  land  and 
sea.  There  is  a  panic  all  through  the  camp.  The  first  of  the  two  spears 
was  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  second  in  the  middle  of  his  back.  488.  A 

senator  is  bid  three  things,  to  attend ;  to  speak  in  his  place,  that  is,  when 
the  question  is  put  to  him ;  to  speak  with  moderation,  (that  is)  not  to  speak 
interminably.  In  the  first  place  we  see  (§  478)  everywhere  in  all  directions 
there  is  no  limit.  489.  They  agree  on  oath  that  no  one  should  receive 

to  his  city,  his  house,  his  table,  his  hearth,  anyone  who  has  left  the  battle- 
field a  conauered  man.  He  from  his  notorious  intimacy  will  (cheer  me 
with,  i.e.)  show  me  hospitality.  490.  A  wolf  entered  by  the  Esquiline 

Gate  and  passing  along  Tuscan  Street  had  escaped  through  the  Capene 
Gate.     From  here  we  take  straight  to  Beneventum.  491.  Caninius 
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having  come  to  me  late  in  the  evening  and  said  he  was  going  the  next 
morning  to  yon;  I  wrote  a  letter  at  night.  I  wish  (that  it  should  be  come 
to  Philolaches  to  meet  me,  i.e.)  to  be  fetched  from  Philolaches*  (house), 
in  good  time.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  dedicated  the  same  year  on 
the  15th  July.  It  had  been  vowed  during  the  war  with  the  Latins. 
The  Arabs  wander  over  fields  and  mountains  winter  and  summer.  Livius 
(Andronicus)  exhibited  a  play  in  the  consulship  of  Gains  Claudius  and 
Marcus  (Sempronius)  Tuditanus  (i.e.  in  the  year  240  B.C.).  492.  In 

three  hours  you  can  get  to  Aduatuca.  If  he  had  owed  it,  Sextus,  you 
would  have  sued  for  it  immediately;  if  not  immediatelv,  soon  (paulo  §  496) 
after;  if  not  soon,  still  some  time  after  (§  496);  withm  (those  six  months, 
i.e.)  six  months  from  then  surely;  in  the  course  of  a  year  without  question. 
So  (within  these  four  hundred  years,  i.e.)  within  four  hundred  years  from 
now  there  was  a  king  at  Rome.  493.  It  is  a  real  sorrow  not  to  have 

seen  the  games  of  the  circus  for  a  year.  He  lived  (eighty  years,  i.  e.)  to  the 
age  of  eighty.    Why  do  you  ask  how  long  he  lived?  494.  Take  this 

rice-gruel.  How  much  did  it  cost?  A  trme.  But  how  much?  Eight  asses 
(four  pence).  Of  little  worth  are  arms  abroad,  unless  there  is  policy  at 
home.  The  father  reckons  it  at  nothing.  Our  ancestors  placed  in  the 
laws  that  a  thief  should  be  condemned  in  double  (the  value  of  the  property), 
a  usurer  in  fourfold.  496.  This  man  sold  his  country  for  gold :  he  made 
and  remade  laws  for  a  price.  In  Sicily  com  was  at  most  3  sesterces  per 
bushel  {strictly  the  bushel  of  com  was  at  3  sesterces) .  That  hesitation  cost  him 
dearly.  Most  men  sentence  souls  to  death,  as  if  they  had  been  condemned 
of  a  capital  offence.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Lucius  Philippus,  a  man 
most  worthy  of  his  father,  grandfather  and  ancestors.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
think  mjrself  worthy  of  such  an  honour.  496.  Occasionally  they  make  a 

month  a  day  or  two  longer.  If  you  had  only  become  the  worse  looking  by 
only  a  black  tooth  or  a  single  nail,  I  should  have  believed  you.  The  more 
numerous  the  Veientes  were,  the  greater  the  slaughter  was.  He  had  vowed 
the  temple  ten  years  before  (before  by  ten  years)  the  war  with  the  Poeni. 
The  temple  of  Aesculapius  is  five  miles  (five  thousand  paces)  from  the  city. 
497.  You  have  erred  not  indeed  in  the  whole  matter  but,  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  dates.  All  bewildered  in  ears  and  eyes  were  (§  339) 
numb  with  fear.  As  great  as  Calchas  in  (interpreting)  the  organs  (of 
animals),  or  the  Telamonian  in  arms,  or  Automddon  with  a  chariot,  so  great 
am  I  as  a  lover.  They  eat  herbs  terrible  (in  the  speaking,  i.  e.)  to  speak  of, 
not  merely  to  eat.  498.  Rich  in  land,  rich  in  money  invested  in  loans. 

The  country  house  abounds  with  pork,  kid,  lamb,  fowl,  milk,  cheese, 
honey.  To  him  the  city  was  surrendered,  bare  of  a  garrison,  crammed 
with  supplies.  Ariovistus  forbade  the  whole  of  Gaul  to  the  Romans.  He 
did  me  out  of  all  that  gold.  499.  Bulls  defend  themselves  with  horns, 

boars  with  tusks,  lions  with  the  grip  of  their  teeth,  other  beasts  by  flight, 
others  by  hiding.  These  are  the  things  /  feed  on,  these  I  delight  in,  these 
I  thoroughly  enjoy.  Friends  one  can  neither  collect  by  an  armed  raid  nor 
procure  with  gold:  they  are  got  by  attention  and  good  faith.  He  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  hatred  of  all  classes,  above  Si  he  is  floored  by 
the  evidence.    What  are  you  to  do  with  such  a  man  as  this?  000. 

Sometimes  the  eyes  cannot  discharge  their  proper  functions.  The  com* 
forts  which  we  have,  and  the  light  we  enjoy, .  and  the  breath  we  draw 
are,  as  we  see,  given  us  by  Jove.  Now  is  the  need  for  courage,  Aeneas, 
now  for  a  steady  heart.  You  fade  afler  discharging  all  the  duties  of  life. 
501.  He  all  but  collapsed  from  fear,  I  from  laughter.  In  so  long  a  time 
(§492)  many  properties  were  being  held  without  wrong  by  inheritance  (cf. 
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§  99  d)^  many  by  purchase,  many  by  dowry*  He  was  growing  old  from 
grief  and  tears.  The  district  of  Abano  is  esteemed  for  its  countryman 
Livius.  602.    What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he?    A  red  man,  big- 

bellied,  with  thick  ankles,  somewhat  black  (in  hair),  with  a  big  head, 
sharp  eyes,  a  ruddy  face,  very  big  feet*  He  kept  declaring  that  he  had  no 
slave  at  all  of  that  name.  The  first  elements  are  simple  and  solid.  Lucius 
Catilina  was  bom  of  noble  race,  with  great  energy  mental  and  physical, 
but  of  a  bad  and  vicious  disposition.  Tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  the 
power  of  consuls.  503  i.    First  if  you  please  let  us  proceed  after  the 

fashion  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  we  will  digress  as  our  habit  is.  Marius 
advances  with  his  troops  in  square  column.  603   1.  Think  that 

Naevius  did  everything  at  Rome  properly  and  reasonably,  if  this  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  done  rightly  and  duly.  Caesar,  as  was  his  custom,  was 
on  guard  at  the  work*  I  had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when  with  a  groan 
he  thus  replies.  They  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on  foot. 
604.  What  can  be  maintained  with  such  a  people  as  this?  Nothing  should 
be  despaired  of  with  Teucer  for  leader  and  Teucer  for  luckbringer.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  suspected  me  on  the  score  of  negligence.  I  copy  out  the 
books  in  the  forum  among  a  great  crowd  of  people.  606.  While  the 

consul  was  saying  this,  the  norsemen  throw  themselves  on  the,  flanks. 
Quickly  accomplishing  the  work  and  taking  the  legions  across  and  choosing 
a  fit  place  for  the  camp,  he  recalled  the  rest  of  the  troops.  A  (meeting  of 
the)  senate  cannot  be  held  in  the  whole  month  of  February,  unless  the 
deputations  are  either  settled  or  put  off.  When  dictating  this  to  you  I  was 
in  good  spirits  excepting  only  for  your  not  being  with  me.  Thence  he 
advanced  towards  Pluinna,  having  not  yet  ascertained  what  part  the  enemy 
had  made  for.  606.  It  is  decreed  that  they  should  be  sent  into  the  pro- 

vinces according  to  the  result  of  the  lot.  At  length  with  reluctance,  driven 
by  the  loud  shouts  of  the  Ithacan,  according  to  agreement  he  opens  his  mouth. 
In  a  calm  as  they  say  anyone  makes  a  pilot.  607.  It  was  necessary  to 

meet  Hirtius.  Before  you  begin  there  needs  deliberation,  and,  after  delibera- 
tion, early  action.  608.  In  the  presence  of  the  judge.  In  hand.  Before 
the  walls.      He  lies  under  the  ground.  609.    Damaratus  fled  from 

Corinth  to  Tarquinii.  Nothing  here  as  yet  from  Brundisium.  Brutus  wrote 
from  Rome.     Showers  of  stones  fell  from  the  sky.  510.  To  fall  off  the 

rock.  To  come  from  PoUio.  He  comes  from  Spain*  He  departed  from 
Gergovia.  He  is  driven  out  of  the  town  of  Gergovia.  He  is  three  thousand 
paces  from  Rome.  611.  He  endeavoured  to  drive  Publius  Varius  from 

his  holdings.  Caesar  had  cut  off  the  enemy  from  their  supplies  of  com. 
He  leaves  Italy.  He  loses  his  case.  I  was  abstaining  from  lampreys. 
Released  from  work.    Free  from  care  and  toil.     Ware  mischief.  612. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jove  and  Latona.  From  Latinus  sprang  Alba,  from 
Alba  Atys,  from  Atys  Capys,  from  Capys  Capetus,  from  Capetus  Tiberinus. 
L.  Domitius,  son  of  Gnaeus,  of  the  Fabian  tribe,  (sumamed)  Ahenobarbus 
(Brazenbeard).  613  {a).  What  is  more  hard  than  a  rock,  what  softer 

than  .a  wave?  This  state  has  brought  forth  none  either  more  brilliant  for 
their  achievements  (§  497)  or  more  refined  gentlemen  than  Publius  Africanus, 
Gains  Laelius,  Lucius  Furius*  I  am  in  want  of  bread,  a  better  thing  to  me 
now  than  honeyed  cakes.  I  fear  you  may  think  some  other  than  the  vnsx> 
and  good  to  be  the  happy  man.  813  (3).  He  did  not  come  to  Rome 

so  soon  as  all  hoped.  My  eyes  see  farther  than  usual.  Plant  no  tree,  Varus, 
before  the  sacred  vine.  616..  Cicero's  house.    Crassus*  son.    Hector's 

Andromache  (his  wife).  The  sun's  rising.  The  moon's  homs.  Goddesses 
of  the  sea.    The  toil  of  learning.    His  b^t  friends.    An  enemy  to  ease,  a 
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foe  to  the  good.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  to  mind  the  pains  our  ancestors 
took.  What  a  full  attendance  of  the  senate  on  that  occasion,  what  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  people,  how  the  deputations  flocked  to  the 
place  from  all  Italy,  how  manly,  spirited,  and  dignified  was  Publius  Len- 
tulus  the  consul!     As  a  God  will  you  be  to  me.  617.  Everything 

which  was  the  woman*s  becomes  the  man's  property,  held  as  dowry. 
Now  I  know  myself  to  be  entirely  given  to  Pompey.  We  held  the  Car- 
thaginians as  our  wards.  It  is  all  men's  interest  to  act  rightly.  '  518. 
My  house.  Thy  friends.  My  accuser.  By  my  single  help  (By  the  help 
of  me  alone)  the  commonwealth  is  preserved.  It  is  mine  (my  habit)  to 
speak  freely.  The  common  parent  of  us  all.  Nor  will  I  make  the  glory 
mine,  the  toil  theirs.  619.  This  concerns  me.  Pie  said,  this  con- 
cerned them  more  than  himself.  It  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  Cicero  or 
rather  for  mine  or,  upon  my  word,  for  that  of  both,  that  I  should  visit  him 
while  at  his  studies,  620.  Alone  of  all.  Many  of  you.  The  third  of 
the  kings  of  Rome.  Of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  is  harassed  by  the  wild 
tribes,  Cilicia  by  the  pirates.  Each  of  them.  The  middle  of  the  path.  The 
level  parts  of  the  city.  The  better  part  of  me.  621.  All  of  us.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  The  whole  of  Asia.  The 
rest  of  the  crowd.  The  front  of  the  base.  The  back  of  the  paper.  Each  of 
the  brothers.  Three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  one  another.  Friends,  of 
whom  he  had  many,  were  present.  622.  This  piece  of  reward.  But 
little  prudence.  Something  beautiful.  To  such  a  pitch  of  misery  was 
I  to  come.  You  have  logs  in  plenty  (cf.  §  22  7).  All  the  ships  (What  of  ships) 
there  had  been  anywhere  they  had  collected  to  one  place.  They  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  left  them  beyond  the  soil  of  the  land.  623  (a). 
The  honour  of  the  consulship.  The  number  of  three  hundred.  The  virtue 
of  justice.  The  lofly  city  01  Buthrotum.  The  nymphs  gave  the  nourish- 
ment of  milk.  A  squadron  of  three  hundred  horsemen.  Supports  (con- 
sisting) both  of  foot  and  horse.  There  are  two  kinds  of  liberality ;  one  in 
giving  a  kindness,  the  other  in  returning  it.  623  (^).  A  heap  of  com. 
Kewards  in  money.  A  great  number  of  horses.  A  great  quantity  of 
seeds.  Six  days'  space.  A  thousand  coins.  He  was  reluctant  to  give  too 
much  profit  oi^t  of  the  tithes.  A  scoundrel  of  a  fellow,  Palaestrio.  They 
get  400  bushels  to  the  good.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  to  Valentius 
30,000  sesterces  extra;  624.  A  ditch  a  hundred  feet  long.  A  boy  of 
sixteen.  You  will  have  a  guest  of  no  great  appetite,  but  great  in  merriment. 
Your  letters  are  of  the  greatest  weight  with  me.  626.  (a).  The  accusa- 
tion of  the  guilty.  The  possession  of  influence.  The  care  for  other  people's 
things.  The  purchaser  of  the  estate.  A  knowledge  of  law.  An  actor  of 
the  best  parts.  Lazy  reluctance  to  bury  them  individually.  Hesitation  to 
invade.  Greedy  of  praise.  Shirking  toil,  A  man  who  holds  to  his  pur- 
pose. Time  that  eats  things  away.  Like  their  parents.  Conscious  of  the 
crime.  (Declaration  of  law,  i.e.)  Jurisdiction.  626  (^).  Freedom  from 
office.  The  struggle  for  official  honours.  Gods  who  have  the  rule  over 
souls.  Animosities  taken  up  from  political  diflferences.  Devoted  to  litera- 
ture. A  mind  without  fear  of  death.  Uncertain  of  opinion.  Doubtful  of 
the  future.  626.  Ripe  in  age.  Late  in  studies.  Lessened  in  (head, 
i.e.)  civil  position.  Upright  in  judgment.  Secret  in  hatred.  Fierce  of 
tongue.  627.  He  accused  the  one  of  canvassing.  They  get  acquitted 
of  treason.  He  charges  Gains  Verres  with  avarice  and  boldness.  You 
duly  sue  for  theft.  Condemned  to  pay  his  vow.  Caught  in  the  perpetration 
of  capital  crimes.  On  his  trial  for  parricide.  Already  suspected  of  enter- 
taining too  ambitious  hopes.             628.    Some  day  (i.  e.  At  length)  pity 
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your  allies,  I  indeed  feel  pity  for  the  very  walls  and  roof.  It  repents  you 
of  your  fortune.  I  am  bored  and  wearied  with  the  ways  of  the  state.  To 
admire  for  justice.  To  envy  one  the  chickpease  reserved.  529.  I  re- 

member the  living  nor  yet  am  I  allowed  to  forget  Epicurus.  Catilina  kept 
putting  one  in  mind  of  his  .poverty,  another  of  his  desire.  He  made  me 
informed  of  his  design.    .The  thought  of  Plato  occurred  to  me.  530. 

Tullia  infects  the  young  man  with  her  own  rashness.  He  is  in  need  of  exer* 
cise.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Adherbal.  The  house  was  crowded 
with  dice-players,  full  of  drunken  men.  Sated  with  all  things.  Italy  was 
crowded  with  Pythagoreans.  Land  fertile  in  crops.  Free  from  businesses. 
To  abstain  from  fits  of  passion.  To  be  cheated  of  one's  toils.  Wearied  of 
matters.  534  (a).  I  can,  am  used  to,  ought  to,  wish  to,  dare  to,  do  this 

thing.  You  know  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal;  the  way  to  use  your  con- 
quest you  know  not.  He  did  not  leave  off  warning.  He  set  on  to  follow. 
He  hastens  to  set  out.  Give  up  praying.  I  hate  sinning.  He  loves  being 
praised.  You  hope  to  ascend.  They  delight  to  touch  the  rope.  I  had  to 
say  this.  Grant  that  the  fleet  escape  the  flame.  He  takes  trouble  to  know 
this.  534  (^).  I  will  teach  Rullus  to  hold  his  tongue  after  this.    He 

bade  the  Helvetii  go  avray.     He  trained  his  horses  to  stay.  585,  I 

say  (think,  know,  grieve,  warn  you)  that  Caesar  has  gone  off  conqueror.  I 
wish  myself  both  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  a  wise  citizen.  I  allow  no 
honours  to  be  decreed  me.  He  sees  that  he  will  be  in  danger.  We  desire 
you  to  enjoy  your  conquest.  Caesar  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Caelius  is  the  authority  for  Magogs  having 
crossed  the  river.  Great  hope  possesses  me  that  this  place  will  be  a  refuge. 
586  (a).  Caesar  is  said  (is  thought,  is  heard,  is  found)  to  have  gone  away  as 
conqueror.  These  things  seem  to  be  easier.  You  are  ordered  to  be  returned 
as  consul.  They  are  ordered  (to  be  taken  to  the  Syracusan  stonequarries, 
to  be  imprisoned  there,  i.e.)  to  be  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Syracu- 
san stonequarries.  536  (^).  To  an  educated  man  to  live  is  to  think. 
This,  Roman,  is  to  make  a  display  of  war,  not  to  wage  it.  587  (a). 
It  is  a  wicked  deed  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  a  crime  to  beat  him,  almost  a 
parricide  to  kill  him:  what  am  I  to  call  fastening  him  on  a  cross?  These 
very  things  are  marks  of  honour — to  be  greeted,  sought,  made  way  for,  be 
received  by  persons  rising,  be  escorted,  brought  back,  consulted.  One  may 
frisk.  Learning  the  arts  thoroughly  softens  the  manners.  537  (^).  This 
ought  to  be  and  must  be  done  (It  behoves  and  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done).  I  am  pleased  th?it  you  are  in  cheerful  spirits.  The  news  was 
brought  me  that  the  Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates.  537  (^).  To 
have  no  desires  is  wealth ;  to  have  no  eagerness  to  purchase  is  a  revenue. 
One  may  be  a  citizen  of  Gades  (Cadiz).  It  will  be  given  you  to  be  free 
from  this  mischief.  538.  Ah,  to  treat  so  carelessly  a  matter  of  this 
importance!  There  now — that  I  should  have  been  in  Spain  at  that  time 
rather  than  at  Formiae !  539.  When  Catulus  had  said  this,  all  (began) 
to  look  at  me.  Then  there  was  a  horrible  spectacle  in  the  open  plains : 
following,  flying,  slaughter,  capture :  horses  and  men  dashed  to  the  ground^ 
and  many,  from  wounds  they  had  received,  able  neither  to  fly  nor  to  endure 
to  lie  still,  but  only  to  struggle  and  fall  down  on  the  spot.  540  i. 
There  is  no  sense  in  letting  slip  an  opportunity  of  that  kind.  It  is  time 
now  to  attempt  something  greater.  540  2.  The  Arcadians  alone  are 
skilled  in  singing.  Her  mind  was  apt  to  be  caught.  Snow-white  to  the 
sight.  The  one  was  worthy  to  be  chosen,  the  other  to  choase.  540  3. 
He  sent  me  to  beg.  We  are  going  out  to  look.  He  sends  me  to  seek. 
He  drove  his  herd  to  visit  the  lofty  mountains.            540  4.  He  gives  the 
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man  a  corslet  to  possess.  We  are  a  number  only,  and  born  to  consume 
the  crops.  640  5.  There  remains  nothing  except  love.    There  is  a 

deal  of  difference  between  giving  and  receiving.  541  b.  Son  of  Atreus, 

you  forbid  anyone  to  think  of  burying  Ajax.  The  consuls  issued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  anyone  to  sell  or  buy  anything  to  facilitate  flight.  He 
avoids  doing  anything  which  he  would  afterwards  have  trouble  in  chang- 
ing. The  seer  is  frenzied  in  her  attempts  (cfT  §  748)  to  shake  off  the 
mighty  god  from  her  breast.  S45.  One  will  not  repent  of  having  paid 

attention  to  that.  Then  was  the  time  for  weeping  when  our  arms  were 
taken  from  us.  647.  These  things  are  very  easy  to  decide.     He  was 

sent  to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the  kings.  A  large  sum  has  now 
been  expended  on  buying  and  arming  slaves  for  service  in  war.  648. 

The  consul  gives  his  attention  to  appeasing  the  Gods  at  Rome  and  holding 
a  levy.  Numbers  of  people  flocked  together  ready  to  hear  and  believe 
this.  The  following  were  present  at  the  recording.  A  commission  of  ten 
for  deciding  lawsuits.    The  states  are  not  solvent.  649  (a)._  Caesar 

gained  glory  by  giving,  by  relieving,  by  excusing,  Cato  by  making  no 
present  at  all.  Herdonius  by  confessing  himself  an  enemy  almost  served  a 
notice  on  you  to  take  up  arms,  this  man  by  denying  that  there  were  wars  at 
all,  took  the  arms  out  of  your  hands.  At  this  day  Asia  rests  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  arrangements  and,  I  may  say,  on  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
X.ucullus.  649  (b).  The  word  law  in  Greek  is  derived  from  assigning 

each  his  own.  The  first  book  is  on  the  contempt  of  death.  I  spent  my 
exertions  in  making  the  accusation  and  setting  forth  the  charges.  Instead 
of  bringing  help  to  the  allies  he  proceeds  to  march  in  person  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city.  660.  We  are  so  (bom  and  made,  i.e.)  framed  by  nature  as  to 

contain  in  ourselves  the  instincts  to  do  something,  to  love  some  people,  and 
to  repay  a  favour.  In  this  state  have  been  formed  plans  for  destroying  the 
city,  butchering  the  citizens,  putting  an  end  to  the  name  of  Rome.  661. 
At  this  crisis  we  must  be  slaves  or  lords :  we  must  feel  fear  or  cause  it, 
Quirites.  Each  must  use  his  own  judgment.  Caesar  had  to  do  everything 
at  once ;  to  set  up  the  flag,  give  the  signal  with  the  trumpet,  recall  the 
soldiers  from  work,  draw  up  the  line.  I  withdrew  from  a  war  in  which 
one  had  either  to  fall  in  battle,  or  to  fall  into  an  ambush,  to  come  into  the 
•conqueror's  hands  or  to  take  refuge  with  Juba  or  to  choose  a  place  for  what 
would  be  exile,  or  to  decree  oneself  a  voluntary  death.  We  have  to  fear  in 
death  eternal  punishment.  662  {a).  He  had  some  land  from  my  father 

to  cultivate.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to  philosophy  to  refine.  Caesar  has  a 
bridge  (of  boats)  made  in  the  Arar  (Saone),  Part  of  it  is  kept  for  drinking. 
He  puts  out  a  contract  for  cleaning  the  sewers.  662  (b),  There^s  a  deed 

which  calls  for  (notice,  i.e.)  punishment.  Let  me  tell  you  now  of  another 
type  of  general,  one  which  calls  for  very  careful  retention  and  preservation. 
Rest  between  toils  either  already  spent  or  soon  to  be  spent  refreshed  their 
bodies  and  spirits  to  endure  everything  anew.  He  cried  both  that  he  had 
bought  and  was  to  buy  everything.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed.  They 
gave  the  name  of  pains  to  toils  which  could  not  be  avoided.  6S3. 

Come  as  soon  as  you  can  to  have  a  laugh  at  this.  Envoys  came  into  the 
camp  of  the  Aequi  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  and  demand  restitution  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty.  I  will  not  go  to  be  a  slave  to  Grecian  mothers. 
He  thinks  that  all  or  most  things  will  appear  ambiguous.  654. 

Foul  to  say  (in  the  saying).  Terrible  forms  to  look  at.  The  other  hill  was 
convenient  for  practical  purposes.     Water  pleasant  to  drink.  666.     I 

am  loved,  I  am  about  to  love,  &c.  I  say  that  thou  art  loved.  Nothing 
worthy  of  mention  was  done  this  year  (cf.  §  491).    Old  age  is  busy  and 
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ever  doing  and  stirring  something.  W7.    Having  said  this  he  went 

aloft.  Every  evil  is  easily  crushed  in  its  birth,  but  when  grown  old  becomes 
stronger.  Upon  my  word  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  if  I  had  not 
been  reminded  of  it.  Nor  has  he  lived  ill  who  has  escaped  notice  both  in 
birth  and  death.  Thence  you  will  protect  Greece,  at  once  wearing  to  the 
Romans  the  appearance  of  preparing  to  cross,  and  actually  ready  to  cross  if 
circumstances  should  require  it.  With  almost  an  harangue  of  this  kind  in 
his  mouth  he  went  from  man  to  man.  559.    I  ask  you  to  hold  me 

excused;  I  dine  at  home.  I  put  aside  the  mathematicians  (astrologers), 
grammarians,  musicians.  I  will  so  lay  low  the  legions  of  the  Latins  as  the 
envoy  lay  low  just  now  before  your  eyes.  No  one  doubted  that  it  was 
.outr^ed  guests,  slaughtered  envoys,  ransacked  temples  that  brought  about 
this  great  destruction.  There  were  kings  at  Rome,  counting  from  the 
.foundation  of  the  city  to  the  deliverance  of  it,  for  344  years.  Then  the 
.Danai  with  a  groan,  raging  at  the  girVs  having  been  carried  off,  collected 
from  all  sides  and  rush  on.  Failure  in  getting  favourable  omens  for  a  long 
time  had  detained  the  dictator.  A  verse  was  found  in  the  Sibylline  books  On 
jkecount  of  the  frequent  showers  of  stones  in  that  year.  There  was  no  reason 
-why  haste  should  be  required.  5<1.  A  wise  man  (lit.  A  man  having  taste). 
Fixed  penalty.  A  shrill  (sharpened)  voice.  Time  to  come.  What?  are 
then  those  images  of  yours  so  obedient  to  us  (lit.  so  listening  for  us  at  our 
word)?  The  doctor  quite  confirms  the  opinion  that  you  will  be  shortly  in 
health.  569.  The  man  was  persuaded :  it  was  done :  they  came :  we  are 
beaten :  he  married  (the  lady).  A  grudge  is  felt  at  the  benefits  received  by 
the  men  themselves,  but  their  exertions  to  benefit  others  are  viewed  with 
favour.  Still  however  we  will  give  satisfaction  and  no  labour  shall  be 
spared.  Each  wishes  himself  to  be  trusted.  Strenuous  opposition  was 
made  by  Cotta  and  the  (centurions  of  the)  first  ranks.  570!  To  myself 

no  injury  can  now  be  done  by  them.     This  is  the  only  point  of  contention. 

572.  What  I  was  at  Trasumene  (lake)  and  at  Cannae,  that  you  are  to-day.  It 
is  denied  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  denied  by  the  senate,  denied  by  you. 

573.  Verres  comes  into  the  temple  of  Castor :  looks  upon  the  sanctuary : 
turns  himself  about :  seeks  what  to  do.  574.  They  are  wont  in  the 
schools  (of  rhetoric)  to  bring  forward  decisions  of  the  immortal  Gods  on  the 
subject  of  death.  Official  congratulations  from  the  towns  all  along  the  road 
{imperfect  tense)  were  offered  to  Pompey.  Part  of  us  are  so  timid  as  to  have 
thrown  aside  all  recollection  of  the  favours  of  the  people  of.  Rome,  part  so 
opposed  to  the  commonwealth  as  to  show  that  they  favour  the  enemy. 
Friends  partly  deserted  me,  partly  even  betrayed  me.  575  (a).  The  deed 
itself  puts  him  to  shame.  Pity  seizes  me  for  others.  575  (3).  It  lightens; 
it  thunders ;  it  rains ;  it  freezes;  it  draws  to  evening.  At  Reate  a  shower  of 
stones  fell  (it  stoned  in  a  shower).  It  begins  to  dawn  here  now  (*it,  here* 
represent  hoc).  575  (f).  The  order  is  obeyed.  Who  could  have  been 
spared  ?  The  damages  in  the  suits  have  been  strictly  assessed :  the  party  pleased 
forgets  it ;  the  party  hurt  remembers.  You  who  think  yourself  flourishing 
are  weighed  down  by  anxieties;  you  are  tormented  with  desires;  you  are 
racked  all  day  and  night,  because  what  you  have  is  not  enough.  In  fact 
all  of  us  householders  have  left  reaping-hook  and  plough,  and  crept  within 
the  city  walls.  577  (a).  Some  fly  off  to  the  ships :  part  again  climb  the 
(wooden)  horse.  Each  of  them  lead  out  their  armies  from  the  stationary 
camp  away  on  the  side  of  the  river  Apsus.  577  (^).  Lovers*  quarrels 
are  a  renewal  of  love.  To  be  contented  with  one's  property  is  the  greatest 
and  surest  riches.  .  578.  Paulus  and  Marcellus  are  passed  over  by  private 
agreement.    Jf  you  and  Tullia  are  well,  I  and  my  sweetest  Cicero  ara  well. 
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I  and  you  know  to  separate  a  rude  saying  from  a  humorous  one.  679. 

The  leader  himself  with  some  chiefs  are  taken.  This  neither  I  nor  you 
have  done.  Jt80.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  understands.   When 

time  and  need  re<][uiresy  we  must  fight  it  out  with  force.  681.  This 

much  both  the  Fenpatetics  and  the  old  Academy  grants  me.  I  delight  to  be 
called  a  good  and  wise  man,  and  so  do  you.  And  of  this  opinion  were  Demo- 
cr^tus,  Heraclitas,  Emp^docles,  Aristotle.  The  quaestorship  I  was  a  candi- 
date for,  Cotta  for  the  consulship,  Hortensius  for  the  aedileship.  It  was 
stated  on  oath  by  Publius  Titius,  guardian  of  Che  ward  Junius :  it  was  stated 
by  Marcus  Junius,  guardian  and  uncle:  it  would  have  been  stated  by  Lucius 
Mustius  if  he  had  been  alive ;  it  was  stated  by  L.  Bomitius.  682.  Both 

armies,  that  of  Veil  and  that  of  Tarquinii,  go  off  each  to  their  own  homes. 
We  endure  each  his  own  ghost  (the  events  of  a  ghostly  life).  From  slug- 
gishness and  softness  of  spirit  you  hesitate,  one  waiting  for  another.  The 
consuls  of  that  year  had  perished,  one  by  disease,  the  other  by  the  sword. 
688.  What,  says  he,  are  you  here  for  so  early,  Tubero?  Then  he  (spake). 
You  have  done  wisely  in  leaving  this,  if  you  did  so  deliberately;  and 
fortunately  if  you  did  so  by  accident.  The  Gauls  (did)  nothing  else 
for  two  days  but  stand  ready.  Gains  Caesar  (ask)  money  from  me?  Why 
so  rather,  than  I  from  him?  More  and  more  anxious  became  Agrippina, 
because  no  one  came  from  her  son.  What  is  the  good  of  my  possessing 
fortune,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  it?  This  however  is  nothing  to 
me.  Whither  tends  (i.e.  What  is  the  purpose  of)  this?  Why  make  many 
words  of  it?  684.   On  the  3rd  day  before  the  Ides  of  November 

(nth  Nov.),  on  my  ooming  down  Holy  Street,  he  followed  me  with  his 
(roughs) :  shouts,  stones,  sticks,  swords :  all  these  unexpectedly.  A  sea 
raging,  harbourlees,  land  fertile  in  crops,  good  for  cattle,  unfavourable  to 
trees :  a  scarcity  of  water  both  in  sky  and  land.  Meanwhile  with  all  my 
forces  I  made  a  raid  on  the  Amanienses,  otlr' constant  enemies;  many 
were  slain,  (or)  captured :  the  rest  dispersed :  some  fortified  hamlets  were 
taken  by  a  sudden  attack  and  set  on  fire.  686.    He  answered  that  it 

had  not  occurred  to  him  that  anyone  would  do  it.  A  crowded  senate 
determined  that  a  colony  should  be  established  at  Lavicum.  Why  do  you 
hesitate?  He  ought  to  have  been  hurried  aloft  by  this  time.  What  mat- 
ters it  whether  I  wished  it  to  be  done  or  rejoice  at  its  being  already  done? 
690  (p.  336  note).  I  will  beg  Achilles  to  give  me  the  gold  for  which  Hector 
was  ransomed.  893.  Here  I  am  waiting  for  Servius.  Now  when  I  look 
at  you,  I  see  you  to  be  Romans.  694.  He  gave  Archagathus  the  task  of 
having  the  silver  carried  down  to  the  sea.  Archagathus  goes  up  into  the 
town,  bids  all  to  produce  whatever  they  had.  There  was  a  great  panic.  I 
had  scarce  uttered  this :  of  a  sudden  everything  seemed  to  quiver :  sinking 
down  we  drop  to  the  ground  and  a  voice  is  borne  to  our  ears.  696.  In 

compljdng  with  the  young  men's  request,  I  forgot  myself  to  be  an  old  man. 
Whilst  the  Romans  are  preparing  and  consulting,  Saguntum  was  already 
being  besieged  with  might  and  main.  Whilst  the  elephants  are  being 
conveyed  across,  meantime  Hannibal  had  sent  500  horsemen  to  spy  out 
the  Roman  camp.  Now  is  the  time  for  imbuing  the  boy  with  those  arts 
wtiich,  imbibed  while  he  is  of  tender  age,  will  make  him  come  better  pre- 
pared to  more  important  matters.  I  for  my  part  desire  and  I  have  for  long 
been  desiring  to  visit  Alexandria.  What?  did  I  ever  cheat  you  (§  468  tr!) 
at  all  since  I  have  been  yours?  697.  Well,  what  do  you  say?  Cfassus, 

are  we  going  to  sit  down?    Look  to  the  camp  and  defend  it  heedfully,  tf 
anything  fall  out  for  the  worse :  I  meantime  am  going  round  the  rest  of  the 
.  gates  and  strengthening  the  guards  of  the  camp.         .   698.   Before  I 
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speak  of  the  accusation  itself,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  hope  of  the 
accusers.    You  meantime  will  await  us  here  till  we  come  out.  699. 

What  is  ever  in  motion  is  eternal.  Your  interests  are  concerned  (lit.  Your 
business  is  being  done)  when  the  adjoining  wall  is  on  fire.  600.  If  we 

take  nature  as  our  guide,  we  shall  never  go  wrong.  Our  time  here,  wliile 
we  are  on  the  earth,  will,  be  like  that  heavenly  life.  Anyone  who  shall 
wish  to  gain  true  glory,  should  discharge  the  duties  of  justice.  Remember 
to  take  me  to  listen  wheresoever  you  go.  dOl.  If  however  the  wise 

man  had  been  susceptible  of  suffering,  he  would  have  been  susceptible  of 
wrath ;  now  as  he  is  free  from  wrath  he  will  be  free  also  from  suffering.  I 
have  found  she  is  of  kin  to  us.  What?  are  you  out  of  your  senses?  It  will 
turn  out  as  I  say :   I  am  not  speaking  at  random.  602.  About  the 

water  if  there  is  any  trouble,  you  will  look  to  it,  if  Philip  does  anything. 
603.  They  attack  the  rear  rank  of  the  Romans.-  At  that  time  Marius  was 
busy  in  the  front,  because  Jugurtha  with  most  of  the  enemy  was  there. 
Archias  was  in  those  days  a  pleasant  associate  of  Metellus  the  conqueror  of 
Numidia,  his  recitations  were  attended  by  Marcus  Aemilius,  he  used  to  live 
with  Quintus  Catulus  both  father  and  son,  his  acquaintance  was  cultivated 
by  Lucius  Crassus.  604.  I  was  (am)  writing  this  aA  the  ninth  hour  of 

the  night  on  the  eighth  before  the  Kalends.  Milo  was  (is)  already  in 
possession  of  the  plain  of  Mars :  the  candidate  Maxcellus  was  (is)  snoring  so 
loud  that  I  heard  (hear)  him  through  the  wall.  Feb.  12  th.  I  have  written 
this  before  daybreak :  i  am  going  to  day  to  dine  at  Pomponius'  wedding 
dinner.  What  is  the  state  of  politics  with  you  at  the  time  of  my  writing 
this  I  know  not:  I  hear  there  are  some  disturbances:  I  hope  they  are 
wrongly  reported,  so  that  we  may  sometime  enjoy  liberty  and  peace. 
These  are  my  anxieties  at  the  time  of  writing,  to  you :  if  some  God  shall 
turn  them  into  joy,  I  shall  not  complain  of  the  apprehensions.  .  606. 
Anything  he  had  earned  he  bestowed  on  his  greedy  belly.  In  Greece 
musicians  were  in  favour,  and  all  used  to  learn  the  art.  I  used  to  practise 
declaiming  daily.  Hortensius  used  to  speak  better  than  he  has  written  (or 
ever  wrote).  All  who  were  present  were  dying  with  laughter:  and  for  die 
future  all  b^an  to  dread  me.  Both  lines  take  up  a  position  and  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  battle.  The  consuls,  uncertain  what  sudden  mischief 
had  fallen  on  the  city,  tried  to  allay  the  tumult,  and  by  their  efforts  to  do 
this  sometimes  excited  it.  Of  this  surrender  Postumius  himself,  who  was 
offered  in  surrender,  was  the  adviser  and  mover.  After  they  failed  in 
seeii^  any  sign  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  marching  on  reach  the  city  of 
Rome.  608  x  (a).  At  last  Catiline  came  into  the  senate^    Then 

Marcus  Tullius  the  consul  made  a  speech  at  once  brilliant  and  politically 
useful.  He  afterwards  wrote  and  published  it.  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Lucius  LucuUus  was  for  many  years  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
608  I  (^).  I  almost  forgot  that  which  was  the  principal  object  of  my  letter.  I 
love  Brutus  as  much  as  you  do,  I  had  almost  said  as  much  as  I  love  you. 
606  I  (r).  After  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  sent  to  the  war  by  sea,  the  power  of 
the  oligarchy  grew.  Hispala  did  not  let  the  young  man  go  till  he  pledged 
his  word  that  he  would  keep  aloof  from  these  rites.  608  3  (a).  We  use 

our  limbs  before  we  have  learnt  for  what  purpose  we  have  them.  At  length, 
Quirites^  we  have,  shall  I  say,  expelled  Catiline  from  the  city  or,  if  you 
like,  let  him  go  or  escorted  him  with  words  in  his  voluntary  retirement. 
He  has  gone  away,  has  withdrawn,  has  escaped,  has  broken  out.  Now  no 
more  will  the  destruction  of  our  walls  be  plotted  inside  the  walls. 
608  1  {b).  We  Trojans  are  things  of  the  past :  Ilium  is  no  more  and  the 
great  glory  of  the  Teucri.     I  have  an  only  son,  a  young  man.    Ah !  What 
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said  I?  that  I  have  (a  son)?  Nay  I  have  had,  Chremes.  Whether  t 
have  still  or  not,  is  uncertain.     The  earth  trembles,  the  beasts  are  fled, 

608  1  (r).  When  fortune  blows  (has  blown)  on  us,  we  are  dashed  to  the 
ground.  608  i  (</).  Whilst  the  king  is  safe,  all  (the  bees)  have  but  one 
mind  t  if  he  is  lost,  they  break  at  once  their  loyalty  and  plunder  the  honey 
they  had  piled  up.  Not  house  or  lands,  nor  heap  of  bronze  and  gold  has 
drawn  away  fevers  from  the  sick  body  of  their  lord.  609  i.  When  you 
come  to  read  this,  I  shall  perhaps  have  met  him.  When  I  have  seen  him 
I  shall  proceed  to  Arpinum.  609  i.  He  that  shall  crush  (have  crushed) 
Antony,  will  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Will  he  not  then  be  really 
the  conqueror,  if  on  any  terms  whatever  he  succeed  in  entering  this  city 
with  his  (troops)  ?  609  3.  Plato,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  translating  him, 
uses  some  such  words  as  these.  By  the  Judicature  Act* neither  will  the  man 
who  chooses  be  elected,  nor  the  man  who  refuses  escape  election :  those 
will  be  the  judges  whom  the  Act  itself,  not  man's  caprice,  shall  have  selected. 

609  4.  But  if  we  are  utterly  fallen,  I  shall  have  been  the  ruin  of  all  my 
friends.  Shall  one  man  go  unpunished  af^er  causing  this  carnage  through  the 
city?  after  sending  so  many  leading  warriors  to  (for)  Orcus?  609  5.  Trust 
me,  I  say.  I  will  help  you  either  by  consolation  or  counsel  or  act.  Da 
you  invite  the  ladies ;  meantime  I  shall  have  summoned  the  boys.  If  I  am 
troublesome,  give  back  the  money:  I  will  then  be  off  at  once.  Some 
time  I  will  look  to  what  he  effects :  meanwhile  I  highly  value  his  offer. 
610.  As  a  father  of  a  household  shall  enact  with  regard  to  his  own  family 
and  money,  so  shall  the  law  be.  Come  now,  Stichus:  whichever  of  (us) 
two  shall  cry  off  shall  be  fined  a  glass.  611  (a).  He  decided  to  put  up 
with  anything  rather  than  enter  on  war,  because  the  previous  attempt  had 
turned  out  ill.  Hanno,  with  those  who  had  come  up  last  after  the  battle' 
was  lost,  is  taken  alive.  611  (^).  We  are  now  travelling  on  a  hot  and 
dusty  road.  I  sent  off  (a  letter)  from  Ephesus  yesterday:  this  letter  I  send 
from  Tralles.  611  (<:).  A  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  had  filled  the 
forum  and  were  carrying  axes  bound  up  with  their  bundles  of  rods.  The 
crops  not  only  were  being  consumed  by  this  great  number  of  beasts  and 
men,  but  had  also  been  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  season  and  the  showers. 
Publius  Africanus,  after  he  had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  proceeded  to 
put  L.  Cotta  on  his  trial.  611  (^).  The  enemy,  whenever  from  the 
shore  they  caught  sight  of  single  soldiers  disembarking,  attacked  them  while 
embarrassed.  612.  Do  whatever  you  like.  I  mean  to  give  you  no 
more.  I  have  lent  you  everything  which  I  meant  to  lend.  An  orator 
must  try  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  before  whom  he  may  be  pleading 
at  the  time  (§  600  a)  or  be  preparing  to  plead.  The  chamber  where  the 
king  was  to  stay  (for  the  night),  if  he  had  continued  his  journey,  fell  in  the 
very  next  night.  613.  Mind  you  keep  well.  Collect  the  sheep,  lads. 
When  you  have  admitted  this,  then  deny,  if  you  will,  that  you  received  the 
money.  621.  He  asks  Rubrius  to  invite  whomever  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  him:  and  leave  one  place  for  himself,  if  Rubrius  pleased.  At 
the  same  time  Rubrius  orders  his  slaves  to  shut  the  gate  and  stand  them- 
selves  at  the  doors.  622.  The  other  side  demand  tliat  judges  to  try 
the  case  should  be  assigned  out  of  those  states  who  frequented  that  forum : 
those  were  chosen  whom  Verres  thought  fit.  Mago  sends  envoys  to  the 
senate  at  Carthage  to  represfent  in  exaggerated  terms  the  defection  of  the 
allies  and  urge  them  to  send  reinforcements  so  that  they  might  recover  the 
empire  of  Spain  which  had  come  to  them  from  their  fathers.  623.  For 
three  yeai^  he  so  harassed  and  ruined  Sicily  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition,  and  it  will  require  many  years  before  it  can 
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have  a    chance    of   some  partial  recovery.  624.  Aemilius   PauUus 

brought  so  much  money  into  the  treasury  that  the  booty  gained  by  one 
general  has  put  an  end  to  the  poll-tax.  Their  resources  had  grown  so 
greatly  that  not  even  at  the  death  of  Aeneas  did  the  Etruscans  or  any  other 
neighbours  dare  to  take  up  arms.  625.  The  orators  of  old  are  praised, 

for  their  habit  of  defending  at  length  the  cases  of  accused  persons.  That 
all  men,  father,  said  he,  might  truly  report  me  sprung  from  your  blood, 
on  a  challenge  I  slew  my  enemy  and  bear  these  horsemen's  spoils  to  you. 
640  (a).  If  you  were  here,  you  would  feel  differently.  If  I  were  to  say  that 
I  am  moved  by  regret  for  Scipio,  I  should  tell  a  lie.  What  if  a  father  were 
to  rob  temples,  drive  a  mine  to  the  treasury?  would  a  son  give  information  of 
it  to  the  magistrates?  That  indeed  w^ould  be  (§  643)  a  sin:  nay  he  would 
even  defend  his  father,  if  he  should  be  accused.  640  {b).  Then  verily 

should  I  in  vain  have,  with  this  right  hand,  saved  the  Capitol  and  the 
citadel,  if  I  were  to  see  a  fellow-citizen  be  dragged  to  prison.  Without 
your  consent,  general,  I  should  never  think  of  fighting  out  of  the  ranks,  not 
though  I  were  to  see  victory  certain.  In  fine  I  would  upon  my  word 
rather  flee  away  at  once  than  return  if  I  should  know  that  my  return  must 
be  thither.  These,  if  my  care  were  not  resisting,  the  flames  would  already 
have  seized  and  the  hostile  sword  would  have  drained  (their  blood). 
640  {c).  All  this  seems  to  you  laughable,  for  you  are  not  present :  if  you 
had  been  a  spectator  you  would  not  have  restrained  your  tears.  It  is  I  Han- 
nibal who  sue  for  peace, — I  who  would  not  have  been  sueing  if  I  had  not 
believed  it  to  be  expedient.  Would  you  then  have  thought  Opimius,  if  you 
had  lived  in  thpse  days,  a  rash  or  cruel  citizen  ?  How  I  am  listened  to 
now  I  am  fully  sensible,  but  if  I  had  been  speaking  then,  I  should  not 
have  been  listened  to.  You  however  alike  if  you  had  been  defending  a 
will,  would  have  pleaded  so  that  all  rights  of  all  wills  might  seem  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  trial,  or  if  you  had  been  pleading  the  cause  of  the  soldier 
would  with  your  words  have  roused  his  father  from  the  dead.  640  (d). 

If  I  had  distrusted  Metellus*  honour,  I  should  not  have  retained  him  as  a 
judge.  The  matter  neither  now  seems  to  me  in  a  difficult  position  and 
would  have  been  in  a  very  easy  one,  if  some  persons  had  not  been  to  blame. 
But,  Velleius,  if  you  had  not  said  something,  you  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  getting  me  to  say  an3rthing.  641  (a).  If  you  do  this,  you  see  me  to- 

day for  the  last  time.  We  indeed,  if  pleasure  contains  everything,  are  far 
away  distanced  by  beasts.  In  fine  if  you  are  a  God,  you  ought  to  confer 
benefits  on  mortals,  not  take  away  what  they  have:  but  if  you  are  a 
man,  always  bear  in  mind  that  which  you  are.  If  you  shall  be  con- 
demned, and  in  fact  when  you  are  condemned  (for  with  those  men  as 
judges  what  doubt  of  your  condemnation  could  there  be?),  you  will 
have  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  What?  if  a  father  shall  attempt  to 
seize  a  throne,  or  betray  his  country,  will  the  son  keep  silence?  Nay  he 
will  implore  his  father  not  to  do  it :  if  he  prevail  nothing  he  will  accuse 
him.  If  so  many  examples  of  valour  do  not  move  you,  nothing  ever  will 
move  you:  if  so  terrible  a  disaster  did  not  make  life  cheap,  none  will 
make  it  so.  641  (b).  If  I  wished  to  take  you  off  by  poison  at  your 

supper,  what  was  less  suitable  conduct  than  to  make  you  angry?  I  told 
you  when  you  were  starting  that  I  was  lazy:  what  good  did  I  get  by 
telling  you  this,  if  notwithstanding  you  attack  rights  which  are  on  my  side? 
Epicurus  however  courteous  he  may  have  been  in  defending  his  friends,  still, 
if  this  is  true,  for  I  affirm  nothing,  was  deficient  in  sharpness.  If  you  be 
found  to  bring  the  money,  I  shall  be  found  to  break  my  word  to  him.  You 
will  greatly  please  me,  and  I  hope  Scaevola  also,  if  you  discuss  friendship. 
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Ml  [f).  If  you  had  not  already  previously  formed  a  plan  for  the  death  of 
Sextus^Roscius,  this  piece  of  news  did  not  in  the  least  concern  you.  If 
Metellus  was  not  sufficiently  defended  by  his  own  modesty,  the  rank  of  our 
family  ought  t6  have  given  him  sufficient  support.  At  that  time  in  fact 
a  man  who  had  got  an  office  did  not  hold  it,  if  the  Fathers  had  not  given 
formal  sanction.  641  {d),  I  had  yielded  to  odium,  if  you  will  have  it 

that  the  commons  were  hostile  to  me,  which  they  were  not ;  if  there 
was  violence  in  the  matter,  then  to  fear;,  if  there  was  danger  to  the  citizens, 
then  to  the  commonwealth.  Both  my  husband  and  your  wife  ought  to  have 
been  living,  if  we  had  not  meant  to  dare  some  great  deed.  642.  Defeated 
in  one  battle  Alexander  would  have  been  defeated  in  the  whole  war ;  but 
what  battle  could  have  broken  the  Roman,  who  was  not  broken  by  the 
Caudine  Forks,  not  broken  by  Cannae?  At  a  push  from  him  lofty  walls 
with  high  towers  would  have  been  stirred :  the  serpent  ren^ined  without  a 
wound.  I  could  have  wished  I  had  l>een  permitted :  I  should  have  said 
this.  You  may  say  it.  I  should  have  done  this.  You  may  do  it;  no 
one  stops  you.  I  should  have  decreed  this.  Decree  away,  only  decree 
rightly :  all  will  approve.  Assuredly  no  other  nation  would  have  failed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  such  a  weight  of  disaster.  In  this  space  of  time  the  con- 
quered committed  more  cruelties  on  themselves  than  the  conquerors,  if  set 
on,  would  have  conmiitted.  All  our  own  productions  please  us  while  they 
are  being  produced:  otherwise  they  would  not  be  (have  been)  written.  She 
would  have  flown  over  the  tops  of  the  stalks  of  uimiown  corn  and  not  have 
hurt  the  tender  beards  as  she  ran,  or  would  have  taken  her  course  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  suspended  on  the  swelling  wave  and  not  have  wetted 
her  swifl  feet  in  the  water.  643  (a).  I  could  (can)  go  through  the  many 

attractions  of  country  life,  but  I  feel  that  even  what  I  have  said  has  been 
too  long.  It  is  a  long  business  to  mention  them:  but  this  much  in  brief  I 
will  say.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fear  lest  this  be  troublesome 
to  him,  for  he  will  not  find  it  tedious  to  go  round  the  world  for  my  sake. 
648  {b).  Either  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  or  it  ought  now 
to  be  waged  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  Roman  people.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  Cinna  to  have  been  forbidden  and  prevented  from  putting  so  many 
leading  men  to  death  than  for  himself  at  some  time  to  suffer  for  it. 
643  {c),  I  might  have  called  disturbances  of  mind  diseases;  but  (if  I  had)  it 
would  not  have  been  convenient  (§  641)  in  all  respects.  And  so  Plato  thinks 
that  they  would  not  even  take  part  in  politics  unless  compelled :  it  would 
have  been  fairer  however  for  it  to  be  done  volimtarily.  643  (^)»  How 

much  better  had  it  been  for  the  father's  promise  not  to  have  been  kept  in 
this  matter.  Catiline  rushed  out  of  the  senate,  triumphing  in  delight,  he 
ifrho  never  ought  to  have  gone  thence  alive.  644  (a).  I  (could)  wish 

you  would  excuse  me  for  doing  it  against  the  will  of  yoiur  mother-in-law. 
Really  I  should  have  preferred  you  continuing  in  dread  of  Cerberus  than 
that  you  should  say  that  with  so  little  consideration.  Who  can  doubt  that 
riches  lies  in  virtue?  So  great  a  war  as  this  who  would  ever  have  thought 
could  be  finished  in  one  year?  Nor  am  I  inclined  to  object  to  *scripsere 
alii  rem' ;  *scripserunt*  I  think  is  the  more  correct.  Whenever  the  Sarma- 
tians  come  (§  721)  in  squadrons,  scarce  any  line  could  stand  it.  644  (^). 

But  I  should  not  readily  say  anyone  was  more  apt  in  words  or  closer  packed 
with  meaning.  I  would  gladly  give  all  wealth  to  everybody  if  only  (§  684)  I 
could  be  allowed  to  live  in  your  fashion  without  being  interrupted  by  brute 
force.  Cicero  I  would  boldly  match  against  any  of  the  Greeks  whatever. 
Bravely  spoken!  (lit.  Blessed  for  valour,  §  501),  in  fact  I  myself  should  not 
mind  going  wrong  in  your  hero's  company.    So  I  should  give  my  opinion 
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to  your  friends  that  they  should  avoid  that  new  style  of  speaking.  6i6  (^r) . 
I  wish  you  to  take  a  wife  to-day.  I  much  prefer  your  being  silent  to  your 
saying  that  you  are  silent.  I  prefer  upon  my  word  that  what  you  maintain 
should  be  proved  before  those  judges  and  the  Roman  people  than  what.  I 
charge  against  you.  These  are  great  deeds  of  course :  who  denies  it?  but 
they  are  stimulated  by  great  rewards,  and  by  the  eternal  remembrance  of 
mankind.  Good  heavens!  Will  anyone  after  learning  these  things  say 
that  Oppianicus  was  deceived?  Enough  and  more  than  enough  has  your  , 
liberality  enriched  me :  I  shall  not  (be  found  to)  have  acquired  what  either 
like  greedy  Chromes  I  may  bury  in  the  earth  or  squander  like  a  loose  young 
rake.  64&  (^).  I  will  for  my  part  gladly  yield  for  you,  Laelius,  to  dis- 

course  on  that.  I  am  possessed  by  moderate  vices  such  as  may  be  excused 
(§  646) :  perchance  even  these  lei^h  of  time  will  handsomely  diminish. 
Now  what  is  it  ]pou  say?  Beware  of  pardoning.  This  is  the  language  nei- 
ther of  a  man  nor  (Ht  to  be  addressed)  to  a  man :  he  that  uses  such  language 
before  you,  Gnaeus  Caesar,,  will  be  quicker  in  casting  off  his  own  human 
feeling  than  in  wresting  youis.  1  wUl  gladly  give  my  opinion  that  each 
should  practise  the  art  he  knows.  846.  "lis  in  vain  that  you  exhort  a 

man  who  is  roused  neither  by  glory  nor  dangexs*  He  holds  an  apple  taken 
from  a  tree :  you.  would  think  the  Hesperides  had  given  it  him.  Without 
the  word  of  command  they  bear  back  the  standards,  and  sorrowful — ^you 
would  have  thought  them  conquered — return  into  the  camp.  Presently  you 
would  have  seen  no  one  at  rest  throughout  the  camp.  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  that  mourning.  The  mind  too 
and  spirit,  unless  yo«i  drop  oil  as  it  were  upon  their  light,  die  away  from 
old  age.  A  good  man  only  becomes  less  active  if  you  neglect  him,  but  a 
bad  man  becomes  more  wicked.  647    i.    Some  one  will  perhaps 

inquire,  whether  I  disapprove  of  using  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  drive 
off  danger.  No,  judges,  I  do  not  disapprove.  A  man  will  say,  What  then 
is  your  opinion?  that  we  should  take  measures  against  those  who  have 
betrayed  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy?  Not  by  arms,  not  by  force,  &c. 
Da  you  then  speak  of  yourself?  some  one  will  have  said.  1  do  it  unwil- 
lingly, but  pain  at  the  wrong  I  have  suffered  makes  me  unusually  boastful. 
647  -2.  You  will  ask,  how  much  I  vahifi  it  at?  If  I  shall  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  ease,  you  will  find  by  experience.  Where  shall  we  find 
those  who  do  not  prefer  office  to  friendship?  Where  can  you  find  the  man 
who  prefexs  the  promotion  of  his  friend  to  his  own?  660  (^).  Should 

you  ask  me  what  I  consider  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  I  should  perhaps 
give  no  answer :  should  you  inquire,  whether  I  think  it  to  be  such  as  you 
have  iust  set  forth,  I  should  say  that  nothing  seems  to  me  less  ^ely.  A 
share  m  this  great  work,  had  grief  permitted,  Icarus,  thou  wouMst  have  had 
(been  now  having).  Had  you  given  this  mind  a  body  equal  to  it,  he  would 
have  done  what  (i.e.  the  definite  thing)  he  wished.  For  without  you 
(were  it),  I  should  not  have  been  living  till  sunset  this  day.  660  (^). 

One  who  sees  these  and  innumerable  things  of  the  same  kind,  would  he  not 
be  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  Gods?  One  who  had  seen  (been  seeing) 
the  Trojan  horse  brought  inside  would  have  said  that  the  city  was  taken. 

650  (f).  If  you  had  not  heard  of  these  things  as  done,  but  had  been  looking 
at  them  in  a  picture,  still  it  would  have  been  clear  which  of  the  two  was 
the  plotter.  Even  if  death  had  to  be  met,  I  should  have  preferred  meeting 
it  at  home  and  in  my  country  rather  than  in  strange  places  abroad. 
660  (</).  And  yet  for  my  part  if  a  philosopher  were  to  be  furnished  with 
eloquence,  I  should  not  despise  it ;  if  he  have  it  not,  I  should  not  require  it. 

651  (a).  Whatever  they  say,  I  praise:  if  again  they  deny  it,  I  praise  that  too* 
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Does  any  one  say  no,  I  say  no:  does  he  say  ay,  I  say  ay.  He  has  by  his 
decree  assigned  supreme  command  to  a  most  illustrious  man,  but  that  man 
a  private  individual.  In  this  he  has  imposed  a  very  great  burden  on  us. 
(If)  I  shall  assent,  I  shall  have  thereby  brought  canvassing  into  the  senate- 
house.  If  I  shall  refuse,  I  shall  seem  by  my  vote  to  have  refused  a  post  of 
honour  to  a  great  friend.  You  laugh,  he  is  convulsed  with  a  louder  laugh : 
he  weeps,  if  he  sees  (has  seen)  his  friend  in  tears.'  (Shall  you  have)  come 
into  my  country  with  me,  there  I  will  return  the  favour  to  you.  Attend 
and  you  will  understand.  Take  away  this  thought :  you  will  have  taken 
away  all  mourning.  651  (b).  There  is  in  fact  nothing  more  love- 

able  than  virtue :  the  man  that  has  gained  that,  wherever  he  be  (§  600) 
in  the  world,  will  have  our  aifection.  These  and  things  of  this  kind 
anyone  will  easily  see  who  wishes  to  praise.  651  (c).  In  the  Decii 

Magii  if  there  was  not  the  control  which  is  usually  found  in  our  consuls, 
there  was  pomp,  there  was  show.  Good  men  do  many  things  for  this 
reason,  because  it  is  right,  although  they  see  no  advantage  likely  to 
result.  What  •  a  man  often  sees  he  does  not  wonder  at,  even  though 
he  is  ignorant  of  its  cause.  651  (d).  If  you  do  (shall  have  done)  what 

you  profess,  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  ex- 
cuse it.  Either  if  you  are  hard,  say  no,  if  you  are  not  hard,  come. 
Luxury,  while  disgraceful  to  every  age,  is  foulest  to  old  age:  but  if  there  is 
besides  want  of  control  over  the  desires,  the  evil  is  twofold.  For  be  it 
that  we  can  attain  wisdom,  it  should  not  be  procured  only  but  enjoyed :  be 
it  that  that  is  difficult,  still  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hunt  for  truth  until  yoii 
have  found  it.  652  (a).  You  loaded  him  with  every  insult  whom,  if 

you  had  had  a  spark  of  dutiful  affection,  you  ought  to  have  reverenced  as  a 
father.  The  whole  army  might  have  been  annihilated,  if  the  conquerors 
had  pursued  the  fugitives.  Neither  will  you  dare  to  say  this,  nor  will  you 
be  allowed,  if  you  were  to  desire  it.  If  he  had  said  this,  still  no  excuse 
should  have  been  allowed  him.  They  had  come  into  such  a  position  that 
if  the  consul  had  had  a  foe  like  the  former  kings  of  the  Macedonians,  a 
great  disaster  might  have  been  incurred.  Philip  not  doubting  that,  if  there 
had  been  day  enough  left,  the  Athamanes  also  might  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  camp,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  652  (b).  Those  very 

farmers  who  had  remained,  were  going  to  leave  all  their  farms,  if  Metellus 
had  not  written  to  them  from  Rome.  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  if  the 
enemy  come  to  the  city?  If  he  had  not  set  them  free,  these  men  would 
have  had  to  be  given  up  to  torture.  Such  should  have  been  the  mourning 
for  Peleus  if  he  had  been  dying.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt  that  the  enemy 
would  have  turned  their  backs,  if  this  small  number  had  been  able  to  be  in 
all  places  at  once.  And  this  thing  is  naturally  so  wicked  and  criminal  that 
even  if  there  had  been  no  law  it  should  have  been  carefully  avoided.  653. 

No  one  hardly  dances  when  sober,  unless  perchance  he  is  mad.  Absurd 
creature !  as  if  it  were  necessary,  if  he  does  not  give  her  to  him,  that  you 
should  marry  her:  unless  you  look  to  it,  pray,  and  court  the  old  man's 
friends.  I  can  form  no  judgment  on  the  matter,  only  I  persuade  myself  of 
this  that  a  man  such  as  you  has  done  nothing  without  good  reason.  We 
found  out  nothing  about  it  by  putting  questions,  but  saw  by  positive 
measurements  with  a  water-glass  that  the  nights  were  shorter  than  on  the 
mainland.  654  i.  Many  things  urge  me  to  keep  aloof  from  you, 

Quirites,  did  not  my  devotion  to  the  state  overcome  them.  I  remember 
the  tune  if  1  could  but  have  retained  the  words.  654  1,  Why,  if  you 

wiere  to  bid  me  describe  the  Giants  subdued  by  Jove*s  fire,  the  task  wii\ 
break  me  down  in  the  attempt.     If  the  world  were  to  be  broken  up  and 
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fall  on  him,  dauntless  will  he  receive  the  blow  of  the  ruins.  664  3. 

The  bridge  of  piles  all  but  furnished  a  road  for  the  enemy,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  one  man.  Why*  I  was  slipping  still  further  if  I  had  not  checked 
myself.  If  L.  Metellus  had  not  prevented  it,  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the  wretches  were  coming.  654  4.  We  had  had  a  splendid  victory  if 

Lepidus  had  not  received  Antony  when  stripped,  disarmed,  a  fugitive.  A 
tree  falling  on  my  head  had  taken  me  off,  only  thatj  Faunus  with  his  right 
hand  lightened  the  blow.  606.  Wherefore  if  you  love  me  as  much  as 

assuredly  you  do  love  me,  if  you  are  sleeping,  awake ;  if  you  are  standing, 
step  on;  if  you  are  stepping  on,  run;  if  you  are  running,  fly  to  me.  Live 
and  farewell:  if  you  know  anything  more  correct  than  these  rules,  candidly 
impart  them ;  if  not,  use  these  with  me.  Even  if  others  shall  be  occupying 
the  front  rank,  and  the  lot  shall  have  placed  you  among  the  rearguard, 
still  from  thence  fight  with  voice,  with  cheer,  with  example,  with  spirit. 
Spare  ye  however  the  dignity  of  Lentulus  if  he  has  spared  his  own  reputa- 
tion :  spare  the  youth  of  Cethegus,  unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has 
made  war  on  his  country.  Will  she  find  fault,  do  you  find  fault;  what- 
ever she  approves,  do  you  approve:  say  what  she  says,  deny  what  she 
denies.  Has  she  smiled,  smile  on  her:  if  she  weep,  remember  to  weep 
also.  If  she  is  in  the  country  and  says  *  Come  * — love  hates  the  lazy— if 
wheels  shall  not  be  at  hand,  do  you  hurry  to  her  on  foot.  656.  SucH 

was  the  end  of  a  man,  worthy  of  record  if  he  had  not  been  bom  in  a  free  state. 
We  saw  blackbirds  too  being  placed  (on  table),  nice  things  if  the  host  had 
not  proceeded  to  describe  their  causes  and  qualities.  657  {a).  How  I 

could  wish  you  had  been  at  Rome,  if  perchance  you  are  not  there.  Your 
virtue  has  so  won  us  to  you,  that  whilst  you  are  our  friend  safe  and  sound 
we  fear  not,  if  it  is  not  impious  to  say  so,  even  the  Gods  in  wrath.  I  should 
like  you  however  to  read  the  speech,  unless  as  is  possible  you  have  read  it 
already.  657  {b).  For  if  night  does  not  take  away  a  happy  life,  why 

s^hould  (§  674)  a  day  like  a  night  take  it  away?  May  I  be  hanged  if  it  were 
(§  ^43  ^)  iiot  the  best  course.  If  I  have  my  brother  and  you  with  me,  those 
fellows  may  (§  668)  for  all  I  care  be  dragged  by  the  feet  to  executions 
If  you  were  too  lazy  to  proceed  beyond  the  gates,  at  least  you  should  have 
bidden  (§670)  my  (funeral)  couch  go  thither  more  slowly.  But  if  the 
groaning  (of  which  we  speak)  be  quite  pitiful,  weak,  despairing,  tearful,  I 
should  scarcely  call  (§  644  b)  one  who  abandoned  himself  to  it,  a  man. 
667  (f ).  If  ever  you  thought  me  brave  in  politics,  certainly  you  would  have 
admired  me  that  day  (i.e.  if  you  had  been  present).  And  if  this  cannot 
be  done  in  our  present  world  without  God's  assistance,  neither  would 
Archimedes  without  God-inspired  intellect  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
same  movements  in  a  ball.  658.  W^hat  if  I  bid  him  be  seized  ?    You 

would  be  wiser  (to  do  so).  •  659.  What  if  I  rather  remain  till  noon  ? 
660.  The  fact  is  men  spoilt  by  pride  lead  their  life  as  if  they  despised  the 
offices  you  confer :  and  yet  are  candidates  for  them  as  if  they  led  an  upright 
life.  But,  you  say,  the  son  of  C.  Cornelius  is  accuser  and  that  ought  to 
have  as  much  weight  as  if  his  father  had  been  the  informer.  The  army  of 
the  Samnites,  as  though  there  were  to  be  no  delay  in  joining  battle,  draws 
up  its  line.  Here  however  we  see  a  great  struggle,  as  though  there  were  no 
fights  elsewhere,  none  dying  throughout  the  city.  Just  as  if  it  were  difficult 
for  me  to  produce  by  name  as  many  as  ever  you  like.  661.    A  very 

different  tale  is  told  us  from  what  you  had  written.  For  both  her  life  is  the 
same  and  her  feelings  towards  you  the  same  as  they  were.  They  bade  us 
make  a  larger  statue  of  Jove  and  place  it  on  high  and,  contrary  to  what  it 
had  been  before,  turn  it  to  the  east.    Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old 
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man  just  as  I  am  now :  he  had  two  daughters,  just  as  mine  are  now :  these 
were  married  to  two  brothers,  just  as  mine  are  now  to  you.  663.  If 

only  that  golden  bough  would  but  show  itself  to  us  on  a  tree  in  this 
mighty  grove !  And  yet  oh  if  there  were  still  any  spark  of  our  wonted  valour ! 
668.  Of  Fabianus  Severus  Cassius  had  said  before  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
by  him :  You  are  fluent  after  a  sort,  handsome  after  a  sort,  rich  after  a 
sort:  there  is  one  thing  only  which  you  are  not  after  a  sort — a  flat.  The 
nobility  tried  to  keep  down  M.  Porcius  then  in  his  canvass  as  throughout  his 
life.  The  safety  of  Gnaeus  Plancius  I  am  bound  to  defend  no  otherwise 
than  my  own.  666  {a),  Naevius,  I  wish  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips : 

I  wish  this  unprecedented  act  to  be  proved  by  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
did  it  Neither  do  I  choose  to  be  put  up  anywhere  in  wax  with  a  face 
made  worse  than  it  is,  nor  to  be  honoured  in  badly  composed  verses. 
666  {p).  Meantime  surrendei:.  us  common  persons;  you  will  afterwards 
surrender  also  those  consecrated  men,  as  soon  as  they  have  gone  out  of 
office.  However  you  will  keep  your  health  and  look  after  my  business, 
and  expect  me,  please  the  Gods,  before  midwinter.  On  hearing  you,  so  it 
was  that  I  felt  annoyed  that  so  powerful  a  mind — you  will  kiixlly  excuse 
my  saying  it — should  have  fallen  into  such  absurd  sentiments.  666  (a). 

Farewell  to  my  fellow-citizens,  may  they  be  unharmed,  may  they  be  flourish* 
in|^,  may  they  be  happy.  The  envoys  in  front  of  the  meeting  (said).  May 
this  proposal  (which  we  aie  going  to  make)  be  good  happy  aivd  prosperous 
for  you  and  the  commonwealth :  return  into-  your  country.  Had  the  Gods 
but  consented  to  my  having  no  father !  And  Ceres  after  the  prayer  that  so 
might  she  rise  on  a  lofty  stalk,  smoothed  with  wine  the  anxieties  of  the 
furrowed  brow.  Phoebus,  who  hast  ever  pitied  the-  heavy  toils  of  Troy, 
so  far  (and  no  farther)  may  the  fortune  of  Troy  have  followed  us.  May  I 
not  be  saved  if  I  write  other  than  I  think»  I  beseech  you,  think  me 
to  be  a  simple  citizen  from  the  midst  of  the  meeting  shouting  to  you  in 
reply:  with  your  kind  leave  permit  us  to  choose  out  of  tiiese  proposals 
those  which  we  think  to  be  wholesome  for  us,  and  to  reject  the  rest.  In  the 
opinion  of  myself  and  of  every  one,  you  havCr  let  me  speak  without  offence 
to  these  gentlemen^  left  scarcely  any  distinction  for  other  orators.  666  (^). 
O  that  Varro  himself  would  throw  himself  into  th&  cause  I  O'  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck !  Almighty  Juppiter,  would  that  the 
ships  of  Cecrops  had  not  the  first  time  touched  the  shores  of  Gnosus  I  O 
father  and  king  Juppiter,  would  that  weapons  may  be  laid  aside  and  perbh 
from  rust  and  that  no  one  may  hurt  me  a  loves  of  peace !  O  may  all  the 
Gods  just  destroy  him?  (§  360)  who  first  hit  upon  the  plan  of  hoMing  a  meeting. 

667.  What  the  cause  was  I  will  consider  presently :  meantime  I  shall  hold 
this.  However  about  youi self  you  will  see:  of  myself  I  shall  declare  this. 
Now  die:  as  for  me  the  father  of  Gods  and  men  must  look  to  it.  Wrathful- 
ness  itself  they  used  to  say  was  the  whetstone  of  courage :  whether  rightly 
or  not  will  be  for  us  to  look  to  at  another  time.  You,  said  Lucretia*  will 
have  to  see  what  is  due  to  him :  myself  though  I  acquit  of  guilt  /do  not  free 
from  punishment.  How  easy  that  (art)  is,  they  will  settle  who  strut  about 
supporting  themselves  on  the  claims  of  the  art  as  if  it  were  excessively 
difficult,  and  next  to  them  you  yourself  will  settle.  But  about  this  we  will 
consider :  only  let  us  go  ouL     About  the  debt  you  will  see  with  Cispius. 

668.  I  think  we  ought  to  observe  in  life  the  rule  which  is  maintained  in 
wine-parties  among  the  Greeks:  either  he  must  drink,  it  says,  or  must  go. 
So  something  should  be  granted  to  age :  youth  may  be  a  little  freer :  not 
everything  should  be  refused  to  pleasures:  the  true  and  strict  rule  should  not 
always  prevail.     Let  us  love  our  country,  obey  the  senate,  look  to  the 
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interests  of  the  good,  neglect  immediate  profits,  work  for  the  glory  of 
posterity:  let  us  hope  for  what  we  wish,  but  bear  what  happens.  Use 
that  advantage  while  it  is  here;  when  it  is  gone,  do  not  seek  for  it.  What 
the  warloving  Cantabrian,  Quintus  Hirpinus,  may  be  thinking  of,  waive 
inquiring,  nor  flun-y  yourself  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  life  which  (really) 
needs  but  few  things.  Cross  not  the  Ebro :  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
people  of  Saguntum :  don't  move  a  step  (from  your  footmark)  anywhither. 
Excuse  nothing :  yield  not  an  inch  to  favour :  be  not  stirred  to  pity ;  remain 
firm  in  your  opinion.  669  (a).  Enrolled  fathers,  assist  me,  wretched 

man  that  I  am,  go  and  meet  the  wrong,  let  not  the  realm  of  Numidia  waste 
away.  Keep  to  yourself  by  all  means  that  laudatory  decree  of  the  Mamer- 
tines.  Yield  thou  not  to  woes  but  march  more  boldly  to  face  them.  Why 
art  thou  afraid  of  what  is  safe?  Gird  thyself  and  push  aside  all  delay. 
Stop  weeping  and  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter  whatever  it  be:  don't 
keep  it  secret,  don't  shrink,  trust,  I  say,  to  me.  Off  with  you !  Farewell. 
Good  bye.  669  (3).  When  you  have  most  carefully  thought  for  your 

health,  then,  dear  Tiro,  think  of  sailing.  If  perchance  the  heavy  burden  of 
my  paper  chafe  you,  throw  it  away  rather  than  wildly  dash  the  panniers 
against  the  place  whither  you  have  to  carry  it.  Be  the  first  to  dig  the 
ground,  the  first  to  carry  off  and  bum  the  loppings,  and  the  first  to  bring 
the  stakes  under  cover :  the  last  to  reap.  By  means  of  this  nourish  thou  the 
rich  olive  dear  to  Peace.  God  bless  you  for  your  courage  and  care.  You, 
Titius,  shall  be  my  heir  and  shall  decide  (whether  to  accept  or  not)  within  a 
hundred  days  of  your  having  notice  and  not  being  disabled.  If  you  shall 
not  so  decide,  you  shall  be  disinherited.  When  the  north  wind  is  blowing 
plough  not,  plant  not  crops,  cast  not  seed.  670.  Was  I  not  to  pay 

him  the  money?  You  should  not  have  paid  it  him  nor  have  bought  any- 
thing of  him,  nor  sold  to  him,  nor  have  given  him  the  means  of  going  to 
the  bad.  You  sent  a  citizen  of  Rome  to  the  cross.  You  should  have 
reserved  the  man,  kept  him  shut  up,  until  Raecius  could  come  from  Pan- 
hormus;  had  he  then  recognised  the  man,  you  should  have  remitted  some- 
thing of  the  extreme  penalty;  had  he  been  ignorant  of  him,  then,  &c. 
What  ought  you  to  have  done?  If  you  did  as  most  others  do,  you  should 
not  have  bought  corn,  but  have  taken  the  amount  in  money.  671. 

You'll  drink  some  hellebore,  I'll  take  care,  for  some  twenty  days.  I'll 
secure,  he'll  thereby  lose  both  wine  and  labour.  672.  Away,  bear 

this  public  message  to  the  Fathers  that  they  fortify  the  city  of  Rome. 
Jugurtha  exhorts  the  townsmen  to  defend  their  walls.  We  had  told  you, 
Procillus,  yester-eve  to  dine  with  me  to-day.  He  must  have  done  everything 
which  has  been  enjoined  on  him  and  notified  to  him  before  he  put  in  any 
request.  To  such  a  life  as  this,  crowned  with  so  many  full  delights,  fortune 
herself  must  yield.  Why  you  may  even  use  Greek  words  when  you  choose, 
if  Latin  words  fall  short.  How  much  I  should  have  preferred  he  had  given 
them  up  to  me  in  chains.  I  do  not  wish  the  old  man  to  see  me  at  this  crisis. 
Don't  fancy  that  anything  ever  excited  men's  wonder  more.  673. 

I'm  determined,  I  will  work  the  old  ground  and  be  my  own  master. 
Prythee  permit  it  quietly.  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  getting  him  to  put  off  the 
marriage  for  some  days  at  least  (lit.  put  forward  some  days  for  the  marriage) ; 
meanwhile  something  will  be  done  I  hope.  No  doubt  {ironical)^  either 
those  are  frightened  by  the  fear  of  death  or  these  by  (the  fear  of)  the 
sanctity  (of  the  place).  674  (a).  What  is  she  to  do?  fight?  a  woman 

will  be  beaten  in  fight :  cry  out?  but  he  had  in  his  hand  a  sword  to  forbid 
that.  Seeing  this  what  was  I  to  do,  judges?  was  I,  a  private  person,  to 
contend  in  arms  against  a  tribune  of  the  commons?    Perchance  some  one 
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may  be  found  to  say.  You  should  have  reiiisted,  should  have  fought  against 
him,  should  have  met  death  in  arms.  Are  you  to  tell  me  (§  478)  that  you 
have  been  with  the  army  all  thes^  years,  not  put  foot  in  the  forum;  absent 
all  this  time,  and  then  come  here  after  this  long  interval  and  dispute  for  a 
post  of  honour  with  those  who  have  lived  in  the  forum  ?  Was  then  he,  when 
beaten  in  song,  not  to  give  me  the  goat  (h^  wagered)?  674  {b).  It 

was  not  at  all  clear  to  Brutus  or  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  what  to  do  or 
what  plan  of  battle  to  adopt.  We  have  nowhere  to  make  a  stand  except 
Sextus  Pompeius.  At  once  the  plan  was  discussed  how  by  acting  on  the 
offensive  to  turn  the  enemy  from  Italy.  What  to  do  about  the  boys,  I 
do  not  see.  674  (c).  Have  you  got  the  man,  pray?  (Why  should  I  not 

have  him  ?  i*e.)  Of  course  I  have  got  him.  On  Maximus  having  recovered 
.Tarentum,  Salinator  asked  him  to  remember  that  it  was  by  kis  services  that 
he  had  recovered  Tarentum.  Why  should  I  not  (i.e.  Of  course  I)  remem- 
ber it?  says  he :  for  I  never  should  have  recovered  it  if  you  ^lad  not  lost  it. 
676  (a).  But  why  do  I  mention  things  which  when  they  were  in  doing  used 
to  be  praised  to  the  skies?  Yet  what  do  you  advise  me?  Do  I  fly  to.  him  or 
.do  I  stop?  For  my  part  I  am  both  fast  in  the  midst  of  my  books  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  receive  him  here.  676  {b).  Are  we  then  actually  waiting  till 
beasts  speak,  and  are  we  not  contented  with  the  concurrent  authority  of 
men?  But  am  I  actually  loitering  instead  of  escorting  her  to  Thais?  Shall 
Verres  have  at  his  own  house  a  candelabrum  of  Tove*s?  Pretty  well  that ! 
gone  off,  and  cares  not  a  lock  of  wool  for  what  f  said.  Actually  smiling? 
Did  it  seem  then  to  you  such  a  fine  joke  to  laugh  at  us,  you  villain? 
676  {c).  What  shall  we  have  to  eat  afterwards?  Will  you  be  silent?  Am 
I  to  be  accountable  to  you?  I  believe,  my  father  will  not  beKeve  it.  Will 
you  not  be  silent,  you  fool?  He'll  believe  it,  I'm  sure.  Why,  if  we  have  the 
vigour  of  youth,  do  we  not  mount  our  horses  and  inspect  with  our  own  eyes  the 
dispositions  of  our  wives  ?  Whyi  look  at  the  matter  thus,  judges.  In  truth  I 
now  neither  exhort  you  nor  ask  you  to  return  home :  why,  I  myself  desire  to 
fly  from  hence.  676  {a).  If  we  do  not  gain  your  approval  of  these  views, 

assume  that  they  are  false,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  excite 
odium.  Be  it  that  there  is  no  strength  in  old  age :  from  old  age  strength  is 
not  expected.  A.  bad  citizen,  s  wicked  consul,  a  factious  fellow  was 
Gnaeus  Carbo:  (Let  him  have  been  so  to  others,  i.e.)  Be  it  that  he  was  so 
in  the  opinion  of  others  (§  477) ;  when  did  you  begin  to  be  of  that  opinion? 
There  never  was  such  a  man,  you  will  say.  Be  it  so  (lit  Let  no  one  have 
been  so),  I  am  discussing  what  I  desire,  not  what  I  have  seen.  But  the 
fortune  of  fight  had  been  doubtful.  Grant  that  it  had:  whom  did  I, 
doomed  to  death,  fear?  I  would  have  borne  torches  into  his  camp. 
676  (b).  You  do  nothing,  pain :  however  tjroublesome  you  are,  I  shall  never 
admit  you  to  be  an  evil.  Let  them  be  as.  humorous,  witty  and  eloquent  as 
they  will,  the  power  shown  in  the- forum  is-. one  thing  and  that  at  the  dinner- 
table  is  another.  Gaius  Gracchus  ho we^ser  told  many  people  that  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorsMp  his  biother  Tiberius  seemed  to  say  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  let  him  hesitate  as  much  as  he  chose,  he  would  have  to 
die  by  the  same  death  by  which  he  had  himself  died.  676  (c).  Old 

men  retain  their  abilities,  if  only  they  retain  their  zeal  and  industry.  I 
now  refer  to  you  whom  I  am  to  follow :  only  let  no  one  give  me  that  very 
ignorant  and  absurd  answer,  *  Anybody,  provided  it  be  somebody.  *  677  («). 
That  course  of  yours  is  right,  but  &is  is  expedient.  Suppose  that  you 
have  rightly  waged  war:  ought  you  therefore  to  have  had  to  deal  with 
women?  677  (b).  You  will  reply  that  the  Stoics  call  the  same  things 

preferable  which  your  friends  call  good.    True  they  do  call  them  so,  but 
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they  deny  that  a  happy  life  is  filled  with  them.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  joy,  another  thing  to  be  free  from  pain.  Yes,  and  makes 
a  great  mistake.  677  (r).  We  may  attack  them  as  much  as  you  please, 

i  am  afraid  they  are  the  only  philosophers.  677  (d).   He  was  among 

them  in  royal  rank,  although  he  had  not  the  name.  Although  onQ  of 
the  two  has  perished  he  who  remains  to  me  shall  stand  both  for  himself  .and 
for  Remus.  Nor  was  there  wanting  one  to  recommend  a  deed  however 
bold.  Expect  to  hear  of  any  deed  you  please  (i.e.  quod  f acinus  expectare 
commodum  est  voHs),  as  bad  as  you  please,  still  I  shall  surpass  the  ex- 
pectation of  all.  677  {t).  Whom  indeed  I  shall  at  once  compel  to 
confess — only  do  ye  stand  aside.  679.  I  sent  one  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  he  told  this  to  Antony.  Nature  has  given  man  reason,  whereby 
the  appetites  of  the  soul  are  ruled.  Aelius  used  to  write  speeches,  which 
others  used  to  deliver.  That  only  is  good  by  which  the  soul  will  be 
made  better.  From  each  man's  loss*  pain,  inconvenience,  ruin,  .wrong,  the 
praetor  drew  up  public  formulae,  on  which  model  a  private  suit  is 
arranged.  They  bid  up  as  high  as  they  thought  they  could  do  the  business 
for;  Aeschrio  bid  above  them.  680.  I  have  one  to  avoid:  I  have  none 
to  follow.  I  sent  in  a  friendly  way  one  to  say  this  to  Antony.  Nature 
has  given  man  reason  whereby  to  rule  the  appetites  of  the  soul.  Aelius 
used  to  write  speeches  for  others  to  say.  Give  him  back  tit  for  tat  so  as  to 
sting  him.  Most  persons  think  the  matter  one  fit  for  inquiry  and  the  men 
worth  arguing  with.  In  this  respect  you  were  sharp-sighted,  in  laying 
down  beforehand  a  limit  above  which  I  was  not  to  purchase.  682  (a). 
We  must  eat  to  live ;  Hot  live  to  eat.  Both  times  I  so  bore  myself  as  not  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  you,  or  to  your  kingdom  or  to  the  race  of  the  Macedonians. 
It  is  useful  for  there  to  be  a  number  of  accusers  in  a  state,  that  boldness  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  fear :  but  it  is  only  useful  provided  we  are  not  simply 
made  sport  for  the  accusers.  Only  see  that  at  the  present  time  there  be 
nothing  which  can  get  in  his  way.  I  will  endeavour  to  prevent  your  having 
formed  these  hopes  of  me  in  vain.  It  had  been  written  to  him  to  prepare 
everything  against  the  games  and  to  take  care  that  his  haste  should  not 
prove  fruitless  to  himself.  Trunks  are  covered  over  with  skin  or  bark  that 
they  may  be  safer  from  frosts  and  heats.  Caesar  saw  that  ifc  was  due  to 
Afranius  that  a  pitched  battle  was  not  fought.  I  shall  not  object  to  all  the 
world  reading  my  writings.  I  wilS  not  add  a  word  to  prevent  you  dying 
like  a  man.  The  soldiers  scarcely  restrained  their  feelings  enough  to 
prevent  their  making  a  rush  on  thjem  at  once.  682  (^).  Verresbegs 
and  prays  Dolabella  to  go  to  Neroi.  The  senate  decreed  that  L.  Opimins 
should  see  that  the  state  received  no  damage.  The  Fath(ers  maintsaned 
their  ground  that  no  motion  should!  be  made  to  the  peoples  the  commons 
were  successful  in  electing  the  same  men  tribunes  for  the  fiAh  time.  It  is 
the  first  principle  of  justice  that  no<one  should  hurt  anyone  unless  wrongly 
provoked.  The  next  thing  is  for  me  to  show  that  Uie  world  is  ruled  by  the 
])rovidence  of  the  Gods.  683  i.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
difference  with  them  in  habits  and  pursuits.  The  bare  names  of  places  will 
he  given,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  can  be.  Jugurtha  arms  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  that  he  can.  Crallily  (§  457)  conceal  your  wor£  under 
characters  as  ambiguous  as  possible.  He  held  the  place  as  long  as  he 
could  bear  the  toil.  Having  brought  back  from  thence  a  booty  exceeding 
the  fame  of  the  war,  he  held  some  sports.  This  was  as  pleasing  as  any- 
thing ever  was  to  the  senate.  683  2.  They  kept  doing  this  for  a  great 
part  of  the  summer  so  much  the  more  easily  because  our  ships  were  being 
^ept  back  by  storms.    The  more  completely  master  of  his  art  and  more 
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able  a  man  is,  so  much  more  irritation  and  pain  does  teaching  cause  him. 
In  proportion  to  my  want  of  ability  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  carefulness. 
Nor  now  indeed  do  I  feel  the  want  of  a  young  man^s  strength,  any  more  than 
when  a  young  man  I  used  to  feel  the  want  of  that  of  a  bull  or  an  elephant. 
I  wish  Antony  to  be  worse  off  than  he  is  (worse  to  be  to  A.  than  there  is). 
684.  We  have  accepted  Caesar's  terms,  but  on  condition  that  he  withdraws 
his  garrisons  from  the  places  he  has  seized.  And  he  so  puts  his  inventions, 
so  mixes  up  true  with  false,  as  to  secure  the  middle  according  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  with  the  middle.  To  the  people  of  Lanuvium  the 
citizenship  (of  Rome)  was  given  and  their  own  sacred  rites  restored  with 
the  proviso  that  the  temple  and  grove  of  the  saviour  Juno  should  be 
common  to  the  bui^hers  of  Lanuvium  and  the  people  of  Rome.  680  {a). 
The  want  of  harmony  is  enormous  between  the  Median  scymetar  and  wine 
and  lights.  He  was  going  in  with  strangely  bitter  feelings,  so  that  I  had  to 
scold  him.  O  Phaedria,  my  superiority  in  wisdom  over  my  master  is 
incredible.  685  (3).  Strange  how  much   not  merely  the  occupation 

but  even  the  thought  of  that  place  delights  me.  He  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  cries  from  the  soldiers  of  Ventidius,  for  of  his  own  he  has  very 
few.  It  was  not  easy  to  remember  all  the  objections  made,  for  most  of 
them  were  utterly  trivial.  686.  My  boy,  I  fear  you  will  not  be  long- 

lived,  and  some  of  your  greater  friends  will  kill  you  with  cold  (receptions). 
They  kept  saying  that  they  were  afraid  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing 
up  the  supplies  of  corn  properlv.  I  fear  lest  if  we  delay  like  this  it  will  be 
for  Hannibal  and  the  Phoenicians  that  our  ancestors  have  so  often  saved 
Rome.  I  fear  I  shall  not  get  it.  Many  things  of  that  kind  are  said  in 
declamations  (lit.  in  the  schools),  but  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  them  all.  It  would  be  (§  643)  your  line,  if  anyone's,  to  count 
nothing  but  virtue  among  goods.  Perhaps,  said  he,  it  would  rather  be  your 
line.  687(a).  Haven't  I  nicely  forgotten  that  I  told  you?    He  remem- 

bers his  freedom  pretty  well,  eh  ?  687  (^).  Just  look  at  this,  how  he 
wheedles;  no  one  when  he  (has  begun)  does  begin  is  more  coaxing. 
O  look  there,  how  the  rascal  has  twisted  his  face.  688.  In  weak 

health,  one  scarcely  avoids  cold  even  indoors,  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
guard  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  when  on  the  sea.  This 
complaint  was  that  the  consuls  were  both  war-loving  men  who  even  in 
profound  peace  would  be  able  to  stir  up  a  war,  much  less  would  they  let 
the  state  have  breathing-time  in  war.  The  fact  is,  prosperity  wears,  the 
temper  of  wise  men,  much  less  could  such  men  with  depraved  habits  make  a 
moderate  use  of  victory.  689.    Lepidus  never  approved  of  the  plan  of 

leaving  Italy :  TuUus  still  less.  These  things  then  the  wise  man  will 
not  undertake  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  nor  will  the  state  wish  them  to  be 
undertaken  in  her  interest.  Time  however  not  only  does  not  lighten  this 
grief  but  actually  increases  it.  The  oracles  of  Apollo  never  met  with 
credence  even  from  any  ordinary  person,  much  less  from  a  skilled  inquirer. 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  whole  of  this  crisis  was  more  than  anyone 
could  bewail  as  it  deserved,  still  less  can  anyone  find  words  to  describe  it. 
690.  Not  to  be  longer,  farewell.  Since  with  you  respect  is  paid  to 
courage,  that  you  may  owe  to  your  (may  have  got  by)  kindness  what  you 
have  ^iled  to  get  by  threats,  (I  tell  you)  three  hundred  of  us  leaders  of  the 
youth  of  Rome  have  sworn  to  one  another  to  attack  you  in  this  way. 
It  showed  great  recklessness,  not  to  say  audacity  (§  517),  to  touch  any  of 
those  things.  691.  It  is  incredible  and  portentous  how  he  managed  to 
squander  such  a  quantity  of  things  in  so  few — ^not  months  but  days  {pini 
multa  qiMmpaucis^  &c.,  as  many  things  as  the  days  were  few).    There  has 
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been  in  that  city  nothing — I  don't  say  done,  but  even  devised,  against  this 
state.  692  (a).    Wait,   pray,   till   I  can  see  Atticus.     He  waited  at 

anchor  till  the  ninth  hour  to  allow  of  the  remaining  ships  meeting  there. 
He  suffered  much  in  war  till  he  could  found  a  city  and  bring  in  his  Gods  to 
Latium  (i.e.  to  help,  &c.  Latium,  §475).  The  battle  of  Actium  is  rehearsed 
by  the  lads  after  the  manner  of  enemies  under  your  leadership,  until  swift 
victory  can  crown  one  or  other  with  her  (palm)  branch.  Epaminondas 
used  to  practise  greatly  running  and  wrestling,  until  he  could  manage  while 
standing  to  grip  his  adversary  and  struggle  with  him.  692  [b).   Without 

any  further  delay  the  king  sent  4000  anned  men  to  Scotussa  while  the 
panic  was  fresh.  693.     I  was  in  fear  until  we  came  to  challenging 

the  jurymen.  Milo  was  in  the  senate  on  that  day  until  the  senate  was 
dismissed.  I  shall  be  anxious  about  what  you  are  doing  [or  how  you  are 
faring)  till  I  know  what  you  have  done  (how  you  have  fared).  694< 

The  elephants  were  not  at  all  alarmed  as  long  as  they  were  being  driven  on 
what  appeared  like  a  continuous  bridge :  the  first  fright  began  when  the . 
raft  being  loosed  from  the  rest,  they  were  borne  quickly  into  the  open 
river.     There  pushing  one  another,  as  those  on  the  outside  drew  back  from , 
the  water,  they  began  to  shew  some  panic,  until  as  they  looked  at  the  water 
all  round  them  fear  itself  (brought  quiet,  i.e.)  made  them  quiet.  695. 

In  fact  all  the  time  I  was  with  you  you  did  not  see  my  soul.  This  I  did 
as  long  as  I  was  permitted:  I  ceased  doing  so  as  long  as  I  was  not. 
permitted.  Just  as  there  is  said  to  be  hope  for  a  sick  man  as  long  as 
there  is  breath,  so  I  as  long  as  Pompeius  was  in  Italy,  did  not  cease  to 
hope.  So  long  as  I  was  pleasing  to  you,  I  throve,  more  blessed  than  the 
king  of  the  Persians.  So  long  as  you  were  more  in  love  with  no  other 
woman,  I  throve  more  renowned  than  the  Ilia  of  Rome.  As  long  as  there 
shall  be  anyone  to  dare  to  defend  you,  you  shall  live.  696.  So  long 

as  (i.e.  If  only)  things  remain,  let  them  invent  words  at  their  own  choice. 
That  expression  is  cruel  and  detestable,  *  Let  them  hate  (so  long  as  they 
fear,  i.e.)  if  they  do  but  fear.*  You  may  be  sure  it  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.  *  Let  them  hate* — what?  So  long  as  they  obey?  No.  So  long  as 
they  approve?  No.  What  then?  So  long  as  they  fear.  On  these  terms  I 
should  not  have  been  willing  even  to  be  -loved.  Be  whatever  you  like,  if 
only  you  don't  recite.  Many  neglect  everything  that  is  right  and  honourable 
if  only  they  can  get  power.  Imitate,  enrolled  fathers,  the  inconsiderate 
mob,   if  only  I  am  not  required  to  imitate  the  tribunes.  697  (f)» 

Whilst  his  friends  are  coming,  he  walked  about  alone,  his  son  standing  at 
a  distance,  he  himself  turning  in  his  mind  many  things.  Without  any 
evident  causes  died  two  Caesars  while  putting  on  shoes  in  the  morning; 
Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus  while  just  stepping  out,  having  knocked  his  toe  against 
the  threshold  of  his  chamber ;  Gains  Aufustius  after  leaving  his  house,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  senate,  having  struck  his  foot  (against  something)  in 
the  Assembly- place ;  Gnaeus  Baebius  Tamphilus,  when  he  had  asked  the 
time  from  his  (boy,  i.e.)  slave;  L.  Tuccius  a  physician  whilst  taking  a 
draught  of  honey-wine ;  Appius  Saufeius  when  on  his  return  from  the  bath 
he  had  drunk  some  honey- wine,  and  was  sucking  an  egg ;  &c.  Whilst  these 
things  were  doing  at  Veii,  meantime  the  citadel  of  Rome  and  the  Capitol 
was  in  great  danger.  697  (</).  We  have  fallen  into  these  disasters  while 
preferring  to  be  feared  than  to  be  loved  and  esteemed.  Thus  the  lady  while 
seeking  to  retain  a  few  slaves  ruined  all  her  fortunes.  I  have  however 
gone  on  too  freely  into  deeper  water  in  my  annoyance  and  weariness 
of  the  ways  of  my  country.  698.   The  Roman  sticking  to  his  rear 

burst  in  as  it  were  in  one  body  before  the  doors  of  the  gates  could  be 
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shut  against  him.  He  of  course  before  he  can  come  into  Pontus  will 
send  a  despatch  to  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  But  you  will  not  gird  with  walls 
the  city  given  you,  before  cruel  hunger  force  you  to  consume  with  your  jaws 
the  gnawed  tables.  He  did  not  cease  to  send  to  his  brother  and  friends 
until  he  could  confirm  peace  with  them.  A  few  days  (§  496)  before 
Syracuse  was  taken,  Otacilius  crossed  into  Africa.  699  (a).  Love  strikes 
us,  before  in  safety  we  see  our  enemy.  All  this  property,  he  who  had 
made  the  will,  had  some  time  before  his  death  delivered  to  the  use  and 
possession  of  Heraclius.  Nor  did  they  stop  in  their  flight  till  they  came  to 
the  river  Rhine  about  five  thousand  paces  from  that  place.  I  shall  not 
tire  of  it  before  I  have  learnt  their  two-edged  ways  and  methods  of  dis- 
puting both  for  and  against  everyone.  We  use  our  limbs  before  we  have 
learnt  for  what  purpose  we  have  them.  699  [b).  But  upon  my  honour 

(§417)  I  shall  much  sooner  sacrifice  my  own  safety  for  you  than  surrender 
Gnaeus  Plancius'  safety  to  your  attack.  700.  Zeno  of  Elea  endured 

everything  rather  than  inform  against  those  who  conspired  with  him  to 
overthrow  the  despotism.  Anyone  shall  tear  out  my  eyes  sooner  than 
scorn  you  and  despoil  you  of  a  rotten  nut.  Many  of  the  common  people  in 
despair,  rather  than  be  tortured  with  still  drawing  breath,  covered  up  their 
heads  and  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber.  701.  Pompeius  adds  that 

he  will  be  slain  by  Clodius  before  I  shall  be  hurt.  I  am  grieved  that  you, 
a  man  endowed  with  almost  unique  wisdom,  are  not  rather  delighted  with 
your  own  advantages  than  troubled  with  others*  woes.  Did  not  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  would  endure  anything  whatever  rather  than  go  out^of  Italy 
to  a  civil  war?  They  determine  rather  to  adopt  that  plan  than  undergo 
terms  either  of  surrender  or  of  peace.  704.  I  am  a  man  who  never  did 

anything  for  my  own  sake  rather  than  for  that  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
Campanians  had  committed  in  their  revolt  too  great  crimes  to  admit  of 
pardon  (§  569).  This  is  the  only  contention  which  has  remained  till  now. 
You  are  the  only  man,  Gaius  Caesar,  whose  victory  was  marked  by  the 
death  of  no  one  who  did  not  bear  arms.  O  fortunate  youth  to  have  found 
a  herald  of  your  valour  in  Homer.  The  time  will  assuredly  come  for  you 
to  regret  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  bravest  of  men.  The  life  of  Romulus  fell  in 
an  age  when  Greece  was  already  full  of  poets  and  musicians.  705. 
Spurius  Thorius  had  considerable  power  in  the  popular  style  of  oratory — 
I  mean  the  man  who  by  a  bad  and  useless  law  relieved  the  public  land  from 
tax.  Epicurus  was  not  sufficiently  educated  in  those  arts  which  give  their 
possessors  the  title  of  *  accomplished.*  Choose  which  of  the  two  is  convenient 
to  you.  Virtue  is  most  of  all  things  fixed  with  the  deepest  roots ;  it  can 
never  be  shaken  by  any  force.  Ah !  wretched  that  I  am !  I  looked  at  your 
feelings  with  the  eyes  of  my  own.  Fortunate  was  his  end:  he  saw  not  the 
things  actually  happening  which  he  foresaw  would  happen.  The  long 
period  when  I  shall  not  exist  moves  me  more  than  this  short  time.  You 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  my  views  ever  since  thte  time  when 
you  came  to  meet  me  at  my  house  at  Cumae.  706.  There  are  those 

who  think  that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  indulgence  which  may  be  given  to  friendship.  There  was 
formerly  a  time  when  the  Gauls  surpassed  the  Germans  in' valour.  How 
many  then  are  there  who  obey  dreams,  or  even  understand  them  or  remem- 
ber them?  Nor  can  anyone  be  king  of  the  Persians  who  has  not  previously 
mastered  the  Magians'  course  of  instruction.  I  say  that  there  was  not 
throughout  Sicily  a  single  silver  vessel  which  Verres  did  not  hunt  up,  inspect, 
and  take  from  it  anything  that  pleased  him.  There  was  not  one  of  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  fort  who  was  not  wounded.  707.  Many  are  those 
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who  take  away  from  one  to  give  to  another.  There  is  one  man  to  whom  a 
crow  gave  the  possession  of  a  surname.  It  is  many  years  since  M.  Fadius 
is  in  my  treasures  and  loved  by  mc  for  his  thorough  culture.  But  crises 
often  occur  when  what  seems  especially  worthy  of  a  just  man  changes  and 
becomes  the  contrary.  The  time  is  past  when  it  could  be  said ;  Why,  you 
are  a  patrician  and  sprung  from  the  liberators  of  your  country :  now  the 
consulship  is  the  reward  not  of  race  as  formerly  but  of  valour.  Is  any- 
thing good  which  does  not  make  him  who  possesses  it  better.?  I  do  not 
consider  him  a  free  man  who  does  not  occasionally  do  nothing.  708. 

Why  that  unnamed  gentleman  who  is  wont  to  be  mentioned  in  disputations 
used  to  see  things  200  miles  off.  L.  Pinarius  was  a  sharp  man,  who 
trusted  more  to  precluding  the  possibility  of  being  deceived  than  to  the 
honour  of  the  Sicilians.  True,  we  often  look  for  a  Latin  word  parallel  and 
equivalent  to  a  Greek  word:  here  there  was  no  reason  for  looking.  In 
explaining  names  you  Stoics  toil  to  a  piteous  extent.  709.  He  must 

needs  fear  many  whom  many  fear.  A  man  whom  you  could  not  have  over- 
reached if  you  brought  the  cas^e  before  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  judgment  on 
such  a  question  did  not  properly  belong,  him  will  you  condemn  by  means 
of  a  judge  who  has  no  right  as  arbitrator  on  such  a  matter.  I  do  not  even 
know  by  what  name  I  should  address  you.  Citizens?  you  who  have 
revolted  from  your  country.  Or  soldiers?  you  who  have  thrown  off  respect 
for  your  general  and  the  auspices,  and  have  broken  the  obligation  of  your 
oath.  710.  Of  all  orators,  so  far  at  least  as  I  know  them,  I  consider 
Q.  Sertorius  the  most  acute.  There  is  not  a  slave,  if  only  he  is  in  a 
tolerable  condition  as  a  slave,  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  boldness  of  the 
citizens.  Epicurus  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  dared  to  profess  himself  a  wise 
man.  I  beg  then  of  you  to  oblige  him  in  all  things,  so  far  as  you  can  do 
so  without  trouble  to  yourself.  1  should  be  glad  of  your  coming  as  soon  as 
possible  consistently  with  your  convenience.  711  (a).     Who  however 

of  our  orators  of  the  present  day  reads  Cato  ?  Who  that  has  ever  cared  to 
know  these  things  moderately  is  ignorant  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Greeks  ?  The  censors  used  to  examine  the  case  of  those  who  were  dis- 
charged from  serving  in  the  army,  and  anyone  ^vhose  discharge  seemed 
at  present  not  legitimate,  they  compelled  to  take  an  oath  (§  467)  as 
follows:  "According  to  the  purpose  of  your  mind  you  will  according  to  the 
decree  of  Gains  Claudius  and  Titus  Sempronius  the  censors  return  into  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  so  far  as  you  shall  be  able  honestly  to  do  so."  You 
have,  so  far  as  in  you  lay,  ruined  both  yourself  and  the  unhappy  woman. 
711  {b).  But  however  that  is,  this  complaint  of  yours  is  of  no  avail.  What- 
ever it  is,  I  fear  the  Danai  even  when  bringing  gifts.  I  count  as  ours  the 
forces  of  Deiotarus,  however  great  they  are.  Whatever  is  the  matter, 
wherever  he  is,  whatever  he  does,  Egnatius  has  a  smile.  This  may  no  doubt 
be  false,  it  may  be  true,  but  whichever  it  is,  it  is  not  surprising.  In  what- 
ever way  posterity  will  take  those  deeds,  love  of  country  will  conquer.  The 
Romans,  although  they  were  weary  with  marching  and  battle,  still  advance 
in  order  and  on  the  alert  to  meet  Metellus.  712  (a).   You  are  not  the 

man,  Catilina,  for  shame  ever  to  have  recalled  you  from  foul  acts.  The  rest 
they  drove  in  such  a  panic  of  fear  that  they  did  not  desist  from  flight  before 
they  had  come  in  sight  of  our  column.  lie  made  this  speech  with  so  firm  a 
voice  and  look  as  to  seem  not  to  be  retiring  from  life,  but  from  one  house 
to  another.  The  Sicilians  are  never  in  such  a  bad  way  that  they  cannot 
say  something  witty  and  apt.  I  never  had  anyone  to  whom  to  give  a 
letter  for  you  but  what  I  gave  it.  The  Treviii  did  not  stop  any  time  during 
the  whole  winter  sending  envoys  across  the  Rhine.      712  (^).  So  far  are  we 
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from  admiring  onr  own  productions  that  we  are  actually  so  hard  to  please  and 
whimsical  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  Demosthenes  himself.  It  is  the  habit 
of  men  to  dislike  the  same  man's  excelling  in  several  things.  It  often 
happens  that  debtors  do  not  meet  their  obligations  punctually.  Not  even  a 
God  can  make  one  who  has  lived  not  to  have  lived,  or  one  who  has  held 
office  not  to  have  held  office,  or  twice  ten  not  to  be  twenty.  Appius. 
Claudius  besides  being  old  was  also  blind.  When  Varus  stopped  behind 
and  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted,  Fabius  strikes  his  uncovered 
shoulder  with  his  sword  and  all  but  killed  Varus.  I  cannot  help  sending, 
you  a  letter  everyday  in  order  that  I.  may  get  one  from  you.  713.  It 

happened  very  inconveniently  that  you  nowhere  caught  sight  of  him.  You 
are  checked  neither  by  the  period  of  the  censorship  having  expired,  nor 
by  your  colleague  having  resigned  his  office,  nor  by  statute  nor  by  shame. 
It  was  much  against  Eumenes  while  living  among  the  Macedonians  that  he 
was  of  a  foreign  state,  I  omit  the  fact  that  she  selected  that  as  a  home 
and  settlement  for  herself.  Licinius  acted  very  politely  in  coming  to  me 
in  the  evening  after  the  senate  was  dismissed.  In  addition  to  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  war  with  the  Latins  had  come  the  fact  that  it  was  tolerably 
clear  that  thirty  tribes  had  already  leagued  themselves  together.  In  this 
one  respect  above  all  others  we  excel  wild  beasts,  that  we  have  speech  to 
express  our  feelings.  714  {c).  His  ability  I  praise  without  being  much 

afraid  of  it,  and  approve  while  thinking  that  I  can  be  more  easily  pleased 
than  beguiled  by  him.  Not  very  long  ago  it  received  the  steady  spondees 
into  its  ancestral  right,  obliging  and  contented,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  in  its  love  of  companionship  from  the  second  or  the  fourth  place.* 
Who  is  there  who  would  be  willing  to  live  in  abundance  of  everything 
without  either  loving  anyone  or  being  himself  loved  by  any  ?  714  {d). 

Even  supposing  that  you  were  more  worthy  than  Plancius,  itself  a  point 
which  I  shall  presently  discuss  with  you  without  detracting  from  your  worth, 
it  is  not  your  competitor  but  the  people  that  is  to  blame  (for  your  not 
being  elected).  How  very  few  skilled  lawyers  there  are,  even  if -you  count 
those  who  claim  to  be.  Even  if  I  do  not  compare  your  life  with  his  (for  it 
does  not  admit  of  comparison)  I  will  compare  this  one  point  in  which  you 
make  yourself  out  to  be  superior.  Granted  that  I  have  gone  wrong  in 
these  matters,  still  by  mentioning  a  different  opinion  as  well,  I  have  avoided 
deceiving  my  readers.  However,  supposing  this  not  to  be  so,  still  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  a  splendid  spectacle,  provided  only  I  may  enjoy  it  with 
you  in  the  seat  next  me.  For  even  if  Plato  had  brought  no  reason  (see 
what  weight  I  assign  the  man),  he  would  have  subdued  me  by  his  mere 
authority.  714  (^r).  That  this  fellow  should  carry  off  from  me  all  this 

money  and  laugh  in  my  face?  It  were  better  to  die.  I  interrupt  you? 
I  should  not  have  wished  that  either.  And  yet  what  am  I  saying  ?  Can  it 
be  that  anything  should  break  you?  that  you  should  ever  correct  yourself? 
that  you  should  think  at  all  of  flight  ?  Would  that  the  Gods  would  give 
you  the  disposition  to  it.  (To  think)  that  you  should  have  laughed  un- 
punished at  the  revealing  of  the  Cotyltian  mysteries,  715  («).  The 
consul,  having  laid  this  news  before  the  senate  exactly  as  it  had  reached 
him,  consulted  them  on  the  religious  point.  As  you  shall  have  sown,  so 
will  vou  reap.  They  interpreted  that,  each  according  to  his  own  temper. 
715  yb).  These  men  however  are,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  old  men :  but,  as  the  generations  of  Athenians  are  reckoned,  ought 
to  be  considered  young  men.  But  upon  my  word,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
although  •  it  was  shaken  by  yesterday's  conversation,  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly true.     Sthenius  had  got,  so  far  as  the  means  of  a  man  of  Thermae 
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went,  a  very  fair  quantity  of  well-made  silver,  716  (c).  But  although, 

my  dear  Plancus,  you  may  have  made  a  mistake,  for  who  can  avoid  that?  still 
who  does  not  see  that  deceived  you  could  not  have  been  ?  The  people  of 
Saguntum,  although  they  had  rest  from  fighting,  yet  had  never  ceased 
working  either  by  night  or  day.  715  {</).  Grant  that  Ennius  is,  as  he 

no  doubt  is,  more  perfect.  The  enemy  required  frightening  more  than 
deceiving,  as  frightened  in  fact  they  were.  715  {e).   Led  on  by  the 

authority  of  the  V^ndti  the  neighbouring  tribes— ^Gauls  always  form 
sudden  and  hasty  plans — retain  Trebius  on  the  same  ground.  Chrysippus, 
always  careful  in  historical  investigation,  collects  many  other  usages. 
715  (/ ).   My  life  upon  it,  I  incur  the  utmost  expense.  718.   I  seem  to 

myself  to  have  sinned  in  leaving  you.  How  blind  I  was  not  to  have  seen 
this  before.  We  ourselves,  although  at  first  as  stern  as'Lycurgus,  become 
milder  every  day.  The  stranger  touched  by  religious  scruple,  desiring  as 
he  did  to  have  everything  done  duly,  at  once  went  down  to  the  Tiber. 
They  make  their  way  back  to  the  camp  now  full  of  panic  and  confusion, 
women  and  boys  and  other  non-combatants  being  mixed  up  there.  The 
brightness  of  the  Sun  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  fire,  shining  as  it 
does  so  far  and  wide  in  an  immeasurable  universe.  You  the  quaestor  did 
not  obey  the  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  that  too  though  your  colleague 
obeyed.  719  (a).  You  are  tormented  days  and  nights  through,  for 

what  you  have  is  not  enough,  and  you  fear  lest  even  tlwit  should  not  last 
long.  O  trusty  right  hand  of  Antonius,  with  which  he  cut  down  numbers 
of  citizens.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  old  age:  it  has  increased  my  eagerness 
for  discourse,  and  removed  my  eagerness  for  drink  and  food,  lugurtha  on 
the  other  hand  on  receiving  the  unexpected  news  (for  he  had  a  fixed 
conviction  that  everything  at  Rome  was  purchaseable),  sends  ambassadors 
to  the  senate.  719  {b).  If  you  had  left  the  business  to  me,  such  is  my 

love  to  you,  I  would  have  settled  it.  They  rise  to  consider  their  judgment, 
when  Oppianicus,  as  was  allowed  at  that  time,  declared  that  he  wished  the 
votes  to  be  given  openly.  720.  When  they  caught  sight  of  a  debtor 

being  led  into  court,  they  used  to  rush  together  from  all  parts.  Nor  did 
he  accept  the  succession  to  anyone's  property,  except  when  he  had  deserved 
it  by  friendship.  When  the  envoy  had  said  this,  he  used  to  hurl  a  spear 
into  their  territory.  Philopoemen  whenever  he  travelled  anywhere  and 
came  to  a  difficult  pass  used  to  consider  on  all  sides  the  character  of  the 
place,  and  then  if  travelling  by  himself,  discuss  in  his  bvm  mind ;  if  with 
companions,  question  them,  what  plan  should  be  adopted  supposing  an 
enemy  made  its  appearance  'there.  He  used  to  take  food  even  before 
dinner,  at  whatever  place  and  time  his  appetite  demanded  it.  In  whatever 
direction  he  took  himself  he  drew  with  him  no  doubtful  victory.  As  often 
as  he  took  counsel  on  such  a  matter,  he  used  to  resort  to  a  high  part  of 
the  house  and  with  the  knowledge  of  one  freedman  only.  Nor  was  the 
Roman  consul  negligent  in  trying  the  cities  if  any  chance  shewed  itself 
-in  any  quarter.  721.  When  I  {have)  come  to  my  villa,  this  is  just 

what  I  like,  to  do  nothing  and  be  quite  idle.  When  a  father  of  a  family  of 
higher  rank  dies  (has  died)  his  relations  meet.  Wherever  you  turn  your 
eyes  your  own  wrong  deeds,  like  furies,  meet  you.  When  idleness  has 
caused  strength,  time,  ability  to  dwindle  away,  men  throw  blame  on  natural 
weakness.  Anyone,  whoever  he  was,  who.  had  at  the  time  of  my  disaster 
a  share  in  Clodius'  crime,  wherever  he  came,  whatever  trial  he  had  to 
stand,  was  condemned.  He  generally  kept  the  soldiers  in  fixed  quarters, 
except  when  effluvia  or  want  of  fodder  forced  him  to  change  the  place. 
For  my  part  whenever  I  was  praised  by  our  friend  Cato  I  readily  put  up 
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even  with  censure  from  others.  If  they  proved  unable  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  pursuing,  they  used  by  a  Hank  marcn  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  as 
they  were  scattered.  As  each  man's  lot  fell  he  briskly  caught  up  his  arms 
in  haste.  Nor  will  this  lad  whenever  he  sees  me  (§  609,  i)  sigh  and  say  that 
he  sees  the  ruin  of  his  father.  722.  On  his  approaching  the  gate  a  fire 

as  agreed  was  raised  by  Hannibal :  as  the  well-known  voice  of  Philomenus 
and  the  signal  now  familiar  roused  the  guard,  the  small  gate  is  opened.  As 
Phocion  was  being  led  to  death,  Ephiletus  met  him.  On  his  saying  with 
tears,  *\\Tiat  an  unworthy  fate  is  yours,  Phocion,*  he  replied:  *But  not  an 
unexpected  one.'  At  noon  when  Caesar  had  despatched  three  I^ons  to 
forage,  of  a  sudden  the  enemy  from  all  sides  flew  up  to  the  foragers.  As  I 
was  at  Athens,  I  used  to  attend  Zcno's  lectures  frequently.  As  the  night 
was  far  advanced  and  I  had  stayed  in  the  country-house  of  P.  Valerius,  and 
the  day  after  stayed  with  him  waiting  for  a  wind,  a  great  number  of  the 
burghers  of  Rhegium  came  to  me.  723.  Pompeius  when  he  saw  his 

cavalry  routed,  retired  from  the  battle.  When  this  opinion  was  scornfully 
rejected  and,  on  the  same  messenger  returning,  he  was  consulted  again,  he 
recommended  that  they  should  all  to  a  man  be  put  to  death.  Another  hope 
succeeded,  after  this  had  turned  out  unfounded.  After  that  victory  was 
established  and  we  withdrew  from  arms,  though  (§  732)  men  were  being 
proscribed,  Koscius  used  to  be  frequently  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  his  sister 
Juturna  saw  talk  of  this  kind  to  grow,  she  flings  herself  into  the  midst  of 
the  ranks.  724.  Lollius  is  dragged  up  by  the  slaves  of  Venus  just 

when  Apronius  had  returned  from  the  palaestra  and  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  dinner-couch.  He  entered  the  city — with  what  a  suite  or  rather 
with  what  an  army !  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  amid  the  groans  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  threatening  the  owners,  marking  the  houses,  openly  pro- 
mising his  followers  that  he  would  divide  the  city  among  them.  Day  by 
day  he  used  to  make  invidious  charges  against  my  power,  saying  that  the 
senate  decreed  not  what  it  thought*  right  but  what  I  chose.  725. 

"When  you  will  be  reading  this,  we  shall  have  consuls  (i.  e.  the  consuls 
will  have  been  elected).  Whilst  this  was  doing  at  Rome,  Antiochus  at 
Chalcis  was  working  on  the  minds  of  the  townships.  As  soon  as  ever  I 
came  to  Rome,  I  thought  nothing  should  take  precedence  of  my  (congra- 
tulating you  in  your  absence,  i.  e.)  writing  to  congratulate  you  on  my  re- 
turn. It  remains  that  you  should  tell  me  everything  before  you  set  out, 
and  when  you  have  set  out  take  care  and  let  me  know  it.  As  to  the  name 
of  despot  I  can  answer  this  that  whatever  I  am,  I  am  the  same  I  v^as 
when  you  yourself  made  an  alliance  with  me.  When  the  consul  got  to 
Placentia,  Hannibal  had  already  moved  out  of  his  fixed  camp.  We  our- 
selves (were  of  that  class,  i.  e.)  acted  in  that  way,  when  the  circumstances 
of  our  canvass  required  it.  What  groves  or  what  mountain  forests  held 
you,  Naid  girls,  when  Callus  was  being  ruined  by  an  unworthy  love.  At 
the  lime  when  in  Asia  very  many  had  lost  large  properties,  we  know  at 
Rome  credit  had  collapsed  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  payment. 
When  I  got  there,  the  praetor  was  resting:  the  brothers  from  Cibyra 
were  walking  about.  726.  I  have  often  heard  my  father-in-law  say 

that  his  father-in-law  Laelius  was  wont  almost  always  to  go  into  the  country 
with  Scipio.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  troops  of  young  men  at  Lace- 
daemon  struggling  with  incredible  determination  and  rather  losing  their 
life  than  admit  themselves  conquered.  727.  It  was,  when  I  despatched 

this  letter,  just  thirty  days  during  which  I  had  had  none  from  you.  It  is  not 
quite  I  JO  years  since  a  law  giving  a  right  of  action  for  moneys  extorted 
was  brought  forward  by  Lucius  Piso,  there  having  been  none  before  (§  72a). 
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728.  This  being  the  case,  Catilina,  proceed  whither  you  have  begun.  But 
^ince  there  are  Gods,  if  there  are  Gods  as  unquestionably  there  are,  it  must 
be  that  they  are  living.  Dionysius,  not  daring  to  stand  on  the  common 
hustings,  used  to  address  the  people  from  a  lofty  tower.  729.  May  all 

the  Gods  grant  you  all  your  wishes,  since  you  honour  me  with  such  great 
honour,  and  since  you  take  me  out  of  prison.  Since  the  Gods  love  you,  I 
am  pleased.  I  congratulate  you,  since  you  have  so  much  weight  with 
Polabella.  What  are  masters  to  do  when  tliieves  are  so  daring?  What 
will  the  wise  man  do,  when  the  fool  is  pleased  with  a  present?  730. 

Your  (son)  Cicero  came  to  us  to  dinner,  since  Pomponia  was  dining  out. 
What  will  hair  do,  when  things  like  that  give  way  before  iron?  What  is  a 
guard  to  do  when  there  are  so  many  theatres  in  the  city  and  when  she  goes 
whither  her  companions  are  forbidden  to  go?  731.  Who  in  accusing 

this  man  accuse  Naevius,  Plautus,  and  Ennius.  But  as  to  you,  Catilina, 
when  they  are  quiet,  they  approve ;  when  they  suffer,  they  decree ;  when 
they  are  silent,  they  shout.  I  allow  you  to  pass  over  those  things  which  by 
your  silence  you  allow  to  be  nothing.  Epicurus  drew  religion  out  of 
men*s  minds  by  the  roots,  when  in  treating  of  tlye  immortal  Gods  he  took 
from  them  help  and  favour.  732.  The  river  Drance,  though  it  carries 

9.  great  force  of  water,  is  yet  not  navigable.  Notwithstanding  that  you  are 
really  !Pylades,  will  you  say  that  you  are  Orestes,  in  order  to  die  for  your 
friend?  Cicero  himself,  though  in  very  delicate  health,  did  not  leave  him- 
self even  night-time  for  rest.  Now  that  I  perceive  his  mind  to  be  averse 
from  me,  why  should  I  bring  him  back?  At  this  very  time,  though  all  the 
gymnasia  are  occupied  by  philosophers,  still  their  hearers  prefer  to  hear 
a  quoit  than  a  philosopher.  733.  What  then  am  I  to  do?    Not  go? 

Not  now  even,  when  I  am  actually  sent  for?  Alas !  they  go  so  far  as  to  say 
I  am  mad,  when  they  are  mad  themselves.  734.  How  then  do  you 

bring  this  charge  against  Sestius,  when  at  the  same  time  you  praise  Milo? 
He  pretends  that  he  is  trusting  to  their  protection,  while  in  the  meantime  he 
has  been  (for)  long  planning  some  other  scheme.  Fadius  he  dragged  off, 
half  buried  him  in  the  school  and  burnt  him  alive,  whilst  he  all  the  time 
having  dined,  with  bare  feet,  loosened  robe^  and  hands  behind  his  back, 
walked  up  and  down,  and  answered  the  poor  wretch  who  pleaded  his  rights 
as  a  Quirite:  *Now  off  with  you,  throw  yourself  on  the  honour  of  the 
people.*  Thucydides  was  never  counted  an  orator;  nor  indeed  if  he  had  ' 
not  written  history  would  his  name  have  been  prominent,  and  that  too 
though  he  had  held  office  and  was  a  noble,  736.  The  soldiers,  when  they 
broke  into  the  house,  went  in  different  directions  to  look  for  the  king  (§  539), 
filling  everything  with  noise  and  disturbance,  when  in  the  meantime  Hi- 
empsal  is  discovered,  concealing  himself  in  the  cottage  of  a  slave  woman. 
The  camp  was  pitched  with  little  care  on  the  enemy's  territory,  when  of  a 
sudden  the  legions  of  the  Samnites  came  up.  Hannibal  was  coming  up  to 
the  walls,  when  suddenly  the  gate  was  thrown  open  and  the  Romans  make 
9.  sally  upon  him  just  as  he  was  apprehending  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
now  they  were  preparing  to  do  this  by  night,  when  the  matrons  suddenly 
advanced  into  the  public  place.  736.  Sisenna's  history,  easily  as  it 

surpasses  all  before,  still  shows  how  far  removed  it  is  from  perfection. 
Singularly  as  I  have  loved  you  from  your  boyhood,  yet  for  this  deed  of 
yours  or,  shall  I  say,  judgment  of  the  Roman  people  on  you,  I  love  you 
still  more  ardently,  737.  Whilst  I  desire  to  acquire  an  actual  know- 

ledge of  the  law  of  augury,  I  am  upon  my  word  incredibly  delighted  with 
your  devotion  and  benefits  to  me.  Whilst  I  have  always  greatly  loved 
you,  the  singular  affection  of  your  brothers  does  not  allow  me  to  omit  any 
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act  of  duty  towards  you,  739.  Paetus  made  a  present  to  me  of  (as  a. 

matter  of  fact)  all  the  books  which  his  brother  had  left.  Verres  sends  to 
ask  for  (what  in  fact  was)  the  most  beautiful  plate  which  he  had  seen  at 
his  house.  He  said  that  he  would  not  take  judges  by  lot  in  accordance 
with  Rupilius'  law:  he  appointed  five  judges — just  those  which  it  suited 
him  to  g^ve.  740  i.  Paetus  made  a  present  to  me  of  all  such  books 

as  his  brother  had  left.  He  offers  great  rewards  to  such  as  should  slay 
the  king.  In  the  meantime  Caesar  daily  demanded  from  the  Haedui  the 
corn  which  (as  Caesar  described  it)  they  had  officially  offered.  740  a. 

Panaetius  praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstemious.  Are  you  then, 
not  satisfied  that  I  brought  the  army  across  in  safety?  that  at  the  first 
onset  as  I  came,  I  routed  the  enemy's  fleet?  that  twice  in  two  days  I 
conquered  in  cavalry  engagements?  Caesar  mentioned  the  favours  he 
himself  and  the  senate  had  bestowed  on  him,  that  he  had  received  the 
title  of  king  and  that  of  friend  from  the  senate,  and  that  handsome 
presents  had  been  sent  him.  The  Romans  were  less  stirred  by  those 
disasters  because  they  saw  that  the  consuls  in  the  critical  part  oi  the  war 
were  up  to  that  time  managing  successfully.  Boxers  groan  when  wielding 
the  gloves,  not  that  they  are  in  pain  or  having  any  sinking  in  their  courage, 
but  because  by  the  utterance  of  a  cry  the  whole  body  is  put  on  the  stretch 
and  the  blow  comes  with  greater  force.  To  me  those  acts  seem  more 
praiseworthy  which  are  done  without  vaunting,  and  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  not  that  the  people  should  be  avoided,  for  all  good  deeds  wish 
to  be  placed  in  the  light,  but  yet  to  virtue  there  is  no  theatre  greater  than 
conscience.  My  chief  efforts  in  each  instance  are  not  to  help  my  case,  but 
to  avoid  hurting  it,  not  but  what  both  deserve  one's  exertions,  but  still  it 
is  more  disgraceful  for  an  orator  to  be  thought  to  have  injured  his  case 
than  not  to  have  helped  it.  741.    Nor  in  truth  can  I  understand 

why  you  are  angry  with  me.  If  it  is  because  I  defend  the  man  whom 
you  attack,  why  am  I  not  wroth  with  you,  because  you  attack  the  maa 
whom  I  defend?  So  it  happens  that  they  are  present  because  their  duty 
leads  them,  they  are  silent  because  they  shun  risk.  They  are  indignant 
because  you  breathe,  because  you  speak,  because  you  have  men's  shapes. 
The  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Pompeii  greatly  please  me,  only  that  they  have 
involved  me  in  debt.  You,  Quirites,  seeing  that  it  is  now  night,  depart  to 
your  houses.  Since  then  virtue  is  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  making  those 
people,  who  have  it,  praiseworthy,  from  it  proceed  right  acts  of  will.  The 
greatest  service  is  done  by  those  who  are  distinguished  in  warfare,  since  it 
is  by  their  wisdom  and  at  their  risk  that  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  our  privi- 
leges both  as  a  state  and  as  individuals.  Since  neither  the  authority  of  the 
senate  nor  my  age  has  any  weight  with  you,  I  appeal  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons.  Why  should  I  not  continually  plead  with  you  by  means  of  verses 
from  Homer,  since  you  do  not  permit  me  to  plead  with  you  by  means  of 
your  own?  On  which  account  I  am  the  more  harassed,  not  because  I  am 
in  debt,  as  is  true,  to  many,  but  because  the  claims  of  some  who  have 
deserved  well  of  me  often  clash  with  one  another.  742.  For  having  by 

Hannibal's  permission  gone  out  of  the  camp,  he  returned  soon  after  on  the 
plea  of  having  forgotten  something.  Those  who  come  from  your  part  find 
fault  with  you  for  haughtiness  in  refusing,  as  they  assert,  to  give  an  answer  to 
inquiries.  748.  You  write  that  if  I  wish  you  will  come  to  me.    /wish 

I  were  with  you.  As  to  Silius'  wish  that  you  should  talk  to  Clodius,  I 
consent  to  your  doing  so.  This  being  so,  whereas  Gains  Pansa  the  consul 
has  addressed  us  respecting  the  despatch  which  was  brought  from  Q.  Caepio, 
gn  that  matter  my  recommendation  is  as  follows.  744.  Soldier,  X 
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give  you  notice,  if  I  ever  again  find  you  in  this  square,  however  you  may 
say  to  me  **I  was  looking  for  someone  else,  my  road  lay  in  this  direction, 
it  is  all  over  with  you.  As  to  your  thinking  that  you  are  now  freed  from 
all  fear  for  your  reputation,  that  you  have  done  with  honours  and  are  consul 
elect,  believe  me  those  distinctions  and  favours  of  the  Roman  people 're- 
quire no  less  trouble  to  keep  than  to  get.  745.  If  the  war  which  the 
•people  has  ordered  to  be  waged  with  king  Antiochus  shall  be  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  then  in 
thy  honour,  father  Jove,  will  the  people  of  Rome  celebrate  great  games  for 
ten  successive  days.  74fi  (a\.  The  praetor  vowed  a  temple  to  Jove,  if 
he  should  succeed  in  routing  the  enemy  that  day.  Metellus  summons  the 
magistrates  to  appear  before  him,  utters  terrible  threats  if  they  fail  in 
restoring  the  statues.  Jugurtha  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  senate,  if  he 
did  not  obey  the  envoys.  Nor  could  the  danger  of  the  enemy*s  recovering 
courage  make  them  hasten  their  steps.  The  Hernici,  moved  by  shame  also, 
and  not  pity  only,  if  they  should  neither  oppose  the  common  enemy  nor 
bring  aid  to  their  allies  who  were  besieged,  march  to  Rome.  Why  was  M. 
Brutus  on  your  motion  freed  from  (the  penalties  oO  the  laws  if  he  should  be 
away  from  the  city  more  than  ten  days?  746  (b).  Rubrius  made  a 
wager  with  Apronius  whether  Apronius  had  not  frequently  said  that  you 
were  his  partner  in  the  tithes.  Those  who  had  served  with  him  declared 
that  Caeso  was  with  them  and  constant  with  the  standards  without  any 
leave  of  absence.  If  that  were  not  so,  many  made  Volscius  the  offer  of  a 
judge  on  their  private  account  (i.e.  offered  to  bet  Volscius  that  it  was 
so).  747.  I  will  go  and  see,  if  he  is  at  home.  I  shall  now  go  back 
(§  597)  *  I  go  to  see  if  perchance  my  brother  has  come  back.  Strange 
if  this  fellow  is  not  thinking  of  boning  me  like  a  lamprey.  If  it  is  not 
a  miracle,  pander,  you  have  lost  the  woman  outright.  I  am  surprised  if 
with  such  haughtiness  and  cruelty  Tarquinius  could  ever  have  had  a 
friend.  748.  He  inquired  as^ain,  if  it  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
war  along  with  the  Romans.  The  enemy  were  waiting  in  case  our  men 
should  cross  this  marsh.  The  thing  was  tried  whether  Ardea  could 
be  taken  at  the  first  rush.  He  moves  his  camp  to  Gonnus  in  the  hopes 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  town.  '  749.  How  is  he?  does 
he  remember  me?  Atticus,  'What  was  the  talk?  what  was  done?* 
Cicero,  *I  will  write  to  you  when  I  know  for  certain.*  750.  What  the 
talk  was  and  what  was  done  I  will  write  and  tell  you  when  I  know  for 
certain.  I  have  been  carried  about  and  don't  know  where  I  am.  At 
present  we  are  waiting  to  know  two  things,  one,  what  Caesar  is  going  to 
do,  the  other  what  Pompeius  is  doing.  I  am  seeking  here  for  a  young  man 
Lesbonicus,  (to  know)  where  in  these  parts  he  lives.  They  ask  me  fre- 
quently how  I  am,  what  I  am  doing,  what  business  I  am  at.  See  how 
imfair  your  eagerness  makes  you.  Look  now  how  the  defendant  corrected 
it.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not  follow  Caesar  into  Africa, 
especially  as  there  was  so  much  of  the  war  still  remaining?  They  are 
driven  into  the  senate-house,  uncertain  how  far  Voldro  would  carry  his 
victory.  They  ordered  the  envoys  to  look  out  whether  an  attempt  had 
been  made  by  King  Perseus  on  the  minds  of  the  allies.  751.  Tell  me, 
where  is  she  now,  1  beseech  you.  I  should  very  much  like  someone  to 
make  this  clear  to  me,  where  does  this  pander  Ballio  now  live?  I  want  to 
know,  to  whom  did  you  give  it  back  ?  Who  am  I  then,  pray,  if  I  am  not 
Sosia?  I  put  the  question  to  you,  I  ask  you,  judges,  just  because  he  is 
eloquent,  ought  I  to  be  condemned?  Look  you,  does  his  colour  show 
anywhere  a  trace  of  shame?    But  do  you  know,  what  has  come  into  my 
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mind?  So  then,  help  me  Castor,  he's  fair:  look,  how  his  hair  becomes 
him!  Do  you  see,  prythee,  how  they  give  a  sidelong  glance  at  us? 
752.  Whether  I  rejoice,  says  he,  or  am  pained  that  a  lamentable  war  is 
being  waged,  is  doubtful.  Show  me  this  that  whether  I  am  in  pain  or 
not  makes  no  difference.  There  is  only  this  difference,  whether  he  came 
on  that  'march  to  the  city  or  returned  from  the  city  into  Campania.  In 
short  he  said  everything;  was  lost,  and  I  almost  think  that .  is  the  case. 
763.  Old  men  remember  everything  which  they  care  about,  appointments 
to  appear  in  court,  who  is  their  debtor  and  creditor.  Listen  in  brief 
(abl.  §  503)  and  you  will  know  what  I  wish  of  you  and  what  you  are 
seeking.  What  you  desire,  is  for  you  to  settle  (§  667)  :  whatever  you 
decide  is  your  desire,  you  shall  certainly  have.  764.    I  grant   it : 

perhaps  someone  sometime  may  have  done  a  thing  of  the  kind.  Why 
the  advantages  which  perhaps  we  do  not  even  feel,  how  important  are 
they !  What  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  having  power  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  Janiculum  ?  One  (of  the  two  things)  cannot  be  said,  viz., 
why  those,  who  fear  nothing,  are  not  vexed,  and  have  no  desires,  should 
not  be  happy.  Nor  did  it  escape  Caesar  that  the  victory  began  with 
the  cohorts  which  were  placed  facing  the  cavalry  in  the  fourth  line. 
Orgetorix  died :  nor  is  there  wanting  a  suspicion,  as  the  Helvetii  think, 
that  he  (resolved  on  death  for  himself,  i.e.)  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
755.  Perhaps  someone  will  call  these  small,  for  such  they  are.  Perhaps, 
unfortunate  one,  you  were  then  afraid  of  the  winds  and  waves.  See,  Cali- 
dorus  comes:  he  has  someone  or  other  with  him.  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  greatly  praise  that  unpainfulness,  if  I  may  call  it  so  {nescio 
guam)i  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  exist.  Sharp  sayings  in  numbers 
drawn  from  some  hidden  source  or  other  will  find  a  place.  766.  What 

then  do  you  tell?  What  do  I  tell?  Why  by  your  aid  affairs  are  no\y 
coming  back  as  plainly  as  possible  to  a  rope  for  me.  Ah,  Demea,  I  had 
not  caught  sight  of  you.  What's  doing?  W^hat's  doing?  I  cannot  be 
astonished  enough  at  your  mode  of  acting.  767.  Your  father —    What 

of  my  father  ?  Your  mistress —  What  of  her  ?  Has  seen —  Seen  ?  woe's 
me  wretched.  I  prythee  by  Poll,  get  up :  my  father  has  come  here. 
Your  father  come?    Bid  him  go  away  again.  760  i.    Now  I  seem 

to  myself  to  have  done  some  business  in  coming  here.  The  wise  man 
does  not  hesitate,  if  that  should  be  the  better  course,  to  withdraw  from 
life.  I  see  that  this,  while  I  have  wished  to  say  it  briefly,  has  been 
actually  said  somewhat  obscurely.  They  deny  that  it  is  right  for  him  to 
look  at  the  light,  who  admits  that  a  man  has  been  slain  by  him.  For  I  am 
not  one  to  say  that  whatever  is  seen  is  such  as  it  seems.  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  been  ordered  by  Amulius  to  be  exposed  along  with  his  brothet 
Remus  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  760  2.   If  in  the  daytime  also  the 

dogs  should  bark,  when  people  have  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Gods,  their  legs,  I  imagine,  would  be  broken  for  being  on  the  alert  even. 
when  there  is  no  ground  for  suspicion.  Hortensius  possessed  such  a  good 
memory  as  I  think  I  have  known  in  no  one  else,  so  that  what  he  had 
thought  over  in  his  own  mind  he  repeated,  without  a  line  on  paper,  in 
the  same  words  which  he  had  framed  in  thought.  This  is  what  I  seem 
to  see  clearly  that  we  are  so  framed  by  nature  that  all  have  fellowship 
with  one  another,  but  the  greater  fellowship  in  proportion  to  nearness. 
There  were  many  who,  though  thinking  that  that  was  not  the  state  of 
the  case,  still  readily  said  what  I  have  named  about  those  orators* 
Whether  I  should  be  spending  my  labour  profitably  if  I  should  succeed  in 
writing  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the  first  origin  of  the  .city,  I  9xa  by  nQ 
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means  sure,  nor,  if  I  were,  should  I  dare  to  say  so.  761  i.  At  the 

river  Hypanis  which  flows  from  part  of  Europe  into  the  Euxine,  Aristotle 
says  there  are  some  insects  born  which  live  for  one  single  day.  The  force 
of  speech  enables  us  both  to  learn  the  things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and 
to  teach  the  things  we  know.  Thinkest  thou  that  you  can  make  the 
wicked  acts  of  Verres  appear  to  those  who  will  hear  of  them  as  cruel  and 
imworthy  as  they  appeared  to  those  who  felt  them  ?  May  I  be  permitted 
so  to  place  the  commonwealth  in  safety  that  I  may,  when  dying,  bear 
with  me  the  hope  that  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  which  I 
shall  have  laid  will  remain  in  their  own  impress.  It  is  right  that  you 
also  should  actively  perform  your  duties  in  whatever  position  each  shall 
be  placed  and  whatever  order  shall  be  given  him.  761  2.  If  death  had 

been  an  object  of  fear,  I-..  Brutus  would  not  have  fallen  in  battle  while  pre- 
venting the  return  of  the  despot  whom  he  had  himself  driven  out.  If  these 
things  had  been  contrary  to  what  I  say,  still,  &c.  J  would  give  this  piece 
of  advice  to  all  defendants.  This  much  is  at  once  seen  to,  that  whatever 
plate  there  was  among  that  man's  effects  should  be  carried  off  to  the 
defendant.  The  speaker  must  slyly  use  just  so  much  imitation  that  his 
hearer  may  imagine  more  than  he  sees.  Lest  you  should  say  no  indulgence 
has  been  allowed  you,  says  Papirius,  I  allow  you  not  to  stroke  the  back  (of 
your  horse)  when  you  get  down  from  your  horses.  How  few  philosophers 
are  found  with  conduct  such  as  their  system  demands.  There  is  no  slave 
who  does  not  contribute  as  much  goodwill,  as  he  dares  and  can,  to  our 
safety. 
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A  nsveU  mark  of  feminine  8? ;  some 
masculine  stems  \o$  ;  nouH'Stems  102  ; 
Greek  nouns  149 — 152  ;  verb  sterns^  for-^ 
mation  397 ;  inflexums  9^  foil 

a,  quantity  of  final  54;  change  of  in 
root^A 

a,  ab,  abs  799 ;  toitk  abl.  of  agent  568 ; 
rare  after  gerrtndive  476 ;  with  names 
of  places  5x0 ;  in  expressions  of  distance 
5x0 

a  or  ah  in  exclamations  416 ;  cf.  608.  2  b 

abavus  ^i^ 

abbreviations  p6x 

abesse  injlextons  351 ;  tantum  abest  ut... 
ut  713  3;  paulum  abest  qnin  7x3  3;  in 
expressions  of  distance  459 

abies  143 :  abiete  44 

ablative ^  early  in  d  103,  1x5 ;  in  -abus 
104 ;  in  -ubus  iso ;  o/i-stems  and  con' 
sonant  stems  X34 :  use  contrasted  with 
accus.  453 ;  general  use  483  foil. ;  of 
gerund  549;  of  verbal  stems  in  -tu 
{supine)  497,  554 ;  absolute  504  :  form- 
ing adverbs  of  place  3x2  ;  of  order  21-^  (3) 
expressing  agent  with  ab  568,  799; 
amount  494 ;  amount  of  difference  496 ; 
cause  50X ;  circumstances  504  foil. ; 
comparison^  standard  0/513;  cost  495 ; 
deprivation  498;  description  503;  in- 
strument  499 ;  manner  50^  ;  means  489, 
499;  measure  496;  origin  512;  /)ar/ 
concerned  497  j  penalty  495 ;  /Zrifr  a/ 
which  485  ^//. ;  >i!iur^  /rvm  which  509 ; 
price  495 ;  r9<u/  3y  vohich  490 ;  separa- 
Hon  5x1 ;  /{;ff^  w^r»  491 ;  /xm^  in  course 
of  which  493  ;  /iVn^  throughout  which 
493;  ^ri3^  5X3,  96x(3) 

o/jVr  ab  799,  5x0 ;  compounds  of  ab 
51 X  ;  abundare  498 ;  alios  5x3 ;  ante  496 ; 
captus  497 ;  censeri  501 ;  circumducerc 
498;  damnari  495;  dignus  495:  dives 
498;  ex  8x7;  facere499;  fnior  500; 
fungor  500;  in  830;  intercludere  5x1; 
interdicere  498;  interesse  5x9;  invitare 
489 ;  macte  669  b :  natus  5x3 ;  nudus. 
4^ ;  nitor  500 ;  opus  est  500,  507 ;  ortus 
5x3  ;  post  496 ;  potiri  500 ;  refert  5x9 ; 
stare  ^cost*  495;  sub  350;  super^  353; 
Vendere  495 ;  usus  est  500,  507 ;  uti  500 

abolere/.  X44 

abscondere/.  X38<.  v.  do 

absolvere  with  gen.  of  crime  537 

absque  800 ;  in  conditional  clause  6^0  a, 

SLhstmttt  regular  construction  six  ;  irarum 

530 
abstract  nouns  defined  43X  b\- plural  of 

99*/;  use  of  concrete  for  tfio 


abundare  with  abl.  498 

abunde  317,  3 

-abundo-  stems  sofortnedjl^^ ;  with  accus, 

558. 
-abus  in  dat.  abl.  plur.  X04 

ac,  atque  3x9 :  general  use  85  x  foil. ;  in 
comparisons  66x  ;  ac  si  660 

acatalectic  verse  p.  923 

accedit  quod  7x3  ;  ut  7x2  5 

accent  70  :  led  to  omission  of  syllables  76 

accentuation^  rules  of^\foU. 

accept!  latio  406  c 

accersere/  X3S  *.  v.  arcesso 

accidit  quod  7x3 

accompaniment^  cum  iprep.)  with  abl,  809 

accusare  aliquem  furti,  &a  527 

accusative  of  i-stems  sing,  in  -im,  X24,  134 
(2),  plur,  in  -is,  -es  or  -eis  X2S  ;  of  Greek 
nouns  Class  i.  X50,  253;  Class  ii.  159 
foil.,  X63, 170,  &c. :  used  as  adv.  334,  461 
general  use  of  437,  458 ;  contrasted, 
imth  other  uses  453,.  ^54 ;  of  gerund  hotv 
used  547 ;  of  gerufidive,  special  use  553 ; 
of  verbal  stems  in  -tu  553 

with  infin.  535,  543  ;  as  oblique  pred. 
of  unexpressed  subject  of  infin.  537  <r 

adverbial cucus.  458  A ;  cognate  46X  b ; 
double  470;  in  exclamations  473  ;  facti- 
tive cf.  434 

expressing  action  as  goal  of  motion 
466 ;  compass  459,  46X  ;  description  463 ; 
distance  459:  extent  of  action  46  x  ;  ob- 
ject direct  of  transitive  verb  468 ;  {fiou^ 
ble)  470 ;  of  passive  verb  471, 470 ;  cf.  570 ; 
of  verbs  originaU^  intrans.  469;  verbal 
noun-stems  in  -tion  p.  224  note ;  part 
concerned  463^  place  towards  which 
464,  465 ;  space  over  which  459 ;  time 
throughout  which  460;  with  preposi- 
tions 463,  467,  796 

after  abdere  464 ;  abesse  459 ;  adigere 
467:  altus  459;  -bundo-,  stems  in  558;. 
cavere  468 ;  celare  470 ;  censeri  501 : 
convenire  469 ;  docere  4^0 ;  ecce,  en 
473 ;  erubescere  469 ;  frui*  fungi,  &c. 
500 ;  indictus  464 ;  indutus  47X  ;  juvare 
461;  meminisse  529 :  natus  460;  oblivisci 
539;  proprior,  proxime,  &c  463 ;  quo 
(inihi)  583,  cf.  473 ;  reminisci  529;  ro- 
gare  470;  saltare  469;  saucius463;  sol- 
licitus  462;  traducere,  traicere  463;  vi- 
vere  461  b ;  cf.  463 

-aceo,  stems  in  389 

acer  declined  X38 

Acheron,  Acheruns  x68 

Achilles  163,  x6o 

•^ci  stems  in  137,  356 
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acies  xo6;  acie  503,  2 

acroama  91 

action  as  object  to  a  verb  533,  534 ;  as  goat 
of  motion  466,  553 

actus,  measure  of  length  9x3 

actutum  224 

a.  d.  9x7,  9x8 

ad  general  use  801 ;  with  place  towards 
which  465 ;  with  gerund  547 ;  assimi- 
lated Box 

adeo  213  (4) ;  in  climax  689 

adequitare  wilh  dat,  475 

adfatim,  see  anatim 

adi  276 

adigere  467 

adjectives  defined  43a:  gender  87 — 89; 
inflexions  a-  and  o-stems  118  ;  u-stems 
122;  {-stents  X24 — X28;  consonant-stems 
X39,  X41 :  old  classification  85;  form 
large  part  of  i'Stems  132 ;  comparison 
of  \Tifoll. ;  numeral  178  foll.\  prono* 
ininal  1x9,  i^^foll.\  teu>uiar  arrange^ 
tneut  234 

general  use  427,  430,  441—452  ;  usea 
as  substantives  444,  447 ;  cu  adiferbs 
452 ;  with  dependent  accus.  462 ;  dative 
474  £",  476  :  ablative  497 ;  genitive  525 — 
530 ;  infinitive  540  (2);  used  specially 
with  .agreeing  accus.  461^;  ablat.  502^ 
504 ;  genitive  524 ;  in  partitive  expres- 
sions 520,  52 1 ;  with  numerals  8ox  ;  po- 
sition  in  sentence  785—787 

admodum  801 

admonere  with  accus,  and  gen.  529  ;  with 
de  and  abl  529  fin. 

adnepos  919 

adolere/.  I44«.  cr.  oleo 

adonius  versus  926,  4 

adverbs  defined  423 ;  classification  o^ 
Qxifoll.\  of  manner  in  -o  213:  in  -e 
216 ;  j»  -ter  220 ;  in  -tim  227 ;  of  place 
236;  *  to  which'  313  (4):  *at  which* 
821  ^),  222, 226 ;  ^frorn  which '  331,  226 ; 
of  time  215,  323,  324  esp.  237 ;  nume- 
ral X78,  233;  pronominal  tabular  ar- 
rangements 83S — 337 ;  use  of  438  ; 
quasi-prepositional  795 ;  with  abl.  of 
comparison  51^  b 

adversative  conjunctions  870,  871 

adversum,  adversus,  use  of  802 :  advorsum 
veniri49i:  ^6.\^x%yx& {adj. )~ front  of  x^x 

ae  becomes  i  /'»  compoutuU  39 

Aeacida,  Aeacide  150 

Aedes  lox 

aeque  ac  si  660 ;  aequius  erat  643  c  ;  aequo 
animo  503 

aer  172 

aera99 

aestate  491 

aetatem  *fora  life-time*  406 ;  istuc  aetatis 
460 

anatim  227  ;  with  gen.  522 

agent  expressed  by  abl.  with  ab  799 :  after 
gerundive  by  dfit,  476 

agere  fuiti  527 

aggredior,  /.  140,  s.  v.  gradior 

agtnine  503 

ap;natus  921 

a\  for  gen.  &»c.  ofz.  stems  103 

ai  followed  by  a  vowel^  how  pronounced  1 7- 


aio,  defective  verb  p.  235 ;  opposed  to  nego 

651  a :  ain  885 
alcaic  stanza  9^8  B ;   enneasyllabic  933, 

30:  cUcasylleunc^ftn^  12;  hendeceuyliabic 

436 

alcmanic  stanza  938  K 

Alctnena,  €s*c.  152^ 

aii,  noun- stems  tn  380,  138 

alibi  Z98,  222 

alioqui  22 x 

aliquam  {adv^  223 

aliquando  223 ;  237 

aliquis,  aliqui  208 ;  aliquae  208  ;  use  of^j  ', 
dicet,  dixerit  aliquis  647,  z 

alis^r  alius  198 

alius  declined  197;    aliae  198;  alii  modi 
198;    with  abl.   dependent  513;   use  of 
<jio2  :  nihil  aliud  quam  583 

alUgoria  946 

alter  inflexumt  Z95 ;  use  of  903 ;  alteruter 
19s ;  use  897 

altenii  899 

although  expressed  by  etiamsi  650  £-;  etsi 
651  c  ;  quam  vis,  &c.  676  b :  677  d',  quam- 
quam  711;  licet,  licebit  677  c;  ut  voith 
subj.  714  d;  with  indie.  715  <:;  cum  73a 
with  subj.;  cum  praesertim  734;  quom 
nfith  ind.  733 ;  relative  adj.  718 

altrinsecus  226 

alveo,  alvearia  39 

amare  inflexions  ^^^oll. ;  amans  declined 
X2JI  as  subst.  561  b ;  amasii,  &c  306 

amb-,  am-»  compounds  ^803 

amhaiges  140 

ambire  265 

ambo  inflexions  xSa ;  ambabus  Z04 

ampluboUa  939 

amphora  160 ;  contents  9x5 

amplecti,  p.  146,  s.  v.  plecto  567,  z 

an,  in  direct  questions  887  ;  in  apparently 
simple  questions  888 ;  in  dependent  ques- 
tions 752 

anacoluthon  939 

Anacreonetic  verse  933,  33 

anacrusis  936 

Anapaestic  verse  932,  938,  V ;  euusptusto- 
iambic  934 

anaphora  791,  5 ;  946 

anastrophe  939 

Ancon  17X 

Androgeos  155 

-aneo-  noun-stems  in  389 

angii>ortus  Z2Z 

anguimanus  123 

animalis  declined  X28 

aniroi  loc.  485 ;  cf.  526 

-ano-  noun-stems  in  36S 

answers  how  expressed  886;  made  in 
words  coordinate  to  part  of  question 

ante  2x7 ;  general^  use  80^ ;  decern  annis 
ante  496 ;  ante  diem  (a.  d.)  917 

antea,  antehac  313 

antecedent  450 

antequam  with  subj.  698;  with  ind,  699, 
pres.  598,  Peff.  608  c 

antid  19  ;  see  ante 

antiquus  355  (/.  60);  comp,  and  superL 
176.  3;  antiquituis  33  c 

antithesu  946 
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anioHdmasia  946 

anxius  animi  526 

anxur  96 

aorist  i.e.  historical Pftfeci  587,  590,  608 

aperire/.  145  s.  v.  perio 

apkaeresis  939 

apocope  939 

apodosii  626,  638,  939;  expressed  by 
epithet  642:  r.ot  distitictly  conceived 
658 :  omitted  66p,  662 

Apollo  171 

apostopesis  946 

apostrophe  947 

appellatives^  421  ^ 

appellatur  imperator  433  a;  appellari  435 

appellere  563 

appositiofi  430  a ;  often  same  as  secotldary 
predicate  433  b  and  note;  position  in 
sentence  785;  apposition  in  English^ 
sometimes  expressed  in  Latin  ^  gen. 

323 «         • 
aptus  p.   135  s,  V,   apiscor ;      with   inf, 

540,  a 
apud  228;  general  use  805 
arbitratu  hujus  504 
arcessere/.  135 
archaism  940 
archilochius  fnajor  929;    minor  937,   5; 

stanzas  938  L— O 
arcus  declension  zso,  121 
arduos  zii 
Argo  159 
Argos  96 

argutus/.  135  X.  v.  arguo 
•ari-  noun-stems  in  386,  138 
aries  143 :  arjetat,  &c  44 
-ario-  noun-stems  in  394;  numerals  z8o 
Aristophanic  verse  929,  13 
arsis  defined  p.  18  xm?/^ 
artus  {adj.^  3i ;  /.  135  j.  v.  arceo 
as  unit  0/ value  189  c 
-as  old  gen.  o/a  stem*  X03 
-as  guattttty  0/ ffi 
Asclepiadeus  major  930,  ao ;  minor  930, 

ip;^  stanzas  938  £,  F,  G 
aspici  nobis  476 
-assere  «>/?».  291 
assiduo  506 

assimilation  of  consonants  aa—af 
assuefacere  ^^413;  with  infin,  534  b 
ast  87Z,  a 
-aster  suffix  383 
asyndeton  940 
at  general  use  871,  3;  at  enim,  &C.  (» 

statement  of  injection  677  ^ 
ater  declined  zi8 
Athos  declined  153,  T55 
-ato-  noun'Stems  in  359 
atque,  j^^  ac 
atqui  871,  4 
Atreus  declined  158 
Atrides  declined  Z49 
atcagen  171 
attat  416 
attendant  circumstances  denoted  by  se- 

condary  preduate  433  ^,  5571  specially 

ahi.  absolute  504;  ^^  cum  w/M  sidj. 

634,  716,  722 
attraction  of  pronoun  into  gender  and 

number  of  predicate  ^%x\  of finitt  verb 


inioinfin.  t6$  b;  mire  quam^r  mirum- 

quam  685  b 

to  attraction  are  sometimes  referred 

the  cotistructions  in  577  b,  701 ;  the  dative 

Menaechrao  in  441  b\  and  t  lie  predicate 

i/dative^  in  537  c  :  see  also  940 
attribute^  general  description  0/  428  by 

430,  44Z  foil. ,  position  of  in  seiUefice, 

785 — 787;  oblique  cases  and  adverbs  as 

attrioutes  438 
auceps  Z46;  derivation  4Z2 
auctor  sura  with  tnf.  object  clause  535 
audax  declined  Z27 
audere/.  Z36,  with  infin.  534 
audire    infiexiotts   352  y^?//.  :    audieram, 

audisti  306;    ex    eo    cum  diceret  726; 

auditur  abisse  536;  dicto   audiens  esse 

561 ;  audire  male  564 :  audis  callidus  441 ; 

auditum  est  alicui  476 
ave/.  136 

aversus  {adj.)  *back  of  52 z 
auferre/.  Z39*.  aliquid  alicui  474  b 
augur  145:  augurato  506 
avidus  with  gen,  535  a 
ausim  291 

auspex  4Z2»  Z46 :  auspice  Teucro  504 
9Mt  general  use  Zj^i  aut...aut  873 
autem  general  use  870,  871,  3 ;  position  tn 

sentence  793 
auxilium,       auxilia     distinguished     ioi\ 

auxilio  mittere,  &c.  483  c 

B  pronounced  3,  4 ;  written  for  v.  zo 

-ba  suffix  of  imperfect  tense  285 

babae  416 

Bacchiuso22;  Bacchiac  verse  gi$ 

balneum,  Wneae  ZZ7,  zooy 

barbarism  940 

base  in  metre  930 

basis  inflexions  i6| 

belli  locative  485 ;  Latino  bello  491 

bellus  377 

bene  2Z7;  mihi  440 

benevolus  4Z5 ;  comp.  andsuperl.  Z75 

benignus  367,  4Z5 

-ber,  -bri-  noun-stems  in  Z38,  385 ;  -bcro-, 
-bro-  38a 

bes(7rbessis  X89, 3  and  note;  usurae  besses 
9Zf 

bi-  compounds  of  4,09  a 

-bi  as  suffix  222 

bibere/.  Z36;  derivation  34s,  a 

biceps  38 

bifariam  333 

bifidus  4x5 

-bill-  verbal  nottU'Suffix  379 ;  with  depen- 
dent dat.  476 

binus  use  ^z88;  derivation  366 

bis  330 

bitere/.  Z36 

blandus  36^ 

bonus  declined,  f em.  zo3 ;  masc.  and  neut. 
Z08;  comp.  and  super  I.  Z75;  bona  fide 
503,  X ;  bona  venia  666 

bos  declined  X33 ;  bovem  monosyllabic  43 

brachylogta  940 

-bri-,  -bro-  suffixes  385,  383 

-bruma  43 

bubile  38Z 

-bulo-  noun-stems  in  376 
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-bundo-  verbal  adjectives  365 ;  with  object 

in  ace.  558 
buris  X34,  3,  7 
buxus,  buxum  94,  X13 


C  sound  of2f4\  written/or  q  42  ^ 

cadere/.  736:  causa  5x1 

caedere/.  136 

caelum  117 

caestus  121 

caesura  Q24i  in  hexameters  996,  i ;  proso' 

diacal  effects  65,  68 
Calchas  168 
caldus  39 

calendae  xoo^;  9x7 
calfacere  413 
calx  declined  197 
canere  and  compound  verbs  p,  136;  noun* 

stems  compounded  of  \v^i  415;  cf.  91 
canis  X4t ;  tvhy  it  retains  i  45 
capere  inflexions  252  foil. ;    capsis,   &c. 

291*  3;  verbal  compounds  p.  136:  noun 

compounds  412 f  41  Si  declined  i2g,  X46 
capessere  316,/.  136 
captus  auribus,  &c.  497 
caput  declined  p.  44 ;  cai>ite  damnari  495 ; 

capitis  minor,  536;  capitis  accusare  &c. 

carbasus,  carbasa  1x3,  1x7 

cardinal  numbers  178  ;  £^en.  pi.  in  -urn 

185,  lis 
carere  p.  X36 ;  withabl,  (circensibus)  493 
camifex  146 
caro,  carms  144 
carptim  237 
CaseSf  number  and  general  forms  of  %x^ 

83,  84;  words  defective  in  1x7;  genercU 

use  of  429,437,  438;  453,  454 
casses,  xooy ;  X34.  2  y 
castra  loof 
catachresis  947 
cavere  perf  310;  supine  324,  47;    cave, 

quantity  55  ^;  with  ace.  468:  cave  malo 

six;  with  perf  inf.  541  b',  cave  facias 

631.  3 ;  672 
causa  cadere  51  x;  mea  causa  504;  quid  est 

causae  cur  750 :  quia  754 
-ce  199,  3x8 ;  effect  on  accent  72,  cf.  76 
cedere  with  abl.  51X  ;  with  dat.  673 
cedo,  cette/.  156 
celare  with  double  ace,  470 
celer  X40 
celsus/.  136 
cenatus  340 
censere  with  srerundive  585;  with  subj.. 

631.'  3>  645  ^'t  censuerim  644  b\  censeri 

with  abl.  50X 
Ceos  declined  155 
Ceres  147,  3 
cemere/.  X37 
cerritus^ssi 
certior  fieri  with  inf.  object  clause  535; 

alicujus  rei  529^ 
certum  est  parenthetical  673 
ceteri  general  use  of  902 ;   ceterum  871 ; 

ceteroqui  23  x 
cette,  see  cedo 
ceu  3x8 ;  with  subj.  660 
chaos  164 


chelys  x6i 

chiasmus  791,  4;  947 

chlamys  169 

choriamb  933,  934,  3 

Chremes  x68 

cieo,  c\o  and  compouftds  p.  x^7 

-cina*  suffix  to  verbs  400;  -cinio-  suffix  t9 

nouns  393 
cincinnus  343,  x 
cingor  566 
cinis  X47  (3) 
circa  313;  circum334;  circiter  339(3);  use 

distinguished  806;  circa  guasi-adjectiiral 

use  438  b 
Circe  or  Circa  declined  X49 
circumdicere  with  abl.  49^ 
circumflex  accent  7X,  74 
cis  2^30 ;  use  ofBoj 
citenor,  citirausi75;  citra  sxs;  citro  2x3; 

use  ^807 
cito,  citius  with  hypothetical  .subj.  644  3; 

with  ind.  645  b;  citius  quam  with  subj. 
^  700 ;  with  indie.  699  b 
ci vitas  declined  129,  143 
clam  233 ;  use  ^808 
ciamore  503,  3 
clan  names  390 

clanculum  224;  cf.  376;  tise  ofZoli 
Claudius  390;  Ciaudi  xi2 
clepere/.  137 
climax  947 
cluere/.  X37 
Cn.  96  X 

-co  suffix  to  noun-stems  354 
CO-  for  com,  cum  809 
codicilli  xox 
coepi  &C.  ^.  137 ;  caeptus  sum  with  pass, 

infln.  ib. 
cognate  ace.  46X  b 
cognatus  921 
cogo>.  13s 

Conors,  cors  43,  50 ;  hcu  1  stem^  140 
colere^.  X37 

collections  of  persons  xoo  c  \  of  things  xoof 
collective  nouns  with' plural  verb  577 

COIUS  X20,  X2I 

comburere/.  x$\  s.  v.  uro 

comedo  p.  X07:  comedim  280;   comesttun 

p.  X38  {s.  v.  edo) 
comes  X45 

comitium,  comitia  distinguished  xox 
command  expressed  by  imperatiife  669:. 

subjunctive  614, 2 ;  dib&foll. ;  in  reported 

speech  768 
comminisci  34P 
commicus  330 
committere  ut  683  a 
commodum  324;  commodum  est  (impers.) 

62X,  tjjd:  tuo  commodo  504:  qumltao. 

commodo  fiat  7x0 
common  in  gender  gofln. ;  common  mmns 

42X  b 
commosti  306 

communis  alicui  cum  aliquo,  cf.  684 
comparative  degree  ofeuljectives  173 — 177  ; 

of  participles  x  77 ;  inflexions  qftyi  fln. ; 

stem  suffix  388;  with  abl.  ^measure 

496;  standard  s^3 
comparative    sentences     with    quantus, 
.  quam  683;  ut  7x5;  potius  quam,  quam 
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ut  700   6;   quasi,  tamquam,  &c.   witA 
sufy'.  660 :  ac,  tamquam  toitA  ind.  66z 

compendi  facere  533  o 

compercere/.  144^9  parco 

comperio,  comperior/^.  145  s.  v,  pario;  340 

compescere  ^.  145  s.  v.  pasco 

complere  with  gen.  atuiabl.  530 

completed  action^  tenses  of^%Z  foil. 

completion  ofpredicaU  433  a ;  by  adverbs^ 
&C.  438 

compos  has  consonant  stem.  146 

composition  402  foll.\  tuitk  prepositions 
used  absolutely  408;  also  (for  verbs) 
IT^foli'  andyy^x  used ^mtacttcally  \io 

compound  noun-stems  in  -10  390,  a  c 

concession  expressed  by  conditional  sen' 
tence^  si,  &c.  (*«3/)  650;  (zm</.)  651  t; 
by  ut,  ut  non  {ponseiutwe  subj.)  714  </; 
u«</.)  715  r;  3^  rhetorical  command 
isubj!)  676;  («>«>.)  677  tf;  ^^  direct  as- 
sertion (ind.)  677;  licet,  hccbit  (subf.) 
672;  (twa.)  677  c;  quam  vis,  &c.  (jw^'*.) 
676  b ;  (>W.)  677  d;  by  quamquam  (iftd.) 
•jxxb\fy  cum  {subj.)  732 ;  quom  (ind.)  733 

concretus  340 

condemnare  with  loc.  of  penalty  494;  jgv«. 
of  charge  527 

condicionibus  503,  2 

condition  expressed  by  subordinate  clause 
with  si,  msi  {jnd.)  641, 649 — 659;  (jsubj) 
640;  648 — 66x :  typical  examples  6a6  — 
630 ;  use  of  tenses  638 : 

by  su^rdinate  clatise  without  any 
particle  (^subj%)  650  a;  ind.  or  imper. 
651 ;  with  relative  {subj.)  650  b ;  {ftul.\ 
651  b ;  by  clause  with  absque  {subj.) 
650  a ;  w//A  dum  isubj.)  696 ;  tcr/M  lit 
{subi.)  684^;  714 <^: 

iy  a  word  or  phrase  (subj.)  642 ;  by 
abl,  of  circumstances  504,  505  ;  condi- 
tion suppressed  644;  reported  746;  ^jr- 
pressing  a  thing  to  be  done  748 ;  or  as- 
certained 747^ 

conducere  aliquid  (aciendun^  559 

confertim  227 

confestim  227 

congiarium  394 

con^us  915 

conivere/.  143  s.  v.  niveo 

conjugation  qjf  verbs  ^^^foll.  \  oldclassifi' 
canon  337,  338 ;  periphrastic  {so  called) 
i.e.  part,  fut,  with  sum  (iW.)  6x2, 
628 ;  isubj.)  6m,  6w  :  (jnf)  542,  765 

conjunction,  defiiua  j^\',  general  use  \z^  ; 
copulative  859  foU. ;  adversative  870, 
871;  disjunctive  872—874;  negative 
ZjZfoll.  ;  list  of  (with  adverbs)  zitfoll. 

conjunctive  f  another  name  for  subjunc- 
tive, or  some  parts  or  uses  ef  same 

238,  4 
connecting  vowel  (so  called)  347 
connective  adverbs  423  a 
conquiniscere/.  137  ^ 
consciscere  mortem  sibi,  cf.  754 
conscius  facinoris  525  a 
'consecutio   temporum;'     general   rules 

621—625;  typical  examples  626— 626 
fonsecutive  subjunctive  633,  joafoll. ;  with 

subordinate  conditional  sentence   629, 

630,  65a 

L.  G. 


consobrinus  921  * 

consonants,  changes  of  ax  foil. ;  which  can 
begin  ^llables  x6 ;  consonant  noun- 
sUms  declension  xi^folL ;  classification 
132,  x^xfolL'f  consonant  conjugation 
9\6folL^ 

consuetudine  503,  3 

consul  declined  T3X ;  ahbrevtation  for,  cons, 
cos.  &c.  961  (2);  consulibus  as  note  of 
the  year  49X 

Gonsulari  potestate  502 

consulto  506,  507 

consumpsti  307 

continued  action  591 

contra  aza;  general  use  810 

contraction  of  vowels  46—50 

cooturbare  563 

convenire  with  ace,  469  a 

coordination  419;  coordinating  conjunc- 
tions %$gfou.  ',  position  of  words  com- 
mon  to  coordinates  789 

Coos  15s 

copia,  copiae  distinguished  loz 

copula  427 ;  copulative  conjunctions  859 
foil. 

cor  142 ;  cordi  esse  482 

coram  223;  use  811 

comus  X2Z ;  comu  declined- 120 

cors,  see  cohors 

Corybantes  168  {p.  59) 

cosj^r  consul  961  (2}  note, 

eras  230 

crasts  941 

credo  p.  X38  s.  v.  do ;  parenthetical  673 ; 
creduasaSo;  crederes  *one  would  have 
believed'  646 

Creon  declined  x66 

creterra  172 

creticfoot  922,  924  (a) ;  f^rse  931,  aa 

crime,  case  used  for  527 

crimen  37a 

crocire  396 

crude  form  78 

cms  declined  131 

Ctesipho  declined  x68 

cubare^  396^  p.  137 

cucumis  i^ 

cuiouimodi  aoo 

cujus  declined  90$ 

cum  (quom)   334:   general  use  720^756: 
typical  examples  634 ;  *  whenever'  {suoj.) 
720;   {ind.)    721;    *when'    {subj.)  ^22: 
{ind.)  735;   *to  the  time  when*   {ind.) 
727;    *  because*   {ind.)    729;    *  whereas, 
since*    {subj.)    728,    729:    *and  then* 
(ind.)    73s ;     'although'    {subj.)    732: 
(ind.)    733;    as   relative   adz'erb   (fuit 
tempus  cum)  subj.  706 ;  {ind.)  707 ;  cum. . . 
tum  (subj.)  736;  (ind.)  737:  cum  prae- 
sertim  (subj.)  734 ;  cum  diceret,  *  saying 
as  he  did'  724  :  audtvi  cum  diceret  726 
cum,  com  *with*  224;  general  use  809; 
position  798 ;  accent  73 ;  cum  eo  ut  684  ; 
ivto  nouns  joined  hy  cum  may  have 
plural  predicate  579 
-cundo-  suffix  to  guasi'Participiai  stems 

365 
cupere  p.  137 ;   with  in/in.   541 ;    with 

infin.  object  clause  535 
cupressus  z2x 

27 
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cur  ^^%^jak.deP*ttd.  questions  750 
curae  esse  473  B  ;  cj.  603 ;  habere  483  b 
curate  with  gerundive  552;    with  ^ass. 

part.  559 
cwTTtx^  and  compounds  p.  137 
curriculo,  ctursu  503,  a 
curvus  353 
cyathus  915 


Ti  final  in  dbl.  sing.  19,  X03,  X15;  append- 
ed to  me  and  te  191 ;  neuter  ace,  0/  prO" 
nouns  Z94 
dactylic  verse  926 
damnare  capite  495;  voti  537 
dare^  inflexions  262 ;    compounds  p.  X38 ; 
with  predicative  dative  482  b ;  with  ace. 
of  gerundive  552;    of  past  part.   559; 
with    infin.    Jbject'clause    534;     dare 
nuptum'  466 ;  operam  with  inf.  534  a ; 
pessum  X17;    verba  alicul  468;    da  bat, 
dedit  distinguished  591,  3 
daremus  analysed  241 
datatim  227 

Dative  of  2i-stems  in  plur.  104;  ofc-stems 

X07;    of  n^stems  130;    qf  ego  191;    of 

pronouns  adj.  196;  general  ttse  427  b, 

473;  contrasted  with  other  cases  453, 

454;  use  of  gerund  548 ;  of  stems  in  -tu 

554  J  ^^  genitive  480 ;  y&r  prepositional 

phrase  475 ;  <j/i!!^  compound  verbs  474  ^ 

expressing  agent  476;  indirect  object 

47 4\  person  juds^ng  477;  person  inter- 

estea  {ethical)    478;  person  possessing 

479;  work  contemplated  4Z1 

Medicative  dative  {of  purpose)  482 

dative  in  various  senses-  after  ade- 

quitare    475 ;     advorsum    venire    802  ; 

aspici    476;   bene    440  d;    credi    569: 

dare  474,  482  3;    decemviri  481;  defen- 

dere  474^;  desinere  475;   dicere  474  a; 

dolet  575  c;  ducere  482  ^;  elapsus  474  ^; 

em  479 :  en  478 ;  esse  479 — 482 ;  flebilis 

476 ;  habere  474,  482  b ;  imperitare  474  b ; 

imponere   475;     incumbere   475:     labi 

473  a;  lex  481;  licet  474 «»  537  ^i  n»it- 
tere  482  c;  nocere  474  a;  nomen  est 
44x3;  nubere  474  a;  parcere  474  a; 
persuasumst  569 ;  placet  575  e ;  praeponi 

474  b  i  relinquere  482  c ;  ridere  474  a ; 
servires53;  signum  473,^;  similis  474  c; 
vac  479,  velle  474  a;  vertere  482  3 

de  prep,  general  use  812:  in  composition 
813,  4x0;  sometimes  after  relative  798; 
used  after  sAmon&n,  &.c  529 

-de  suffix  230 

deabus  104 

debeo  p.  140  {s.  v.  habeo)  ;  with  infin. 
534 «,  541;  with  perf.  infin.  541  a\  in 
apoclosis  to  conditional  sentence  t2Z^  652  a 

decern  septem,  or  septem  decern,  '&c.  xU6 

decemvin  with  gerundival  dative  481 

decet  not  really  impersonal  575  a 

decies  233;  centena  milia  x88  (3);  value 
909,  QIO 

decipi  laborum  530 

declensions^  Properly  two  82,  xo^folL, 
1^0  foil. ;  old  division  into  five  83 

decon  esse  482  a 

decumanus  368 


defective  nouns  XX7;  adjectives  175,  176; 

verbs^  see  in  339 
defit,  &c.  265 

dein  226 ;  deinceps  330 ;  deinde  220,  326 
delere/.  143  s.  v.  lino 
demonstrative  pronouns y  see  pronouns 
-dem  €U  suffix  225 
demum  224 

denarius  cidj.  180 ;  coin  909 
dentals  4  \  dental  verb-stems  have  supine 

in  -sum  334 ;  noun-stems  357^^. 
denuo  2x3  (2) 
deorsum  2x4 
deponent  verbs,    infiexions   258;    list   of 

340;  meaning  and  use  $b$f  567 
derivative  suffixes  of  noun-stems  345  (3) , 

"^Afifoll. ;  of  verb-stems  398 — 400 
desideraiive  verbs  in  -uri-  400  ^^ 
desinere/.  X48  s.v.  sino;  desii  306;  desi- 

tus  sum/.  148,  5.  V.  sino 
desistere/.  \^  s.v.  sisto 
despexe  307 

destiti  p.  X48  s.  vv.  sino  and  sisto 
desuper  228 
deunx  X89,  3 

devorti  566,  2 ;  /.  15X  s.  v.  verto 
deus  declined  xx6;  gen.  pi,  deum  Z15  ^ 
dextans  189,  3 
dexter  xio  ^ 

di  meliora  472;  di  vostram  fidem  ib. 
di-  in  composition  23 
diaeresis  941 
die  276 
dicere  with  infin.  object  sentence  542;  di- 

cor    scribere,    &c.    544;    dicet,    dixerit 

aliquis  647,  i;   nee  cito  dixerim  644  3; 

cum  diceret  724 ;  audivi  cum  diceret  725 ; 

quod  diceret  742;   quod  dicas  744;  dixi 

59X,  T ;  dixisse  541  a;  dico  often  omitted 

583 ;  dixti  307 
dicto  audiens  esse  402  e ;  561 ;  turpe  dictu 

554 ;  dignum  dictu  rf  556 
Dido  X59  ^ 
dies  declined  xo6 ;  dies  noctisque  458  A.  2; 

cf  460 ;  die  quinti  484  A.  2 
ante  diem    (a.  d.)    917;    paucis  ante 

diebus  804 ;  in  dies  820  b 
dijference,  amount  of  in  ahl.  496^ 
dignari,  digpius  with  abl.  495 ;  dignus  qui 

with  subj.  680;  dignus  with  inf.  540.  (2; 
dimeter  923  ^ 

dimidia,  dimidium  XS9,  t,  6 
diminutival  sn fixes  of  nouns  375 — ^377 ;  ^ 

verbs,  in  -ta-  400 
diphthongs  xi ;  quantity  52,  i 
dirimere  28 

dis-  in  composition  8x4 
discere  /.  X37 ;  contains  inchoative  suffix 

296  a;  cf  305> 
discrucior  animi  485 

disjunctive  conjunctions  872,  873  ;   nega- 
tive 881 
disjunctive  qttesiions,  direct  877 ;  indirect 

75a 
dissensio  reipublicae  525  b 
dissicere  p,  X40  s.  v.  jacio 
distance,  expressed  by  ace,  459;  C^  5'o 
distributive  numerals  X78;  use  of\9&' 
diu  215 
dives  with  abl.  498;  with  gen.  cf  530 
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dittrnus  367  ^ 

dxvunxybr  divoram  1x5  3 

dixti  307 

-^Cf  suffix  of  noun-stems  365;  0/  adverbs 
ai5 

docere  with  two  ace.  470 ;  ttntk  object  and 
infin.  534  3 

dodrans  189 

dolere  with  infin.  object  clause  535;  im- 
personal with  dat.  575 

dolo  503,  3 ;  malo  503,  x 

domare/.  z^8 

domus  declined  121;  domi  485;  domum 
scribere  464 ;  domo  509 

-don-  suffix  0/ nounstepis  144,  37X 

donee,  donicum,  donique  324;  *  until* 
subj.   692;    {ind.)  693;    *  while*  {ind.) 


i^i 


dubitative  subj.  674 

dxxMxto/olloTved  by  quin,  an,  &c.  68x 

dubius  quin  639,  630 

ducere  withered,  dative  482  ^j  due  376 

dudum  234 

duint  380;  duas  ib. 

-dum  enclitic  224 

dum,  general  use  of  693 — 697;   *  whilst* 

usually  withpres.  ind.  5g$ ;  even  though 

dependent  on  infin.  765  c 
dummodo  6^ 
duo  inflexions  of  183 ;  duodeviginti  183, 

x86;  duae  partes  189 
dupondius,  coin  90^ ;  applied  to  length  9x3 
duration  of  timet  in  ace,  460;  abL  493 


E  see  ex 

e  takes  place  of  a  in  root  34;  in  suffixes 
35 ;  V  ^  36 ;  changed  /<>  i  38 ;  omitted 
39 ;  specially  used  before  r  or  two  conso- 
nants 4x ;  in  connexion  with  other  vowels 
457-50 

e,  adverbs  ending  in  2x6—230 

eabus  sox 

*each  other^  how  expressed  in  Latin  908 

eadem  opera  {abL)  503,  z 

eapse  203 

ebur  145 

ecastor  4x7 

ccce  3x8;  eccere  4x7;  with  nom,  456; 
with  ace.  473 

ccquis  208 ;  use  qf^^ 

ecthUpsis  941 

edepol4i7 

edere,  esse  inflexions  of  96^ ',  edim  380 

edoctus  militiam  476 

egenus,  egere  with  gen.  530;  abl.  see  498 

ego  declined  190 

ehem  4ii6 

ei  [dat.pron.)  3ox 

eij,  eja  4x6 

-eio-  suffix  of  noun-stems;  how  pnh 
nounced  17 ;  vocative  of  suck  stetns  xx3 

elephans,  elephantus  declined  166 

elision  64 

-ella-  <?r-ela-,  noun-sufflx  378 

ellipse  9^z;  <fsubstantiz/es  j^B— 450:  with 
certain  adjectives  447;  of  verbal  pre- 
dicate  58X— 585 ;  TuitA  ace.  of  exclama- 
tion 473;  of  apodosis  658;  with  quasi 
6C0;    in  wiskes   663;   witk   quaerere. 


tentare,  &c.  748     in  fragmentary  eX' 

Pressions  440 
em  416 

emere/.  138 ;  witk  locative  of  price  494 
eminus  230 

emphasis,  effect  on  position  of  words  791 
en  with  nom.  456;  with  ace.  472;  with 

dat.  and  ace,  478 
-en-  {,gen.  -in-)  suffix  of  noun-stems  14^ 
enallagef  grammatical  341;    rhetorical 

947. 

enclitics  72 

-endo-  suffix  of  gerund  365 

endo  old  form  of  in  3x5 

enim  336;  at  enim  677  3;  87X,  3;  neque 
enim  878 

enixa/.  143  s.  v.  nitor 

eo  */ go f*  see  ire 

CO  *  thither*  3xq  (4) 

eo  '^  «0  much  496 

epenthesis  94X 

epexegesis  948 

epicoena  89 

Epirus  declined  X53 

epistolary  tenses  604 

epulae  xx7 

eques  146;  declined  xv^ 

equidem  225 

equos  ^r  ecus  43 

'tX'for  -us-,  -es-,  <7r  -is-  s8 ;  neuter  noun" 
stems  in  -er- 145 

eram  385,  359 

"txepetf.  suffix  for  -erunt  374 

erepsemus  307 

erga  3x3 ;  use  ofBx^ 

ergo  3x3  (x) ;  use  of  as  postposition  8x6 

-eri  (-enm,  -ero)  verbal  tense  suffix,  quan- 
tity of'x  38x 

'Cns  passive  suffix  ^ndpers.,  how  formed 
370 

-emo  suffix  of  noun^stems  367 

-ero  noun-stems  in,  how  declined  X09 

erubescere  with  ace.  469  b 

-erunt  ydpers.  piur.  perf.,  quantity  of 
penult  of^-j^ 

es  *thou  art,'  quantity  360;  often  loses 
vowel  960 

esse  and  compounds,  inflexions  of  350— 
36x;  use  in  predication  428  b;  often 
omitted  584,  585;  position  in  sentence 
791,  3 ;  with  oblique  cases  and  adverbs 
438  a;  male  esse  alicui  7x3  a;  with  da- 
tive of  Possessor  479;  predicative  ^Z'la; 
work  contemplated  j^B\\  abl.  of  descrip- 
tion 502 ;  with  gerund,  &c.  551;  with 
past  participle  590;  with  future  parti- 
ciple 612:  in  apodosis  628;  longum  est, 
melius  fuit,  &c  643;  est  qui,  est  cum 
704,  706,  707;  ut  est  715  <^,  e;  nihil  est 
quod  708 ;  cf.  750 

esse  *  to  eat*  364 

et  338 ;  general  use  of  860 — 865 ;  et  quidem 
in  tAlies  677  b\  et  ipse  86z;  et  non, 
et  nullus,  &c.  878 

•et-  (-it)  noun-stems  in  143 

etiam  3,33;  in  questions  of  surprise,  &c. 
675  b',  c;  etiam  si  {subj'.)  650 r;  {ind.) 
651  c 

-cto  suffix  of  noun-stems  359 

et  si  {ind,)  65X  c,  *  and  yet*  87X,  6 

27 2 
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cuge,  eugipae4Z7^ 

ex,  ec»  e  230 ;  general  use  8z^ ;  in  compos, 
8x8;  408,  2;  410;  ex  animi  sententU 
8x7;  712  a;  e  republica  8x7;  e  re  nata 
817;  heres  ex  asse  189;  ex  ante  diem, 
&c  917  ■ 

exadversum  803  • 

examen  23 

excelsus/.  X36«.  v.  cello 

exclatnaitonSf  accusative  in  472;   in/in, 

exest   eats  out   265 

exinde  320 

exitio  esse  482  a 

expectare  dum  with  subj,  692  a ;   si  748 ; 

with  dep.  question  750 
expensi  latio  406  c 
exte  357,  3 
extinxem  307 

extra  2x2;  general  use  8x9 
extrinsecus  226 


F  hew  pronounced  4 

faber  aeclined  X09 

Fabia  ahl.  512 

fac  276;  fac  sciam  used  parenthetically 

facere  and  comp,  p.  138 ;  passive  (fieri) 
264;  half  compounds  4x3;  other  com" 
pounds  412,  415 ;  with  obi.  pred.  434 : 
aliquid  alicujus  513;  lucri  533  b\  cer- 
tiorem  facere  529,  535;  with  abl.  499; 
with  sacra  understood  563;  mecum  563 ; 
with  subJ.  see  under  666  \  facere  non  pos- 
sum quin  7x2  3;  faxo  291:  used  paren- 
thetically 67X;  quid  opust  facto  507; 
factum  as  answer  to  a  question  886 

facessere/.  X38 

isiCxWs/ortns  superlative  rj^b;  351;  facile 
2x7 

fallere  with  secondary  pred.  557 

familias  gen.  sing.  X03 ;  cf.  40(3  c 

fan/.  X39f.  v.  fatur 

-fariam  compounds  qfxi^ 

fas  X42 

faxo,  faxim  291.  3 ;  also  see  facere 

fel  X42 

femur  145 

fendere/).  159 

fenus  unaarium  91  x 

ferbul/.  139J.  V.  ferveo 

fere  55.  2^6 

ferire/.  139;  cf.  festus  331  [p.  132) 

ferox  linguae  526 

ferre  264;  compounds  qft  p.  X39;  fer  276; 
fers,  fert  270 

fessus/.  X38  s.  V.  fatisco 

festus  331  Xp.  132) 

fides  107 ;  fidei  commissum,  fidejubere405a; 
bona  fide  503,  z 

fidicen  90;  cf  415 

fieri  264;  alicujus  5x7 ;  fit  ut  with  subj.  633, 
7x23.    See  also  {siCeTe 

flamen  {m.)  144 


fiuere/.  im 
fodere,  fodiri  jJ.  X39 


foot  in  Prosody  922 
foras  2to;  use  264;  foris  232;  use^  see  ex- 
ample in  494 


fore  259  (/.  X05);  fore  ut  543(2);  mlssum 

fore  543  (3) 
forem,  &c.  260 
formonsus,  formosus  363 
forsan,  forsitan  328;  with  subj.  754;  vnth 

ind.  755 
fortassis,  fortasse  333;    quaeret  fortasas 

647 ;  fortassis  abstulerit  645  b 
forte  2x7,  503,  3 ;  nisi  forte  653 ;  si  forte 

fortuito  3x3,  cf.  500 
fractions^  expression  ofiBg 

franeere/.  139;  fregisxo;  31* 

fraudi  esse  482  a 

frugi  X75 

frui^.  Z40;  with  abl.  500 

frunisd  p.  X40  s.  v.  fruor 

frustra  2x2 

fuam  &c.  260 

fueram  {compared  with  eram)  amatus  590; 
amaturus  6x3 

fui  259  {compared  with  sum  and  eram) 

amatus  590;  amaturus  6x2;  fuerim  witk 

fut.  part,  in  apodosis  to  a  conditumal 

sentence  tsq^  630;    fuisses  630;  fuisse 

with  do  in  reported  speech  765 

funditus  231 

fungi/.  Z40;  with  ahl.  500;  with  ace,  500 

furere/.  140 

furtim  337 

Future  simple  indie.  383,  284 ;  use  ofsgo, 
600—  603 ;  in  conditional  sentences  641  a ; 
in  and  person  used /or  imperative  66$  b  ■ 
completed  indie.  304,  305 ;  use  of  590, 
609;  in  conditional  sentences  6\tb\  with- 
out si  65Z ;  of  repeated  actions  731 

imperative  613;  669^:  infinitive^,  see 
fore  and  periphrases  with  participles 
543)  543 

participle  act.  336,  384;  with  ind. 
and  subj.  of  esse  6xs;  in  apodosis  of 
conditional  sentences  6^%',  inconsecutive 
sentettces  633 ;  with  quod  635 ;  in  de- 
pendent questions  635,  4;  and  other 
sentences  636;  with  infin.  of  esse  543; 
also  768 

future   in   -so   -sim   39X — 393;    also 
6x0 

futurum  esse  ut  543;  futunim  fuisse  ut 
765,  768 

fuvit  360 

G  when  first  used  3 ;  often  omitted  h^ore 
n  z6 ;  before  m  21,  23 

Gaius  denoted  by  C  96X,  z  ;  quantity  62  c 

Galliambic  verse  9^4 

gaudere/.  140 ;  with  inf.  534;  with  past 
part,  [for past  infin.)  585 

gelu  abL  ^gelus  Z2x 

gemere/.  140 

Gender t  meaning  and  expression  ofSt^  fia, 
86—89 ;  of  persons,  animals,  6f'c.  tjofoU, ; 
ofsi'Stems  xo3,  105;  oi  osteins  u -3,  •'M  • 
qfyx'Siems  x%o\  cf  v-stems  X34  folL  ;  of 
consonant-stems  X4x  foil. ;  use  of  in- 
flexions of  gender  443 — ^445  ;  attraction 
of  gender  ^$x 

Gefittive  in  ^as  and  -ai  X03 ;  in  -um  104, 
ZX5 ;  of  pronouns  X94;  general  use  438, 
5x5;  difference  from  other  cases  453, 
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454  J  possessive  515,  516;  of  *  divided 
luhoU^  i.  e.  partitive  520,  522 ;  of  defi' 
nitioH  523;  descriptive  524;  objective 
525;  secofidary  after  verbs^  &*c.  527 
foi/. ;  gerundial  550 ;  supplied  by  pos^ 
sessive  adj.  518;  interckangeetble  with 
dative  480 ;  for  locative  494 

after  absolvere  527;  abstinere  530; 
accusare527;  acervus  523^;  admonere 
529;  aliquid  522:  ambiguus  525^;  ami- 
cissimus  516;  certiorem  facere  529;  con- 
tentio  525  b ;  damnatus  527 ;  decipi  530 ; 
dies  (spatii)  523  b\  egere  530;  ergo  816 ; 
facere  (lucri)  523^;  fessus53o;  imperium 
525^;  implere  530;  incertus  525  3;  in- 
star  516;  interest  517;  interritus  525^; 
manifestus  527  j  medium  520;  minor  526 : 
mirari  528;  misereri  528;  nihil  (reliqui) 
522 :  numerus  (trecentorum)  523 ;  oblivisci 
529;  occultus  526;  i^aenitet  528:  piget 
528;  plenus  530:  potiri  530;  pudet  528; 
quod  522 ;  refert  519 ;  refertus  530;  reus 
527;  scelus  (viri)  523  b-,  suspectus  527; 
taedet  528 ;  tenax  525 ;  tenus  854 ;  uter- 
que  520 

Geruful  and  gerundive^  formation  offn^ 
365;  geTteral  use  of  ^4^',  accusative  54J  \ 
ablative  549 ;  dative  548 ;  genitive  530 ; 
nominative  551 

as  obi.  fred.  552  a ;  as  mete  attribute 
SS2  b ;  with  agent  in  dative  476 ;  some" 
^  times  in  abl.  with  ab  476 

gi|;nere/.  140;  contains  reduplication  ^$$ 

-gino-,  -gno-,  adjective  suffix  367 

-ginta,  numeral  suf^x  358 

Gly conic  verse  930,  17;  stanza  938  C.  D. 

gni6{3) 

gnascor/.  143  s.  v.  nascor 

-j^on-  (-gin-)  suffix  of  substantives  371 

Graecism  942 

gratia,  gratiae  zoor,  zoz ;  gratiis,  gratis  232, 
S03f 

gravatim  227  (i) 

Greek  nouns^  declension  of  148 — Z72 

gregatim  227  (2) 

grex  Z42 

grus  Z42 

grypsz67 

H,  sound  of  8 ;  often  omitted  43 ;  uncer- 

tain  8 
habere  with  ind.  obj.  474;  withpred.  dot. 

482  b  \  with  gerundive  552 ;  with  past 

part.  559;  with  in/in.  $34  a ;  compounds 

ofx^o 
habitual  action^   expressed  by  imperfect 

605 ;  with  cum  \jnd.)  72Z  ;  {^stihj.)  720 
hactenus  854 

Ytajtcfor  nom.fem.  plUr.  200 
hau,  haud  228,  876 ;  use  877  ;  haud  scio  an 

,   73a 

haurire^.  Z40 
have  =ave/.  136 
hebes  140 
hei  416 

HeUenism  94a 
hem  416 
hendiadys  94a 
hercle  4Z7 
here,  heri  aaz,  491 


heredium  9Z4 

heres  Z47,  2;  ex  deimce  8Z7 

heroic  verse  926 

heros  declined  158 

heus  416 

hexameter  {dactylic)  926 

hiatus  65 

hibemus  367 

hibus  200 

hie  declined  zoo \  use  of  890;  hie  {adv.) 

221  (3) ;  his  annis  492 ;  hoc  populo  504 ; 

hoc    praemii  522;    hoc   pugnatur    &c. 

570;  quo...hoc  683,  2 
hieraps  29 
hinc  226 
hinnus  9a 

Hipponactean  verse  933, 28 ;  stanza  938  R. 
historical  injln.  539 
historical  present  594 ;  perfect  608 
hodie  216;  hodieque  219 
homo  Z30,  Z44 
homoeoteleuton  948 
homonymia  948 
honos,  honor  Z45 
horrere  aliquem  469 
horsum  2Z4,  856 
HS^2V7     IH^C-    (7' 
hue  2Z3 
humane,   humaniter    229  (z);   humanitus 

23Z 
humi  485 
hypallage  943 
hyperbaton  94a 
hyperbole  948 
hyphen  942 
hypothetical  sentences  626,  62^foll.\  with- 

out  condition  expressed  642.   644;   in 

vndpers,  sing.  subj.  (*you*^  one  )  646; 

hypothesis  in  dep.   interrog,  or  consec. 

sentence  652  a.  '2;  b 
hysteron  proteron  948 

i  in  root  from  a,  e,  or  yx  34:  in  suffixes 
front  o  %6',from  u  "iTyfrom^  e  j8;  often 
omittea  y^\  arising  from  assimilation 
40;  has  special  affinity  to  some  conso- 
nants 4z,  ^y^from  i  -H  e  49;  frofn  i  +  i 

50 
i  from  ae  39 ;  from  o  -H  i  47 ;  from  14-1 

tf  r  I  4- 1  50 
i  remains  before  a,  o,  u,  e  49;    treated 

as  consonant  44;    quantity  of  $6\  in 

Perf.  and  comp.fut.  28z 
i  tngen.  sing,  ofo-stems  iz2:  in  voc.  sine. 

zia;  in  gen.  sin^.  o/u-stemsizz  (f.  4c5; 

in  abl.  sing,  of  \-stems  124,  Z34;  in  gen, 

pi.  Z23,  Z25 

1  noun-stems  tn,  declension  of  Z23 — Z28; 
distinguished  from  cottsonant  stems, 
132;  classification  of  Z33 — Z40;  Greek 
stems  Z62 — Z65 

i  eidverbs  in  22  z 

i  verb  stems  in  303 ;  derivatives  397,  4 ; 

400 
X  ends  perf.  ind.  jst  pers.sing.  268;  with- 

out  other  suffix  318;    in    ii    306;   as 

characteristic  of  pres.  subf.  279,  a8o; 

as  original  subjunctive  suffix  282 
jacere  in  comp.  p.  Z40 
jacere  *to  be  prostrated*  564 
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jam  233;  jam.. .jam  867 
latnb  922 ;  iambic  verse  933 
iano-  noun-suffix  368  , 

-ibamy(7r-iel^m  334 

ibi  SOI,  323 

ibis  X70,  3 

ibo  834 

ibus  {from  is)  20X 

-ico-  noun-suffix  354,  355;  -iqvo  355;  -ici- 

356  .  . 
icot'ricio  *  I  strike*  p.  141 
id  ^enus  463 ;  id  temporis  460 
idcirco  21^ Jin.,  806 
idem  decitned  ao^i  idem  ac  66t 
identidem  235 
-idon-  noun-suffix  371 
idus  (//.)  100  e\  z3o;  place  in  calendar 

917 
-ie   noun-stenu  in,  declined  xo6;  suffix 

.390 

jecit  Perf.  0/  jacio  /*.  140;  0/  ico  or  ido 

.  >•  HI 
jecur  14s 

-ienSf  -ies  adverbial  suffix  333 

-iensi-  noun-suffix  364 

-ier/«j*.  »■«/".  288 

igitur  328;  /Zeur^  /»  sentence  793 

ignaviter  229 

i^oscere/.  143;  how  compounded  4fi&  c 

-igon  noun-suffix  371 

-ii  in  gen.  0/0-s terns  xx2 

-ili-  noun-suffix  379 ;  -ili-  381 

ilia  (/>/.)  zoo  tf 

ilicet  ^05  a 

ilico  (illico)  213 

-ilia-  verbal  suffix  400 

ille  declined  197;  use  ofBgo 

illic  declined  199 

illim  226,  236 

'illimo-  superlative  stem  X74  (/.  62) 

iliius,  quantity  of  penult  of  62 

-illo",  -illulo-  noun-suffixes  377 

illo,  illuc  A^/s'.  3x3  (4),  236 

>im  adverbial-suffix  326,  227;  accusative 

of  {'Stems  124,  X34;  in  pres.  subj,  379, 

380 
imber  declined  X35 
immane  quantum  685 
immo  3x3;  i?t  answers  886;  iromo  vero, 

see  example  in  641  a 
-imo-  (-umo-)  noun-suffix  35X,  353;  ^  X74 
impedire  cottstruction  681 
imperare,    cf.    474;    imperor   with  injin. 

536  « 
Imperative  mood,  how  formed  27s — 378; 

use  of  tenses  613;  general  use  669;  r<7»- 
trastedvuith  subj.  614,  2;  »«  protasis  of 
conditional  sentence  65  x;  in,  apodosis 
655 ;  Mftf  with  <^uin  675  f ;  to  make  a  con^ 
cession  677;  with  modo  677  ^;  expressed 
in  orat,  obi.  by  subjunctive  765,  768 
Imperfect  indicative,  formation  285;  9ud 
pers.  stng.  pass,  in  6fc.  87X;  general 
distinction  from  other  tenses  587 — 591 ; 
special  uses  603 — 606;  use  in  letters  604; 
with  postquam  606 ;  in  conditiotial  sen- 
tences 641 ;  in  statements  of  duty,  possi- 
bility 6f^c.  643;  in  apodosis  to  condition^ 
al  sentences  628,  652;  where  subj,  might 
be  expected  654 


Imperfect  subjunctive  28X,  286 ;  general 
uses  6x8,  630;  dependent  on  historical 
present  62  x,  622;  in  hypothetical  etnd 
conditional  sentences  638;  typical  ex- 
amples 636,  637;  in  jussive  sentences 
670;  in  final  sentences  678;  in  hypo- 
thetical sentences,  how  expressed  in 
orat.  obL  765 

Impersonal  verbs  575;  in  passive  voice 
569;  with  neuter  pronoun  570;  imper- 
sonal use  of  passive  participle  560,  506 

implere  with  ace.  and  gen.  orabl.  530 

imponere  with  ace.  and  dat.  475 

impraesentiarum  325 

impune  217,  3 

in  prep,  general  use  820;  in  composition 
82Z ;  cf.  \i.o  \  in  dies  820  b ;  in  vicem  820 

in-  *not'  in  composition  408,  1  c,  a 

inceptive  or  inchoative  verbs  296,  397^  5 

incessere/.  141 

incomplete  action,  tenses  ofsliA — 591 

incumbere  with  dat,  475 

inde  220 

Indefinite  subject  of  yrd.  pers.  omitted 
574 ;  expressed  by  second  pers.  and  subj, 
646;  b^  aliquis,  &i'c.  with  indie.  647,  x 

Indicative  mood;  general  use  586;  dis- 
tinction  of  tenses  587  foil. ;    in  state- 
ments of  ^  duty,'  'power' 6f*c.,  6421  *  pur- 
pose* withfut.  part.  612;  in  the  folloTv- 
ing  sentences  : 
ca  usa  I,  quod,  quia,  &c.  ^4x ;  cum  729 : 
comparative,  aliusac,  idemac,quasi, 
&C.   66z;  tantus...quantus,  tam...quam, 
&C.  683,   x;   eo...quod,   eo...quo,  quam 
683,  3;  ut,  sicut,  &c.  7x5;  citius  quam 
699: 

concessive,  with  sane,  at  enim,  &c. 
677;  etsi,  si  maxime  6^1  c\  quamvis  677 
d\  quamquam  7x1  b\  ut  715  c,  cum 739, 

733- 

conditional,  in  aPodosis  and  pro- 
tasis 641 ;  in  apodosis  (protasis  in  subj.) 
653,654;  cf.  628;  in  protasis  without  ^ 
6$x\  with  imperative  apodosis  655;  sub- 
junctive apodosis  657 ;  expressing  *  thing 
to  be  ascertained'  •j/^'j : 

dependent  on  infinitive  76X,  x;  on 
subjunctive  761,  2 : 

definitive  with  qui  679^  703 — 709^ 
753;  wt/Aut  715  «: 

interrogative  675,  740,  751;  re- 
peating words  of  other  speaker  757 : 

limiting  71  x : 

relative,  qui  6sx  3,679, 703--709»739» 
753}  *such'  Jig  b\  ut  qui  683;  quippe 
qm  719;  quantus  683;  quisquis,  quicun- 
que  7x1  b,  72X  : 

substantival  with  quod  713: 

temporal  with  cum  725 — 737;  donee, 
dum,  &c.  693—697,  765 ;  antequam,  prius- 
quam  699;  ubi,  quoties,  &c  723;  post- 
quam 606,  61X  c,  723; 

in  the  midst  of  orat.  obi.  778,  779;^ 

in  clauses  with  faxo  671;  forsitan 
75^;  fortasse  677,  cf.  645  a,  b\  nescio 
quis  755 ;  nisi  forte,  nisi  vero  653 ;  modo 
7xx;  prout  7x5  a,  b\  quasi  6&1;  stye 
65  X  d\  sunt  qui  703 — 707;  satin'  ut,  vide 
ut,  687 : 
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in  the  following  expressions',  dicet 
alLquis  647;  dico  quod  sentio  753;  etiam 
taces?  675  c\  licet,  licebit  677  r;  melius 
erat  643;  non  dicam  691;  peream,  si... 
crat  657;  quam  vis,  quara  volet  676  bi 
advolone  675  a;  quod  scribis  743^  quod 
iacere  poteris  7x1  ^;  videro,  videris  667; 
videbis  667 

indidem  320 

indigere  with  gen.  or  abl.  530;  composi- 
tion o/'2i$ 

indirect  discourse  see  *  Reported  speech' ; 
gitestion  ofcontntatid  674  b ;  of  fact  750; 
rhetorical  {reported)  764 

indoles  140 

indu  [Jorxvi)  215 

inducer  artus  tunica  471  a 

induere  p.  141 :  induor,  indutus  tunicam 

indulgere/.  X41 

infestus  331 

Jnfinitivet  present  how  fomud  287,  a88  ; 
in  -sere  29X ;  perfect  304 ;  contracted yyf : 
classed  as  substantive  421 3,  its  chiy 
TCLcter  532 ;  general  use  533 :  use  of  its 
tenses  541—545;  use  as  object  534;  as 
oblique  predicate  535 ;  as  (^direct)  secon- 
dary predicate  536 ;  as  subject  537 ;  in 
exclamations  538;  as  primary  pred, 
(historic  injin. )  539 ;  in  rare  uses  540 ; 
in  reported  speech  {6^  foil. ;  in  rhetori- 
cal questions  764;  wtth  relative  765  b; 
often  omitted  with  past  part.  585 : 

used  (zff  various  ways)  after  Sitq\x\xva. 
erat,  &c.  643:  aptus  540  (2);  assuefieri 
534^;  audeo  534  a;  cupio  541;  debeo 
534  a;  desisto  534  a\  dicor  536,  544; 
dignus  540  (2) :  do  534/2;  doceor  534  b; 
est  536;  habeo  534  a',  inter  540  (4); 
jubeor  536;  licet  545;  maturo  534  a; 
mitto  534 «:  cf  540  (3);  natus  540  (3); 
operam  do  53i.  a ;  possum  534  a ;  praeter 
540  (4);  prohibeor  534  b ;  reperior  536  a ; 
scio  534  a;  soleo  534a;  tempus  est  540 
(i) ;  videor  5^6  a : 

accus.  wtth  in/in.  after  admoneo  53^ : 
assuefacio  534^;  auctor  sum,  certior  ho 
535:  cupio  535 ;  dico  535,  542;  doceo 
534^;  doleo  535 ;  memini  543  (4);  opus 
est,  oportet  537  a;  sino  535;  volo  535 

perfect  infin.  after  debeo,  malo,  pos- 
sum, &c.  54X  a ;  caveo,  volo  541  b ;  de- 
cuit535 

iniit  365 

infitias  1x7,  466 

infra  3x2;  general  use  822;   comp.   and 
super  I.  175 

inimicus  with  gen.  5x6 

injuria  503,  2 

-ino-  noun-iuffix  cf.  366,  367 ;  -ino  370 

inquam  368 ;  p.  14X 

insertion  of^  in  sumpsi,  &c.  39,  311 

insimulare  with  gen.  of  crime  527 

instar  with  gen.  516 

instare  with  inJin.  534  a 

inter  229;  general  use  823;  inter  se  833  a; 
908  b;  with  infin.  540  (4; 

intercludere  with  abl.  511 

interdicere  with  abl.  498 

interdum  224,  237 


interea  2x3,  237 

interest  Ciceronis  517;  mea  519 

intenbi  223 

interim  226;  cum  interim  735 

Interjections  4x6,  417 

Interrogative  Particles   204 — 208;     /n>- 
nouns  204 — 208:  See  also  *  questions* 

intervallum  4x0 

intonattis/.  X50f.  v.  tono 

intra  2x2;  comp.  and  superl.  X75  (/.  63); 
general  use  824 

Intransitive  vervs  defined  ffi^\  sometimes 
become  transitive  469 

impersonal  in  passive  565,  569;  with 
ace.  (of  extent)  450 — 46X,  cf  570;  or  cog' 
nate  461  bi  with  ind.  obj.  474;  'with 
abl.  of  part,  concertied  497 ;  have  gerund 

mtrmsecus  226 

intro  2x3;  general  use  824 

introrsus  3x4 

intus  231;  general  use  825 

invitare  hospitio  489 

-io  nouttrst^ix  390 — 394 

^ocineris  X45 

jocus  117;  joco  503,  8. 

-ion  noun-suffix  374;  declension  X30 

Ionic  feet  922,  a  majori  used  in  verse  935, 

23;  a minori935,  36 
-ios-,  -ior-  suffix  of  comparatives  388,  cf. 

174;  declension  131  Jin. 
Jovem  122 
ipse  declined  X95;  general  use  891,  893; 

ipsius^r  suum  ipsius  895 
•iquo,  -inquo  noun-suffix  355 
ire  inflexions  264;  ibo  284;  ibam  285:  use 

with  sujpitu  553 ;    to  form  passive  infin. 

^53;  inntias  ire  466,  117:  pessum,  venura, 

ire  117 ;  ibat  videre  533  C 
ironia  949 

irrauserit^.  147  s.  v.  ravio 
is  declension  ofioi ;  general  use  890 
-issumo-  noun-suffix  [superlative)  351,  X74 
iste  declension  of  X97,  general  use  890; 

isti  modi  X98 
ita  2X2;  ita...ut  with  final  sub  j.  684;  with 

consecutive  subj.  714;  with  indie.  *as.. 

so'  7x5  a\    *  although.. yet*  7x5  r;    ita 

yivam  ut  with  tndic.   715  /;  ita  vero, 

ita  est  in  answers  886 
-ita-  suffix  offrequentatiife  verbs  399 
-itano-  noun-suffix  368 
item  225 

iter  declined  145 ;  obiter  339^». 
iterum  334,  383 
ithyphallic  verse  928,  xo 
itidem  225 

-itie-  noun-suffix  392  ' 
.-ito-  noun-suffix  359 
jubere  3x1 :  /.  X4x ;  jubeo  eum  abire  534  b ; 

jubeor  dici  consul  536 
judex  declined  X29 
^ugerum  xxo;  contents  gi^ 
jugulus  XX7 
•mat  gen.  plur.  123 
jumentum  23 
jungere  29s ; /.  141 
-ivo-  noun-suffix  353 
Juppiter  X22 
juratus  340 
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-xvi&gert.  sing",  guantity  of  penult  of  da  a 

^us  143 

jusjurandum  itj,  406  3 

juvare  399;  p.  141;  juvat  with  ace.  and 

,  inf.syib 

juxta  3X3 ;  general  use  836 

K.  7 
Kal.  9x7 

1  hew  pronounced  5 ;  has  attraction  for  u ; 

U^r  e  4x  • 
labials  ^^ 
lac,  lacte  136 
lacessere/.  X4x 
lapidavit  {^mpers^  575 
laquear  X38 
lanra,  lama  44 
Latin  language  z 
lavare,  lavere  XX9/.  141 
laurus  xsx 

laus  143;  laudi  dare  483^ 
Icfi^ere/.  141 
lenibat  385 ;  lenibo  384 
-lento  nouh-suffix  358 
letters^    tenses    used    in,    intperf.    604; 

piuperf.  6xx  b\  mode  of  dating  9x7,  918 
Leuctra  96 

lex  143;  optn  faciundo  481 
libella  909 
libet/^.  143 
Hcere,  liceri/.  143 
licet  /.  X43 ;  with  infin.  6yj  0,  545 ;  with 

dat.  474i  civi  esse  Gaditano,  &c.  537c; 

with  suhj.  673,  677  r;   in  apodosis  to  a 

conditional  sufy'.  638 
-limo-  superl.  suffix  351;  174  3 
linerej^.  X43 
linquere  395,  \b\  p.  X43 
liquefacere  413 
liqui>^.  T43 
litotes  94^ 

locare  with  gerundive  553  a 
Locative  case  83,  Z\\  general  use  of  4,^2, 

484;  of  place  48s  ijolloived  by  relative 

adverb^  not  adjective  485   (p.  so6);  in 

apposition  to  abt,  with  in  487 ;  of  time 

when  491;  of  amount  494;  animi  485; 

belli  485;    oomi  X3x,  485;   dupli  494; 

humi  485  ;^  luci  491 ;  militiae  485  \  quanti 

494;  quotidie  491 
locus  XT^;  loco  488 
loeaoedtc  verse  939 
lubet,  see  libet 
lud  491 

lucri  facere  533 ;  de  lucro  812  e 
luere/.  143 
lues  X34,  I 
luxuria  declined  106 

TApronounced6\  when  final  \i^\  frequently 
omitted  xp,  63;  affected  by  elental  fol- 
lowing 36 ;  as  verbal  ending  of  \st  pers. 
sing.  367,  368 

xnacte  317;  esto  660  b 

Maeander  declined  x^-^ 

magis  333;  use  X76 

magister  383,  3 

magno  opere  503,  i;  magno  btare  *cost* 
495 


majestatis  absolvere  537 

maior  388 

male  317;  almost  negative  877  d 

malignus  367 

malo,  inflexions  of  363 ;  malim,  mallcm, 

&c.  644  a\  followed  by  subj.  673 
manceps,  mancipium  4x5 
mandare  415 
mane  3x7 
manedum  376 
manere/.  X43 
manes  X34,  3.  y. 
manifestus  331  (/.  X33) ;  with  gen.  of  crime 

527 

manus  120 ;  ad  raanum  Sox ;  mter  manus 
833  :  per  manus  83X 

mare  xy^fin. 

mas  X36 

masculine  gender  Z6foll. 

matertera  919 

maturare  with  inf.  534  a 

maturus  wit/igen.  526 

maximus  X75 ;  with  qtiam,  quantus  683*  z : 
ut  qui  maxime  683,  x. 

*  may  expressed  by  licet  628 ;  by  subj.  after 
permittit  631,  3  ;  after  ut  632  (2) 

means,  abl.  expressing  489,  499;  by  per 
831^ 

measure  of  difference  in  abl,  496 

med  X91 

meditari  340 

medium  viae  520 ;  in  media  urbe  53  x ;  me- 
dio, medio  tergo  486 

medius  fidius  4x7 

mehercules  4x7,  473 

mel  X42 

Melampus  169 

melior  declined  xyifn. 

melius  erat,  fuit,  &c.  with  inf.  643 ;  with 

memmi  /.  X42  s.  v.  -meniscor ;  vnth  gen* 
or  ace.  529;  with  pres.  a>id  perf.  infin^ 

Memmiadae  x$xc 

memor  inflexions  X40 

memoriter  229  (2) 

■men  noun-suffix  372 ;  declension  of  nouns 

in  130,  X44 
Menandru  X54,  4 
mensis  X4x 

mentem  alicujus,  venire  in  529 
merces  X47,  2 
merere/.  142  ;^.  153;  merito  2x3(2):  with 

hypothet,  suoj.  644  b 
meridics  xo6 

-met  suffix  to  pronouns  Z93 
metaphora  949 
metathesis  943 
metonymia  949 
Metre  923 

metuo  ut  with  subj.  686:  cf.  632,  3 
mens  declined  up  ;  use  X9T  ;  as  possessive 

gen,  5x8 ;  as  ohjective  gen.  535  b ;  raea 

refert,  interest  519 
mi  vocative  1x9;  dative  x9o,nc9x 
militiae  485 
mille  declined  184 ;  millia  spelling  xj^fln. : 

mille  nummum  52^  b 
minari  aliquid  alicui  cf.  468 ;  ni  eant,  &c. 

^351  3;  746;  ^th  inf  object'Clause  434 
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'XMXA  suffix  0/ ^nd pi.  pass.  272 

minime  as  negative  877  b ;  iit  answers  886 ; 

qiiam  minimum  224 
minister  383 
•mino  imperative  suffix  278 ;  noun-suffix 

366 
Minoidi  170 
minor  compar.  175;  capitis  526;  minoris 

as  gen.  of  price  494 
Minos  declined  158 
minus  as  negative  877  d;  sin  minus  652  d ; 

quominus  682  a,  and  note 
mire  quam  685 

miror  si  'iuitk  subj.  cf.  748  :  ind.  747 
minim  ni  747;  nisi  mirumst  747;  mirum 

quam  685  a 
mis  tgx 
miscere/.  143 

misereri/.  143;  with  gen.  538 
miseret  impers.  575;  >.    143;  «;>M  gen. 

528 
mittere/.  143;  auxilioCaesari  482  ^ ;  with 

infin.  of  object  534:  of  purpose  $^0(2) ', 

with  ad  and  gerundive  547;  «/;'M  xm- 

/zVf^  cf.  466,    553  ;   with   qui,  nt  ant/ 

stibj.  632.  z ;  680,  682 ;  missos  facio  559 
-mno  noun-suffix  366 
-mo  noun'suffix  351 
moderari/.  153 
modius  9x5 
modo  213  (x),  50^;    in  wishes  6C6b;    in 

concessions  (subj.)  676  r;  {itnper.)  677^; 

with  dum  in  provisoes  (subj.)  696;   x« 

restrictions  with  qui  {subj.)  710;  (zMi/.) 

711 ;  modo.. .modo  867 
non  modo...sed  689;  general  use  881, 

882 
moenia//.  zoof. 
•monio  substantival  suffix  393 
mordicus  230 
moribus  503,  a 

morte  multare  495  ;  mortem  obire  563 
raos  declined  i^if  142:  moribus,  503,  a 
mosteliaria  394 
fnotton,  goautff  accus.  464, 465 ;  dat.  473  a  \ 

motion  whetice  509,  510,  511 
mulcere  A  143 ;  sante  root  as  mulgere  395  b  • 

as  mulcare  40Z 
muliebris  138 
mulier  declined  X3Z 
multimodis  ^07,  232 
multiplicattves  179 
multus  with  gen.  520 ;  as  attribute-  521 ; 

452 ;  nmltae  et  graves  {not  multae  graves) 

865;  compar.  and  superl.  175;  multum 

(adverbial)  461 
mulus  9a 

municeps  146;  declined  cf.  129 
munus  145 

mutes  3 ;  mute  followed  by  liquid  x6  ;  62, 2 
myrtus  120,  X2x 


N,  sound  of  i ;  6 ;  affinity  tox^xi  inserted 

in  verb'Siems  .^^s 
nae,  see  ne  220 
naevus  353 
nam  223 ;  position  in  sentence  793 :  «/- 

pended  to  pronouns  308,  903 
nancisci/.  143 


nasci/.  143 

natura  503,  a 

natus  T(/tV/^  Oft:.  460 

nauci  1x7 

naufragus  41a 

navigium  41a 

navis  134:  declined  Z4 

ne  in  affirmations  a2o 

ne  negative  220,  375;  general  use  875 
foil. :  «c/iVA  f  jv^;.  6x4,  2 ;  m  wishes  604. 
666  3;  w«VA  j«A/:  668,  682,  &c.;  with 
imper.  669 ;  after  verbs  of  fearing  {subj. ) 
686;  ne  dicam  690;  ne...quidem  689, 
877  bf  88^;  after  non  modo  88x ;  ne  quis, 
ne  quandoy^  ut  nemo,  &c.  877  c 

ne  in  composition  875 

-ne  interrog.  particle  875,  752 

nee  simple  negative  219,  876 ;  disjunctive 
878 ;  belonging  to  subordinate  clause  879 ; 
necne  887,  752 ;  necnon  883 

necare/.  143 

necesse  est  with  subj.  672 

necne,  necnon,  see  nee 

necopinato  506 

nedura  with  subj.  688 

nefandus  408  c 

nefas  408,  a 

negative  particles  distinguished  %j%folL 

negligere,  neglexi  or  neglegi  p.  141  *.  v. 
lego 

nemo  144,  875 ;  um  qfi^ 

nempe  ax8 

nequam  323 

neque,  see  j»ec ;  neque  enim  878 ;  neque... 
et,  &c.  88a 

nequeo  a66 

nequi^uam  221 

ne  quis,  &.c.for  ut  nemo,  &c.  877  c 

nequiter  229 

nescio  408 ;  nescio  quis  755 

neve,  neu  ax8 ;  use  881  b 

nevis  263 

nevis,  nevult  a6j 

neuter  gender  86;  declension  82;  accus. 
used  adverbially  224,  461 

neuter  verbs  564;  passive  of  $69 

nex  142 

nexui/.  143  s.  v.  necto 

ni  aax ;  general  use  875 ;  quidni  with  subj. 
674  c ;  in  conditional  sentences  640,  64X ; 
^  minim  ni  747 

nihil,  nihilum  1x7;  nihil  aliud  quam  583; 
nili  of  value  494,  nihil  non,  non  nihir883 

nimis  23a 

Himium  aa4 

ningit/.  143 

nisi  aax;  general  use  with  subj.  6^  foil.: 
with  indie.  64  x  foil. ;  with  subj.  after 
exaggerated  statements  634,  3;  with 
report Ai  condition  746;  nisi  vero,  nisi 
forte  653 ;  with  abl.  of  circumstances 
505 :  with  participle  {datvoe)  557 

nitor>.  X43 

nix  X36  « 

-no  noun-suffix  366 

nocetur  565 

nocte  3X7 ;  cf.  491 ;  noctes  *  nights  through* 
460 

noetu  315 

noenum  324 


426 
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nolo  inJifjcUns  of  263;  noli  36a,  375;  wiiA 
in/in.  360 ;  nolo  videat  673 

nomen  deciitied  130;  mihi  nomen  est  with 
ncm.  441  a;  with  dative  441^:  nomine 
negligentiae  suspectus  504;  &ervu$  no- 
mine illo  502 

ftominal  adjectives  477c;  eulverbs  433  d; 
fiotninal  predicate  426 — ^436 

nominative  case  81  foU. ;  ceue  of  subject 
439,  3 ;  453 :  general  use  455—457 1  when 
called  vocative  457;  used  as  subject  to 
infin.  539;  as  sec.  pred.  after  infin. 
536,  568 ;  with  en,  ecce  456 ;  use  in  notn. 
of  gerund  and  gerundive  551 .  of  stems 
tn  -tion  /.  324  tiote\  of  stents  in  -bundo 
558:  of  passive  part.  560;  neuter  with 
passive  impersonal  570 

non  334 ;  general  use  876,  877 ;  with  juS' 
sive  sidj,  668,  670;  jussive  interrog. 
674;  consecutive  704;  in  restrictions 
7^4 c;  concessions  (ut  non)  714^:  et  non 
878 ;  an  non  887 

nonae  9x7 

nonne  885,  886 

nonnemo,  nonnullus,  &c.  883,  897 

nonnun^uam  337,  883 

non  quia,  non  quod,  &c.  (subj.)  740,  2; 
{ind.)  741  jln. 

nonvis  263 

xios  igoifor  me  904;  vcfhat  substitute  in 
reported  speech  767,  768  c;  Caesar's  use 
767 

noscere/.  143 

noster  general  use  ipz:  as  possessive  518, 
535;  nostrum  omnuim  5x8;  nostri,  nos- 
trum as  partitive  gen.  520 ;  as  objective 
535;  nostra  refert,  &c.  519 

nostras  137 

Noun  defined  471 ;  inflexions  ^foll.  '.for- 
mation of  341  foil. ;    arrangement  of 
noun-sumxes  350 

ns  often  for  nts  31 :  n  omitted  25 

nuljere  /.  144 :  with  dative  474 :  nuptum 
dare  466:  niipta/.  153 

nubes  declined  136 

nudius  tertius  407 

nudus  with  abl.  498;  nuda  pedem  471 

nuUus  195;  nulli  \gen^^  nul]ae(<^^.)  196. 
nuUjus,  &c.  used  for  neminis,  &c.  X96; 
nullius  rt\  for  nihili  1x7;  nuHus  non, 
nonnullus  883,  897 ;  ne  uUus  >2^  ut  nullus 
878 

num  324;  as  interrog.  885,  886,  751;  in 
indirect  questions  750 

Number t  noun-inflexion  of  ^'^  foil, ;  liable 
to  attraction  451 ;  use  of  verb  inflexions 
ijxfoll. 

Numerals  17^  foil, 

numerus  declined  X09;  numero  {fldv.")  313 

nunc  334  * 

nunciam  333 

nundinae  xoo  e 

nunquam  324 

minis  Z30 

nus(]uam  233 

nutiquam  (neutiquam;  223 

nuz  143 

O,  sound  of  7 1  X2;  shortening  of  o  32,  57; 
o  changed  to  u  34,  36;  also  to  e  and  i  36 , 


retained  after  v  42 ;  contracted  v/ith  i 

47 :  with  e  <^  i  48 :  in  istpers.  sing,  268 ; 

quantity  ivhen  final  56 
o  with  vocative  457;  with  accus.  473;  o  si 

663 
ob  322 ;  obs  230;  general  use  827 
object^  several  kinds  0/454 '  direct  in  accus. 

4(AfolL\  two  direct  objects  47o\  indirect 

object  {dat,)  474  foil. ;  secondary  ahject 

(gen.)  after  verbs  52;  after  nouns  525, 

527   fou,\    infinitive  534,   541;    infin. 

sentence  as  object  535 
obire  («:.  mortem)  563 
obiter  STgfin. 

oblique  cases  427,  438;  contrasted  453^  454 
oblique  oration^  see  oratio 
oblivisci  /.    144;    has   inchoatixte   sujffix 

296;  with  gen,  or  ace.  539 
obsolescere/.  X44 
obviam  333 
occalui  591,  4 
occasus/.  153 

occidere/.  x^6  s.  w.  caedo  andcaAo 
occidione  occtdere  503,  a 
occiput  X47 

occulere/.  144;  occultus  odii  536 
ocellus  377 
-oci  noun-suffix  356 
ocior  X75,  I 

odi/.  144;  odio  esse  482  a 
odor  145 

Oedipus  declined  169 
ohe  416 

-ola  verbal  stem-suffix  400 
olere/.  144 
olim  226 
oUi  <5rv.  198 

-olo  suffix  to  noun-stems  375 
omission  ofvoivels  39 ;  of  consonants  ^xfoll, 
omnimodis  407 
omnino  2x3 

omnis  134,  to  a;  omnium  nostrum  518 
-on-  noun-suffix  371;  -On  373,  374:  Greek 

stems  171 
-ono-  noun-suffix  369 
onomatopoea  949 
*one*  indef  how  expressed  in  Latin  907; 

*one  another'  908 
onus  declined  X3T 
opera  eadem.  una  503,  z ;  operae  est  483  a\ 

operae  pretium  est  516 
opere  with  magno,  &c.  503,  i 
operire/.  145  *.  v.  peno 
oportet  Z44 ;  coiled^  impersonal  575 ;  xmtk 

inf.  643  b-^  with  inf.  object- sentence  537; 

with  past  part,  euxus.  585;  vritk  subj. 

673^ 
opperiri/.  245  s,  v.  perio 
oppido  2x3 

ops  143  i  opis,  opes  zoi 
optative  subj.  664 — 666 
opus  145;   opus  est  with  abl,  500;   vfith 

accus.  500;  with  abl.  neuter  pass.  ^art. 

507 ;  with  infin.  obj,  sentence  537 
-or  noun-suffix  387 :  declension  of  sterns  in 

oratio  obliqua  defined  762 :  general  rules 
for  moodsy  6>*c.  763  foil. ;  use  of  tenses 
766;  use  of  pronouns  7t7\  tabular  steUe^ 
ment  768;  examples  Tt^folL 


Index. 
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order  of  words  780;  oj"  sentences  794 
ordinal  numbers  178  foU. ;  order  in  com- 

Poundiftg  186 ;  used  in  giving  date  187 
ordo  144 ;  recte  atque  ordine  503,  3 ;  extra 

ordinem  8x8 
origin^  abL  of$\'z 
oriri  p.  144 ;  oriundus  ib. 
-oro  noun'suj^x  384 
Orpheus  x6o 
ortus  n/<VA  o^/.  5x2 
-OS  in  nom.  sing,  o/o-stem  84;  cf.  36 
OS,  ossis  X43;  OS,  oris  143 
-oso  noun-sujffix  363 
ossua  X20 

-oto  noun-suffix  359 
ovans/.  144 
oxymoron  950 


P3 

pace  horum  dixerlm,  cf.  666 

pacisci/.  144 

paene  3x7 

paeninsula  406;  use  with  perfect  608  b', 

654.  3 
paenitet  /.   144 ;    impersonal  575 ;    with 

per/,  injifi.  545 
palam  223 ;  getieral  use  829 
palus  X47  (2) 
pan^ere/.  144 
panis  134,  3  y 
paragoge  943 

parcere/.  144 ;  with  dat.  474  a,  569 
parenthesis^  943 

parenthetical  verbs  67X,  673,  751 
pSrSre,  />.  145 
parere/.  145 
paries  143 
i^aris  I70  (2) 

Parisyllabic  nouns  x  34,  141 
paronomasia  950 
pars  to  express/ractions  189 ;  partem  maxi- 

mam  462:  partes  and  pars  loi;  alii... 

pars  577 
*part  concerned'  in  abL  497 ;  tn  gen.  526 ; 

ace.  {of pari  o/body)  471 
Participles  336;  defined  422  d',  general 

use  436,    555—560;    used  as  ordinary 

noun-adject ives  561  a\  as  substantives 

561  b;  often  used  in  abl.  of  attendant 

circumstances  505 
partim  227;  with  plural  verb  574 
partitive  genitive  520 — 522 
parum224;  877  </;  with  gen,  522 
parvi  esse  494 
pascere  143 ;  with  abL  499 
passim  227  (i) 
Passive    inflexions    246  foU,  ;    general 

meaning  565  ^//. ;   construction    568 ; 

tenses  590 
passum  357,  2 
passus  *apctce*  360;  913 
patefiacere  4x3 
pater  14X  ;^  declined  X3X 
paterfamilias  X03,  406 
pari/  14s 
patruelis  380,  9x9 
paucis  503,  X 

paullus  377;  paullatim  937 
•pe  2x8 


pedetemptim  327  (x) 

pejor  175,  388 ;  declined  x&z^  cf  X14 

pelagus  X64 

pellere  X45 ;  with  abl.  5x1 ;  has  e  before 
11  41 

pelvis  134,  2  V 

Penalty  expressed  by  ail.  495 

penates  xoo,  137 

pendere  X45 ;  pendere  animis  485 

penes  231 ;  use  ofZyt 

penitus  23  x 

pentameter  {dactylic)  927,  6 

penus  12  X 

-per  adv.  suffix  228 

per  general  use  83  x;  in  compounds  832: 
^rgratus,  &c.)  408,  2;  per  tempus83x; 
separated  from  its  case  798 ;  cf.  831  b 

percuss!/^.  X39  x.  z^.Terio,  cf.  quatio 

perdere^^  138  s.  v.  do;  perduint  280;  qui 
ilium  di  perduint  666  b 

peregre,  peregri  22X 

Perfect^  stem  242 ;  how  formed  308 ;  by  re- 
duplication 309;  by  lengthe7iing  stem* 
vowel  -^xo',  by  suffixing  s  311 ;  bysuffix' 
iftg  u  3x2  Joll.  \  by  suffixing  v  3x6  foil. ; 
tefises  formed  from  perfect  stem  yi^foll. 

Perfect  indicative  personal  inflexions 
268,  270 — 274:  corresponds  to  two  En- 
glish tenses  589;  contrasted  with  imper- 
fect 590,  591;  general  use  607,  608; 
Perf.  pass,  'with  sum  and  fui  distin- 
guished  590;  in  absolute  statements  of 
power,  &^c.  643  bi  of  repeated  actions 
608,  2  c.  d\  with  cum,  ubi,  &c.  721 ;  use 
with  paene  654,  3 :  with  postquam6o8f ; 
with  dum  695 ;  with  priusquam  699 

Perfect  subjunctive  inflexions  281 ;  gene- 
ral use  619  b',  in  conditional  sentences 
638  ^,  640  b\  (fuerim  with  part,  fut,) 
629,  630;  in  modest  assertions  644;  in 
prohibitions  668;  in  final  678;  cf.  682, 
686;  consecutive  624,  633;  concessive 
676 

Perfect  infinitive  formation  20^ — 307;  as 

object  to  possum,  debeo,  &c.  54X  tf ;  volo 

54X  b  {p.  220);  as  oblique  predicate  542  ; 

cfter  memini  543;  as  (direct)  secondary 

predicate  544 ;  as  sttbject  to  melius  erit, 

^  &c.  545 

Pergama  (//.)  xoo  a\  Pergami  485 

pergcre/.  147  J.  v.  rego 

periculum  376;  meo  periculo  504 

perinde  220;  ut  715  a 

periphrasis  950 

periphrastic  conjugation  (so  called)  512; 
cf.  628 

perire  as  pass,  of  perdere  p.  X38  s.  v.  do ; 
peream  si  non...erat  657  b 

peritus  /.  X45  s,  v.  -perio 

perosus  p.  144  s.  v,  odi 

perperam  223 

Perseus,  mythical  hero  160 :  Perscs,  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedon  160  fin. ;  Fersa, 
Perses  *a  Persian*  \^\  b;  Persis  X70 

personal  inflexions  of  verbs  24X ;  ^tyfoll. ; 
use  of  iflT,  428;  in  detail  ^•jtfoll. 

personal  pronouns  igo  foil. ;  defined  ^ix  a 

pertaesum  est/.  150  s.  v,  taedet 

pes  142;  declined  129;  measure  gx-^t  9x4 

pessimus  175 
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pessum  dare,  ire  1x7 ;  405  a 

petere  303  d\  p.  145 ;   petit  vnth  long  \ 

vsftfin. 
Phalaecian  verse  930,  15 
Pherecrutian  verse  930,  16 
-phon,  -phont,  Greek  noun-stems  in  z68 
pny  416 

Phyllis  declined  166  (>.  58) 
piget/.   145:   Mow  used  57 s;  me  morum 

piget  528 
pinguis  comp.  andsttperl,  176,2  a 
pinsere,  pisere  ^,  145 

?iniis  xax 
'iraeeus  160 

pius  declined  1x8 ;  piissimtis  X76,  3 

Jilace  wAence  so9'%  (wi i A ^re^,)  510;  where 
485;  (wzVA  /^i^*)  487;  to  which  464; 
l^thprep.)  465 

pladtus/.  X53 

plane  2x6 

plantSf  gender  of  names  ofg^ 

plaudere  and  compounds  p.  145 

plebes  Z07 ;  plebs  X36 

plectere  *  strike,*  j^.  X45;  *  twine*  {with 
compounds)  p.  X46 

plenus  with  gen.  or  abl.  530 

pleonasmus  943 

plerique  ttse  o/sii ;  plerumque  224 

-plex  numeral  adj.  in  X79 

"pixcaxe  compounds  of ,  p.  146 

•plo-  numeral  adj.  in  179 

pluit  p.  146 ;  impersonal  $7$  h 

Pluperfect  inatc.  how  formed  304  foil. ', 
general  use  611;  contrasttd  with  int' 
perf.  59  z :  passive  590;  in  absolute  state" 
menis  of  power,  S*c.  643  d;  in  apodosis 
of  conditional  sentences  641  a\  vttith 
subj.  protasis  654,  4;  in  letters  61  x  b', 
of  repeated  actions  61  x  d\  with  cum,  ut, 
&c.  72 z  ;  with  postquam  6ix  ^;  not  used 
with  dum,  donee,  &c.  693 

Pluperfect  subjunctive^  how  formed 
•yi^foll.',  281,  282;  general  use  6^0  \  in 
conditional  sentences  638,  640  d\  in 
apodosis  to  exaggeration  654,  4 ;  in  re' 
ported  conditions  746;  in  wishes  666  b\ 
commands  670;  concessions  Oj[6\  in  final 
sentences  678,  682;  after  donee  694; 
7vith  cum  *7vhen'  722;  *  whenever*  720; 
facturus  fuisses  630 

Plural qfnounsusuadly singular gg;  voith 
no  singular  100 ;  suffixes  of  verbs  269, 
272,  274;  without  subject  expressed  17^^ 
3;  with  singular  subject  577}  with 
several  nouns  for  subject  578;  of.  579; 
with  alius,  .alius  582;  nos^^r  ego  904 

plus  X36,  cf.  X75;  pluiis  facere,  &c.  494 

poema  168 

S>l4X7 
ompeius  vocative  of  \\^\  pronunciation 

pondo  XX7 

pone  220;  KX^^833 

ponere/.  X46 

por-  in  composition  8^4  ^ 

porricere/.  xips.  v.  jacio 

porro  2X3^«. 

porta  ingredi  j^ 

portubus  x^ofin. 

poscere/.  X46;  with  two  ace.  470 


position  of  words  in  sentence  7^  foil. :  of 
tubordinate  sentences  794;    of  Reposi- 
tions 798 ;  in  prosody  6a 

posivi/.  X46  s.  V,  pono 

posse  259,  261;  vtithinfin.  534;  with  perf. 
inf.  54xa;  impersonal ^70%  possum,  &c. 
used  where  possim,  &c.  might  be  eX" 
Pected  643;  in  apodosis  of  conditional 
sentence  628 ;  potuerit  in  lieu  of  depen^ 
dent  plup.  subf.  Pass.  630,  653  a.  3; 
tentare,  &c.  si  possit  748;  faeere  non 
possum  quin  7x2  b;  quam  maziznas 
potest  683,  X 

possessive  f^enitive  5x6 foil,  518 

possessor  tn  gen.  5x6 ;  dat.  479 

possidere/.  148  s.  v.  sedeo 

post  228 ;  comp..  and  superl.  175,  x  /.  63 ; 
general  use  835 ;  post  esse,  &e.  835 

poste,  postea  aza,  328;  quid  postea'835 

posterns  175 

posthac  3X3 

postibi  333 

postidea  3x3 

postis  X34,  3.  y 

postmodo  2x3 

posti^uam  (posteaquam)  general  use  733; 
with  impetf.  606 ;  Perf.  608,  x  c ;  plupe^^ 
6xxc 

postridie  49X 

postumus/.  63 

potaurcp.  146 

pote  30X 

potens  9$gjin. ;  in  compounds  4x5 

Potential  mood  642 

potesse  26  X ;  potestur  26x 

potiri/.  146;  with  abl.  500;  with  gen.  530 

potis,  pote  26  z;  comp.  mid  superl.  175 

potissimum  224 

potivi,  potui/.  X46  s.  V.  potior 

potius  quam  with  subj.  698,  700;  vfith 
infin.  70X;  quam  ut  (subj.)  700  b 

potui  aqua  481;  <f,  554;  potum  p.  146 
s.  V.  poto 

prae  2x2 ;  general  use  836;  in  composition 
408,  3}  837;  praequam  333,  836;  praeut 
836 

praebere^.  X40  s.  v.  habeo 

praecordia  (//.)  100  d;  390,  ac 

praeditus/^.  138  «.  v.  do 

praeesse  a6x 

praefiscini  aax 

Praeneste  X40 

praenomina  961 

praes  X43 

praesens  36x 

praesepe  140 

praesertim  227 ;  with  qui  {subj.)  7x8 ;  tuith 
cum  {subj.)  734 

praeses  X46 

praesidio  relinquere,  &C.  48a  c 

praestare/.  149  s.  v.  sto;  with  ace.  469  a 

praesto  esse  2x3  (i) 

praeter  329  (3) ;  generaluse  838 ;  praeterea, 
praeterhac  aia;  praeterquam  838 

praeut  836  ^ 

praevaricari  398 

prandere/.  146;  pranstu  ib. 

precario  3x3 

precem  X42 

precor  358 
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Predicate  defined  426;  contrcuted  with 
attribute  438,  430  note; 

primary  4^1,  ^yi\  formed  by  injin. 
{direct)  539;  oblique  434,  535; 

secondarpf  431,  453,  441  *;  ^j/if^r 
infin.  435;  instead  of  adverb  452,  m 
special  case  438 ;  formed  by  infin,  536 ; 
Ay  participle  436,  557;  ^if^r  licet  435 
(2);  537  <^;  obUgue  ^^x\  formed  by  infin. 
434.  435.  535;  »«  exclamations  538;  ^ 
gerundive  552;  /<w/  participle  559; 
zfxVA  accus.  cognate  461 ;  ze/t/ift  accus. 
in  exclamations  473;  ^  unexpressed 
subject  of  infinitive  537  <:;  wtVA  tfW.  ^ 
description  h*c.  502;  <?/ waww^^sos;  ^ 
attendant  circumstances  504,  505 ;  rt/Sf^r 
nisi  557 ;  nomen  est  441  ^;  audire  441  b 

prehendere/.  146 

premere/.  146 

Prepositions  defined  433  ^;  general  use 
438,  T^SfolL  \  position  in  sentence  782, 
7981  with  accus,  of  extent  463;  /^!eur^  to 
which  465 ;  ^iC7/z/  (generally)  467 :  a^/. 
of  place  at  which  487;  {generalty}  $oS; 
place  whence  510;  {generally)  514;  ^ 
3^^/  m  composition  469 

Present  stetn  242;  how  formed  ^g^  foil.  \ 
tenses  formed from^  it  283^//. 

Present  tense;  personal  inflexions  267 
Indicative  inflexions  283;  general 
use  of  ^opLfoll. ;  passive  590;  historical 
present  594 ;  follmoed  by  primary  and 
secondary  tenses  621;  z»  statements  of 
power y  S*c.  643  a ;  m  questions  of  future 
action  (yj^  a ;  ^  597 ;  ^  exhortation 
675  r;  wz'M  antequam,  ac.  598,  600; 
dum  595,  598,  695,  697;  though  qualify- 
ing an  infin.  765  c;    with  jampridem 

Subjunctive:  inflexions  279,  280; 
general  use  616 — 619;  following  his- 
torical present  621;  z»  consecutive  sen- 
tences  623 ;  in  hypothetical  and  con- 
ditional 6^^  a^  640  a;  626,  627;  in  pro- 
hibitions 668;  in  reported  speech  766, 
768  B 

Imperative;  inflexions  275;  use 
613,  669 

Infinitive;  inflexions  287,  288; 
use  541—545;  «""''4  mcraini  543  (4); 
historic  539 

Participle;    inflexions   361,    127; 

««^555 

pretio  495 

Priapean  verse  930,  j8 

pridie  491 

primary  predicate  ^-^xx  tenses  ^"ij 

primus  175,  178;  used predicaiively  ^^^  b\ 
43^;  primus  quisque  89^ ;  primo  213(3): 
primum  224;  cum  pnmum  725;  pri- 
mum...deinde  86^ 

princeps  146;  declined  129 

principio  488 

prior  175,  178 

priusquam  with  ind.  699;  esp.  present 
5g|8;  Perf  608  f;  subj.  698;  infin.  701 

privignus  367 

privilegium  390,  3.  c. 

pro  {prep.)  19;  general  use  839;  in  com- 
position with  verbs  840;  with  nouns  408, 


3;  4x0;  prout  7x5  a.  b\  pro  eo  ut  715  b\ 

pro  eo  quanti  839  e 
pro  or  proh  416 
proavus  919,  403 
probeo/.  X40  f.  9.  habeo 
proclive,  proclivi  33  x 
proconsul  410 

procul  338 ;  general  use  841 
prod  19,  840 
profecto  313  (i) 
proficisci/.  138  s.  v.  (acio 
proh  416 
prohibere  ne,  or  quominus,  with  subj.  633, 

2 ;  with  infin.  681 ;  prohibessit  291 
prohibitions  subj.  668;  imper.  669 
proinde  2-.a»,  839 
prokpsis  943 
proles  X34 
Pronouns',  (i)  demonstrative  defined 

cf.  422  a;  declined  \<yj — 203 ;  classified  by 

place  and  time  236,  237;  distinguished 

in  use  890;  position  in  sentence  785; 

often  attracted  in  gender  and  number 

451; 

(2)  indefinite:  declined  207,  208; 
distinguished  in  use  897,  .898;  Engl. 
*one*  917; 

(3)  interrogative:     declined  804 

foll.\  distinguished  go2 

(4)  personal:  declined  190;  ^^» 
omitted  576;  ^4 foil. 

(5)  possessive:  declined  X19;  A^zc^ 
»f^</  19X,  X92,  5x8;  with  gen.  of  subt. 
^^tband  note;  used  for  objective  gen. 

525; 

(6)  reflexive:   declined   190,    191; 

hmv  used  Zgifoll. ; 

(7)  relative:  declined  ^04  foil.;  in 
simple  definitions  703;  in  Jfinal  sen- 
tences ^o;  in  consecutive  sentences  704; 
in  restrictions  710;  in  conditional  sen- 
tences {subj.)  650^;  {ind.)  6sx3;  of 
attendant  circumstances  7x9 ;  in  re- 
ported definition  740  (x) 

propalam  223 

prope  2x8;  general  use  842;    comp.  and 

superL  X75,  x.  {p.  63) 
propedum  225 

prbpemodo  215  (x);  propemodum  224 
propior,  propius  with  ace.  463 
propter  229;  general  use  843 
prorsus  2x4 
prosa  25  a 
Prosody  $ifoll. ;  in  early  dramatic  verse 

69 
prosopopoeia  950 
protasis  650;  943 

protenus  230;  cf.  854;  protinam  333 
proviso  expressed  by  ita  ut...ne  634;  modo 

with  suoj.  676  c\  dum  656 
proximus  218;    X7S,    i;    with   ace.    463; 

proximum  est  ut  {subj.)  682  b 
Prusias  declined  149 
-pse  appended  to  profumns  202 
-pti  appended  to  pronouns  193 
pubes  X47  (2) 
publicitus  33X 
pudet  p.  X46 ;  impersonal  use  575 ;  with 

gen.  528 
puer  declined  109 
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puerpera  4x3 

pulcher,  comp.  and  su^erl.  ofij^ 

pulvis  Z47  (2; 

jningere/.  146 

puppis  declined  126 

purpose,  dat,  ^482 ;  cf.  also  481 ;  expressed 

by  infin.   540  (3);  fut.  ^rt.  with  sum 

6x2 ;  stibj»  with  qui,  ut,  sc.  &j%/oll. 
putare    with    infin.    object'sentence  535; 

putabam,  putaram  591,  2;  putasses  646; 

puta  54 
puteal  380 

putefacere,  putrefacere  413 
putus  323 
Pythiatnbic  stanza  938  P,  Q. 

Q  7 ;  often  changed  to  c  42 

qua  i^tn.  ace.)  204 

qua  (abl.)  236;  qua...qua  867;  quatenus 
quadamtenus  21a 

quadrantal  9x5 

quadrifariam  223 

quadriga  409  a;  ^lur.  xooX 

quaerere/.  X46;  quaero  si  with  subj.  748 

quaeso/.  146;  quaesumus  269 

qualis,  qualiscuinque  234 

quam  223;  'At?^?' 750;  *how*  S&sa;  *as* 
after  tam  683,  z;  *  than*  683,  2;  in 
various  senses  after  ante  598,  698^  701 ; 
citius645^;  699^;  contra  8x0  f;  minim 
685  a;  mire  685  ^;  oppido  685  ^;  post 
606,  608^,  6ixrj  723;  potius  700,  70Z; 
praeter  838;  prius  598,  698 — 701;  tam 
660,  66x ;  valde  685  b\  ultra  857 

quamde  220 

quamquam  711  ^;  *  and  yet*  871,  6 

quam  vis  407 ;  with  ind.  677  b ;  subj.  676  b 

quam  volet,  &c.  676  b^  6T7d 

quando  215,  741;  quanaoque  2x9;  quan- 
docunque  215,  900 

quantus  683 ;  quanti  494 ;  quantiquanti  900 

quapropter  212,  843 

quartus  357 

quasi  221 ;  with  subj.  660;  ind,  66x 

quatenus  212 ;  '  inasmuch  as*  (tnd.)  741 ; 
*  how  far'  dej^,  question  {pihj.)  750 

quatere/.  147 

-que  appended  to  pronouns  219 

-que  *  and*  general  use  859 — 864 

queo  266 ;  p.  147 

quercus  120,  i2x  (/.  40) 

questions^  direct  749 ;  with  particles ,  simple 
885,  886;  alternative  887:  dependent 
750;  quasi'dependent  751;  dubitative 
674 ;  expressing  surprise^  &*c,  675 ;  cf. 
787 ;  repeated  in  surprise^  756,  757  c 

with  quidni  674  c ;  quia  si  658,  659 ; 
quin  iind.)  67$ c\  {subj.)  754;  satin  675^; 
satin  ut  687 

qui  {adj.)  declined  204;  compounds  ofoicA ; 
position  in  sentence  788  ;  sometimes  be' 
fore  preposition  782,  798 ;  attracted  in 
gender ^  &*c.  451 ;  relation  to  antecedent 


450;    \such*    Jig  b;    sunt   qui    (sub/.) 

ij',  qui  *  since  he*  {subj.) 

718  ;  *  for  he*  {ind!)  7x9 ;  qui  praesertim 


706;  (ind.)  707;  qui  *  since 


{subj.)yiZ;  quippequi(j«^'.)  718;  {ind.) 
719;  ut  qui  {subj.)  ^j8 ;  qui  quidem,  qui 
inodo  {subj.)  710;  {tnd.)  711 
qui  {abl.  and  adv.)  221,  206 


quia  2x0,  212 ;  with  subj.  740,  a ;  with  ind. 
741 

quicunque  308 ;  in  limiting  clauses  {ind.) 
711  b;  of  frequent  cases  {subj.)  730; 
{ind.j  72Z  ;  used  absolutely  900 

qmd  distinguished fnwi  quod  207,  308 ;  /is 
ace.  of  extent  46X ;  quid  opust  facto 
507  ;  quid  multa  583,  883  ;  quid  iri  674  c ; 
quid  si  658,  659 ;  qmd  est  causae  cur  750 ; 
quid  est  causae  quin  754;  scio  quid 
(^uaeras  753 

quidam  308 ;  general  use  897 

quidem  225, 677  a ;  place  in  sentence  793  c ; 
et  quidem  677^;  ne... quidem  689,  884, 
877^;  qui  quidem  7x0,  71X  ;  quandioqui- 
dem,  si  quidem  74X 

quies  X47  (2) 

quilibet  208 ;  general  use  898 ;  cf.  676  c 

quin  228 ;  interrog.  67^  e  \  with  imper. 
and  ind.  675  ;  dependent  68x  ;  in  final 
sentences  682  a\  consecutive  713  atb\ 
dependent  interrog.  754;  for  qui  non 
704,  706 ;  after  quid  est  causae  754 ;  dici 
non  potest  ^54;  facere  non  possum  7x3  b ; 
paulumafuit  713^;  vix  temi>erare  683  a: 
non  habere  682  a;  nemo  fuit  706;  non 
fallere  754 ;  non  est  dubium  635,  4 

quinam  208 

quingenti  178,  358 

quin<iue,  quini,  &c.  X78 

quipiam  209 

quippe  2x8;  with  relative  [subj.)  718; 
{ind:)  719 

quiqui  209  {p.  76) 

quis  indef.  207,  897;  interrog.  307,  903: 
compounds  208;  stem  and  original  cases 
210;  quid  faciat?  quidageremf  &c.  674; 
quid  commemoro  675 ;  nescio  quis  755, 

897 
quisy^rquibus  206 

quisnam  208 

quispiam  309  ;  general  use  897 

quisquam  309;  general  use  898;  nee  quis- 
<}uam  878 

quisque  309;  cf.  219;  general  use  899;  af- 
ter primus,  optimus,  quotus,  unus  899  ; 
with  se,  suus  583,  899 ;  ut  quisque  721 

quisquiliae  xooy 

quisquis  309 ;  in  limiting  clauses  71Z  b ; 
used  absolutely  900 

qui  vis  208 ;  general  use  898 

quo  2x3,  236;  interrog.  quo  mihi  472,  479, 
583;  relative^  of  price  cf.  6Zo\  quo...eo 
496;  quo. ..hoc  with  comparative  {ind.) 
683,  2;  quo  with  compar.  {subj.)  683  a\ 
quo  minus  {ind.)  683  (2);  {subj.)  68 x, 
682 ;  si  quo,  ne  quo  236 

quoad  2x3(4);  "^ith  stibj.  692;  with  ind, 
693.695 

quocirca  2x3,  806 

quod  rel.  adj.  304;  distinguished  front 
quid  307,  308;  quod  bonum...sit  666; 
quod  commodum  est,  cf.  677  d;  quod 
tuo  commodo  fiat  ^10;  quod  in  te  liiit 
711  0;  quod  <;^uaeris  753;  quod  sciam 
^10;  quod  sentio  753;  quod  valeat  (~ut 
id  V.)  708 ;  cf.  680 

quod  *  because*  {ind.)  74X;  {subj.)  740,  s; 
*  the  fact  that*  713;  quod  dicas  744;  di- 
Cerent  743 ;  quod  scribis  743 
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quod  si,  nisi,  quoniam,  &c.  871,  5 

quom  42 ;  see  cum 

quominus,  x^^quo 

quonam  2x3,  236 

quondam  223,  237 

quoniam  223  \  ef  time  723 ;  of  reason  741 : 

quod  quoniam  871,  5 
quoquam  2^6 

quoque/^js^ti^w  in  sentence  793  c 
quoquo versus  214 
quor  42 ;  see  cur 
quorsum  2x4 
quot    234;    quotannis    232;    quotcunque, 

quotquot  234 
quotidie  491 

quotiens,  quoties  233,  234;  with  ind.  721 
quotiescumque  with  ifui.  721 
quotus  234 ;  quisque  899 
quum,  see  cum 

R  how  pronounced  13;  qften  arises  from 

s  28 ;  hcu  affinity  ^<»  e  41 ;  has  e  often 

omitted  before  it  39 
radical  vowels  when  changed  34 
rapere/.  147 
ratus/.  X47  s.  V.  reor 
raucus  354 
ravio>^.  147 
ravis  X34.  2.  y 

re-,  red-  in  compos.  408,  z.  2 ;  844 
reapse  202 

receptui  si|^um  473^ 
recidere  844 

recipcre  aliquem  tecto  489 
recta  490;  rectus  judicii  526 
recte  216 ;  nee  recte  876 
recusare  ne  or  quominus  with  subj.  681, 

682 
red,  see  re- 

reddere/.  X38f.  v.  do ;  with  pass.  Part.  559 
redimitus  with  ace,  tmd  abl.  471 
reduplication  in  forming  words  342 ;  in 

present  stem  295,   x ;    in  peifect  stem 

^09;   in  compoutuis  339,  4 
reierre  p.  139  s.  v.  fero 
rcfertp,  139  s.  v.  fero ;  with  gen.  5x7 :  mea 

refertus«/i/^^r».  and  abl.  530 

reflexive  pron.  see  pronouns  I  probeUfly 

origin  of  passive   inflexions  268  and 

note;  meaning  of  inflexion*  ^'^^  567 
regere^.  X47 
regifugmm  4x4 
regione  486 

relative  pron.  see  Pronouns 
relinquere  with  double  dat.  482  c 
reliquus  or  relicuus  844;  niml  esse  reliqut 

522 
remex  x^6 

reminisci  W/^^VM.  or  ace.  529 
repente  217  (2) 
reperior  abisse  536 
repperi  145  s.  v.  pario  844 
rtnp.  147 
res  declined  xo6,  107 ;  re  484,  4 ;  e  re  tua 

Zxyb 
resipiscere/.  X48  s.  v.  sapio 
resonare  with  ace.  469  b 
respublica  406  b 
result^  clause  expressing^  TozfoU. 


rete  134,  2.  y;  declined  fn-j  \  reticulus  X17 

retro  845 ;  retrorsum  2x4 

reus  with  gen,  527 

rictus  X2x  {p.  40);  p.  147  *.  V.  ringor 

ridere/.  147 

-rimo  suffix  of  superlative  174  a ;  351 

rite  217  (2) 

rivers^  names  of  masculine  96 

rogare  with^  two  direct  objects  470;  with 

Past  participle  559 
ros  X42 ;  ros  marinus  406  b 
ruere^.  X47 
rumpere>.  X47 
rursum,  &c.  2x4 
rus  X42;    rus  ire  464;  rure  {place  wJurc) 

486 ;  place  whence  509 
rutus  323 


S  how  Pronounced  X3 ;  often  omitted  when 
final  xo ;  often  changed  to  r  aZ\  suffix 
to  per/ect  stem  31X;  in  iUpine  stem.  333 
fou. ;  used  in  archaic  future  291,  293 

•sa-  verbal  stem  ending  399 

saepe  217  (2) 

saepire/.  147 

sal  142 

Salamis  ijx 

salire/.  147 

sallere/.  X47 

saltare  Cyclopa  469 

saltern  225 

salve  >^.  147 

salvis  legibus  504 

sane  3x6:  in  concessions  677  d!  j  in  emswert 
886 

sapere^.  148 

Sapphtc  verse  major  Qy>f  2x;  Mt>M^930, 
14  ;  stanzas  938  H.  I. 

sat,  see  satis;  sat  agerej^.  X35  s.  v.  ago 

satis  232 ;  satin'  885 ;  with  indie.  675  b 

satur  xxo;  no  superL  175,  3;  with  gen, 

530     . 
Satumtan  verse  937 
saucia  pectus  462 

sc  initial  affects  preceding  vowel  67 
-sc-  inchoative  suffix  to  verbs  jiyj^  5 ;  to 

present  stent  20b 
scalae  {pi.)  100/ 
scalpere/.  148 
scazon  verse  933,  28 
scibam,  scibo  285,  284 
scilicet  405  a 
scire  quid  quaeras,  quod  quaeris  753 ;  scin 

885 ;  with  logically  dependent  question 

j$i ;  quod  sciam  7x0 
sciscere}^.  X48 
Sdpiadas,  &c.  151 
scribere/^.  148 ;  Roma  {abl.)  509 
scriptulum  X89,  3 ;  9x3 
scriptura  384 
se,  sed  {Prep.)  846 
se,  %'a\prvn.  igiofoll. ;  general  use  Z^x  foil.  \ 

se  ipse  893 ;  se  quisque  899;  inter  se  908 
secare/.  X48 
secondary  predicate  431,  \yifoU.\  secon- 

dary  tenses  587 
secundum  224 ;  general  use  847 
secus  230 ;  non  secus  ac  663 ;  appended  to 

locatives  236 
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sed  *  but*  2a8;  cf.  846;  general  use  871 ; 

repeated  434 
sedere/.  148 
sedes  134,  z 
sella  377 
semelaaS 
sementis  140 
semestris  385 

semis  X89,  3 ;  909;  in  composition  409  a 
semol  328 
semper  228 
senarius  x8o 
senati  121  (/.  40) 
senex  141 ;  comp.  175 
sensim  237 
sentence  defined  406 
sententia  mea  504 ;  ex  animi  sententia,  cf. 

sentes  (//.)  134,  2.  y 

sentire/.  148 

seorsum  214 

septem,  septuaginta  178 

sequence  0/ tenses  619  foil. 

sequi/.  148;  principal  tenses  358 

serere  *sow*  p.  148;  */«/  in  rows* p.  148 

serus  witkg^en.  526;  sfie  serius  513  ^ 

servire  scnntutem  461  b 

servus  (servos),  &c.  declined  Z\ 

sesqui  189,  7 

sestertium  910 ;  sestertius  909 

set,  see  sed 

seu  2x8 ;  general  use  873,  873 ;  in  sentences 
0/ frequency  720 

sextans  189,  3 

sextarius  394;  contents  915 

si  221 ;  in  regular  conditional  sentences 
626—630;  {sub^'.)  640;  {ind.)  64x\  with 
intper.  apodosu  655 ;  in  reported  condi- 
tion 746 ;  cf.  747 ;  in  wishes  663 ;  offrc 
quent  actions  721 ;  with  infin.  in  or.  obi. 
765 3;  si...sinon(f»^'.)  651  d\  (t>r^.)652  d\ 
si  forte  657  a\  si  maxume  {subj.)  650  r; 
(ind.)  651  c\  si  quidem  221,  741 

ac  si  {subj.)  660;  et  si  {ind,)  651^: 
*but*  871,  6;  etiamsi(j»^l^  650c;  {ind.) 
6$x  c\  expecto  si  748;  mmor  si  \ind.) 
747;  nisi  640,  6^x,  654,  746,  &c. ;  o  si 
662;  quasi  [sidy.)  660 j  {ind.)  661;  cf. 
663;  quaere  si  748;  quid  si  {subj.\  658; 
(ind.)  65Q;  quod  si  87X,  5;  tam  et  si  {siwj.) 

650  c\  {ind.)  651  Ci  tam^uam  si  {sub;.) 
660;  tento  SI  748;  velut  si  660 

ubi,  see  se 

-silxii-  adjectival  suffix  379 

sic  22  z 

sicilicus  189,  3 

sicut,  sicuti  7x5  a,  d\  660  V 

siem  260,  280 

signum  receptui  473  g 

silentio  503,  2 

simia  9a 

similis  138;  superl.  174  ^;  with  dai.  474  c\ 

simitu  2x5,  848 

Simois  x68 

simplex  139,  179 

simul  228;  general  use  848;  simul  ac  with 

ind.  7ax 
sin  328;   with  subj.   650  di    with   ind. 

651  d 


sine  220;  general  use  849;  notwithgerund 

549* 
sinere  /.  148;  sirim  »^.;  with  objectsen- 

tence  535 
singillatim  337 

singular^  nouns  found  only  in  99 
singuli  «fr^i88(  899 
sinister  C4»nr/.  attd  superl,  174  a;  sinistror- 

sum  814 
-sion  nouu'sujffix  374 
siquidem  33  z,  74X 
siriin,  &c.  /.  X48  s.  v.  sino 
sis  {front  esse)  280;  s^  si  vis  263 
sistere/.  148;  295  (i) 
-sita  verbal  frequentative  suffix  399 
sive  218;  genercU  use  87a,  873;  sive...sive 

with  irul.  65Z  d 
-so  {for  -to)  participial  suffix  357;  cf.  332 
-50 ;  -sso  old  futures  in  291 ;  imv  of  393, 

610 
sobrinus9i9;  cf.  921 
socer,  socms  ^,  020 
Socrates  declined  xd^ 
sodes  4x7  a 

solerej^.  Z49;  with  infin.  534 
soloectsmus  95  z 

solus  195;  non  soIum...sed,  &c.  88z,  883 
solvere/.  Z49;  solvendo  esse  48Z;  solutus 

opera  5zx 
somnus  366 
sonare/.  Z49 
sorbere/.  Z49 
sordes//.  looy 
sortilegus  4Z3 
sortiri/.  153 ;  sortito  506 
Sotadean  verse  931,  23 
spatii  sex  dies  523  h 


^ecere/.  1^9 
sperare  with  infin. 


534 


spernere/.  X49 

spes  106,  107;  with  infin.  object*seHictice 

535 
spondere  p.  X49 
sponsione  lacessere  ni  746  b 
sponte  2x7,  2;  503,  2 
ss  arising  front  tt  <7r  dt  27;  cf.  "^ytfoll.  \ 

in  other  cases^  292 
•sso,  see  -so 

St  interj.  416;  for  est  360 
stare  /.  X49,  cf.  399;  with  ail.  of  'place 

where*  486;  magno  illi  stare  494;   per 

aliquem  stare  quominus  {subj.)  683 
statim  327 
stem   defined  76;  stem^suffixet  344  (2); 

verb-stems  395^^. 
-sti  verbal  personal  suffix  370 
stipem  Z42 
stipendium  4x2 
strabo  373 
strictim  237 
strigilis  Z40 
stringereji^.  149 
struere/.  Z49 
strues  X34 
-suy^  -tu  360,  333 
suadere/.  149 
suamet,  suapte  Z93 ;  cf.  3so 
sub,  subs  223;  general  use  850;  in  compos, 

8$x 
subinde  220,  337 
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subject  426;  in  what  case  429,  2;  cf.  4SS* 
535;  sometimes  attracted  into  case  0/ 
predicate  451;  contained  in  finite  verb 
571  ;    not    separately    expressed    e.  g. 

*  persons  in  general*  574;  of  impersonal 
verbs  575;  composed  0/ several  persons 
or  things  578 ;  expressed  by  infinitive 
mood  537,  545;  by  quod  w///*  «W«:.  713 

Subjunctive:  inflexions  279—282;  imper- 
fect 286;  perfect  and  pluperf  304  foil ; 
general  use  614,  615;  ««r  of  tenses  616 
—62s :  see  also  (i-^Zy  668, 67S ;  ««  reported 
speech  768  B,  typical  examples  626—636 
in  the  following  sentences:  Concessive 
676;  withutjiid;  Conditional 650 foll.i 
reported  conditiofi  746;  Consecutive  702 
yj?//. ;  Depefident  on  subj.   758,   760,  2 ; 
■  <?«  infinitive  760,  r ;  dependent  question 
of  fact  750;  ^  command  674  <5;  wiVA 
qiiin  754;  Final  6j% foil. ;  Hypothetical 
638  y5»//. ;    Interrogative   of  command 
674;  repeated  in  surprise  756;  yussive 
66Zfou. ;  optative  666;  Restrictive  710, 

714 
tcZ/A  <7r  <5^(?r  /A^  following  words: 

absque  te  650  a;  antequam  698;  cave 
672;  censeo  6^1,  3;  ceu  660;  cum  *  when- 
ever*   720:     when'    722;    *  since*    728: 

*  although  732,  734;  'f»c&  /Atf/  ^A^» 
706;  dico  672;  dignus  qui  680;  donee 
692,  694;  dum  *  until*  692  a\  ^  while* 
692  b\  ^provided  that*  696;  dummodo 
696;  est  cum  706;  est  quod  708;  etiamsi 
650  c\  forsitan  754;  hortor  672;  licet, 
licebit677  c\  modo  in  concession  676  c; 
{^ith  qui)  710 ;  ne  ^not'  668,  670 ;  *lest* 
682  foil, ;  necesse  est  672 ;  nedum  683 ; 
nolo  672;  non  quia,  non  quo  740;  nuntia 
672 ;  o  si  662 ;  oportet  672 ;  permitto 
631,  3;  postulo  631,  3;  potiusquam  700  j 
priusquam  698;  quamvis  676  ^;  quasi 
660;  qui  {adj.)  causal  718;  qui  condi- 
tional 650  b',  qui^  consecutive  704—708; 
qui^«a/68o:  qui  restrictive  710;  quia 
740;  quicumque  720;  (]uidni  674  c:;  quid 
si  658;  quin  681;  quippe  qui  718;  quo 
682  a\  quoad  692;  quod  740;  quominus 
682;  si,  see  s.  z/.j  sicuti  660;  si  maxume 
650  c\  sunt  qui  706;  tametsi  650  c\ 
tamquam66o;  timeo  ut  686;  ubi  ^wheii- 
eveir  720;  velut  660;  vide  ne  682  a; 
vide  ne  non  686;  vide  ut  686,  750;  vide 
quam  750;  ut,  sees,  v.;  utinam  666  b; 
ut  pote  oui  7x8 

tn  such  expressions  as  censuerim,  non 
facile  dixerim,  &c.  644;  crederes,  putes 
646;  ne  dicam  690;  pace  tua  dixerim 
666;  quod  dicas  744;  quod  diceret  742; 
quod  sciam  710;  velim,  vellem  644 

subolat/.  144  s.  V.  oleo  *  smell* 

suboles  140 

subpredicate/.  iBgnote 

subsidio  venire  482 

substantive  defined  431;  as  subj'ect  437, 
439;  as  attribute t  is  in  apposition  438^. 
430,  441  a\  as  predicate  ^7 1  439,  441  b\ 
often  omitted  447 — ^450;  oualified  by 
genitive  438  3,  5x5  foil. ;  w  dative  of 
'work  contemplated   4B1;  fy  infinitive 

540  (0 
L.  G. 


verbal  substantives^  vii.  gerund  546 

foll.\  infinitive  532;  stems  in  -ion-  551 

note\  supine  in  -um  553,  466;  in  -u  554 
substantive  clauses:  with  quod  713;    ut 

682  b\  713  b\  dependent  questions  750, 

752;  infinitive  535,  537  *,  c 
substantive  verb^  see  esse 
subter  229;  general  use  850 
subtus  231 

succensui  p.  141  s.  v.  irascor 
suemus/.  zt^s.  v.  suesco 
suescere/.  149 
suffixes  344 
suffocare  4x0 
sui,  suus,  see  se 
Sulla  377 
sultis  363 
sum,  see  esse 
summates  (//.)  137 
summatim  327  (2) 

summus  175  Q^.  63);  special  use  521 
sunt  qui  (subJ.)  706;  \ind.)  707 
suovetaurilia  4x1 
supellex  147 

super  228;  general  use  852;  supremus  31 
supera  212 
supercilium  403 
superlatives  x-j^foll.j  351,  352 
superstes  146 
supine  (f)in  -um  336;  formation  ytofoll. ; 

^^'  553 »  466;  with  \r\  forms  pass.  fut. 

infin.  553 
(3)  in  u  336;  use  554,  497 
supplex  146 
supra  312;  comp.  and  superl.  175  {p.  63); 

use  853;  supremus  3X 
surgere  p.  147  s.  v.  rego;  cf.  §  39;  surrexe 

307 
sursum  2x4 

SUS  ^pig*  93,  133 

sus-  85X 

sxi&^cto&  with  gen.  $^7 

suspensus  loculos  lacerto  47  x 

sustuli  p.  150  s.  V.  toUo:  see  also  p.  139 

s.  V.  fero 
suus  X19;  use,  see  se;  favourable*  906 
syllables  defined  X5 ;  how  divided  15 ;  what 

letters  can  begin  x6 
syllepsis  944 
synaerests  f)^\  69.  5 
synalaepha  944 
synaphia  935 
synecdoche  950 
synecphonesis  944 
synesis  ^44 
synizests  ^44;  69,  5 
synonymia  951 


T  how  pronounced  4 ;  ti  not  =  sh  1 3 

-\A  frequentative  suffix  of  verbs  399 

taMs,  tabo  134 

tacere  /.   150;   etiam  taces?   non   taces? 

67s  c 
taedet/.  150;  impersonal  $7$  \  with  gen. 

528  • 
talpa  93 
tarn  333;  correlative  to  quam  335;  tam... 

quam  683;  tamcjuam  {subj.)  660;  {ind.) 

661 ;  tamquam  si  660 

28 
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tamen  228;  after  nisi  653;  in  apodosis  to 
cum  732;  to  quamquam  7x1  b\  to  quam 
vellet  676  b\  to  s>\  650  c\  place  in  sen- 
tence 793 

tametsi  (sudj.)  650  c ;  (ind.)  6$i  c 

tamquam,  see  tain 

tandem  225 

tangere/*.  150 

tantisper  228 

tantus  234;  tanti  est  494;  tantum  46?; 
tantum  abest  ut..ut  \suoj.')  7x2^;  non 
tantum.  .sed  88x  note 

tapete,  tapeta  140 

-tat  noun-suffix  362 

iautologia  95  x 

ted  191 

teeere/.  150 

teUus  147  (2) 

temerc  217;  in  prosody  55  c 

Tcirpe  164 

temperare  quin  682  a 

temperi  221,  491 

tempus  declined  131,  cf.  145;  tempus  est 
with  infin.  540;  id  temporis  460 

tendere/.  150;  ivithacc.  ofgocU^g/o 

tenebrae (/'.)  xooy 

tenere/.  X50 

Tenses  238 ;  of  present  stent  283  foil. ;  of 
pnetfect  stent  -^o^folL ;  use  of  tenses  of 
infinitive  541  foU. ;  indicative  $^folL ; 
subjunctive  6\6foll. ;   (n6foll. ;    tn  re- 
ported  speech  768  B 

tcnsum  330;  also  p.  150  s.  v.  tendo 

tenvis  44;  comp.  andsuperl.  176,  3  a 

tenus  230 ;  use  ofZs^ 

ter  numeral  adverb  228 

•ter  adverbial  suffix  229 

terere/.  150 

teres  140 

-teri,  -tri  noun-suffix  385 

-terno  noun-suffix  367 

temus,  trinus  188 

-tero,  -tro  noun-suffix  383 

terra  486 

teruncius  189,  3;  909 

testis  134,  2.  fi 

Tethys  declined  158,  i6r 

tetrameter  trochaic  928 ;  iambic  933 ;  ana" 
Paestic  932 

Thales  declined  x66,  z68 

thesis  defined  p.  18  ftote 

'Thetis  declined  166,  170(2) 

Tiberis  165 

tibicen,  415;  declined  130 

-ticio-  noun'suffix  391 

ti^s  declined  162,  165,  170  (2) 

-till-  (-sili-)  noun-suffix  379 

Time*whett*  {loc.)  491 ;  (adl.)  491 : 

'in  the  course  of  which*  (abl.)  492; 
with  de  812  d;  ivith  in  820  3;  with  inter 
82 J  <7;  * thrvughout  which'  {acc^  460; 
wz/^  per  8qi;  («^/.)493;  *from  which* 
(abl.^  with  ab  799  a ;  *  /i/?^r  which  * 
(d^/.)  «;rVA  ex    817  d\  with  de  812  </; 

^  (oar.)  «e»/M  post  835 

timere  ne  (ut)  with  sub/.  6^2,  2;  686 

-timo-  superlative  and orainal  suffix  352 

•tino-  noun-suffix  367 

•tio-  noun-suffix  392 

-tion-  noun-suffix  374 


tis  19T 

'\\XA- frequentative  verbal  suffix  399 

-tivo-  noun-st^x  353 

tmesis  945 

-to  ^K^»»  {participial)  suffix  357 

tollero/.  150 

tolutim  227 

tonare/.  X50 

tonitras  121  (/.  40) 

•tor-  noun-suffix  387 

-torio-  noun-suffix  394 

tot  234;  totidem  225,234 

totus  declined  X95 ;  totis  castris  486 

TownSy  /gender  of  names  of^ 

traducere  7v/M  te«;  ace.  463 

traicere  lez/VA  /w<7  ace.  463 

trans  855 

Transitive  verbs  562;  j<;w^  become  so  by 
composition  469  « ;  ^^  ^^  metaphor  469  ^ 

transvorsus  214;  transversum  unguem  459 

tributim  227 

•trici-  verbal  noun-suffix  356 ;  cf.  90 

triens  189,  3;  as  liquid  measure  9x5 

trinus,  ternus  x88 

tristis  declined  126 

Troas,  Troasin  169 

trochaic  verse  928 

tu  declined  190 — 192 

•tudon  noun-suffix  yjx 

tueri/.  X50 

tuli/.  150  s.  v.  tollo 

turn  224;  in  a  series  867;  cum. ..turn  {in 
contrasts)  736,  7^7 

tumulti  121  (/.  140) 

-turo-  suffix  for  future  participle  384 

turris  134,  2.  y. 

tus  X42 

tussis  X34,  2.  y 

-tut-  noun-suffix  362 

tutus/.  150  J.  V.  tueor 

tuus  119;  possessive  19X,  518;  for  objec- 
tive genitive  525  «,  ^;  tui  /ur/.  gen, 
520;  <?^*  ^«.  525  a  J  tua  refert  5x9. 

u  pronunciation  of  2^  12  ;  arises  front 
change  of  A,  &*c.  34,  36;  changes  toiyji 
omitted  y^\  assimilated ^\  has  affinity 
to  1  and  m  41 ;  sometimes  pronounced  as 
V  44 ;  /«  diphthongs  ^jfoll. 

•V  pronunciation  ofxo\  omitted  between 
vowels  43 

vacillare  400 

vacuus,  vocivus  353;  with  ail,  5x1;  gen. 
530 

vae  416 

vagire  ^x6s,v.  vae 

vah  416 

valere  p.  151;  vale  669  a;  valebis  665^; 
valeant  666  a 

value  expressed  in  locative  494;  genitive 

53 1»  494 
vas,  vadis  14a 

vas,  vasis  242 
vates  134 

ubi  222,  206:   *  when*  (ind.)  f92\    'when- 
ever' (subj.)  720;  (ind.)  721 
ubique  2x9 
ubivis  898 
-ve  2x8;  use  872,  873 
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ve-  408,  2  (/.  180) 

vegere/.  151 

vehere/.  151;  vehens  *  riding^  ih. 

vel  228;    use   872—874;    vel   dicam,    vel 

potius  872. 
veile  262,  263;    with  in/in.  534  a;    with 

petf.  in/in.  541  ^;  with  subj.  631,  2;  cf. 

644,  645;   luith  pass.  part.  559;   quam 

vis,  quam  volenc  fi-jto\   volet,  voluerit 

contrasted  591,  2;    velim,   velletn  644; 

vellemy^^jr- volerem  286;  cf.  41 
vellere/.  151 
vclut  subj.  660 
vendere/.  138  j.  v.  do  564 
venia  bona  vestra  {(ibL\  &c.  666 
venire  p.  151 ;  veni  310 ;  advorsum  alicul 

802;    in  mentem  venire   529;    subsidio 

4824: 
venire/.  138  *.  z'.  eo;  564 
venum  dare,  ire,  &c.  117,  405 
Venus  145 
Verb  inflexions  238  foil. ;  formation  of 

stems   ^<)S  foll.\   finite ^    defined  420; 

transitive  and  intransitive  562  foil. ; 

deponent  ^tT  \  omitted  ^Zx  foil. 
verba  dare  468 

verbal  nouns  239 ;  use  of$^6folL 
verbera  145 

vereri  258;  /.  151;  ut,  ne  with  subj.  686 
vero  213(2);  place  in  sentence  793;  after 

nisi  ironically  653 ;  emphasizes  preceding 

word  871 ;  in  answers  886 
versum,  versus  214;  use  ofZ$6 
vertere  /.    151;    akin    to  verrere    395^; 

anno  vertente  492 
veru  120 
verum  871 ;  in  answers  886;  verum  enim 

vero  871;   verum  etiam  after  non . .  modo 

882 
vesci/.  151;  withabl.  500 
vesperi  491 

vester  119;  possessive  191,   518;  for  ob- 
jective genitive  ^i^a^  b\  \estri part.  gen. 

520;  obj.gen.  525  a 
vetare/.  151 
vetus  145 
vi  503,  2 
via  ^84  B,  5  ^ 
viaticum  354 
vicem  142;  sollicitus  vicem  alicujus  462; 

in  vicem  820^;  908^ 
vidssim  227 
victoriatus  909 
videlicet  405 

viden  885;  used  parenthetically  751 
videre/.  151;   with  infin.  object  clause 

535;   vidi  cum  exanimarentur  726;    vi- 

deres^  646;    videro,    viderint,    &c    667; 

videbis  667;  vide  ne  682,  686;  ne  non 

686;  ut  {subj!)  686,  750;  vide  ut  (jnd.) 

687^^;  752;  vide  quam  750;  vide  sis  276 
videri  with  infin.  536;  with  dat,  477 
videsis  276 
vietus/>.  151 
viginti  358 
vin,  cf.  885 
vincere  p.  151;    vici  310;    ut  with  subj, 

682  b',  debeo  vincere,  vicisse  541 
vincire  A  151 
\v[  dectitud  \oi) 


Virgo  144 
viritim  227 
visere  si  (jnd.)  747 
vitio  503,  2 ;  aliquid  vertere  482  b 
vivere/.  151;  loith  cognate  ace.  461  3 
vix  230;  almost  a  negative  877  d 
-ula-  verbal  suffix  400 
-ulento-  noun-suffix  358 
uUus  194,  195;  w^f  898 
-ulo-,  -ullo-  noun  suffix  375 — 377 
uls  230;  ultra  212;  ultro  213(4);  general 
use  857;  comp.  andsuperl.  175, 1  (/.  63) 
ululare  342,  i 
-umo-  superlative  and  ordinal  suffix  351, 

352.CA37  ^ 

-unculo-  noun-suffix  376 

unde  220;  unde  uade  *from  somewhere 
or  other*  903 

unde  viginti  186 

-undo-  verbal  noun-suffix  290,  365 

unguis  134,  2.  y 

-uno-  noun-suffix  369 

'Xxntx-  participial  suffix  2S9 

unus  195 ;  use  ofplural^  182 ;  unusquisque 
209 ;  use  899 ;  unus  et  alter  902 ;  unus 
qui  with  subj.  704;  ivith  ind.  705 ;  uno 
^ by  cne*  496;  una  opera  503,  i 

-V0-,  -uo-  tioun'Suffix  353 ;  stems  retained 

O  III 

vocative  case  1C&,  112;  use  j^^f 

vocivus  353 

voices  238 ;  use  $62  foil, 

volo,  see  velle 

voltus,  see  vultus 

volvere/.  151 

voluntas  20 

volup  217,  2 

vomere  p.xS''^ 

vorsum,  vorsus  214;  <f.  42 

vovereJiS.  151;  aedem  Jovi  746 

vowels  9  foil. ;  scale  pf  14 ;  change  in 
quantity  30  foil. ;  in  quality  zifoll. ; 
omission  of  ^gfoll. ;  treated  as  conso- 
nants 44,  ^^\from  diphthongs  ^6folf.\ 
quantity  in  prosody  s?>foll.  \  vowel-verbs 
2\^folf.y  2^  foil.  \  connecting  vowel 2A7 

upilio  48 

urbs  declined  127 

urere/.  151 

urg:ere/.  131 

-uri-,  -urri-  verbal  suffix  400 

-umo-  tumn- suffix  367 

-usculo-  adjectival  suffix  376 

uspiam,  usquam  223,  236 

usque  219,  237;  use  858;  usquequaque  236 

usucapere  405  a 

usurae  centesimae,  &c  91  x 

usus  est  with  ail.  500,  507 ;  usui  esse  482  a ; 
Usui  opportunus  554;  usu  503,  2 

ususfructus  4fi^f 

ut  (uti)  228,  22 x:  (i)  *howf*  [ind.)  749; 
elep,  (subj.)  750;  so  probably  timeo  ut 
686:  vide  ut  686: 

(2)  ^  howl*   (ind.)    752;     in   wishes 
(subj.)  666  b ; 

(3)  *  how*  relative \  so  perhaps  satin 


V- 


ut  (ind.)  687  a ;  vide  ut  (ind.)  687  b\ 

(4)  *as'  (ind.)  683,  7x5;  610  (uti 
legassit);  with  noun  439  a;  with  infin. 
76s  3; 
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(5^    *  although  *  Und. )  715  f  j 
^6)    '  when '  (»W. )  723 ; 
(7)    *  in  order  that  of  intention  {ft*bj^ 
682  -,  *  provided  that*  (subj.)  684 ; 
rtj    *  so  that  *  of /acts  {subj. )  712 

(9)  'supposing^  that '  {subj. )  714  </; 

(10)  in  questions  of  surprise  {sub;,) 

714* 

titcunque  fxio 

ut  ne  682,  875;  ut  non  712;  ut  qui  7x8;  ut 
qui maxime  683,  i ;  ut  ubi  7x8 ;  utut  jixb 
in  various  senses  with  subj.  after 
abest7i2^;  accedit7X2^;  cumco68^; 
decerno  682^;  fado  712^;  fit  71201 
633,  2;  fore,  futurum  esse  5^3  (2);  hor- 
tor  622;  impero  621 ;  is  7x2 ;  ita,  see  s.  v. ; 
metuo  686;  mos  est  712  b\  munus  est 
682  3;  oro  682^;  postulo  622;  potius 
quam  700;  proximum  est  682  b\  rogo  62  x ; 
scriptum  est  682  a\  tantus  624  bis; 
7x2  a;  tantum  abest  712^;  timeo  686; 
632,  2 ;  vide,  see  s.  v. ;  vinco  682  b 

with  indie,  after  ita  715  tf,y";  perinde 
715 «;  prae  715  ^;  pro,  pro  eo  7x5^; 
satin  687  /z;  sic  7x5  a.  d\  vide  687  b 

uter  X95;  interrog.  930;  indef,  898;  rela- 
tive 7x1 3;  utercumque  195,  900;  uter- 
libet  195,  898;  utervis  195,  898;  alteruter. 

195.  897 
uterque  X95;  use  809;  with  plural  verb 
577;  eorum  520;  uater  (n^^/ Iratrum)  521 


uti,  see  ut;  quantity  ^  i  56;  utinam  321: 

with  subj.  666  b 
uti  (perb^p.  151 
utique  221 ;  use  90X 
utiK)te  qui  with  subj',  718 
utrinc^ue  226 
utrubi,  utrubique  222 
utrum...an  885,  887 
vulgus  1x4;  vulgo  503,  574 
vultus  331 

"w  pronunciation  of  Latin  v  10 

*  way,  i.  e.  road  abl.  490 :  i.  e.  manner  503 
weighty  measures  of  gi  2 

wish  expressed  by  subj'.  666 ;  by  volo  &c. 
665  a 

*  without*  expressed  in  Latin  Py  se  {old^ 

846;  sine  (abl!)  849;  citra  (orr.)  807  c; 
extra  (<»:<:.)  81^;  by  negative^  e.  g.  *  with- 
out ascertaining*  &*c.  non  comperto  505; 
non  nisi  admomti  557 ;  *  without  doing 
ut  non  faciam  7x4  df;  not  by  sine  with 
gerund  549 

X7 

Y  Greek  letter  2 

y  sounds*  Germ,  j ;  expressed  ^  i  44 ;  e  49 

z  2 ;  effect  in  prosody  67 
zeugma  945 


■-;«ii^-/; 
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M.A.     Crown  Svo.    5^. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  SYNTAX  AND  IDIOM, 
ARRANGED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ROBY*S  SCHOOL 
LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  E.  B.  England,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lec- 
turer in  Latin  at  the  OwensI  College,  Manchester.  Crown  Svo.  2s,  6d, 
Key  (supplied  to  Teacher  only).     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d, 

FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     By  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A, 
Assistant  Master  in  St  Paul's  School,  London.     Extra  fcap.   Svo. 
IS,  6d, 
"Quite  the  best  book  of  the  kind  for  little  boys  that  we  have  seen." — Athenaum. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     By  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of 

Greek  in  Harvard  University.  New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  Svo. 
6s, 

"The  be^t  Greek  Grammar  of  its  size  in  the  English  language." — Athenaum. 

A  SqjiOOL  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     By  Professor  W.  W. 

GooD^^^|k|LL.D.    Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d, 

Ut.  "  Plainnes^l^^  directness  of  statement  characterize  the  whole.. .It  is  probably 
Uie  best  beginner V  book  in  English." — Spectator. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  THE 
GREEK  VERB.  By  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin.  New  Edition, 
revised.    Crown  Svo.    6s,  6d, 

THE    ELEMENTS  OF   GREEK    GRAMMAR,   including 

Accidence,  Irregular  Verbs,  and  Principles  of  Derivation  and  Com- 
position ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Crude  Forms.  By  J.  G.  Green- 
wood, M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  New 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     5^.  6d, 

A  FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.     By  W.  G.  Rutherford, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  St  Paul's  School,  London.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     rx.  6d, 

"Throughout  oommendahly  clear  and  sucdnct" — Saturday  Rexneta, 
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Works  on  Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  &c. 

SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  Chapter  on  Analysis  of  Sentences.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Bblchbk,  M.A, 
Assistant  Master  in  King  s  College  School,  London.  New  Edition.  i8mo. 
js.  td. 

KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE  (for  Teachers  only).     2s,  6d, 
SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

PART  II.,  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an  Appendix,  including  EXER- 
CISES IN  LATIN  IDIOMS,  &c.   By  the  Rev.  H.  Belcher,  M.A.    x8mo.  2*. 

MYTHOLOGY    FOR    LATIN    VERSIFICATION.      A   brief 

Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  prepared  to  be  rendered  into  Latin  Verse  for 
Schools.  By  F.  Hodgson,  B.D.,  late  Provost  of  Eton.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
F.  C.  Hodgson,  M. A.     i8ma    y. 

PARALLEL  EXTRACTS  arranged  for  translation  into  English 

and  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.  By  J.  E.  Nixon,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer,  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Part  I.— Historical  and  Epistolary.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     3;.  6d. 

WORKS  by  Alexander  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow 

of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Head  Master  of  the  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh. 

HINTS  TOWARDS    LATIN    PROSE    COMPOSITION. 

New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3J. 

PASSAGES     FOR     TRANSLATION      INTO      LATIN 

PROSE.     Edited  with  Notes  and  References  to  the  above.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    ax. 

KEY  TO   THE  ABOVE.     For  the  use  of  Teachers  only. 

as.  6d. 

EXERCISES    IN   LATIN    PROSE.      With    Introduction 

Notes,  &c.,  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

SYNTHETIC  LATIN  DELECTUS.    A  First  Latin  Construing 

Book  arranged  on  the  principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  E.  Rush,  B.A.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton, 
M.A.,  D.D.     New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Bvo.     2J.  dd. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO   LATIN   PROSE   COMPOSITION.      By 

the  late  Rev.  G.  Rust,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Master  of  the  Lower 
School,  King's  College,  London.     New  Edition.     x8mo.     \s,  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO   GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.     By 

Blompibld  Jackson,  M.A.,  Assistant* Master  in  King's  College  School,  London. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     z8mo.     is.  6d. 

SECOND    STEPS    TO    GREEK    PROSE    COMPOSITION, 

CONSISTING  OF  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION,  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION,  &c.  By  the  same.  i8ma 
as.  6d, 

KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE.    (For  the  use  of  Teachers  only.) 

y.  6d.  each  part. 

Exercises  in  the  COMPOSITION  of  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE 

BY  TRANSLATION  FROM  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS.  By  Rev.  H. 
KvNASTON,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College.  With  Introduction,  Vocabu- 
lary, &c     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

KEY  TO  THE  SAME  (for  Teachers  only).     Extra  fcap. 

Bvo.     4f .  6d, 

A   TABLE    OF    IRREGULAR    GREEK   VERBS,    classified 

according  to  the  arrangement  of  Curtius'  Greek  Grammar.  By  J.  M.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Clifton  College.    8vo.  cloth.    New  EditiozL     is. 
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Works  on  Latin  and  Greek  Composition,  continued. 

FIRST  GREEK  READER.     Edited  after  Karl  Halm,  with 

Corrections  and  larfi^e  Additions  by  Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     New  Edition,  revised.     Fcap.  8vo.    41.  6d. 

GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London.  Part  I.,  with 
Vocabulary,  1*.  6d,  Parts  IL  and  III.,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index,  yt.  6d. 
complete  m  one  Vol.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    4^.  6d. 

FIRST  LESSONS    IN    GREEK,  adapted  to  Goodwin's  Greek 

Grammar.    By  Professor  J.  W.  White.    Crown  8vo.    4*.  6d. 


Macmillan's   Classical  Series   for 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Being  select  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  edited  with 
Introductions  and  Notes  at  the  end,  by  eminent  scholars.  The 
series  is  designed  to  supply  first-rate  text-books  for  the  higher 
forms  of  Schools,  having  in  view  also  the  needs  of  Candidates  for 
public  examinations  at  &e  Universities  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  Volumes  are  ready  : — 
^SCHYLUS— PERSiE.     Edited  by  A.   O.   Prickard,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.    With  Map.    3*.  6</. 

CATULLUS— SELECT  POEMS.     Edited  by  F.  P.  Simpson, 

B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    New  and  revised  Edition,    ss. 

CICERO— THE    SECOND    PHILIPPIC   ORATION.      From 

the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  Edited,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  John 
£.  B.  Mayor,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College.     New  edition,  revised.    5^. 

THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS.     From  the  German  of  Karl 

Halm.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at 
the  Owens  College,  Manchester.     New  Edition.     3*.  6d. 

THE  ACADEMICA.    Edited  by  James  Reid,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     4;.  6d. 

PRO  LEGE  MANILIA.    Edited  after  Halm  by  Prof.  A.  S. 

Wilkins,  M.A.    3*.  6d. 

PRO  ROSCIO  AMERINO.    Edited  after  Halm.    By  E.  H. 

DoNKiN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at 
Uppingham.    4^.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES— THE    ORATION    ON    THE    CROWN. 

Edited  by  B.  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  New 
and  revised  Edition.    4^.  6d, 

AD  VERSUS   LEPTINEM.     Edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  King, 

M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    4^.  6d. 

EURIPIDES— HIPPOLYTUS.     Edited   by   J.    P.    Mahaffy, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
J.  B.  Bury,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    3^.  6d, 

HOMER'S   ILIAD— THE   STORY  OF  ACHILLES.     Edited 

by  the  late  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    6s, 
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Classical  Series  for  Colleges  and  Schools^  eoruinued, 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY— THE  NARRATIVE  OF  ODYSSEUS, 

Books  IX.— XII.    Edited  by  John  £.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    Parti.    3;. 

JUVENAL— SELECT    SATIRES.      Edited   by   John    E.    B. 

Mayor,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Latin.    Satires 
X.  and  XI.    3*.  6d.     Satires  XII.— XVI.    4J.  ed. 

LI VY— HANNIBAL'S  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY,  Books 

XXI.  and  XXII.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capbs,  Reader  in  Ancient  History 
at  Oxford.     With  3  Maps.    5^. 

Books  II.  and  III.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 

M.A.,  Head-Master  of  St  Peter's  School,  York,    ss, 

MARTIAL— SELECT   EPIGRAMS.     Edited  by  Rev.   H.   M. 

Stephenson,  M.A.,  Head- Master  of  St  Peter's  School,  York.    Cs. 

OVID— FASTI.     Edited  by  G.  H.   Hallam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.    With  Maps.    5^. 

HEROIDUM     EPISTULiE     XIIL       Edited    by    E.    S. 

Shuckburgh,  MJL    4f.  6d. 

PLAUTUS— MILES  GLORIOSUS.    Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    5*. 

PLINY'S    LETTERS— Book  III.      Edited  by  Professor  John 

E.  B.  Mayor.    With  Life  of  Pliny,  by  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     5*. 

PLUTARCH— LIFE  OF  THEMISTOKLES.     Edited  by  Rev. 

H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LLD.,  Head-Master  of  Ipswich  School;  some  time  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Editor  of  "Aristophanes,"  &c.    5;. 

PROPERTIUS— SELECT   POEMS.      Edited  by  J.   P.   POST- 

GATE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     6s. 

SALLUST— CATILINE    and    JUGURTHA.      Edited   by    C 

Merivale,  B.D.     New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.     4^.  6d,     Or 
separately  af .  6d.  each. 

TACITUS— AGRICOLA  and   GERMANIA.     Edited  by  A.  J. 

Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.   Brodribb,  M.A.     Translators  of  Tacitus.     New 
Edition.     3;.  6d.    Or  separately  ^s.  each. 

THE  ANNALS— Book  VI.     By  the  same  Editors.    2s.  6d. 
TERENCE— HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS.     Edited  by  E.  S. 

Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.    3;.    With  Translation, 
4s.  td. 

PHORMIO.    Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S. 

Walpole,  B.A.    4*.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES— THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION,  Books  VI. 

and  VII.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Map.     5^. 

VIRGIL— iENEID,    II.   and  III.      The    narrative    of  ^neas. 

Edited  by  E.  W.  HowsoN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant-Master  at  Harrow,    y. 

XENOPHON— HELLENICA,    Books    I.  and  II.      Edited  by 

H.   Hailstone,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.      With  Map. 
4f .  6d, 

CYROPiEDIA,  Books  VI L  and  VIII.    Edited  by  ALFRED 

Goodwin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  University  College,  London.    5^. 

MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.     Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer, 

B.A.,  BalUol  College,  Oxford.    6f. 

THE  ANABASIS,  Books  I.  to  IV.    Edited  with  Notes  bv 

Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.    Adapted  to  Goodwin's  Gredr 
Grammar.    With  a  Map.    Fcap.  8vo.    5X. 
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A   CATALOGUE 

OF 

EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS, 

PUBUSHSD  BY  ^ 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO., 

BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS. 

i8mo,  eighteenpence  each. 

A  Series  of  CLASSICAL  Reading  Books,  selected  from  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  short  introductions,  and 
full  elementary  Notes  at  the  end,  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  Lower  Forms  of  Public  Schools,  of  Private  Preparatory 
Schools,  of  Candidates  for  University  Local  Examinations, 
and  of  beginners  generally. 

The  following   are  ready  or  in  preparation  : — 

OA8AR.    THE  GALLIC  WAR.  BOOK  L  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.  A.  [/»  the  press. 

THE     SECOND    AND     THIRD     CAMPAIGNS     OF 
THE  GALLIC  WAR.    Edited  by  W.   G.    Rutherford, 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,   Oxford,  and  Assistant- Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.  \Ready, 

SCENES  FROM  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  BOOKS 
OF  THE  GALLIC  WAR.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
C.  CoLBEGK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant-Master  at  Hairow.  \Ready. 

OICERO.    SELECT  LETTERS.    Edited  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  m  Haileybury  College.  \In  the  press, 
iS,cioa4.8a. 
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EURIPIDBS.  HECUBA.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.  A. , 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.  A.  [/» the  press, 

GBEEK  TB8TAMBNT.  Selections.  Edited  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
Maclear,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Canterbury.  \In  preparation, 

HE^tODOTUS.      Seleetloiui    from  Books     VII.    and  VIII. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES.      Edited  by  A.  H. 
CooKB,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

\Ready. 

HOKEB'8  II.IAD.  Book  XVIII.  THE  ARMS  OF  ACHIL- 
LES, Edited  by  S.  R.  James,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.       \In  the  press, 

HOBAOB.  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES.  Edited 
by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Assistant-Master  at  the  Charterhouse.  [Reeuiy. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES.  By  the  same 
Editor.  [Ready,, 

THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES.  By  the  same 
Editor.  {Ready.. 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE  ODES.  By  the  same 
Editor.  [In  preparation. 

SELECT  EPODES  AND  ARS  POETICA,  Edited 
by  Rev.  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  [/«  preparation. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  EPISTLES  AND 
SATIRES.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  F.  V.  Baker,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Marlborough.  [Ready. 

LIVY.  THE  HANNIBALIAN  WAR.  Being  part  of  the  2ist 
and  22nd  books  of  Livy,  adapted  for  the*  use  of  beginners. 
By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  Assistant  -  Master  at  Rugby, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [Ready- 

THE  LAST  TWO  KINGS  OF  MACEDON.  SCENES 
FROM  THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  LIVY,  Selected  and 
Edited  by  F.  H.  Rawlins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Eton.         [In  preparation. 
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OVIX>.    SELECTIONS,    Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A., 
■  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton.  \Riady. 

PI.ATO.  EUTHYPHRO  AND  MENEXENUS,  Edited  by 
C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  {Ready, 

THB  GBBXSK  BIiBGIAC  POSTS.  Selected.and  Edited  by  Rev. 
Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege, and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

{Ready, 

TRUCYDIDBS.  Book  IV.  Ch.  1-41.  TFIE  CAPTURE  OF 
SPHACTERIA,  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

{Ready. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE,  Book  L, 
cc.  89-118  and  128- 138.  Edited  by  F.  H.  CoLSON,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant - 
Master  at  Clifton  College  [///  preparation. 

VBRGIIi.  THE  SECOND  GEORGIC,  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Skrine,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
Assistant-Master  at  Uppingham.  {Read v. 

VIRGIL'S  iENBID.  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A,  {In  the  press. 

VIRGII..  THB  FIFTH  JBNBID.  THE FUNERALGAMES, 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     With  Vocabulary.  {Ready. 

XBNOPHON.  ANABASIS,  Book  I.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.     By  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A,  {In  the  press. 


MACMILLAN'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES  FOR 
COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

Being  select  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  edited 
with  Introductions  and  Notes  at  the  end,  by  eminent 
scholars.  The  series  is  designed  to  su][^y  first-rate  text- 
books for  the  higher  forms    of   Schools,  having  in  view 
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also-  the  needs  of  Candidates  for  public  examinations  at  the 
Universities  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready  : — 
ASOHYLUB— PBRSJi.   Edited  by  A.   O.  Prickard,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxfofd.  With  Map.  p.  6d, 

CATUIiIit7S— 8BIAOT  POBM S.  Edited  \tf  F.  P.  SIMPSON, 
B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  New  and 
revised  Edition.     5^. 

OIOBSO— THB  SBOOND  PHILIPPIO  ORATION.  From 
the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  Edited,  with  CorrectionB  and 
Additions,  by  John  £.  B.  Mayob,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 
New  edition,  revised.     5^. 

THB  OATILINB  ORATIONS.     From  the  German  of  Karl 

Halm.     Edited,  with  Additions,  by  A.  S.  Wiuciivs,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.    New 

edition. .  3;.  6d, 

THB    AOADBMIOA.      Edited    by    Jambs    Rbid,    M.A, 

Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.     4^.  6d, 

PRO    laBGB    MANILIA.     Edited    after    Halm   by   Prof. 

A.  S   WiLKiNS.  M.A.     3^.  6ii, 

PRO  ROSOIO  AMBRINO.  Edited  after  HALk,  By  £. 
H.  DONKIN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  CoU^e,  Oxford. 
Assistant-Master  at  Uppingham.    4^.  6d» 

DF.MOSTHBNBS  —  THB    ORATION    ON    THB    ORO^MTN. 

Edited  by  B.  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.     Sixth  and  revised  edition.     41.  6d, 

ADVERSUS  laEPTINEM.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  R.  KiNG, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     4J.  6d. 

BURIPIDBS— HIPPOItVTUS.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  J.  B.  Bury,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
3J.  6d. 

flOMBR'S    II^AD— THB  STORY  OF  AOHILIAm.     Edited 

by  the  late  J.  H.  PratTi  M.A.,  and  Waltsr  Liaf»  BLA., 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,     dr. 


MACMILLAN'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


HOMEB'B    ODY8SBT--^HB     NARRATIVB     OF    ODT8- 

miauB,  Books  IX — XII.    Edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A*     Part  L    3^. 

JtTVSNAIt— SELECT  SATIRES.  Edited  by  JOHN  £.  B. 
Mayor,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  of  Latin.  Satires  X.  and  XI.  3;.  6el*  Satires  XII. — 
XVI.    4J.  6<L 

LI VY— HANNIBAL'S  FIBST  CAMPAiaN  IN  ITALY, 
Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Capbs,  Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  Oxford.  Witk  3 
Maps.    $J. 

Books  II.  and  III.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
M.A.,  Head-Master  of  St  Peter*s  School,  York.     5^. 

MABTlAIr— 8BLBOT  BBiaBAMS.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  M. 
Stephenson,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  St.  Peter's  School, 
York.    6s. 

OVID— FASTI.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Hallam,  M«A.,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master  at 
Harrow.    With  Maps      $s» 

BEROIDUM    ElPISTUUB    XIII.       Edited     by     E.     S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A.    4s.  6d, 

PLAUTUS— MILES  GIiORIOSUB.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  Ty&rell, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Ss. 

PLINY'S  LETTERS— Book  III.  Edited  by  Professor  John  E. 
B.  Mayor.  With  Life  of  Pliny,  by  G.  H.  Rendall,  M.A, 
Fcap.  8vo.     Ss. 

PLUTARCH  — LIFE    OF    THEMISTOKLfiS.      Edited 
by  Rev.   H.  A.  Holden,   M.A.,   LL.D.,    Head  Master  of 
,    Ipswich  School ;  some  time  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Editor  of  '*Aristophane?,"  &c.     $5, 

PBOBERTIU8— SELECT  POEMS.  Edited  by  J.  P.  PoST- 
GATS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    6s. 

BALLUST— CATILINE  and  MJOURTHA.  Edited  by  C 
Mkrivals,  B.D.  New  edition,  carefully  revised  and  eh- 
larged.    4^.  6d,    Or  separately  2s,  6J,  each. 
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TAOITUS— AGAIOOIaA  and  OERHAlflA.     Edited  by  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Bkodribb,  M.A.    Translatois  of 
Tacitus.    New  edition,    y.  6f/.     Or  separately  2x.  each. 
THB  ANNAIfS,  Book  VX.     By  the  same  Editois.     zs.  6d. 

TBRBNOB->HAUTON  TIMORUMBNOft.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckbukgh,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.  31. 
With  Translation,  4/.  6d, 

PHOBMZO.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Bond,  M.A.,  and 
A.  S.  Walpole,  B.A.    4f.  6d, 

THUOYDIDB8  — T«B  SICII.IAN  EXPEDITION,  Books 
VI.  and  VII.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.A., 
Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Map.     5^* 

VIROII«--ANBID,  II.  and  III.  The  Narrative  of  iEneas. 
Edited  by  E.  W.  HowsoN,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and.  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow,    y, 

XENOFHON— HBIiIiBNICA,  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
H.  Hailstons,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Feterhonse,  Cambridge. 
With  Map.    4s.6d, 

CYROPJ^IA,  Books  VII.  and  VIII-  Edited  by  Alfred 
Goodwin,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  University  College, 
London.     $s, 

HEMORABIUA  SOCBATIS.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Cluer, 
B.A.     Balliol  College,  Oxford.     6s. 

THB  ANABASIS-Books  I.  to  IV.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.  Adapted  to 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.     With  a  Map.     Fcap.  8vo.     5j. 

7^  folltming  are  in  preparation : — 
A8CHINES— IN   CTESIPHONTEM.      Edited    by     Rev.     T. 
GWATKIN,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

[/« thtpress^ 

CICERO^PRO   P.    SE8TIO.     Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holdei^, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,   Head-Master  of  Ipswich  School,  late  Fellow 

and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Editor 

of  Aristophanes,  &c 

DEMOSTHENES— FIRmT     PHII.IPPIO.      Edited    by   Rev. 
*    T.    GwATKiN,  M.A.,  late    Fellow    of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 


CLASSICAL. 


BUBIPIDBS— SEIACT  PlJkini,  by  various  Editors. 

AliOBmTim.    Edited  by  J.  £.  C.  Wslldon,  B.A.,  FeUow 

and  Lecturer  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

BAOCHAE.   Edited  by  E.  S.  Shugkbu&gh,  M.  A.,  Assisunt- 

Master  at  Eton  College. 

MBDBA.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Vxrrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

IPHJGENEIA  IN  TAUBIS.     Edited  by  E.  6.  ENGLAND, 

M.A.,  Lecturer  at  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
HEBODOTUB— THB  IBTVASION  OFOBBEOE  BYXBBaCBS. 

Books  VII.  and  VIII.    Edited  by  Thomas  Cass,  M.A., 
formerly  FeUow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

HOMBR'B  ODY88BY— Books  XXI.— XXIV.  Edited  by  S.  G. 
Hamilton,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  Coll^;e,  Oxford. 

[In  the  press, 

HORACE— THE  ODES.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.  A.,  Master  at 
Charterhouse  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
THE    SATIRES.      Edited  by   ARTHUR    Palmer,    M.A., 

Fellow  and  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[In  the  press, 

THE  EPISTLES  AND  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  M.A. 

UVY— Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Capes,  M.A. 

THE  SAMNITB  ^VARS  as  narrated  in  the  First  Decade  of 
Livy.  Edited  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Stokoe,  D.D,,  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  Head- Master  of  King's  College  School,  London. 

laUCRETIUS— Books  I.  to  XII.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Warburton 
Lee,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall. 

LYSIAS— SELBOT  ORATIONS.     Edited  by   E.    S.    Shugk- 

BUR6H,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College.    [In  (he press, 
PlaATO— MENO.      Edited  by  E.  S.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

APOLOGY  AND  CBITO.     Edited  by  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambric^e. 

THE   BEPUBIiIC.      Books    I.— -V.      Edited  by  T.    H. 

Warren,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oatford. 
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SOPBOCIaES— ANTIOONB.  Edited  by  Rev.  JOHN  BOND, 
M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

TACITU8->THE  HISTORY.  Books  I.  and  II,  Edited  by  C. 
E.  Graves,  M.A. 

THUOYDIDBm— Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  H.  B&OADBBNT, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton  College. 

Books  III.  IV.  and  ▼.    Edited  by  C.  £.  GravxSi  M.A., 

Classical  Lecturer,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUegei 
Cambridge.    (To  be  published  separately.) 

Other  volumes  will  follow. 

CLASSICAL. 

jBtOHYLUB— r^Ti?  BUMBNIDES.  Tbe  Greek  Text,  with 
Introduction,  English  Notei^  and  Verse  Translation.  By 
Bernard  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    8va     5^. 

THE  ORES TE IAN  TRILOGY.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prigkard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
New  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  [In  f>r^^aHoH, 

AMTONINU8,  MARCUS  AVU'BWVB^BOOIC IV.  OF  THE 
MEDITATIONS.  The  Text  Revised  with  Translation  and 
Notes.  By  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Queen's  CoU^e,  Belfast     8ro.    6s.  [In  the  press. 

AlBiATVB—TIfE  SKIES  AND  '  WEATHER-FORECASTS 
OF  ARATUS.  Translated  with  Notes  by  E.  PosTE,  M.A., 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.    y,  6</. 

ARI8TOTI.B— ilAT  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLES 
RHETORIC.  With  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By 
£.  M.  Cops,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoUegs^  Cambridge, 
Syob     141. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  OR.  THBSOPHiSTICI 
ELENCHI.  With  Translatioa  «m1  Notes  by  £.  P08TI,  Bi.  A. 
Fellow  of  Oiiel  College^  OsdEoid.    Sinx    &r.  M 

THE  METAPHYSICS.  BOOK  1.  Tiranslated  by  a  Cam- 
bridge  Graduate.    8vo.    ^.  [Book  IL  infnparatkm. 


CLASSICAL. 


ABISTOTIiE  Contintud— 

THE  POLITICS.  Edited,  after  SUSEMIHL,  by  R.  D.  HlCKS, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo. 

\In  the  press, 

THE  POLITICS.  Translated  by  J.  E.  C.  Wklldon,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.     \In  preparation,, 

ARISTOPHANBB^TW^  BIRDS.  TiansUted  into  English 
Verse,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  B.  H« 
Kbnnbdy,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univezsitj 
of  Cambridge.  Crown  8yo.  6f.  Help-Notes  to  the  samc^ 
for  the  use  of  Students,     i^.  6^. 

ARNOLD.—^  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  EPIGRAPHY-^ 
By  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A.  [In  preparation, 

THE     ROMAN    SYSTEM    OF    PROVINCIAL    AD- 

MINISTRATION   TO    THE   ACCESSION  OF    CON 

STANTINE  THE  GREAT     Crown «vo.    ts. 

"Ought  to  prove  a  valoable  handbook  to  the  Student  of  Roman  His- 
tory."—Guardian. 

VElMOJSMr-SHORT  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
LATIN  GRAMMAR^  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Chapter  qu 
Analysis  of  Sentenced.    By  the  Rev.   H.  Bslohxr,   ICA^ 

Assistant  Master  In  King's  College  School,  London.     New 
Edition.     i8mo.     is,  6d. 
Key  to  the  above  (for  Teachers  only).     2s,  6d, 

SHOR  T  EXERCISES  IN  LA  TIN  PROSE  COMPOSE 
TION,  PART  II,,  On  the  Syntax  of  Sentences,  with  an 
Appendix  including,  EXERCISES  IN  LA  TIN  IDIOMS, 
&*e,     i8mo.    zs, 

9lUL0Bit^^GREEX  AND  ENGLISH  DIALOGUES  FOR 
USE  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  John 
Stuart  Blackix,  Professor  of  Greek  hi  the  Uniyersity  of 
Edinburgh.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     %s.  6d. 

c\f:'BRO^THE  ACADEMICA.  The  Text  revised  and  explained 
by  James  Rsid,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
New  Edition.     With  TransUtion.     8va  [In  the  press. 

THE  ACADEMICS.    Translated  by  James  S.  Reid,  M.  A. 

8vO.       5J.  (ki. 
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CIOEBO  Continued^ 

SELECT  LETTERS.-^Mtxx  the  Editioii  of  Albbrt 
Watson,  lilA.  Tnuislated  by  G.  E.  Jkams,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at  Hailey- 
bury.    Svo.     los,  td, 

OXiABBXOAla  WSXTBB8.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Gkeen,  111  a. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IX.  6(L  each. 

A  Series  of  small  volumes  upon  some  of  the  principal 
classical  writers,  whose  works  form  subjects  of  study  in  our 
Schools. 

EURIPIDES.    ByProfessor  J.  P.Mahaffy.    '  [Ready, 

LIVY.    By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capbs,  M.A  [Ready, 

SOPHOCLES,    By  ProC  Lewis  Campbell.  [Ready. 

VERGIL.    By  Professor  H.  Nsttlbshif.  [Ready, 

DEMOSTHENES,  By  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.  [Ready, 
TACITUS.    By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  &  W.  J.  Brodribb, 

M.A.  [Ready, 

CICERO.     By  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins.    1    /  ^  s/»nraiL^ 

HERODOTUS,     By  James  Bryce,  M.A.  f  pr^rmum. 

WaOA^^PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION  OP  LATIN,  for  the  use  of  Classical 
Teachers  and  Linguists.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
Extra  fcap.  8va    41.  6</. 

•BXl01»hXlH'-EXERCISES  ON  LATIN  SYNTAX  AND 
IDIOM,  ARRANGED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
ROBY'S  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  By  E.  B. 
England,  M.A.,  Assistant  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College^ 
Manchesjter.  Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d,  Key,  for  Teachers  only, 
2s,  (id. 

BURIPIDES— MEDBA.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  W.  Verrall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     8vo.     yj.  6d. 

QtUDtnas—THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
By  W.  D.  Gbddks,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyexsity  of 
Aberdeen.     Sw.     l4i. 


CLASSICAL.  II 


OliiU>STONB— Works  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

JUVENTUS  MUNDI;  or»  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic 
Age.    Second  £dition.    Crown  8yo.     to/.  dcU 

THE  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  HOMER.    Crown  8vo. 
dr.  &/. 

A  PRIMER  OF  HOMER.    i8mo.     u. 

OOODlxriN— Works  by  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Harvard  University,  U.S.A. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF-  7 HE 
GREEK   VERB,       New   Edition,  revised.      Crown  8to. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR,    New  Edition,   revised.    Crown 
8vo.    6s,  * 

"It  is  the  best  Greek- Grammar  o£  its  sise  in  the  English  language."— 
AtkenautH, 

A    GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.     Crown  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

GOODWIN-^  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY^ 
based  on  Ritter  and  Preller's  '*Historia  Philosophiae 
Graecae  et  Romanae."  By  Alfred  Goodwin,  M.A.  Fellow^ 
of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in 
University  College,  London.     8vo.  [In  preparation. 

QtRlABffWOOJ>-^THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK  GRAM- 
MARf  including  Accidence,  Irregular  Verbs,  and  Principles  of 
Derivation  and  Composition ;  adapted  to  the-  System  of  Crude 
Forms.  By  J.  G.  Greenwood,  Principal  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    5j.  6d. 

HBRODOTUS,  Books  l.—lll.^THE  EMPIRES  OF  THE 
EAS2\  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by  A,  H. 
Sayce,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Ozfoid, 
and  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology.    8vo. 

\In  prep<tration. 
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UODasom ^MYTIfOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  VERSIPICA- 
TION.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Fables  of  the  Andents, 
prepared  to  be  rendeied  into  Latin  Vene  for  Schools.  By 
F.  Hodgson,  B.D.,  late  Pxovost  of  Eton.  New  Edition, 
revised  by  F.  C.  Hodgson,  M.A.     i8mo.    3;. 

HOMBR— T:^^  ODYSSEY,  Done  into  English  by  S.  H. 
BuTCHKR,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
Andrew  Lang,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  Coll^^  Oidbrd. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  new  Introduction, 
additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     IQr.  6^. 

7HE  ILIAD.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Walter  Lbaf,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  late  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.  A.    8vo.  [In  preparation, 

THE  ILIAD,  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By  ANDREW 
Lanq,  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  and  Ernest  Myers, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  \In  the  Press, 


BOMmtZO  BlonoWAmT.    For  Use  in  Sdiodls  and  CoU^es. 
9  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  .G.    Autenrdth,    with 

Additions  and  ConrectioDs  by  R.  P.  Kuf,  Fh.D.  With 
nmnerotts  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    6f. 

aORACB— r^i?  WORKS  OF  HORACE^  rendered  mto 
English  Prose,  with  Introdnctions,  Rnnning  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  Lonsdalx,  M.A.,  and  S.  Lex,  M.A.  Globe 
8vo.    3^.  &/. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  IN  A  METRICAL  PARA- 
PHRASE,     By  R.  M.  Hovxndbn.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4/. 

HORACES  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER.  An  Epitome  of 
his  Satires  and  Epistles.  By  R.  M.  Hovkndxn.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    4i.  6</. 

WORD  FOR  WORD  FROM  HORACE.  The  Odes 
literally  Versified.  By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  Crown 
8vo.    7j,  &/. 

tiLCfLBOlX--FIRST  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 
POSITION, By  Blomfixld  Jackson,  M.A.  Assistant- 
Master  in  long's  College  School,  London.  New  Edition 
revised  and  enlai]ged     i8mo.     \s.  6d. 
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JA0K80N  CofUtntud— 

KEY  TO  FIRST  STEPS.     i8mo.    3J.  6/. 

SECOND  STEPS  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 
with  Miscellaneous  Idioms,  Aids  to  Accentuation,  and  Exami- 
nation Papers  in  Greek  Scholarship.     i8mo.     2s,  6d, 

»*»  A  Key  to  Second  Steps,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only,  is  in 
preparation. 

JAOKSON— ^  MANUAL  OF  dREEK  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Hbnky  Jackson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Praelector  in  Ancient 
Philosophy^  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  \In  preparation, 

^B8B— Works  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 

University  of  Glasgow, 

THE  ATTIC  ORATORS  FROM  ANTIPHON  TO 
ISAEOS.    2  Tols.  8va    25/. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ATTIC  ORATORS,  ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES,  LYSIAS,  ISOKRATES,  AND 
ISAEOS,  Edited,  with  Notes.  Being  a  companion  volume  to 
the  preceding  work.     8vo.     12s,  6ei, 

THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS.  Translated 
from  a  revised  Text,  with  Introdoctioii  and  Notes.  Extxa  fcap. 
8vo.    6if.  60. 

A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.     l8mo.     w. 

A  HISTOR  Y  OF  GREEK  LITER  A  TURE.     Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparation, 

;iJSyrBl!fAJU-^THIRTEEN  satires  of  JUVENAL,  With 
a  Commentary.  By  John  £.  B.  Mayor,  M.A,  Kennedy 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge:.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo.    fs.  6d,    Vol.  II.    Crown  8vo.   lOr.  6d, 

**  For  really  ripe  scholarship,  extensive  acquaintance  with  Latin  litera> 
ture,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  continental  criticism,  ancient  and  modem, 
it  is  unsurpassed  among  English  editions." — Pkok;  Conington  in 
"Edinburgh  Review." 

•'  Mk.  Mayor's  work  is  beyond  the  reach  of  common  literary  compli- 
ment. It  is  not  only  a  commentary  on  Juvenal,  but  a  mine  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  information  on  the  history,  social  condition, 
manners,  and  beliefs  of  the  Roman  world  diirtng  the  period  of  the  eariy 
Empire." — Prop.  Nettleship  in  the  "Academy.  * 

"  Scarcely  anv  valuable  contribution  that  has  been  hitherto  made  to  the 
interpretation  ot  Juvenal  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  this  commentary  .... 
This  excellent  work  meets  the  long  felt  want  of  a  commentary  to  Juvenal 
on  a  level  with  the  demands  of  modem  science." — Prof.  Friedlandbs 
OF  KSnigsbbrg  in  "  Jahrbsbbsicut  fOkAltbrthumswissbmschaft.'* 
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JUVENAL  Continued'- 

THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  Tran55lated  by  Herbert 
Strong,  M.A..,  Professor  of  Latin,  and  Alexander 
Leeper,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  University 
of  Melbourne.     Crown  8vo.  [/«  the  press. 

KTB^l^RT— MANUAL     OF     ANCIENT     GEOGRAPHY, 

Translated  from   the   German  of  Dr.  Hbinrich  Kiepert. 

Crown  8vo.     5j.  • 

*'  The  English  Edition  of  the  '  Manual '  v  ill  form  an  indi-'pensable  com- 
panion to  Kiepert 's  *  Atlas '  now  used  in  many  of  our  leading  schools." — 
The  Times. 

KYNASTON— ^ATiA'C/^'^i"  IN  THE    COMPOSITION  OF 

GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE  by  Translations  from  English 

Dramatists.    By    Rev,     H.    Kynaston,  M.A.;   Principal  of 

Cheltenham    College.     With    Introduction,  Vocabulary,  &c. 

Extra  Fcap.  8vo.    4f.  (id. 

KEY  TO  THE  SAME  (for  Teachers  only).  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    4f.  (id, 

EXEMPLARIA  CHEL  TONIENSIA  :  sive  quae  discipulis 
suis  Carmina  identidem  Latine  reddenda  proposuit  ipse  red- 
didit ex  cathedra  dictavit  Herbert  Kynaston,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    51. 

bIVY,  Books  XXI. — XXV.  Translated  by  A.  j.  CHURCH, 
M.  A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.   [In  the  press. 

SmImO^TD-^THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES.  A  History  of  the 
Politics  and  Arts  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesianWar.  By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd.  2vo]&  8vo.  2U. 

mAQVmjUMK— FIRST  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  By  M.  C. 
AiACMlLLAN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge, 
Asfdirtant  Master  in  St.  Paul's  School     l8mo.     is,  6a, 

MABJkTrv — Works  by  J.   P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,    Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE  ;  from  Homer  to  Menander, 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo      9^. 
RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE,     With  Illus- 
trations.    Second  Edition.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo.    loj.  dd. 
A  PRIMER  OF  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.      With  Qlus. 
trations.     i8mo.     \s. 
EURIPIDSS.    i8mo.     u.^. 
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WAMMUAXmJ,  —  A  TABLE  OF  IRREGULAR  GREEK 
VERBSf  classified  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Curtius 
Greek  Orammar.  By  J.  M.  Marshall,  M.A.,  on«  of  the 
Masters  in  Clifton  College.    8to.  cloth.    New  Edition,     is. 

MARTIAIm—SELECT  epigrams  from  MARTIAL  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS,  Translated  by  W.  T.  Webb, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

BOOKS  I.  AND  //.  OF  THE  EPIGRAMS.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.     8vo.  [In  the  press. 

MAYOR  (JOHN  B.  'B.)-^FIRST  GREEK  READER.  Edited 
after  Karl  Halm,  with  Corrections  and  large  Additions  by 
Professor  John  E,  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  41.  6d, 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLUE  TO  LATIN  LITERA^ 
TURE.  Edited  after  Hubnbs,  with  large  Additions  by 
Professor  John  E.  B.  Mayor.     Crown  8vo.     loj.  W. 

MAYOR  (JOSEPH  n.)'^GREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature 
in  King's  CoUege,  London.  Part  I.,  with  Vocabulary,  is.  6</. 
Parts  II.  and  III.,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index,  3^.  td.  com- 
plete in  one  VoL    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  doth.    4^ .  6d. 

fflllOff ^PARALLEL  EXTRACTS  arranged  for  translation 
into  English  and  Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.  By  J.  £. 
NiX0N«  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Part  I. — 11  Lstorlcal  and  Epistolary.  New  Edition^ 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d, 

PEII.B  (JOHN,  M.A.)— yiiV  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY.     By  John  Peile,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  formerly 
Teacher  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Third 
and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     lar.  6d, 

A  PRIMER  OF  PHILOLOGY.  By  the  same  Author, 
i8ma     is. 
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PHaYNIOHUS  — RXITHBllFORD— ri^j^  NEIV  PHRY- 
NICHUS;  being  a  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga  of  the  Gram- 
marian Phrynichus.  With  Introduction  and  Commentary  by 
W.  GuNiON  Rutherford,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
Assistant  Classical  Master  in  St.  Paurs  School.     8vo.     i8j. 

PINDAR—  THE  EXTANT  ODES  OF  PINDAR.  Translated 
into  Englisht  with  an  Introduction  and  short  Notes,  by  Ernest 
Myers,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Ciown 
8vo.     5/. 

PtMAVO—TIfE  REPUBLIC  OP  PLATO.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Analysis  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ll.  Davibs, 
M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with 
Vignette  Portraits  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  engraved  by  Jeens 
from  an  Antiqve  Gem.     i8ma    4s.  6d, 

PHILEBUS.  Edited,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes,  by 
Henry  Jackson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, Cambridge. 
8vo.  [In  preparation. 

THE  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  SOCRATES,  Bein^ 
the  Euth)rphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  J.  Church.     Crown  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

PHAEDO,— Edited  by  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  [In prepa 'aiicn. 

PIOLUTUM'^THE  MOSTELLARIA  OF  PLAUTUS,  With 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Excursus.  By  William  Ramsay, 
M.A.,  forpierly  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Edited  by  Professor  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8vo,     14^. 

POSTGATB  AND  VINCB— ^  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY.  By  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  and  C.  A. 
ViNCE,  M. A.  [In  preparation. 

POTTS  (A.  .W.,  M.A.) — Works  by  ALEXANDER  W.  PoTTS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Head  Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinbuzgh. 

SINTS  TOWARDS  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     y. 
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POTTS  Continued— 

PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN 
PROSE.  Edited  with  Notes  and  References  to  the  above. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s, 

LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLA- 
TION INTO  LA  TIN  PROSE.    For  Teachers  only.    2j.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  LA  TIN  PROSE.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  &c.,  for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

[In  priptraiion. 

ROBY— ^  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE,  from 
Plautos  to  Suetoniua.  By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  Two  Parts.  Third  Edition. 
Part  L  containing : — Book  L  Sounds.  Book  11.  Inflexions. 
Book  IIL  Word-formataoa.  Appendices.  Crown  Sto^  $s,  6d, 
Part  IL — Syntax,  Prepositions,  Sac    Crown  Sya    lor.  6d, 

**  Muked  by  the  clear  and  pimetised  insight  ot  a  master  in  his  art- 
A  book  that  would  da  honour  to  any  country.  ^— Atrknaettm. 

SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.     $s. 

BVEn-SYNTNETIC  LATIN  DELECTUS.  A  First  Latin 
Construing  Book  arranged  on  the  Principles  of  Grammatical 
Analysis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  Rush,  B.A. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  MoULTON,  M.A.,  D,D. 
Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2J.  6d. 

WLVn^FIRST  STEPS  TO  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
By  the  Rar.  G.  Rust,  VLK  of  Pembroke  College^  Oxford, 
Master  of  the  Lower  School,  King's  College^  Londoii.  New 
Editbn.     i8ma     is.  6d. 

RtrTHBRFOBB— i4  FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  W.  G. 
RUTHB&FORD,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  St  Paul's  School, 
London.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8to.     is.  6^. 

SAIAmMSIP^CATILINE  ANDJUGURTNA.  Translated,  with 
Introductory  Essays,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  B.A.     Crown  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

BBEUBY—^  PRIMER  OF  .LATIN  LITERATURE.  By 
Prof.  J.  R.  SiXLkY.  [In  prt^ariOim. 

b 
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BXVL'PBOV -PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES      IN     LATIN 

PROSE   COMPOSITION,  Founded  on  Passages  selected 

from  Cicero,  Livy,  &c.     By  F.  P.  SIMPSON,  B.A.,  of  Balliol 

College,  Oxford.  [In  preparation, 

TtkXitTUU^COMPLEIE  WORKS  TRANSLATED.  By  A.  J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
THE  HISTORY,     With  Notes  and  a  Map.     New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     61. 

THE  ANNALS.  With  Notei  and  Maps.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    Is,  tcU 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANY,  WITH  THE 
DIALOGUE  ON  ORATORY.  With  Maps  and  Notea. 
New  and  Revtwd  Edition.     Crown  8va    As»  6ti, 

THE  ANNALS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by 
G.  O.  HoLHROOKE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity 
College,  Harford,  U.S.A.     Svo.  '  [In  the  press, 

THE  HISTORIES,  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Rev.  Walter  Short,  M/A.,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Si'OONER, 
M.A. ,  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  [In preparation, 

fHEOCRXTUS,  BION  and  MOSCBUS.  Rendered  into 
English  Prose  with  Introductory  Essay  by  Andrew  Lang, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo»     dr. 

THBOPHRASTUB— r^2  CHARACTERS  OF  THEO- 
PHRASTUS,  An  English  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text 
With  Introdnctlon  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Jbbb,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Extra  feap.  Svo. 
6s,  6d, 

THRINO— Worics  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thring,  M.A»,  Head- 
Master  of  Uppingham  SchooL 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL.  A  First  Latin  Construing  Book 
for  Beginners.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Coloored  Sentence 
Maps.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6U, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MOOD  CONSTRUCTIONS.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS.  6d, 

A  CONSTRUING  BOOK.     Fcap.  8va     a*.  61^ 
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VIRQIIr— r^j?  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Notes,  Intxoductioiis,  Ruming 
AnaXytaa,  and  an  Index,  by  Jambs  Lonsdalb,  M.A.,  and 
Samubl  Lek,  M.A.    New  Edition.     Globe  8^.     31.  6J, 

yfTHlTB— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GREEK.  Adapted  to  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar,  and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  By  John  Williams  White,  PhuD., 
Assistant-Prof,  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.     Crown  8vo. 

WII.KINB— i<  PRIMER  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  S.  WiLKiNS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Owens 
College,  liCaiichester.    With  lUnstratioiis.     i8mo.     I#. 

WRIGHT— Works  by  J.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of 
Sutton  Coldfidd  School 

HELLENIC  A ;  OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  IN 
GREEK,  as  rdated  by  Diodoras  and  Thucydides ;  being  a 
First  Greek  Reading  Book,  with  explanatory  Notes,  Critical 
and  HistoricaL     New  Edition  with  a  Vocabulazy.     Fcap.  8vo. 

A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  or,  The  Foim 
and  Use  of  Words  in  Latin,  with  Progressive  Exercises. 
Crown  8vo.     45.  td, 

THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.  An  Easy  Narmtive^ 
abridged  from  the  First  Book  of  livy  by  the  omission  of 
Difficult  Passages;  being  a  First  Latin  Reading  Book,  with 
Grammatical  Notes  and  Vocabnlaiy.  New  and  revised 
edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     31.  &^. 

FIRST  LATIN  STEPS;  OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION 
BY  A  SERIES  OF  EXAMPLES  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  LA  TIN  LANGUA  GE,    Crown  8va    3* . 

ATTIC  PRIMER.  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
Extra  fcap.  8va     2J.  6cL 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN  COURSE,  comprising  Rules  with 
Examples,  Exercises,  both  Latin  and  English,  on  each  Rule 
and  Vocabularies.     Crown  8vo.    2t.  6d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

AIRY— Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  AiRY,'  K.C.B.,  Astronomer 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIP- 
FERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities*  WithDisgnunSk  Second  £diti$2iii. 
Crown  8vo.     5j.  6d, 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
THEORY  OF  ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND 
THE  COMBINATION  OF  OBSERVATIONS.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  Sva  6x.  6d. 
UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OPTICS.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Students  in  the  University.  New  Edition.  Crown. 
8vo.     6f.  (>d, 

ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS. 
With  the  Mathematical  Elements  of  Music  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Stodenti  in  the  UniTeraty.  Second  Edition,  ReviMd 
and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo.    ^r. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MAGNETISM.  Desired  for  the  Use 
of  Students  in  the  University.     Crown  8vo.     f)s,  6d, 

AIRY  (081CUMB)— i<  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Sdiooli.  By  Osmund  Airt,  B.  A.,  one  of  the  Mathematical 
Masters  in  Wellin^on  Colle^.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    $«.  6d. 

AJmJ^IB—THE    GIANT  ARITHMOS,      An    Arithmetic    for 

Children.    By  Mrs.  Steadman  Aldis,    Illustrated. 

\Tn  tJie press, 

•BKimK-^THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MOLECULAR  MECHA- 
NICS. By  Joseph  Batma,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
StonyhuToL  CoU^e.    Demy  8va     los.  6d. 

Bl^ABUHY—AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PLANE 
TRIGONOMETR  K  With  Examples,  By  R.  D.  Beasley, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Grantham  Grammar  SchooL  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  Sva    Jx.  U 

BLACKBURN  (WUGU)  —  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANR 
TRIGONOMETRY,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  Huok 
Blackburn,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uuiver- 
•ity  of  Glasgow.     Globe  8va     i^.  6</. 
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BOOLE— Works  by  G.  BooLE,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland. 
A    TREATISE    ON  DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS. 
Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  I.  Todhuntwl  Crown 
8yo.     14;. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS, 
Snpplementaiy  Volumei  Edited  by  L  TooHUNTiSiu  Crown 
8to.    &f.  6d, 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 
Third  Edition,  revised  by  J.  F.  MoULTON.  Crown  8vo. 
\os,  &/. 

BBOOK-9MITH  {Ji .^-ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Barrister-at-Law ;  oiie  of  ths 
Masters  of  Cheltenham  College.  New  Edition,  revised. 
Crowii  8vo.     41.  td, 

OAMBRIDQB  8BNATB-HOUBB  FBOBUBKB  and  BIOBBS 

WITH   SOLUTIONS!^ 

\%^l— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.  By  A.  G.  Greknhill, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.    8f.  6dt 

tSyS—SOLUTIONS  OF  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS 
By  the  Mathematical  Moderators  and  Ejcaminers.  Edited  by 
J.  W.  L.  Glaishsr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     I2s, 

0AV1>I*'EM^HELP  TO  ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  the 
nse  of  Schools.  By  H.  Candler,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  of  Uppingham  SchooL    Extra  fcap.  8vo     2x.  6^. 

CHBYNB— ^iV^  ELEMENTARY   TREATISE   ON     THE 
PLANETARY  THEORY.    By  C.  H.  H.  Cheynk,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.    With  a  Collectiott  of  Problems.     Second  Edition. 
*    Crown  8vo.    6r.  &/. 

cnBIBTIB— ^  COLLECTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEST- 
QUESTIONS  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  MATHE- 
MA  TICS;  with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  Synthetic 
Division,  and  on  the  Solution  of  Nmiierical  Equations  by 
Homer's  Method.  By  James  R.  Christix,  F.R.S.,  iioyal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    Crown  8vo.    8f.  6d. 
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OI.IFFORD— rfi:£  ELEMENTS  OF  D  YNAMIC.  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Motion  and  Rest  in  Solid  and  Fluid 
Bodies.  By  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Med^anics  at  University  College^  London. 
Part  I.— KINEMATIC.     Crown  8va    7j.  6d. 

QOmfnhMUBr-GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS,   By  Samuel  Constable.    Crown  8vo.   y,  6d. 

OUMMINO— ^AT  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE    THEORY 
OF    ELECTRICITY.     By  LiNNiBUS   Cumming,    M.A., 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Rugby  School    With  Illustrations. 
,  Crown  8vo.    8/ .  tcU 

QjmBMVTBOJU—EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY.  By  Francis 
CUTHBXRTSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  of 
the  City  of  London  SdiooL    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4;.  6d» 

DAIiTON— Works* by  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  M.A.»  Assistant 
Master  of  Eton  College. 

RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  New  Edi- 
tion.  iSmo.  2t*  6d,       [Answers  io  the  Examples  are  appended. 

RULES  AND   EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.    Part  L 
New  Edition.    i8mo.    2j.    Part  II.    i8mo.    as.  6d. 

l^AY— PROPERTIES  OF  CONIC  SECTIONS  PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY.  Part  L,  THE  ELLIPSE,  with 
Problems.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Day,  M.A.  Crown  8va 
y.6d. 

unnw-^GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS. By  W.  H.  Drew,  BI.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.    St. 

SOLUTIONS    TO    THE   PROBLEMS    IN    DREVfTS 
CONIC  SECTIONS.    Crown  8vo.    4^.  W. 

VY-BU— EXERCISES  IN  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  M.  Dyer,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  in  the  Classical  Department  of  Cheltenham 
College.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    41.  6d. 
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■BOAR  (J.  B.)  and  PBITOHARD  (O.  n.^—NOTS-BOOX 
ON  PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR  DESCRIPTIVE  CEO- 
METRY.  Containing  Problems  with  help  for  Solutions.  By 
J.  H.  Edgai^  M.Am  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  G.  S.  Pritchard.  Fourth 
Edition,  revi£»ed  and  enlaiged,  by  Arthur  Meeze.    Globe 


-Works  by  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Master  of  GonviUe  and  Caius  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  TR J  LINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and 
the  Theory  of  Projectors.  New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8yo. 
ts.6d, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS,  AND  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM,    Crown  8vo.     7j.  6^. 

FROST— Works  by  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
King's  College.  , 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRA* 
CING.    By  pRRcrvAL  Frost,  M.A.    8vo.     laj. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
of  the  Treatise  by  Frost  and  Wolstxnholmx.  In  a  Vols. 
VoL-  i.    8vo.     idr. 

GODFRAY—Works  by  HuGH  GooFRAY,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Lecturer  at  Pembroke  Collide,  Cambridge. 

A  TREA  T2SE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  CoUeges 
and  Schools.     New  Edition.     8vo.     I2J.  U 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR 
THEOR  Y,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time 
of  Newton.     Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.    5^.  (nL 

VLlBM.VLlUQr--AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  for 
the  Use  of  Collies  and  Schools.  ByG.  W.  Hemming,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
with  Corrections  and  Additions.    8vo.    91. 
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JA0K80M  —  GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.  Aa 
Elementary  Treatise  in  which  the  Conic  Sections  are  defined 
as  the  Plane  Sections  of  a  Cone,  and  treated  by  the  Method 
of  Projection.  By  J.  Stuart  Jackson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  Svo.    4J.  6</. 

J&Z.Z.BT  (JOHN  H.)— i<  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY 
OF  FRICTION.  By  John  H.  Jellet,  B.D.,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.     Svo.     8j.  6(L 

JONES    and    OmZ'TNT^-^  ALGEBRAICAL    EXERCISES. 
Progressively  Arranged.    By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and 
C.  H.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Mathematical  Masters  of 
Westminster  School     New  Edition,     i8mo.     2s,  6d. 

K&Z.IiAND  and  VILIT^INTRODUCTION  TO  QUATER- 
NIONS, with  numerous  examples.  By  P.  Kelland,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professors  in  the  department 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo. 
p.  6d. 

KITCBSNBR— i4  GEOMETRICAL  NOTE-BOOK,  containing 
Easy  Problems  in  Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  the 
Study  of  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  E. 
Kitchener,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby.  New 
Edition.    4to.     2s. 

ImOCYL^ELEMENTAR  Y  TRIGONOME  TR  Y.  By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Lock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  ?  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton.     Globe  Svo.  \In  the  press. 

VLAXJ-LT—NATURAL   GEOMETRY:  an  Introduction  to  the 
Logical  Study  of  Mathematics.     For  Schools  and  Technical 
Classes.     With  Explanatory  Models,  based  upon  the  Tachy- 
metrical  works  of  Ed.  Lagout.     By  A.  Maxjlt.     iSmo.     is. 
Models  to  Illustrate  the  above,  in  Box,  I2J.  6d. 

VMRmVLKV -^  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  METHOD  OF 
LEAST  SQUARES,  By  Mansfield  Merriman,  Ph.D 
Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem,  Penn.    Crown  Svo,     *js,  6d, 

mi^hAB,— ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY, 
By  J.  B.  Millar,  C.E.,  Assistant  lecturer  in  Engineering  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.     Crown  Svo.    dr. 
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HOSOAN  — ^  COLLECTION  OF  PROBLEMS  AND 
EXAMPLES  IN  MATHEMATICS.  With  Answers. 
By  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Sadlerian  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.    6f.  6^. 

HLJJVK-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETER- 
MINANTS. With  graduated  sets  of  exam|iles.  For  use  in 
Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Thos.  Muir,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.  -  Crown 
8vo.     7j.  6</. 

NEWTON' 8  PRINCIPIA,  Edited  by  ProC  Sir  W.  Thomson 
and  Professor  Blackburn.  4to  cloth.  31  j.  6d, 
THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON S 
PRINCIPIA,  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Also  a  col- 
lection of  Problems,  ppncipally  Intended  as  Examples  of 
Newton't  Methods.  By  Fbroval  Frost,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.    8yd.     its, 

PARKINSON— Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Tutor 
and  Ftselector  of  St  John's  College^  Cambridge. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 
For  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University  and  the 
Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  With  a  Collection  of  Examples. 
Sixth  Bditiofi,  revised.    Crown  Svo.  doth.    91.  6d, 

A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     lor.  6d, 

mniMWr-^EXERCISES  in  arithmetic  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Containing  more  than  7,000  original  Examples. 
By  S.  Pbdlky,  late  of  Tamworth  Grammar  School.  Crown 
8vo.     5  J. 

PHB AR—ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With  Nu- 
merous  Examples.  By  J.  B.  Phkar,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  doth.     5j.  6</. 

Pna-^LESSONS  on  rigid  dynamics.    By  the  Rev. 
G.  PiRiB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge;   Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Umversity  of. 
Aberdeen.    Crown  8vo.    6if. 
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POOKUi-.4^JV  RLBMRNTARY  TREATISE  O/^  CONIC 
SECTIONS  AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With 
Nnmeroiis  Examples  snd  Hints  for  their  Solution ;  especially 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  G.  H.  Pucklk,  Bi.A. 
New  Edition,  xevised  and  enlarged.    Crown  S^o.    7j.  6(/. 

'9LiLV9'LtlH%<>vi'-ELEMENTARY  STATICS,  by  the  Rev. 
Gborgb  Rawlinson,  M.A,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edwau) 
Sturobs,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    41.  &/. 

RAYI.BIOB— 7!ffiS  THEORY  OF  SOUND.  By  Lobd 
Raylkigh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  fonnerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College> 
Cambridge.    8vo.    Vol  I.     12s,  6d.    Vol.  II.     12s.  6d. 

[Vol.  III.  in  the  press, 

mMYlHOlBl^m— MODERN  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY.  By  E.  M.  Rxynolds,  M.A.,  Blathematical 
Blaster  in  Clifton  College.     Crown  8vo.    %s.  &/• 

BOOTH^Works  by  Edward  John-  Routh,  M.A.,  F.KS., 
late  Fellow  and  Assistani  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  F.Taminer  in  the  University  of  Liondoo. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREA  TISE  ON  THE  D  YNAMICS 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  With  nomerous 
Examples.    Third  and  enlarged  Editum.    8vo.    an. 

STABIUTY  OF  A  GIVEN  STATE  OF  MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY  STEADY  MOTION  Adams^  Pria 
Essay  for  1877.    %^o.    &r.  6</. 

■MITH—Works  by  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Glaston,  Rutland,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,  in  their  Principles  and 
Application ;  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples 
taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Ordinary  Examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree. 
New  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Crown  8vo.     los.  6J, 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    41. 6d, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    %s.6d. 
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^  9KITB  Continued^ 

I  EXERCISES  11^  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8vo.  limp  doth, 

B  2»,    With  Answers.    2s,  6a, 

I  Answers  separately.  &/. 

SCHOOL    class-book    of   arithmetic.      iSmo. 
i  doth,    y, 

*  Or  sold  separatdy,  in  Three  Puts.     Ii.  ead). 

KEYS  TO  school  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC 

*  Parts  L,  II.,  and  III.,  2s.  6d,  eadi. 

SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC  FOR  NATIONAL 
AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  i8mo.  doth.  Or 
separatdy.  Part  L  2d. ;  Part  IL  yL  ;  Part  III.  ^d.  Answers. 
td. 

THE  SAME^  with  Answers  complete,     i&no,  doth.     u.  6d, 

KEY  TO  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
iSmOb    4^.  6d. 

EXAMINA  TION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  iSmo. 
\s.  M  The  aami^  with  Answers,  i8mo.  a/.     Answers,  td. 

KEY  TO  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITH* 
METIC.    iSmo.    \s.  6d. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  ITS 
PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLICATIONS,  with  numerous 
Examples,  written  exprettly  for  Standard  V.  in  National 
Sdiools.    New  Edition.     iSmo.  doth,  sewed,    yi, 

A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet, 
size  42  in.  by  34  in.  on  Roller,  mounted  and  varnished,  price 
3J.  6d.    New  Edition. 

Also  a  Small  Chart  on  a  Card,  price  id. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC,  combining  Exeidses 
in  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Dictation.  Part  I.  for 
Standard  L  in  National  Schools.    Crown  8va  gd. 

EXAMINATION  CARDS  IN  ARITHMETIC^  <Dedi. 
cated  to  Lord  Sandon.)    With  Answers  and  Hints. 
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SMITH  CotUitmed— 

StandarcU  I.  and  11.  in  box,  li.    Standards  IIL,  IV.  and  V., 

in  boxes,  u.  each.     Standard  VL  in  Two  Parts,   in  boxes, 

\s.  each. 

A  and  B  papers,  of  nearly  the  same  difficulty,  are  given  so  as  to 

prevent  copying,  and  the  Colours  of  the  A  and  B  papers  differ  in 

each  Standard,  and  from  those  of  erezy  other  Standard,  so  that  a 

master  or  mistress  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  children  have  the 

proper  papers. 

SMITH,  Q.— CONIC  SECTIONS,   By  Charles  Smith,  M.  A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

\In  the  press, 

SNOWBAIiL  —  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND 
SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY;  with  the  Construction 
and  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.  A. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    7«.  6dL 

8YXiIiA]II7S  OP  FIiANB  GSOMETRY  (corresponding  to 
Euclid,  Books  I. — VI.).  Prepared  by  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.      15, 

TArr  uid  nvExuB-^A  treatise  on  dynamics  of 

A   PARTICLE,     With  numerous  Examples.     By  Professor 

Tait  and  Mr.   Steele.     Fourth  Edition,   revised.     Crown 

8V0.       12S, 

mnA.l['-'ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION  FOR 
SCHOOLS.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Septimus 
Tbbay,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabetli's  Grammar 
School,  Rivington      Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3J.  td, 

TODBUNTBR—Works  by  I.  ToDHUNTBR,  M.A,,  F.R.S.,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Mr.  Todhtmter  is  chiefly  known  to  students  of  Mathematics  as  the 
author  o£  a  series  of  admirable  mathematical  text^books,  which  possess 
the  rare  qualities  of  beins  clear  in  style  and  absolutely  free  from  mistakes, 
typograi^cal  or^ther.' —Saturday  Review. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.    For  the  Use  of  CoUeges 
and  Schools.     New  Edition.     iSmo.     y.  6d, 

KEY   TO    EXERCISES    IN    EUCLID,      Crown   8vo. 
6f.  6d, 
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TODHUNTER  'Continued'-^ 

MENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous 
Examples.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s.  6d, 

ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS,  With  numerous  Examples. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.     2s,  6d, 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  6d, 

TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  With  numerous 
Examples.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    zs.  $d. 

KEY  TO  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
Crown  8vo.     8j.  (>d. 

MECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous 
Examples.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     41.  ^d^ 

KEY  TO  MECHANICS  FQR  BEGINNERS.  Crown 
8vo.    6f .  &/. 

ALGEBRA.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools*  New 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    1$,  td. 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS.    Crown  Sva     lor.  &/. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY 
CF  EQUATIONS.  New  Edition,  revised*  Crown  8yo; 
is.  6t 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Schools  and  Colleges. 
New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    p. 

KEY    TO   PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY.      Crown    8m 

A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 
New  Edition,  enlai^ed.     Crown  8yo.    4J.  &^. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  9&  v^^Viti^  to  the 
Straight  line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerous 
Examples.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo« 
7J.  6flf. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 
With  numei'ous  Examples.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
lar.  6^ 
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TODHUNTBB  Continued — 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND 
ITS  APPLICATIONS,  With  nnmerotis  Examples.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  Sto.     iQr.  6^. 

EXAMPLES    OF    ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY    OP 
^  THREE   DIMENSIONS.    New  Edition,  revised.    Crown 
8va     4^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  With 
numeroiis  Examples.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     los,  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY 
OF  PROBABILITY^  from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of 
Laplace.     8vo.     iSf. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  CALCULUS  OF  YARIA. 
TJONSf  principally  on  the  Theory  of  Discontinuous  Solutions : 
an  Essay  to  whi<^  the  Adams  Prize  was  awarded  In  the 
Univeraity  of  Cambridge  in  1871.     8vo.    6f. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORIES 
OF  ATTRACTION,   AND   THE   FIGURE   OF  THE 
EARTHy  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace,  a  vols.'^ 
8vo.    24f. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LAPLACE S 
LAMES,  AND  BESSEVS  FUNCTIONS.  Crown  8vo'. 
lOj.  fid. 

WIUON  (J.  ja..y^ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Books 
L  to  V.  Containing  the  Subjects  of  Euclid's  first  Six 
Books.  Following  the  Syllabus  of  the  Geometrical  Association. 
By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Clifton  College. 
New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4j.  6d. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.  With 
Appendices  on  Transversals  and  Harmonic  Division.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.  New  Edition 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
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Wll*90JX^GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN  PLANE  TRI- 
GONOMETRY, Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.    Crown  8vo.    41.  6rf. 

**  The  exercises  seem  beautifully  graduated  and  adapted  to  lead  a  sladent 
on  most  gently  and  pleasantly  "— E.  J.  Routh,  F.R.S.,  St  Peter's  Coiletfe, 
Cambriij^e. 

WII.SON  (W.  P.)— ^  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  Collie, 
Belfast.     8vo.    9;.  6d, 

WOImBT^HUOIsM^— MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS^  on 
Subjects  included  in  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the 
Schedule  of  Subjects  for  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos 
Examioation.  Devised  and  arranged  by  Joseph  Wolstsn- 
HOLMR,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  sometime  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College.  NewEd.  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  i&r. 

SCIENCB. 

SCIENCE   PRIMERS   FOR    ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  joint  Editorship  of  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and 

Balfour  Stewart. 

"These  Primers  are  extremely  ^mple  and  attraetive*  and  tharanghly 
answer  thdr  purpose  of  Just  leading  the  young  be^nner  up  to  the  thresh- 
old of  the  long  avenues  in  the  Palace  of  Nature  which  these  titles  suggest." 
•—Guardian. 

**  They  are  wonderfully  clear  and  lucid  in  their  InstruetioQ.  rimple  in 
style,  and  adairable  in  plan.  "—Educational  Timbs. 

INTRODUCTORY— By  T.  H.  HuXLEY,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Ijlatural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.     i8mo.     is, 

OHEMISTRY  —  By  H.  fc.  RoscoE,  F.R.8,,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  hi  the  Victoria  University  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    i8mo.     u.    New 

Edition.    With  Questions. 

**A  very  model  of  perspicacity  and  aeeani«y.''->CHKMiST  and  Dkug- 

.GIST. 

PHYSICS — By  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Victoria  University  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  With  numerous  illustrations.  iSmo.  is.  'New 
Edition.     With  Questions. 
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SOIBN OE  PRIMEKS   CattHmud^ 

PBY8IOAL  OBOGRAPHY— By  ARCHIBALD  GsiKIX,  F.ILS., 

Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey.      \^th  nnmeroiis 
lUttstratiotis.     New  Edition,  with  Questions.     i8mo.    u. 

"Everyone  of  his  lenooi  it  awked   by  riaplidty,  deamest,  aad 


GBOlaOGY  — By   Professor   GsiKis,    F.RJS.     With   numerous 

Illustrations.    New  Edition.     i8mo.  doth.     U, 

"  It  it  hardly  possible  for  the  dullest  child  to  misunderstand  the  ■eaning 
ti  n  claisificatvw  of  ttoiies  aftoi  PirofaiBoc  Geilda's  explanatien."— ScaooL 
BoAXO  Chbonici» 

PRYSIOIiOOY— -By  MiCHAlT.  FOSTER,  M.D.,  F.ILS.      With 
numerous  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    iSma     u. 

*'  The  book  seems  to  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  an  elementary 

text-book.  "--iACADBCT. 

ASTKONOMY  — By  J.    NoRifAM    LoCKTSR^    F.ILS.      With 
numerous  Ulustiations.     New  Edition.    i8mo.    u. 

'•This  is  altogether  cMie  of  the  mast  likely  attempts  we  have  ever  seen  to 
bring  astronomy  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  child."— School 

BOAKD  CHBONICLB. 

BOTANY— By  Sir  J.  D.  HoOKBR,    K.C.S.L,    C.B.,     F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     New  Edition.     i8mo«     is. 

"To  teaehen  the  Arimer  will  be  of  inestunable  value,  and  not  only 
because  oTthe  simplicity  of  the  language  and  the  clearness  with  whidi  the 
subject  matter  is  treated,  but  also  on  account  of  its  coming  from  the  highest 
authority,  and  lo  furnishing  positive  information  as  to  the  aost  suitable 
methods  of  teaching  the  science  of  botany." — Natukb. 

IiOGlO— By  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.ILS. 
New  Edition.     iSmo.     is,  * 

**  It  ai>pean  to  ns  admirably  adapted  to  serve  both  as  an  iatrodnction  j 

to  scientific  reasonin|(,  and  as  a  gidoe  to  sound  judgment  and  reasooing 
in  the  ordinary  affiurs  oi  fifie."— Acadbmt, 

FOUTlOAJb    ECONOMY— By  Professor    Stanley   Jbvons, 

LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     iSmo.    is, 

"  Unquestionably  in  every  respect  an  admirable  primar."— School 
BoAXl>  Chkoniclb. 

ZOOLOGY.    By  Frolessor  Roxley.    &c.  &c. 
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BLBMENTARY  CI^ASS-BOOKS. 

▲STKONOMT,  hj  ttatt  AatromnMr  B«7«L 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  With  lUiutraUoiis.  By  Sir 
G.  B.  Ai&T,   K.C.B.»  Astronomer  Royal     New  Edition. 

18010.    ^.  $«r. 

ikSTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY.     With 

Coloured  Diagram  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Son,  Staxs,  and 

Nebibae,  and  numeroui  lUustrations.  By  J.  Normav  Lockybk, 

F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    5^.  &/. 

"  Full,  clour,  aouiid.  and  worthy  of  attentioii,  not  «nly  ag  a  popular 
exposition,  but  ai  a  adendfie  *  Indoc' "— Athbnjbuil 

QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYERS  ELEMENTARY  LES- 
SONS IN  ASTRONOMY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
John  Forbis-Robbrtson.    i8mo.  cloth  limp.    u.  6d. 

PBYSIOIiOOT. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.    With 

numerous  ninstrations.    ByT.  H.  HxncLBY,  F.R.S.,  Professor 

fA  NatnnJ  Histoiy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Biines.    New 

Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    ^.  &/. 

'*  Piif«  gold  tliraaglioat"*-Gi7AXinAii. 

*'  Unqnesdonably  the  el«ar«st  and  most  coBipl«ttt  deaentary  treatise 
on  this  subject  that  w«  possess  in  any  language. "— WasmniSTBK  Ravisw. 

QUESTIONS  ON  HUXLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR 
SCHOOLS.    By  T.  Aloock,  M.D.    i8mo.    is.  ^. 

BOTAinr. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  By  D. 
OLiYXKy  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University 
CoU^ltty  London.  With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    ^.  6d. 

CHfiMISTRY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  IN- 
ORGANIC AND  ORGANIC.  By  Hknry  E  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  Ftofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Victoria  University  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Chromo-Litho  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Alkalies 
and  Alkaline  Earths.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    4r.  6d. 

*' As  a  standard  general  text-book  it  deserves  to  take  a  leading  place." — 
Spkctator. 

*'We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  best  of  all  our  elementary  treatises 
on  Chemistry."— Medical  Times. 
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Continued^ 

A  SERIES  OF  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  prepared  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  above,  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  Leeds. 
Adapted  for  the  Preparation  of  Students  for  the  Government, 
Science*  and  Society  of  Arts  Examinations.  With  a  Preface  by 
Professor  RoscoE.  New  Edition,  with  Key.  i8mo.  2j. 
CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC,  With  Examples.  By  Sydney 
Lupton,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Harrow.  [In  preparation, 
FOUTIOAIi  BOOMOMY.  * 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
MiLLiCBNT  G.  Fawcktt.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2f,  Sd, 

'*  dear,  eoopMl,  and  eooiprelienavQ.''— Daily  Nkws 
*'  The  relations  oC  capital  and  labour  have  never  been  mare  simply  or 
more  dearly  expoundad.*— -CoMTSMVOkAav  Rcvibw. 

I.OGIO. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  LOGIC;  Dcducavc  and 

Inductive,   with   copious   Questions   and    Examples,  and   a 

Vocabulary  of  Logical  Terms.  Bj    W.   Stanley  Jbvons, 

LL.D,,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,     3j.  6d, 

**  NoUung  can  be  better  for  a  school-book.  "—Guakdi an. 

**  A  manual  alike  simple,  interestins,  and  sdenttfie."— ATHBN^itxM. 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.   By  Balfour 

Stkwart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Victoria  University  the  Owens  CoUe^  Manchester.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromolitho  of  the  Spectra  of  the 
Sim,  Stars,  and  Nebulae.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    4i.  6dn 

."  The  beau'tdeal  of  a  scientiftc  text-book,  dear,  aeenrata,  and  thoram^** 
—Education  a  t  Tim*  s. 

QUESTIONS    ON    BALFOUR     STEWART'S     ELE^ 

MEN  TAR  Y  LESSONS  IN  PHYSICS.    By  Prof.  Thomas 

H.  Core,  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Fcap.  8vo.     is, 

PRAOTXCAIa  CHEMISTRY. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  By  Francis  Jonks,  Chemical 
Master  in  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  With  Pre&ce  by 
Professor  RoscoB,  and  Illustrations.    New  Ed.    i8mo.   ax.  6^ 

CHEMISTRY. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY.  A  Series  of  Problems 
and  Exercises  in  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  By 
Francis  Jones,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical  Master  in  the 
Grammar  School,  Manchester.     Fcap.  Svo.     3;. 
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▲MATOMY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.  By  St. 
GborOB  Mivakt,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in  Compflratiye  Anatomy 
at  St  Blaiy'i  HospiteL  With  upwards  of  400  Illustratioiia. 
Fcap.  8to.    6f  .  &/. 


*'  It  Bay  ba  qacttkwd  wlMther  aay  otber  work  00  aoatoaiy  coitfaim  in 
lika  coipMii  ao  propordoiiAtely  snat  a  mait  of  information.  **— Lawckt. 

"T^M  waricif  earcallent,  and  should  be  m  the  hands  of  erenr  student  of 
hnaaa  anatomy,*— MapiCAi.  Timbs. 


AN  ELEMENTARY   TREATISE.     By  John  Perry, 

C.E.,  Whitworth  Scholar,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

Lecturer  io  I'hysics  at  Clifton  College.     With  numerons  Wood-^ 

cttta  and  Numerical  Examples  and  Exercises.     i8mo.    4/.  6^. 

**  The  yoong  engineer  and  those  seeking  for  a  eeiaprehensive  knoirlledge 
of  the  use,  jpower,  and  economy  of  sieaa,  could  not  have  a  moare  useful 
week,  as  it  is  very  intelligible*  well  arranged,  and  practical  throughout.*'— 


PHYSICAIi  OEOORAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    PHYSICAL    GEO- 
GRAPHY,      By   A.   Gbikik,    F.R.S.,    Director-Genera    of 
the  Geological  Survey.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Fcap. 
8vo*    4'*  ^* 
QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.    it.  M. 

GBOIiOOY. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS   IN   GEOLOGY.      By  the 
same  Author.  [In  peparaiion. 


CLASS-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C  B.Clarkb,  M.A., 
F.L.S.»  F.G.S.  New  Edition,  with  Eighteen  Coloured  Maps. 
Fcap.  8va    y. 

MATURAIi  FHIIiOSOPRY. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY  FOR   BEGINNERS.      By 
I.   ToDHUNTBR,   M.A.,  F.R.S.     Part  L  The  Properties  of 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.     l8mo.    31.  ^d. 
Part  II.  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.     iSmo.    S^.  &/. 

MOAAIf  PHIIt080P«Y. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  By  Prof.  E.  Caikd, 
of  Glasgow  University.  [/r»  preparation, 

d2 
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SZJESMISNTART  CIiASS  BOOKS  QffUinufd^ 
BIiECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY  AND 
MAGNETISM.  By  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol.   With  lUastrationi.,    Fcap.  Svo.  4J,  6d. 

SOUND. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  By  W.  H.  Stone, 
M.B.    With  niiutiations.     i8ma    51. 6i. 

PSYOBOIiOOY. 

ELEMENTAR  Y  LESSONS  IN  PSYCHO  LOG  K.  By  G. 
Croom  Robkrtson,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  &c., 
UniTeraty  College,  London.  [In  preparation 

AORICULTURB  —  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GRICUL  TURAL 
SCIENCE,  By  H.  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Science,  University  College,  Aberystwith.    Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  dd. 

lS.CrmoyilC%—THE  ECONOMICS  OFINDUSTRY.  By  A. 
Marshall,  M.  A.,  late  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol, 
and  Mary  P.  Marshall,  late  Lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall, 
Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2s,  6d. 

"The  book  is  of  sterling  value,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  students  and 
teachers." — ^ATHBNiBUM. 

Others  in  Preparation* 

MANUALS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Crown  8vo. 

COBSK— GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY,  By  Dr.  LuiGi  CossA,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  Translated  from  the  Second  Italian 
Edition.  With  a  Preface  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.     4f.  6d, 

DYBR  ANP  VIHBM—THE  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS,  By 
Professor  Tkisblton  Dybr,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Sydnky 
Vines,  B.Sa,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.    With  nimierotts  Illustrations,        [In  prepanUian, 

PAWCBTT— ^  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
By  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcstt,  M.P.  New  Editum, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.     lix. 
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MANUAIiS  FOR  STUDSNTS    Coniinutd-^ 

TUBXnWLA-Br-A  SYSTEM  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALY- 
SIS.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions^  from  the  second 
Gemmn  Edition,  bj  M.  I^  Pattison  Muut,  F.R.S.E.  With 
I&tistnitioos.    Crown  8va    Tx.  6iL 

PLOWBR  (Wi  VL.y-AN INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OSTE- 
OLOGY OP  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  snbstance  of 
the  Coarse  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Snxgeotts  of  England  in  187a  By  Professor  W.  H.  Flowsr, 
F.R.S^  F.R.C.S.  With  nnmeroQs  Illustrations.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.    Oown  8vo.    lof.  td. 

TKiirAlk  AND  'BAhTOVtt— PRACTICAL  EMBRYOLOGY, 
ByMicHAEt  Foster,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  M.  Balfour, 
F.R.S.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

[/«  fireparoHon. 

roSTBR  and  ItANOIiBY— ^4  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michael  Foster, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  N.  Langlby,  B.A.  New  Edition. 
Crown  ovow    oi. 

HOOKBR— 7V?i?  STUDENT*S  FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
M.D.*,  D.C.L.    New  Edition,  revised.     Globe  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

nxntiXr—PHYSIOGRAPHY.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Nature.  By  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  Coloured  Plates.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8va    6s. 

ntUXLBY  and  MARTIN— ytf  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  By 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.B., 
D.Sc.    New  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8va    6x. 

SWOVW—THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENCE.  A  Treatise 
on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  Professor  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     12s.  6d, 

STUDIES  IN  DEDUCTIVE    LOGIC,      By    Professor 
W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.   Crown  8vo.   6j. 
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MANTJAIiB  FOR  STUDBKTB  Con&mud^ 

KENNEDY  —  MECHANICS     OF    MACHINERY,       By 

A.  B.  W.  Kennxdy,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Ftofessorof  Engineering 

and  Mechanical  Technology  in  Untyendty  College,  London. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press, 

KlEPEaT— .4   MANUAL   OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  Kikpert.     down  8vo.    5x. 

OMV^KiWroUuuorh-FIRSTEOOE'OFINDIANBOrANY 
By  Professor  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of 
the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
With  numerous  IllustratiODS.    Extra  licap.  8va     6f.  &/. 

PARKER—^  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRATA),  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  B.Sc.  Lond., 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Otago.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press » 

PARKER  and  BETTANY— 7*^^  MORPHOLOGY  OP 
THE  SKULL,  By  Professor  Parker  and  G.  T.  Bettany. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.     iQr.  &/. 

-BL&BIVBOH  —  TREATISE  ON  MARINE  SURVEYING, 
By  Rev.  John  L.  Robinson,  Chaplain  and  Instructor  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  the  press, 

SMITH,  A'DAM—THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 
Adam  Smith.  Kdited  with  Notes,  &c.,  for  the  Use  of 
Students,  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  [In  preparation, 

T AIT— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  By 
Professor  Tait,  F.R.S.E.     Illustrated.  [In  the  press. 

I^ImOU— ANTHROPOLOGY.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Man  and  Civilisation.      By  E.  B.  Tylor,   D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     'js.  dd 
Other  volumes  of  these  Manuals  will  follow, 

SCIENTIFIC    TEXT-BOOKS. 

BALPOUR— ^  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE  EMBRY^ 
OLOGY.  By  F.  M.  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations. 
In  2  vols.     8vo.     \%s,  each. 
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80IBNTIPIC  TBZT-BOOK8  ConHnuid^ 

BAX.I.  (K.  n.,  KM.y^EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS,  A 
Course  of  Lectnres  ddiyered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland.    Cheaper  Issue.     Royal  8to.     lOif.  dd, 

BRUNTON  —  ^  TREATISE  ON  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 
By  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo. 

\In  preparation, 

Ol^AJJUlVB— MECHANICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT,  By  R. 
Clausius.  Translated  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    los.  Sd. 

COmntlMJs—A  TREATISE  ON  APPLIED  MECHAN- 
ICS. By  Jambs  Cotterill,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
With  Illustrations.     8vo.  \In  preparation, 

DANIBLI.— ^   TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS  FOR  MEDICAL 

STUDENTS,     By  Alfred   Daniell.     With  Illustrations. 
8vo.  \In  preparation, 

roSTBS--^  TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michael 
Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  lUastrations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.    Svo.     21/. 

GAMOEB— ^  TEXTBOOK  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  BODY.  Including  an 
account  of  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  Disease.  By 
A.  Gamgbe,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Victoria  University  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.    2  Vols. 

8vo.     With  Illustrations.     Vol.  I.     \%s. 

[Vol,  II.  in  the  press, 

GViQI^VBAVBr-ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANA- 
TOMY.  By  Professor  Carl  Gegenbaur.  A  Translation  by 
F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  B.  A.  Revised  with  Preface  by  Professor 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo.     3Xf. 

7^— TEXTBOOK  OF  GEOLOGY,  By  Archibald 
GEIKIE,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  [In  the  pre' s. 
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SCIENTIFIC   TEXT-BOOKS  Continued, 

aVLAY— STRUCTURAL  BOTANY,  OR  ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  MORPHOLOGY.  To  which  are 
added  the  principles  of  Taxonomy  and  Phytography,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Botanical  Tisrms.  By  Professor  AsA  GRAy, 
LL.D.     8vo.     ictf.  6d, 

HAMII.TON— ^  TEXTBOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY,  By  D. 
T.  Hamilton.     8vo.  [In  preparation. 

javi»i»nn— THE  fertilization  of  plants  by 

INSECTS,  By  Hermann  Muller.  Translated  by  W. 
D'Arcy  Thompson,  with  Preface  by  Charles  Darwin. 
8  vo .  [In  preparation . 

H^Vi^OlKB^POPULAR  astronomy.  By  S.  Newcomb, 
LL.D.,  Professor  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  With  112  Hills- 
trations  and  5  Maps  of  the  Stars.    8yo.     i8i. 

"  It  is  tmlike  anything  else  of  its  kind,  and  iMill  be  of  mere  ttse  in  cir- 
enlaling;  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  nine-tenths  of  the  books  whidi 
have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Isite  ytan.'*'^attirday  RevUw, 

UMVImBAVX. -^  THE  KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY, 
Outlines  of  a  Theory  of  Machines.  By  Professor  F.  Rsuleaux. 
Ttanslated  and  Edited  by  .Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kknnbdy, 
CE.    17\^fh  450  Slnstrationa.    Mediiun  8vo     %\t, 

ROSCOil  and  SCHORIiBMMBR  —  INORGANIC  CHEMIS- 
TRY, A  Complete  Treatise  on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  By 
Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  C  Schor. 
LEMMERy  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8 vo. 
VoL  I.— The  Non-Metallic  Elements.  21s,  Vol.  II.  Parti.— 
Metals.     i8j.     Vol.  11.  Part  IL— Metals.     i8j. 

Vol.  lU,— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Part.  \,^THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  HYDROCARBONS  ;  and  their 
Derivatives  or  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.     21J.  {Part  II,  in  the  press* 

SOHORI-EMMBR—^  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS,  OR  ORGANIC  CHE^ 
MISTRY.      By  C.  Schorlbmmbr,  F.R.S.,  Professor   of 

Chenustry  in  the  Victoria  University,  the  Owens  College, 
ManAester.     With  Illustrations.     8vo.     i^r. 

BMITH-^^  DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANTS.  By 
John-  Smith.    8vo.  xy^^t  ready. 
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SCIBNTIFIC  TEXT-BOOKS  Comtifnitd-^ 

TBOmPB  AND  Rt^OKBR— ^  TfiEATTSE  ON- CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS,  By  Professor  Thorpk,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor 
RitCKXR,  of  the  Yorkshire  CoU^  of  Science.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  [In  preparation. 

ZIBOIaBR— MACAI.ISTBR--7:ffA'7'  BOOK  OF  PATHO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  By  Ernst  Ziegler  of  Zurich. 
Translated  and   Edited   by  Donald  MacAlister,   M.A., 

D.Sc,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo. 

[In  preparation, 

NATURE    SERIES. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS.  By 
J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plate  and 
numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    3/.  6d, 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  METAMOkPHOSES  OF  INSECTS, 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3X.  dd, 

THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.  By  G.  Forbes,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersoniaa  University, 
Glasgow.     Illustrated.    Crown  8to.     %5,  6d* 

THE   COMMON  FROG.    By  ST.  Gborgb  MiVA&T,  F.R.S. 
Lecturer  in  Comparatite  Anatomy  at  St   Mary's  Hospital 
With  nuinerottb  Blusttatioiis.    Crown  8to.    p.  6d, 

POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT.  By  W.  SpdttlSWoODE,  P.R.S., 

With  many  Illustrations.    Second  Edifton.   Crown  8vo.  $s.  6ii. 

ON  BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS  CONSIDERED  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  INSECTS,  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     4J.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING,  AND 
THE  ^STANDARDS  OF  MEASURE  AND  WEIGHT. 
By  H.  W.  CHiSHOLtf,  Warden  of  the  Standards.  With 
ntimertms  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     41.  6^. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  A  STRAIGHT  LINE :  a  Lecture  on  Link- 
ages. By  A.  B.  Kempx.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.   i  j.  6^. 

LIGHT:  a  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  Expe- 
riments in  the  Phenomena  of  Li^t,  for  the  Use  (d  Students  of 
every  age.  By  A.  M.  Mayer  and  C.  Barnarix  Qrbwn  Svo, 
with  numerous  XUnstrations.    2j.  6</. 
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NATUma  8ERIBS  Comdmiid^ 

SOUND :  a  Series  of  Simple,  Entevtaming,  and  InexpensiTe  Ex* 
periments  in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound,  for  the  use  of  Students 
of  every  age.  By  A.  M.  Maybk,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  &c  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.     jx.  6tL 

SEEING  AND  THINKING.  By  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford. 
F.R.S.     With  Diagrams.    Crown  Sto.    3^.6^. 

DEGENERATION  By  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S. 
With  Jllustrations.     Crown  8vo.     zs,  6d, 

FASHION  IN  DEFORMITY,  as  lUustrated  in  the  Customs  of 
Barbarous  and  Civilised  Races.  By  Prof.  Flower.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

ON  THE  COLOUR  OF  FLOWERS.  By  Grant  Allen. 
With  Illustrations^     Crown  8vo.  \In  preparaiUm, 

Other  volumes  to  follow. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  W,  F.  Barrett.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

HEA  T.    "Bif  Miss  C.  A.  Martineau.    Illustrated.     2j.  6d. 
LIGHT    By  Mx8.^wdry.    Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
ELECTRICITY,    By  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett.      [In  pref^aratUm. 

SCIBNCB    LECTURES    AT    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
VOL.  I,     Containing  Lectures  by  Capt  Abney,  Prof.  Stokes, 

Prof.  .KiWfgPT,  F.  G.  Bramwell,  Prof.  G.  Forbes,  H.  C. 

Sorby,  J.  T.  BovroHLEY,  S.  H.  Vines,  and  Prof.  Carey 

Foster.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 
VOL.  IL    Containing  Lectures  by  W.  Sfottiswoodb,  P.R.S., 

ProC  Forbes,  Prof.  Pigot,  Prof.  Barrett,  Dr.   Burdon- 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  Roscos, 

and  others.    Crown  8yo.     dr. 

MANCHESTER    SCIENCE    LECTURES 
FOR   THE    PEOPLE. 

'   Eighth  Series,  1876-7.    Crown  8vo.   Illustrated.    6d.  each. 

WHAT  THE  EARTH  IS  COMPOSED  OF.  By  Professor 
RoscoE,  F.R.S. 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  EARTH.  By 
Professor  Williamson,  F.R.S. 

WHY  THE  EARTH* S  CHEMISTRY  IS  AS  IT  IS.  By 
J.  N.  LocKYSR,  F.R.S. 

Also  complete  in  One  Volume.     Crown  8vo.  doth.     a/. 
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AJM'BXJMmSM.^ELEMENTAR  Y APPLIED  MECHANICS; 
being  the  simple  and  more  practical  Cases  of  Stress  and  Strain 
wrought  out  indiTidually  from  first  principles  by  means  of 
Elementary  Mathematics,  By  T.  Alexander,  C.E.  ,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Imperial  CoU^e  of  Engineering, 
Tokei,  Japan.    Crown  8vo.     4J.  6d, 

VmrAXn^FlKST LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  BOTANY. 
By  G.  T.  Bkttany,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at 
Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School.     iSino.     u. 

niUMTO^J^^THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GRO^ 
GR  A  PHY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS ;  with 
aGlosaiy  of  Tedmical  Terms  employed.  By  H.  F.  Blanfo&d, 
F.R.S.    New  Edition,  with lUustnttions.    GlobeSva    Of .  &£ 

WTBKSnrs^UNITS  and  physical  CONSTANTS.  By 
}.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Nataial  Philosophy, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4/.  td. 

Q^BIKXB.— OUTLINES  OF  FIELD  GEOLOGY.  Bj  Piral 
Gbikie,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3x.&^ 

tOknOAJmUr-BLOWPIPE  analysis.  By  J.  Landauer. 
Authorised  English  Edition  by  J.  Taylor  and  W.  E.  Kay,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

muiWL— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  MEDICAL  STU^ 
DENTS.  Specially  ammged  for  Ae  first  M.B.  Course.  By 
M.  M.  PATTtsoN  MviR,  F.R.S.E.    Fcap.  %wo.    u.  6d. 

m^mxKVKicnr^ouTLiNES  of  physiology  in  its 

RELATIONS  TO  MAN.    By  J.  G.  M'Kendricx,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.    With  niustrations.    Crown  8vo.    lu.  6d. 

MUkJLLr-STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

No.  I.—- The  Skull  of  the  Crocodile :  a  Manual  for  Students. 
By  L.  C.  MiALL»'Professorof  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College 
and  Curator  of  the  Leeds  Museum.    8vo.    2t.  6d. 
Na  IL^Anatomy  of  the  Indian  Elephant.    By  L.  C.  MlALL 
and  F.  Greenwood.    With  Illustrations.    8to.    St. 

mUKm—AN ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  HEAT,  IN 
RELATION  TO  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
By  G.  Shann,  VLK.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.   41.  hd. 
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TAKH Ba— //^5r  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  GRICUL  TURE.  By 
H.  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Science, 
University  CoU^^e,  Aberystwith,  &c.     tSmo.     li. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE:  A  Series  of 
Reading-Books  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools.  Prepared  by 
Professor  Tanner.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

I;  The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of  Agriculttire.    6d» 
II.  Further  steps  in  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,     is, 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE.  Fcap. 
8vo.    3*.  6d, 

wniauT— METALS  AND  THEIR  CHIEF  INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS.  By  C.  Aldbr  Wright,  D.Sc.,  &c. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  St  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 
Extra  fcap.  8to.    y.  6d, 

HISTORY* 

AflNOlD-r^iS:    ROMAN   SYSTEM    OF  PROVINCIAL 

ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CON 

STANTINE   THE   GREAT.    By  W.  T.  Arnold,   B.A. 

Crown  8vo.    6f. 

"Ought  to  prove  a  valuable  handbook  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history.  — Guardian. 

%1S,%LAl£i'-STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

By  Mrs.  Bkbsly*     Fcap.  8to.    sj .  &/. 

"  The  attempt  appears  to  us  in  every  way  sueceKfuL  The  stories  are 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  are  told  with  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
feeling."— Daily  Nbws. 

BWLOOWi^FRENCH  HISTOR  YFOR  ENGLISH  CHILDREN 
By  Sarah  Brook.  With  Coloured  Maps^  Crown  8vo»    6s. 

FRSBMAN  (BDWARD  A.)^OLD-ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    With  Five  Coloured  Maps.    New 

•       Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  half-bound.    6s. 

ORBBN— ^  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.  By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With 
ColcHtred  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological 
Annals.    Crown  8ya     8r.  6d.    Eightieth  Thousand 

**  Stands  alone  as  the  one  general  history  of  the'coontrir.  for  die  sake 
of  which  all  others*  if  young  and  old  are  wise,  will  be  speedily  and  surely 
set  aside. "— Academy. 
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GREEN  Continued — 

READINGS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  John  Richard  Grun,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Honoraiy  Fellow  of  Jesus  College^  Oxford.  Three  Parts. 
Globe  Syo.  \s,  6d.  each.  L  Hengist  to  Cressy.  IL  Cressy 
to  Cromwell.     III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

aVlRBT-^LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  M.  J.  Guest;    With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'*  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  class  books 
of  English  History  for  young  students  ever  published. "-^-Scotsman. 

HI8TORICA.Ii  COURSE  FOR  8  CHOOIiS  —  Edited  by 
Edward  A.  Frssman,  D.CL.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

L     GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.     New  Edition,  revised 

and  enlarged,  with  Chronological  Table^  Maps»  and  Index. 

l8mo.  doth.  31.  6^ 

-  **  It  suppfies  the  great  want  of  a  good  fonndadoo  for  lustorical  teaching. 
The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  this  instalment  has  been  executed  u 
a  way  that  promises  much  for  the  volumea  that  are  y«t  to  appear."— 
Educational  Timbs. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Edith  Thompson. 
New  Edition,  revised  anid  enlarged,  with  Coloured  Mapa.  i8mo. 
2J.  6d, 

III.  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Maroaret 
Macarthur.    New  Edition.     i8mo.    2s^ 

"An  excellent  summary,  nnimpeaehaUe  as  to  fitets,  and  putting  them 
in  the  clearest  and  most  impartial  light  attainable."— Guakdiav. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 

iSmo.    3^. 

'*  It  possesses  the  same  solid  merit  as  its  predecessors  ...  .the  same 
scrupulous  care  about  fidelity  in  details.  .  .  .  It  is  distinguished,  too,  bv 
information  on  art,  architecture,  ai^  social  politics,  in  iraich  die  writer^ 


grasp  is  seen  by  the  firmnesa  and  clearness  dE  his  touch"— Educational 
Txmss.  ' 

V.  HIS70RY  OF  GERMANY.       By   J.    SiME,    M.A. 
i8ma    y. 

**A  remarkably  clear  and  impressive  history  of  Germany.     Its  great 
events  are  wisdy  kept  as  central  figures,  and  the  smaller  events  are  care- 
fully kept,  not  only  subordinate  and  subservient,  but  most  skilfully  vKOveif 
into  the   texture  of  the  historical   tapestry  presented  to  the   eye."— 
Standaso. 

VI.  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.      By  John  A.  Doyle. 

With  Maps.     i8mo.    4J.  6a. 

"  Mr.  Dojde  has  performed  his  task  with  admirable  care,  fulnes^  and 
deamess,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  for  schools  an  accurate  and  inter* 
esting  history  of  America,  -firom  the  earliept  to  the  ^present  time.'*-' 
Standasd. 
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HISTORICAL  OOUR8B  FOR  BCHOOIiB  CoHtmued-^ 

EUROPE Al/  COLOMES,     By  E.  J.  Pavnk,  M.A.     With 

Maps.     i8mo.     41. 6^. 

**  We  have  teldom  met  with  an  nutorian  capable  oC  fenniog  a  mait 
eomprehensire.  Cur-seeing,  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  events  viA 
peoples,  and  we  caa  commend  this  little  work  as  one  certain  to  pcot«  of 
the  oighest  interest  to  all  thoaghtfttl  readers."— TiMas. 

FRANCE,     By  Cuaklottx  M.  Yongb.  With  Map».  18010. 
"  An  admirable  text>book  for  the  lecture  room."— Acadbmv. 

GREECE.    By  Edward  A.  Fkkeman»  D.C.L. 

\In  freparatkn, 

ROME.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.       \In  tfuprcu. 

HISTORY    PRIMBR8— Edited  by  JOHN    RICHARD    GrBEN. 
Author  of  <*  A  Shun  History  of  the  English  People." 

ROME.  By  the  Rer.  M.  Crxiohton,  M.A.,  late  FeDow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  Eleven  Klaps. 
i8mo.       11. 

'*The  author  has  been  curiously  successfill  in  telling  in  am  tntelU* 
|eai   way  the   story  of  Rone  from   first  to  last*'— School    Boabo 

CMBONlCLa. 

GREECE.     By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Tutof 

of  Umversity  College,  Oxford.     With  Five  Maps.    i8mo.    u. 
"We   give   out  unqualified  praise  to   this  little  manual.**— School* 

MASTBIL 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    By  £•  A.   Freeman*  D.C.L., 

LL.D.    WithMapa.     i8ma     tu 

**  The  work  is  always  dear,  and  forau  a  itiminottt  key  to  Bmopean 
hictocy."— School  Boaxd  ChkoniCix. 

GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.    By  the  Rer.  J.   P.  MAHAFFf, 

M.A.    Illustrated.     i8mo     \$. 

'*  All  that  is  necessary  for  th«  sehobr  to  know  is  told  so  compactly  ysi 
so  fully,  and  in  a  style  so  interesting,  that  it  Is  impossible  for  vren  the 
dullest  boy  to  look  on  this  little  work  in  the  same  light  as  he  regnrds  hit 
other  sebool  books. "— ScMOOucAsmL 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.      By  H.   F.   Tozer,   M.A. 

iStoia     \s. 

**  Another  vahmble  aid  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  world.  ...  It 
jcontainx  an  enormous  quantity  of  information  packed  Into  a  sm*U  space, 
and  at  the  «ame  time  communicated  b  a  Tory  readable  shape.  **— JoHlf  Bull 

GEOGRAPHY.     By  GXQRGB  Grove,  D.C.L.     With  Map*. 
i8mo.     \s. 

'*  A  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be  ....  we  know  oC  no  shon 
treatise  better  suited  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the  dull  lists  of  proper 
names  of  which  our  ordinary  class-books  so  often  alsseet  exdoiivmy 
consist. "— TiiiBs. 
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HisTomr  pmimns  Cimtim*€d-^ 

ROMAN  AJ^TIQUITIES.    ByPxofessor  Wilkins.     IUus- 

trated.     i8mo.     is, 

'*  A  little  book  that  throws  a  bbun  of  Hght  on  Romao  History,  and 
iS|  moreovor,  iatensely  intwPMting.  **-^Sc^^l  Bcaird  Cluwucli, 

FRANCE,    By  CRARLOTTK  M  Yonoe.     i8mo.     is. 

"  May  b«  considered  a  wonderfully  successful  piece  of  work Its 

general  merit  as  a  inigoroos  and  clear  sketch,  giving  in  a  small  space  a 
vivid  idea  o£  the  history  of  France,  remains  undeniable. "^Satukoav 
Review. 

In  prepamtioii : — 

ENGLAND.    By  J.  R.  Grxkn,  M.  A. 

Z.ETHBRIDOB— ^  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  INDIA,  With  an  Account  of  India  as  it  is.  The 
Soil,  Climate,  and  Productions ;  the  People,  their  Races, 
Religions,  Public'  Works,  and  Industries ;  the  Civil  Services, 
and  System  of  Administration.  By  Roper  Lethbridge, 
M.A.,  C.I.E.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  formerly 
Principal  of  Kishnaghur  College,  Bengal,  Fellow  and  sometime 
Examiner  of  the  Calcutta  University.  With  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.     5^. 

MICHBUBT— :^    SUMMARY   OF    MODERN  HISTORY. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Michxlkt,  and  oontmned  to 

.  the  Present  Time,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.    Globe  8va    41. 6d, 

OTTh— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  C  Ott*. 
With  Maps.    Globe  Sva    6r. 

VMlVImI—FICJURES  of    old  ENGLAND.     By   Dr.  R. 

Pauli.     Translated  with  the  sanction  of  the   Avthor  by 
E.  C.  Orri.    Cheaper  Editimi.    Crown  8vo.    ts. 

RAMSAY—^  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  ByG.  G. 
Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.     With  Maps.     Crown  Svo.  [In  pnparaiion, 

TAtV—ANAL  VSIS  OFENGUSH  HISTOR  Y,  based  on  Gieen's 
•'  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  By  C.  W.  A.  Tait, 
M.  A.,  Assistant-Master,  Clifton  College,    Crown  Svo.  y,  6d, 

WHBBI.BR~^  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  INDIA  AND  OF 

THE    FRONTIER     STATES    OF    AFGHANISTAN, 

NEPAUL,  AND  BURMA,    By  J.   Talboys   Whbiclbk. 

With  Maps.     Crown  Svo.     I2j. 

_   '*  It  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  a  place  in  every  school  library." — Educational  Timbs. 
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TONaB  (ORAmx-OTTB  M.)— ^  PARALLEL  HISTORY  OB 
FRANCS  AND  ENGLAND :  coBsistiiig  of  Outlines  and 
Dates.  By  Ckaklottk  M.  Yongs,  Author  of  "  Tha  Hdr 
of  Reddyfie^"  &c,  &&  Oblong  4to.  3^.  6d, 
CAMEOS  FROM  ENGUSH  fflSTORY. -^VVXM 
ROLLO  TO  EDWARD  IL  By  the  Author  of  <<  The  Heir 
of  Reddyffe."  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  New  Edition.  $j. 
A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH 
NISTORY-^THE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.  New  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.    5x. 

A  THIRD  SERIES  OF  CAMEOS  FROM  UNGUSH 
HISTORY—THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.  New  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

A  FOURTH  SERIES— TOS,FOKUATlO}!f  TIMES.  Extra 
Fcap.  8vo.    5^. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Namted  in  a  Series  or 
Historical  Selections  from  the  Best  Authorities.  Edited  and 
arranged  by  |£.  M.  SxwBix  and  C.  M.  YoNOi.  First  Series, 
1003—1154.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8yo»  6r,  Second 
io88-*iaa8.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.   6/. 
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*»*For   other    Works    by   these   Authors,    see   Thbolooical 

Catalooub. 

AJIBOTT  (mBV.  B.  J^\— BIBLE  LESSONS.      By  the  Re?. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D,,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  Ifig^iQa 

SchooL    New  Edition.    Crown  %vo.    4/.  ^. 
"  Wife,  taa««tiv«,  and  really  profooiul  initadon  into  nfig 

— GUAKDIAM. 

ARNOI.D— ^  BIBLE'READING  FOR  SCHOOLS^THE 
GREAT  PROPHECY  OF  ISRAEL'S  RESTORATION 
(Isaiah,  Chapters  xL — Im.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.  By  •Matthew  Arnold,  D.CLy  formerly 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxiord,  and  Fellow 
of  OrieL  New  Edition.  iSmo.  doth.  u. 
ISAIAH  XL.—LXVL  With  the  Shorter  Prophecies  allied 
to  it  Arxsnged  and  Edited,  with  Notei^  by  Matthew 
Arnold.    Crown  8vo.    51. 

CHBBTBAM— i4  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
SIX  CENTURIES.  By  the  Ven.  AIw:hdkacon  Cheet- 
HAM.    Crown  8va  \In  ihepress' 
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CVB,TE1B--MANUAL  OF  THE  THIRTy-NINE  AR- 
TICLES. By  G.  H.  CvRTEis,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Lichfield  Theological  College.  [In  preparation, 

OABKOIK—THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE 
STORIES.  By  Mrs.  Herman  Gaskoin.  Edited  with 
Pre&ce  by  the  Rev,  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  Part  I.~0LD 
TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  i8mo  u.  Part  H.—NEW 
TESTAMENT.  i8lno.  is.  Part  III. —THE  APOSTLES  : 
ST.  JAMEg  THE  GREAT,  ST.  PAUL,  AND  ST.  JOHN 
THE  DIVINE.     i8mo.     is. 

eOXvBBN  TRBA8URY  PBAX>TBSr— Students'  Edition.  Being 
v>  Edition  of  "The  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged,  by 
Four  Friends,"  with  briefer  Notes.     i8ma    3^.  6d. 

t 

ORBEK  T88VAMBNV.  Edited,  -with  Introduction  and  Appen- 
dices, by  Canon  Wbstcott  and  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Two 
Vols.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  The  Text. 

Vol.  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix. 

BABB'VnOB:^ Works  by  Archdeacon  Haadwick. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Middle  Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  ExcomBuni- 
cation  of  Luther.  Edited  by  Willzab  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius 
PiK^iesBor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
With  Four  Maps.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8yo.     lOir.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING 
THE  REFORMA  TION.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs.    Crown  8vo.     \os.  6d. 

mtHtOr^CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  the  Rev. 
RoBUiTKiNa    New  Edition,    avals.    Crown  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

MAOI.BAR— Works    by  the    Rev.    G.    F.    Maclbar,    D.D., 
Warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 
A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD   TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 
New  Editioot  with  Four  Mapa.     i8mo.    4J.  &/• 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY, 
including  the  Oninection  of  the  Old  and  New  Tertament. 
With  Four  Mapa.    New  Edition.     iSmo.    p.  6d. 
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MACIiBAR  ConHmted-' 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY,  for  National  and  Elementary  School*.  With 
Map.     i8ma  doth.    New  Edition. 

A  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY,  for  National  and  Elementary  Schools.  With 
Map.     i8mo.  doth.    New  Edition. 

These  works  have  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  author's 
larger  manuals.   «  « 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  New  Ed.  iSmow  doth.    ij.  &/. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scripture  Piooft^ 
fen*  Junior  Classes  and  Schools.    New  Editfon.*   iSknOb    M 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMA- 
TION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION.  WITH  PRA  YERS 
AND  DEVOTIONS.    32mo.  doth  extra,  red  edgea.    ai. 

MAURICB— r/TJ?  LORiyS  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND 
THE  COMMANDMENTS.  Manual  for  Parents  and  School- 
masters.  To  wfaidi  is  added  the  Ordes  of  the  Scriptures,  By  the 
Rer.  F.  Dknison  Mauucx,  M.A,     i8ma  doth.  limp.    u. 

PROqTBR— i4  HISTOR  Y  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 
PRAYER,  with   a    Rationale  of  its  Offices.    By   PRANas 
Proctvr,  M.A.     Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  Sva     lor.  td. 

PROCTBR  AND  fHiLQlMBikSL— AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRO' 
DUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRA  YER. 
Re-arranged  and  supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Procter  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclbar.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  containing  the  Communion  Service  and 
the  Confirmation  and  Baptismal  Offices.     i8mo.    %u  6d, 

PSAZiMS  OF  DAVID  CHRONOI*OOICAZiX>Y  ARRANOBD. 
By  Four  Frtonds.  An  Amended  Version,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition^  with  Additions  and  Conrectioru.    Cr.  8va    8/.  6d. 
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^JkMMKV^THECATECHISBF^S MANUAL;  or»  the  Church 
Catechism  Illustrated  and  Explained,  for  the  Use  of  Qergy. 
men,  Schoolmasters^  and  Teachers.  By  the  Rev.  A&thuk 
Ramsay,  M.A.    New  EditioQ.     i8mo.     i/.  6dl 

uimwOJX'-AN EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  William  Simpson,  M.A. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    31.  6dl 

T&BNOH—By  R.  C.  TRENCH,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
LECTURES  ON  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Being  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Queen's  College, 
London.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  12s, 
SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Ninth 
Edition,  revised.    8vo.    12/. 

WBBTOOTT—Works  by  Brookb  Foss  Wbstcott,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  Peterborough.' 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DURING  THE 
FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES,  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Preface  on  ''Supernatural  Religion."  Crown  8vo.  lOf.  td, 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR 
GOSPELS.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     lOf.  &/. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the    Christian    Churches.      New    Edition.      i8mo.     cloth. 

WBSTCOTT— HORT-r^KS:  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
ORIGINAL  GREEK,  The  Text  Revised  by  B.  F.  Westcott, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Peterborough, 
and  F.  J.  A.  HoRT,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity; 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge :  late  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  lar.  td,  each. 
Vol.  I.  Text. 
Vol.  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix. 

WIMON— Zff2  BIBLE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  more 
Correct  Understanding  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  reference  to  the  original  Hebrew.  By  William 
Wilson,  D.D.,  Omon  of  Winchester,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College^  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  careftdly  revised.  4to. 
doth.    25/. 
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YONQB  (OHARZiOTTB  V^.y^CRIPTURE  READINGS  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yongk. 
Author    of    "The    Heir    of   Reddyffc."    In  Five  Vols. 
First  Series.    Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.    Extra  fcap 
8vo.     \s,  6d.    With  Comments,  3^.  6d. 

Second  Series.    From  Joshua  to  Solomon.    Extra  feap. 
8vo.     I/.  6d,    With  Comments,  %s,  6d, 
Third  Series.    The  Kings  and  the  Prophbtb.    Extra  fcap. 
8yo.     IX.  Sd,    With  Comments,  3/.  6d, 

FouROTH   Series.     The  Gospel  Times,     i/.   6d.    With 
Comments,  extra  fcap.  8vo.,  3/.  6d, 

Fifth  Series.    Apostolic  Times.  Extra  fcap.  8to,  is.  6d 

With  Comments,  3J.  Sd. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES,  ART,  ETC. 

AMBorr—A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  An  Attempt 
to  illnstrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and 
Modem  English.  By  the  Rer.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  ScfaooL  New  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    6s* 

AM-DBUHOV "  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  MODEL 
DRAWING.  A  School  and  Art  Class  Manual,  with  Questions 
and  Axerdses  for  Examinatioa,  and  Examples  of  Examination 
Papefs.  By  Laurence  Anderson.  With  ninstiations. 
Royal  8to,     2x. 

BhXKJSSL-^FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOKING.    By  Lady  Barker.    New  Edition.     i8ma   u. 

BOVTBV^FIRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.  By  H.  CouR- 
THQPE  BoWEN,  M.  A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is. 

BBAUMARCHAIS— Z^  BARRIER  DE  SEVILLE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  L.  P.  Blouet,  Assistant 
Master  in  St.  Paul's  School.     Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6rf. 

BF.Vif9EBS— FIRST  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH.  By  J.  Ber- 
NERS.     New  Edition.     iSn^o.     is. 

BLAKISTON— r-WS  TEACHER.  Hints  on  School  Manage- 
ment. A  Handbook  for  Managers,  Teachers*  Assistants,  and 
Pupil  Teachers.  By  J.  R.  Blakiston,  M.A  Crown  Sto. 
as.  6d.     (Recommended  by  the  London,   Birmingham,  and 

Leicester  School  Boards.) 

"  Into  a  comparatively  small  book  he  has  crowded  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ceedingly useful  and  sound  advice.  It  is  a  plain,  common-sense  book, 
full  of  hints  to  the  teacher  on  the  manasemcnt  of  his  school  and  his 
children. — School  Board  Chroniclb. 
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BRBVMANN — Works  by  Hermann  Breymann,  Fh.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Munich. 
A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  BASED  ON  PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4f.  (id, 
FIRST  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK,     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

SECOND  FRENCH  EXERCISE  BOOK.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

nnOGKEr-MILTON  By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IJ.  6d.     (Grecn*s  Classical  Writers.) 

nmidBM'-HaDIBRAS.  Part  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.  A.     Crown  8vo.     p,  6d. 

CAMBRIDGi:  UNIVERSITY  ALMANACK  AND  RE- 
aiSTER  FOR  1881,  being  the  Twenty-ninth  Year  of 
Publication*     Crown  8vo.    y,  td, 

OAI.J}BRWOOU^HANDBOOK  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edmburgh.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6t. 

COLLIER—^    PRIMER   OF  ART.     With  Illustrations.     By 

John  Collier.    i8mo.     u. 
PANTB-r-ffZ  PURGATORY  OF  DANTE.      Edited,   with 

Translation  and  Notes,  by  A,  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     12s.  6d, 
DSIJLMOTTE— i4  BEGINNER'S  DRAWING   BOOK,     By 

P.  H.  Dblamotte,  F.S.A.     Prc^essively  arranged.     New 

Edition  improved.    Crown  8vo.     5j.  6d, 

j^UYUl^li— SELECT  PROSE  WORKS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  C.  D.  Yonge.    Fcap.  8vo. 

[In  preparation . 

TABUACnr—THE  ORGANIC  METHOD  OF  STUDYING 
LANGUAGES.  By  G.  EuGfeNE  Fasnacht,  Author  of 
**Macmillan's  Progressive  French  Course,"  Editor  **Mac- 
millian's  Foreign  School  Classics,"  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
L  French,     ^j.  6^, 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS,     By  the  same 
Author.  [In  preparation,   . 

rKWCVtt— TALES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
MiLLicxNT  Garrett  Fawcett.    Globe  8vo.    ^. 
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FBARON— •S'CZrOOZ  INSPECTION.  By  D.  R«  FsA&OMy 
M.Ai,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Endowed  Schools.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    2x.  6</. 

PREDERICK— ^/A^r^S"  rC?  HOUSEWIVES  ON  SEVERAL 
POINTS,  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  ECONOMICAL  AND  TASTEFUL  DISHES.  By 
Mrs.  Frederick.    Crown  Svo.    2j.  6^. 

^  "  This  unpretending  and  useful  little  volume  distincdy  supplies  a  de- 
sideratum. ....  The  author  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  simple  aim  of 
'making  every-day  meals  at  home,  particularly  the  dinner,  attractive/ 
without  adding  to  Uie  ordinary  household  expenses." — Saturday  Revinv, 

aUAJ^BTON^—SPELLING  REFORM  FROM  AN  EDU 
CATION AL  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  J.  H.  Giadstomk, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
New  Edition.   Crown  Svo.    \s.  6d. 

aoi»J>SMlTn— THE  TRA  VELLERf  or  a  Prospect  of  Society ; 
and  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  Notes  Philok^cal  and  Ezplanatoiy,  by  J.  W. 
Hales,  M.A.    Crown  8to.    6d. 

QOJJ^BVmn^SELECT  ESSAYS,    Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Not&i,  by  Professor  C.  D.  Yongb.    Fcap.  Svo. 

[In  preparation. 

Qi^MMT^'lA.OVLVL'B.'-CUTTING'OUT AND  DRESSMAKING. 

From  the  French  of  Mdlle.  E.  Grand^homme.     With  Dia. 

grams.     iSmo.     i.r. 
a&EEN-^    SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE    BRITISH 

ISLANDS.      By  John   Richard    Green    and    Alice 

Stopford  Green.     With  Maps.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.6^. 

The  Times  says  : — "  The  method  of  the  work,  so  far  as  real  instructinn 
is  concerned,  is  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  ...  Its  g^reat  merit,  ia 
addition  to  its  scientific  arrangement  acd  the  attractive  style  so  fauniliar 
to  the  readers  of  Green's  Short  History  is  that  the  facts  are  so  presented 
as  to  compel  the  careful  student  to  think  for  himself.  .  .  .The  work  may 
be  read  with  jpleasure  and  iprofit  by  anyone  ;  we  trust  that  it  will  gradually 
find  its  way  mto  the  higher  forms  of  our  schools.  With  this  text-book  at 
his  guide,  an  intelligent  teacher  mi^ht  make  geo^^phy  what  it  really  is— 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  widely-instructiTe  studies." 

UAlMBm—LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS,  with  Notes,  Philo- 
logical and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching 
of  English.  Chiefly  for  Use  in  Schools.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Hales,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  literatuie  at  King's 
College,  London.     New  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    4t.  &/• 

HOI.B— ^  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole. 
On  Sheet,     is. 
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JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  The  Six  Chief  lives 
(Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray),  with  Macaula/s 
"Life  of  Johnson."  Edited  with  Pre&ce  by  Matthbw 
Arnold.    Crown  8vo.    Ss, 

uramATURB  primers— Edited  by  John  RicKardGrxsn. 
Author  of  "  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rer.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.» 
sometime    President    of  the    Philological   Society.      i8mo. 
doth.    I/. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  EXERCISES.    By  R.  Morris, 
LUD.,  and  H.  C  BowjUf,  M.A.     iSmo.    u. 
THE    CHILDREN'S    TREASURY   OF   LYRICAL 
POETRY.    Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis 
TuRNSR  Palgravk.    In  Two  Parts.    i8mo.     u.  each. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      By   Stopford  Brooki, 
M.A.    New  Edition.    i8mo.     is. 
PHILOLOGY,    By  J.  Pkilb,  M.A.    i8mo.     is. 
GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Professor  Jbbb,  M.A.  i8ma  u. 
SHAKSPERE.    By  Professor  Dowdsn.     iSmo.     is. 
HOMER.     By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  S.  Gladstonb,  M.P. 
i8mo.    li.  . 
ENGUSH  COMPOSITION.  By  Professor  NiCHOL.   iSmo. 

EXERCISES  ON  MORRIS'S  PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  By  John  Wetherell,  of  the  Middle 
School,  Liverpool  College.     i8mo.     is. 

In  preparation : — 

LA  TIN  LIJERA  TURE.    By  Professor  Serlry. 
HISTORY  OP  7 HE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.      By 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
To  Illustrate  the  above.    By  the  same  Author. 

MAOania:.AN'S  oonr-BooKS— 

Published  in  two  sizes,  viz.  s— 

I.  Large  Post  4(0.     Price  ^.  each. 

a.  Post  Oblong.    Price  za,  each. 

I.  INITIATORY  EXERCISES  <Sr*  SHORT  LETTERS^ 
♦1.  WORDS  CONSISTING  OF  SHORT  LETTERS. 
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*^,LOI/G     LETTERS.     With    words   containing   Long 
Letters — Fignres . 

♦4.  WORDS  CONTAINING  LONG  LETTERS. 

4a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For 
Nos.  I  to  4. 

♦5.  CAPITALS  AND   SHORT  HALF  TEXT.      Woida 
beginning  with  a  Capital. 

•6.  HALF-7EXT   WORDS,  beginning    with  a  Capital- 
Figures. 

*y.  SMALI^HAND  AND  HALF-TEXT.    With  Cmpitals 
and  Figures. 

•8.  SMALL'HAND  AND  HALF-TEXT.  With  Capitols 
and  Figures. 

8a.  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.    For 

Nos.  5  to  8. 

•9.  SMALL-HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES—rigaxes. 

10.  SMALL-HAND  SINGLE  HEADLINES—Tveaxt^ 

•11.  SMALL-HAND  DOUBLE  HEADLINES^rigm^. 

IS.  COMMERCIAL  AND  ARITHMETICAL  EX- 
AMPLES, ^€. 

i2aL  PRACTISING  AND  REVISING  COPY-BOOK.  Foi 
Nos.  8  to  12. 

*  T7us€  numbers  may  be  had  with  Goodmatis  PaUtU  SUtUng 
Copies.     Large  Post  4ta     Price  6^.  each. 

MACBKIXaliAN'B   PROGRBBSIVB   FRBNOH   OOUR8B— By 

G.  EuGtNK-FASNACHT,  Senior  Master  of  Modem  Languages, 
Harpur  Foundation  Modem  School,  Bedford. 

I. — First  Ybar,  containing  Easy  Lessons  on  the  Regular  Ac- 
cidence.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.     \s. 

IL — Second  Year,  containing  Conversational  Lessons  on 
Systematic  Accidence  and  Elementaiy  Syntax.  With  Philo- 
logical Illustrations  and  Etymological  Vocabulary.     \s.  6d, 

III. — Third  Year,  containing  a  Systematic  SynUit,  and 
Lessons  in  Composition.     Extra  fcap  8vo.    is,  %d. 
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MACMIZiIiAN'S   PROGRSSSIVB    FRBlTOH   USABUlIB-' 

By  G.  EUGjfeNE-FASNACHT* 

I. — ^FlRST  Year,  containing  Tables,  Historical  Extracts, 
Letters,  Dialogues,  Fables,  Ballads,  Nursery  Songs,  &c., 
ivitti  Two  Vocabularies :  (i)  in  the  order  of  subjects ;  (2)  in 
alphabetical  order.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

n. — Second  Year,  containing  Fiction  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Extracts,  Essays,  Letters,  DialogueSf 
&c.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s,  td. 


G.  EuGi:NX  Fasnacht. 

Part  L— First  Year.  Easy  Lessons  and  Rules  on  the  Regular 

Accidence.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d, 

Part  II.— SxooND  Year.  Coaversatioaal  Lessons  in  Sys- 
tematic Aoddeuce  and  Elementaiy  Syntax*  With  Philological 
lUustrations  and  Etymological  Vocabulary.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    2/. 

MACMIIiXiAN'8  FOREIGN  SCHOOIi  qiiAS8l68.     Edited  by 
G.  EuotNE  Fasnacht.    iSqio. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE—LE  CID.   Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.    is, 

MOLlkRE-^LES  FEMMES  SA^ANTES,  Edited  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.     is, 

MOLlkRE^LE  MISANTHROPE.  By  the  same  Editor. 
is.  J  [Immediaiely, 

MOLlkRE'-'LE  MkDECIN  MALGRi,  LUI,  By  the 
same  Editor.  [In  preparation, 

MOUkRE—rA  VARE,  Edited  by  L.  Moriarty,  B.  A., 
Assistant -Master  at  Rossall.  •  \In  the  press, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  FRENCH  HISTORIANS,  Edited 
by  C.  CoLBECK,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam. 
bridge ;  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow.  \In  preparation 

SAND,  GEORGE  —  LE  MARE  A  U  DIABLS.     Edit* 
by  W.  E.  KussxLL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Matter  in  Haikybnry 
College.  [Impttpat'iilHan, 
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VOLTAIRE^CHARLES XIL  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

\In  preparaHoH, 
GRAMMAR  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY^ 
By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  [Ih  preparaium. 


GOETHE^GOETZ    VON  BERLICHINGEN.      Edited 
byH.  A.  Bull,  B.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington. 

\In  preparaiwn, 

HE/NE—SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PROSE   WRIT- 
INGS.   Edited  by  C.  CoLBSCK,  M.A.  [In  preparation, 

SCHILLER—MAID  OF  ORLEANS.    Edited  by  Joseph 
GosTWiCK.  [In  preparation, 

SCHILLER-^MARY  STUART.    Edited  by  C.  Shkldon, 
M.A.»  D.Lit.,  Anistant-Master  in  Clifton  College. 

[In  prtparation. 
UHLAND  —  SELECT  BALLADS.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  [In  prtparoHom 

SELECTIONS  FROM  GERMAN  HISTORIANS.     By 
the  same  Editor.     Part  I. — Ancient  History.    [In  preparatiom 

%*  Other  volumes  to  fddlaw, 

mAMVnU'-THB  POET*S  HOUR:  Poetry  selected  and 
arranged  for  Children.  By  Feancxs  BiARTiM.  Third 
Edition.     l8mo.    2s.  6J, 

SPRING- TIME  WITH  THE  POETS:  VwlOj  selected  by 
FftANCXS  Martin.  Second  Edition.  iSmo.  y.  &/. 
IIA8SON  (OURAVBH-^  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (Frcnch-English  and 
English-French).  Adapted  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Professor 
Alfred  Elwall.  Followed  by  a  List  of  the  Principal  Di» 
yerging  Derivations,  and  preceded  by  Chronological  and 
Historical  Tables.  By  Gustave  Masson,  Assistant-Master 
and  Librarian,  Harrow  School  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8¥0. 
half-bound.    6r. 

mOMMBM-'LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE.  Edited,  with 
latrodoctionand  Notes*  by  Francis  Tarvbr,  M.  A.,  Assistaiit- 
Master  at  Eton.    Fcap.  8vo.    2x.  ^. 
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•KORRia— Works  by  the  Rer.  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE. 
comprising  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of  the 
Language,  and  on  Word-formation.  New  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    6j. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  containing  Accidence  and  Wold- 
formation.    New  Edition.     i8mo.     2x.  6d, 

PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    i8mo.     11. 

oiMlVUAJrr—THE  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  A 
New  Edition  of  **  THE  SOURCES  OF  STANDARD 
ENGLISH,**  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  By  T.  L.  King- 
ton Oliphant.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    9^ . 

PAtORAVB— 7!ff:fi  CHILDREN*S  TREASURY  OF 
LYRICAL  POETRY.  Selected  and  Arranged  with  Notcf 
by  Francis  Turnsr  Palgravb.  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  Also  in 
Two  parts.     i8mo.     is.  each. 

PLUTARCH — Being  a  Selection  from  the  Lives  which  Illustrate 
Shakespeare.  North's  Translation.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
ductions, Notes,  Index  of  Names,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
t^  Rev.  W.  W.  Skrat,  M.A.     Crown  8vO.     dr. 


FlthOl^nr^NEff^   GUIDE    TO    GERMAN    CONVERSA- 
TION: containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  800  Familiar 
\  Words  followed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent 

^  use  ;  Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues ;  a  Sketch  of  German 

.  Literature,   Idiomatic   Expressions,   &c.     By    L.   Pylodst. 

'  L  i8mo.  cloth  limp.     2s.  6d. 


^  1  A  SYNOPSIS   OF  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    From  the 

above.    i8mo.    6d» 

^  QirBBNS  GOIiZiVGB,  IiONDON.     ThX  CALUfDAR,  1879-80^ 

1880-81,  1S81  -82.     Fcap.  8vo.    Each  u.  6d. 
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RBADINO  BOOKS— Adapttd  to  thit  English  and  Scofedk 
Bound  in  Cloth. 

PRIMER.    iSma    (48  pp.)  %i. 

BOOK   I.  for  Standard    I.  iSmo.      (96  pp.)    aA- 

H       II.  n  ^^*  iSmo.    (144  pp.)    5^- 

M     in.         „  IIL  i8mo.    (i6opp.)    6^. 

,9      IV.  ^,  IV.  i8mo.    (176  pp.)    &/. 

f* 
fff 


II. 

f> 

II. 

lU. 

ft 

IIL 

IV. 

»» 

IV. 

V. 

•f 

V. 

VL 

•• 

VI. 

i8mo.     (380  pp.)    u. 
VI.     Crown  8yo.     (430  pp.)    2f. 


Book  VI.  is  fitted  lor  higher  Classes,  and  as  an  Introduction  to 
English  Literature. 

*  "  Thay  an  £ur  above  any  others  that  have  a{>peaxed  both  in  form  and 
substance.  .  .  .  The  etBtor  of  the  ptesent  series  has  rightly  seen  that 
leading  books  npat  '  aia  ddefly  at  ginng  to  the  pspiU  the  power  of 
accurate,  and,  if  possible,  apt  and  dalfhl  expression ;  at  cultivating  in 
them  a  good  literary  taste,  and  at  arousing  %  denre  of  further  reading.' 
This  is  done  by  takii^  care  to  select  the  extracts  from  true  English  classics, 
going  up  in  Standard  VI.  course  to  Chaucer,  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  as  well 
as  Worasworth,  Macanlay,  and  Froode.  .  .  .  This  is  quite  en  the  risht 
track,  ami  indicates  justly  the  ideal  which  we  ought  to  set  before  us.^— 
GuAimiAN. 

8HAKB8PBABB— ^  SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.   l^^t.Qi. 
Flkay,  M.  a.,  late  Head  Master  of  Skipton  Gxanunar  School. 
.  Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    41.  6^ 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DETERMINE  THE  CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER  OP  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLA  KSl  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Pains  Stokbs,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  Sra    41.  ddT. 

THE  TEMPEST  With  Glonarial  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jbphson.     New  Edition.     iSmOb     ix. 

liONNBN8CR£IN  and  MSIKIAJOHN—  7^^  ENGLISH 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ.  By  A.  Son- 
NBNSCHEIN  and  J.  M.  D.  Msiklijohn^  M.A.    Fcap.  8to. 

COMPRISING  : 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK,  oontainhig  aU  the  Two-Letter 
Words  in  the  Language.  \d,  (Also  in  Large  tj^  on 
Sheets  for  School  Walls.    51.) 

THE  FIRST  COURSE,  consisting  of  Short  VoW^  ttm. 
Sinele  CoosoluuitB.    6dL 
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THE  SECOND  COURSE,  with  ComfaixiatioDS  tad  Bridges, 
consistixig  of  Short  Vowels  with  Doable  Consonants.    6d, 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  COURSES,  consisting  of 
Long  Vowels,  tuid  all  the  Doable  Vowels  in  the  Language. 

'*  These  are  adminble  books,^  because  dieyare  constructed  on  a  prin- 
dple,  and  that  the  sunplcst  principle  on  which  it  b  possible  to  learn  to  read 
Enclish.'  — Spbctatok. 

8TBPHBN— ^  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE. 
By  Sir  James  Fitzjamks  Stephen,  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench  Division.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s, 

**  An  invaluable  text-book  to  students." — Thb  Times. 

TKY'LOMr-WORDS  AND  PLACES;  or.  Etymological  Illus. 
trations  of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised 
and  compressed.    With  Maps.     Globe  8vo.    6f . 

TATbOm— i4  PRIMER  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLA  YING.  By 
Fkankun  Taylor.   Edited  by  Grorgs  Grovr.    i8mo.    ii. 

rmmBTMBXBM'- HOUSEHOLD     MANAGEMENT   AND 

COOKERY.     With  an  Appendix  of  Recipes   used  by  the 

Teachers  of  the  National  School  of  Cookery.    By  W.  B. 

Trgstmbixr.    Compiled  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board 

for  London.     i8mo.     is. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  deugaed.'*'— Atitbnjbum. 

"A  seasonable  and  thoroughly  practical  manual.  ...  It  can  be  consulted 
readily  and  the  information  it  contains  is  given  in  the  simplest  language." 
— Pall  Mall  Gazkttk. 

THB  GLOBB  READBRS-  For  Standards  I.— VI.  Edited  by 
A,  F.  MURISON.     With  Illustrations.  \Immediaiely. 

VBiOBnTOm^FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING.  By 
J.  Thornton.    Crown  8vo.    2j.  6^. 

The  object  of  this  volume  Is  to  make  the  theory  of  Book-keeping  suf- 
ficiently plain  for  even  children  to  understand  it. 

TBBINO — Works  by  Edward  Turing,  M.A,,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    GRAMMAR    TAUGHT    IN 
ENGLISH.    With  Questions.     Fourth  Edition.    i8mo.      2s. 
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TKBlfCH  (AROHBI8HOF)— Works  by  R.  C  T&KNCH,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OP  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Selected 
and  Amuigedf  with  Notes.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.   8to. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OP  WORDS.  Seventeenth  Edition 
revised.    Fcap.  8vo.    5j. 

ENGLISH^  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Eleventh  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.     Fcap.  8vo.    5^. 

A  SELECT  GLOSSARY  OP  ENGUSH  WORDS^  used 
formerly  in  Senses  Different  from  their  Present  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.    5^. 

VAUaHANCO.  M.)-rrO^/?^  PROM  THE  POETS.  By 
C.  Mi  Vaughan.    New  Edition.    i8mo.  doth.     u. 

▼XCTORXA  UNIVBR8ITY  OAUBNBAR,  with  the  Calendar  of 
the  Owens  CoUege>  18S0-1881,  1881-1883.    Crown  8vo.    35. 

vnVOBnV  aad   moXAOJU-^HANDBOOK   TO  MODERN 

GREEK.      By  Edgar  Vikcsnt,  Coldstream  Guards,  and 

T.  G*-  Dickson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

with  Appendix  on  the  relation  of  Moderh  and  Classical  Greek 

by  Prof.  R.  C.  Jebb.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

"  It  win  not  be  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Dickson's  fault  if  their  work  does 
not  contribute  materially  to  the  study  of  Greek  by  Englishmen  as  a  Hving 
language."— Pall  Mall  Gazbttb. 

yKTAXD—THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Critical 
Introductions  by  various  Writers  and  a  General  Introduction 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.  4 
Vols.  Vol.  I.  CHAUCER  to  DONNE.— Vol.  II.  BEN 
JONSON  TO  DRYDEN.  —  Vol.  III.  ADDISON  to 
BLAKE. —Vol.  IV.  WORDSWORTH  to  SYDNEY 
DOBELL.    Crown  8vo.    Each  7^.  M 

'*  They  fill  a  gap  in  English  letters,  and  thty  should  find  a  place  in  erery 
school  library.  It  is  odds  but  they  Mrill  delight  the  master  and  be  the 
pastime  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ward  is  a  model  Editor.  .  .  .  English 
poetry  is  epkomiaed :  and  that  so  btilUftntly  and  well  as  to  make  the  book 
in  wluch  the  feat  is  done  one  of  the  best  publications  of  its  epoch.*' — ^Thb 

T-BACHPUL 
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WHITNBY— Works  by  WiLUAM  D.  Whitnby,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  Colleger. 

A    COMPENDIOUS    GERMAN    GRAMMAR.    Crown 
8vo.    4r.  6<f. 

A  GERMAN  READER  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabularj.    Crown  8va    5^. 

WHITNBY  AND  BDORBN— ^  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 
AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  NoUtion  of  Cor- 
respondences and  Brief  Etymologies.  By  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  assisted  by  A.  H.  Edgrsn.    Crown  8vo.    7^.  6d, 

THE  GERMAN-ENGLISH  PART,  separately,  5^. 

WniOBT^THE  SCHOOL  COOKERY  BOOK,  CompUed 
and  Edited  by  C.  £.  Guthrie  Wright,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery.     i8mo.     u. 

Sir  T.  D.  AcLAMD.  Bart.,  says  of  this  book'^— **  I  think  the  '  School 
Cookery  Book '  the  best  cheap  manual  which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject* 
I  hope  teachers  will  welcome  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  even 
more  useful  for  domestic  purposes  in  all  ranks  short  of  those  served  by 
professed  cooks.  The  receipts  are  numerous  and  precise,  the  explana- 
tion of  principles  clear.  The  chapters  on  the  adaptation  of  lood  to 
varying  circumstances,  age.  dimafce,  emplojrment.  health,  and  on  infants' 
food,  seem  to  me  excellent." 

YONOS  (CHARXiOTTE  ^L.^-^THE  ABRIDGED  BOOK  OF 
GOLDEN  DEEDS  A  Reading  Book  for  Schools  and 
general  readers.  By  the  Author  of  "Tlie  Heir  of  Red* 
clyfic."    i8mo.  cloth,     u. 


MAGMILLAN'S  GLOBE  LIBRARY. 

Price  3J.  6d,  per  volunie,  in  cloth.     Also  kept  in  a  variety  of  calf  and 
morocco  bindings ^  at  moderate  prices, 

"The  Globe  Editions  are  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their  typo- 
graphical excellenctt,  their  compendious  form,  and  their  dieapness."— Saturday 
Review. 

Shakespeare's  Complete  IVorks. — ^Edited  by  W.  G.  Clabk, 
M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Editors  of  the 
**  Cambridge  Shakespeare. '^    "With  Glossary. 

Spenser's  Complete  IVorks* — Edited  from  the  Original  Editions 
and  Manuscripts,  by  R.  Morris,  with  a  Memoir  by  J.  W. 
Haibs,  M.A.     With  Glossary.    " 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  PoeUeal  \irorks.  —  Edited,  with  a 
Biograpbical  and  Critical  Memoir,  by  Francis  Turner 
Falgravb,  and  copious  Notes. 

Complete  IVorks  of  Robert  Bums.— Edifed  from  the  best 
Printed  and  Manuscript  authorities,  with  Glossarial  Index, 
Notes,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Alexander  Smith. 

Bol>Snson  Crasoe. — Edited  after  the  Original  Editions,  vitb  a 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley. 
Ooldsmitli's  Miscellaneous  Works.— Edited,  with  Biographical 

Introduction,  by  Professor  Masson. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works.— Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductory 

Memoir,  by  A.    W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of   History  in 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Pryden's  PoeUcal  Works.— Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  Revised 

Text  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.  ,  «•  i.- 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works.— Edited,  with  Notes and-Biographi- 

cal  Introduction,  by  William  Benham,  Vrear  of  Mardeo. 
Morte  d'Arthur.— SIR  THOMAS    MALORY'S    BOOK  OF 

KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 

THE  ROUND  TABLE.— The  original  Edition  of  Caxton, 

revised   for   Modem    Use.      With   an    Introduction   by    Sir 

Edward  Strachey,  Bart. 
The    Works   of  Virgil.— Rendered  into  English   Prose,   with 

Introductions,  Notes,  Running  Analysis,  and  an  Index.     By 

James  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Lee,  M.A. 
The  Works  of   Horace.— Rendered  into  English  Prose    with 

Introductions,  Running  Anal)eis,  Notes,  and  Index.    By  James 

Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Lef,  M.a. 
Milton's  Poetical  Works. -Edited,    with   Introductions,   by 

Professor  Masson. 
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